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ITALICO-KELTIC  ACCENT  AND  RHYTHM 


BT 


Thomas  FitzHugh 


§1.  The  Tripudic  Principle  and  Iialico-Keltic  Unity. — ^The  Tripudic 
jrinciple  of  the  double  accent  in  the  word-foot  and  the  double  thesis  in  the 
/erse-foot,  which  we  have  shown  in  the  Prolegomena  (Bulletin  No.  i,  1908) 
o  be  common  to  both  Latin-Faliscan  and  Oscan-Umbrian  dialects,  fur- 
lishes,  as  suggested  in  my  Toronto  paper  (P.  A.  P.  A,  Vol.  39),  a  new  bond 
)f  Indoeuropean  unity  between  Italic  and  Keltic  accent  and  rhythm.  The 
xtemal  form  of  the  constantly  recurring  word-feet  furnishes  the  obvious 
lew: 

^    A       >t    -L      I      >t   1   ^ft' 


A.     Latin-Faliscan  Tripudium:   Enos  Lases     iuvate. 

A-G    A-G  I  A-A-G 


B. 


I  I 

Oscan-Umbrian  Tripudium:    Esmei    stahmei 

A-G      A-G 


stahmeitei. 
A-A-G 


I    I 


Old-Irish  Tripudium:    Genair  patraicc        innemthur. 

AG     AG       I  A-A-G 


C. 


Thus  our  Sacred  Tripudium  assumes  Indoeuropean  validity  for  Italico- 
leltic  speech  and  rhythm,  and  the  venerable  old  cryptograph  of  the  Arval 
►rethren  provides  us  with  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  therefore  to  find  in  Old-Irish  poetry  and  its 
hristian  reproductions  the  Keltic  analogue  to  the  Italic  Saturnian: 


I     I 


FiSLCC^s  Hymn  .'Genair  patraicc     innemthur 

AG     A-G     I  A-A  -  G 


^ 


>L    .  </     L    yAf 


Livius^  Odysseia :    Virum  mihi     Camena 

A-G   AG  I    A-A-G 


ised  atfet 
AG  AG 

i.  w  >:/ 

insece 

A-O-G 

V 


hiscelaib 
A-A-G 

1  1  J. 

versutum 
A-A-G 


■>■• 
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The  great  Keltic  scholar  Zeuss  was  entirely  right  in  his  historical,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  his  rhythmical  insight,  when  he  says  (Gram.  Celt.  II. 

915  ^.): 
Apud  Hibemos  vetustos  et  Cambros  constructio  poeticae  orationis,  ratione 

non  habita  quorundam  quae  sunt  propria  his  vel  illis,   in  genere  est 

eadem.     Facile  inde  statui  poterit,  cum  morum  priscorum  semper  tenacis- 

simi  fuerint  celtici  populi,  etiam  apud  veteres  Druid  as  et  Bardos  gallicos 

carminum  constructionem  non  fuisse  diversam.     Horum  quidem  omnino 

nihil  superest;  sed  non  nimium  audere  mihi  videbor,  si  aflSrmavero,  iam 

prima  religionischristianae  aetate  in  Gallia  earn  gallicam  carminum  formam 

in  carmina  Christiana  translatam  esse.     Ut  heroum  bellatorum  fortiter 

acta  celebrabantur  a  Bardis  Cambrorum  carminibus  eius  fomiae,  quae 

exstant  adhuc,  et  a  Bardis  Gallorum,  vel  caerimoniae  a  Druidis,  celebrantur 

religionis  christianae  mysteria  vel  heroum  christianorum,  (juos  martyres 

dicebant,  fortitude  hymnis  eius  formae  assonantis. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Keltic  validity  of  tripudic  accent  and  rhythm 
accounts  for  the  community  of  rhythmic  terminology  in  Keltic  and  Latin 
literature:  rhythmus  is  the  unhellenized  or  non-quantitative,  metrum  the 
hellenized  or  quantitative,  Italico- Keltic  tripudium;  cf.  Zeuss,  Gram. 
Celt.  II.  1 133: 

Vocis  celticae  rim  (numerus)  facilis  certe  fuit  commixtio  cum  graeca 
/>t>tf//«7  quae  quamvis  fuit  diversa  a  voce  aptOtio^  tamen  latina  voce  numerus 
etiam  reddebatur,  et  facilis  deinceps  etiam  translatio  a  significatione  struc- 
turae  poeticae  ad  significationem  omatus  eiusdem  structurae.  Rhythmka 
carmina  enim  per  medium  aevum  dicuntur  carmina  celticae  structural,  com- 
posita  versibus  certi  syllabarum  numeri  cum  assonantia,  metrica  autem 
latinis  metris  composite,  ut  iam  patet  e  diaconi  Lul  epistola,  quarta  inter 
Bonificianas  ed.  Serar. : "  Obsecro,  ut  mihi  Aldhelmi  episcopi  aliqua  opuscula 
seu  prosarum  seu  metrorum  aut  rythmicorum  dirigere  digneris  ad  consola- 
tionem  peregrinationis  meae  et  ob  memoriam  ipsius  l>eati  antistitis.  **  Sunt 
autem  Aldhelmi  rhythmica  ilia  in  forma  assonantiae  composita  supra 
memorata  (p.  923).  Nee  non  idem  patet  ex  aliis  testimoniis:  "Versum 
scoticum  noluerunt  vel  rhyihmice  seu  metrice  in  Latinum  verti."  Vita  S. 
Declani  ap.  Boll.  (cf.  p.  944,  not.).  '' Ap)ostolicae  sedis  pontifex  non  solum 
ea,  quae  beatus  vir  Notkerus  dicta verat,  verum  etiam  ea,  quae  socii  et 
fratres  eius  in  eodem  monasterio  S.  Galli  composuerant,  omnia  canonizavit, 
videlicet  hymnos,  sequentias,  tropos,  letanias,  omnesque  cantilenas,  rith- 
mice,  metrice  vel  prosaice  quas  fecerant.^'  Ekkehardi  Vita  B.  Nolkeri  ap. 
Goldast.  I,  236. 
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§2.  The  Italico-Keltic  Satumian. — We  have  an  easy  approach  to  the 
Keltic  Satumian,  as  illustrated  for  example  in  Fiacc's  Hymn,  in  the 
Christian  reproductions  of  the  Italico-Keltic  rhythm  in  Latin  form: 

Zeuss,  Gram.  Cdiy  II.  918:  Sed  magis  inauditam  formam  offert,  novam 
quasi  terram  aperit  novumque  aevum  annuntiat  psalmus  abecedarius  S. 
Augustini  episcopi  Hipponensis  in  Africa  (obiit  a.  430),  sed  qui  per  fdures 
annos  Mediolani  rhetoricam  profitebatur.  Contra  Donatistas  ipsius  humil- 
limi  ifidgi  causa,  ut  ipse  dicit,  scriptus  est  psalmus.  In  hoc  omne  metrum 
et  omnis  quantitas  desideratur,  adest  nonnisi  assonantia  cum  certo  sylla- 
barum  numero.  Quivis  versus  bina  membra  continet,  quodvis  membrum 
octonas  syllabas.  Assonantia  ^alis  copulativa  continuata  e  commone- 
facit  assonantiae  continuatae  usitatissimae  apud  Cambricos  poetas.  Pro- 
fero  duas  primas  strophas  (Opp.  D.  August.,  Lugd.  1586.  7,  p.  3): 


I.    Abundantia  peccatorum  so  let  fratresconturbare; 
A  -  A-0-G°  I  A-O-A-GI!  A-  G   A-  G°  I  A-O-A-G 


It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  a  Latin  reproduction  of  the  Keltic  Satumian, 
such  as  we  find  in  Fiacc's  Hymn: 

•  •  1   •    »       .    II  »         •        I      »   » 


Genair  patraicc  inncmthur  ised  atfet    hiscelaib 
A-G      A-G   I  A-A-G||A-G  A-G  |   A-A-G 

It  is  the  tripudic  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  and  contrasted  stress:  double 
A  or  single  A  is  welcome  in  either  thesis  or  arsis,  G  is  confined  to  the  arsis 
and  may  not  be  doubled,  and  O  must  follow  the  initial  thesis  of  the  tripudium 
or  be  postponed  to  the  double  accent.  It  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  second  verse  of  the  Carmen  Arvale: 


neve  luem  mem  Mannar  s  i  n  a  s  incurrere  in  pleoris. 
A-G  A-G  i  A-G   A-G  II     A  -  AA-OG  |  A-A-G 

1      C.       i|w»w-i.lj-||w»wJ-       Ijl       >^   1^ 

2.  Propter  hoc  dominus  noster   v  o  I  u  i  t  nos  praemonere, 

A-G    A|      A-GA-GII      A-G     A  |  A  -  0-A-G 

I    wA    io.    |il-i.||iw«w.  j-'l-i.|lA:s: 

3.  Comparans  regnum  caelorum  r  e  t  i  c  u  1  o  misso  in  mare, 
A-O-G     AG   I  A-A-G  II  A- A-G    A-G  I  A-A-G 


lo  Thomas  FitzHugh 


4.     Congreganti  multos  pisces  omne  genus  hinc  et  inde. 
A-O-A-GIA-G    AG  II  AG      A     I   A  -  A  AG 


The  double  accent  is  welcome  in  both  thesis  and  arsis,  as  in  the  first  line 
of  the  third  Scipionic  epitaph  (C.  I.  L.  I.  33,  p.  19;  Buecheler,  Carm,  Lai. 
Ejng.  I.  7): 

1       w'wC/     llj-l     Aij-ll      IwJ-l      1  1  J. 

Quel   a  p  i  c  e  insigne  D  i  a  1  i  s  fiaminis  gesistei. 
A   -    A  -  G  AA-GI  A-A-G°||  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 


1        1        lla.|lla.|!l       lla.|iwl<. 

5.  Quos  cum  traxissent  ad  Ktus,  tunc  coe})erunt  separare, 

A  -  A      A-A-G  ;  A-A-G  ||  A  -  A    A  -  G°i  A-O-A-G 

I    ^     1     lo|lla.     ||w»w      -:.  I   ^\l     l^ 

6.  Bonos  in  vasa  miserunt,  reliquos  malos  in  mare. 

AG  A-A-G  i   A-A-G  II    A  -  G      A-G|A-A-G 

7.  Quisquis  recolit  evangelium,  recognoscat  cum  timore. 

AG        A-Gi     A    -AG  II      A-A-G  |  A -A  AG 

Here  the  Keltic  type  reminds  us  very  vividly  of  its  ItaliV  sister  in  the  fourth 
Scipionic  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  I.  34,  p.  20;  Buecheler  f.  7): 

ij-lc.|ll-i.||l       I  ^  \  I   1  ^ 
Quoiei  vita  defecit,  non   honos,  honore.-, 
AG   A-GI  A-A-G  II  A  -  AG!  A-A-GV 


8.  Videt  reticulum  ecclesiam^  videt  hoc  saeculum  mate, 
AG    A-A-G   I  A- A-O-G  ||     A  -     A     A-O  i  G  -  A-d 

9.  Genus  autcm  mixtum  piscis,  iustus  est  cum  peccatore. 

A  -  AG  I   A-G     AG  ||A-G    A-  A   j  A-O-A-G 


I 


C'f.  Carmen  Arvale,  v.  2:  I 


Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris. 
A-G   AG  I  A-G      A  -  G  II  AG  A-A-0-G|  A-A-G 
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1      w-i.lo|ila.||l        i      1      a.|lwlo 

10.  Saeculi  finis  est  litus,  tunc  est  tempus  separare, 

A-O-G    AG  I  A- AG  II  A -A     A-G°|A-0-A-G 

1       a.      lw.:.|il^||l-t.       i-jl^       l^ 

11.  Quando   retia  ruperunt,  multum  d i lex e runt  mare. 

A-G°    A-0-G|A-A-G||  A-G°   A-O    |  A-G   A-G 

Ic.       lla.|i.l-i.||l       i       l-i.|lwlc. 

12.  Vasa  sunt  sedes  sanctorum,  quo  non  possunt  per  venire. 

AG     A-A-Gl  A  -  A-G  !l  A  -  A     A-GlA-OA-G 


II 

w^wllj-lllc^lllj-  ii|la.        Icr 

1.  Bonus  auditor  fortasse  quaerit  :  qui  ruperunt  rete; 

A  .  AA-G|  A-A-GII  A-G        A.A|A-G     A-G 

w«w      J-       1      j-|Ala.||li-i.      l|ia.      1    >:, 

2.  Homines  multum  superbi,  qui  iustos  se  dicunt  esse. 

A-G    A-G  I  A-A-GII   A-A-G   A|  A-G    A-G 

Cf.  the  second  and  fourth  Scipionic  inscription: 

^  !^  O  "  ^       I  MM  O  II  JL       ^       M  O         I  M  M  A 

C.I.  L.I.  30:   Subigit  omne  Loucanam  opsidesque  abdoucit. 

A-G    A-G|    A-A-G°||A-0-A-G  I  A-A-G 

ij-         ±-i.|Ala.||lia.|ila. 

Ibid.  1.34:  Annos  gnatus  viginti  is  diveis  mandatus. 
A-G      A-Gj    A-A-G||A-A-G|    A-A-G 

1     11a.    |1    Ic.    II  stll^jl    a,      1    1  >:, 

3.  Sic  fecerunt  scissuram  et  alt  a  re  contra  altare. 

A-AA-G  I  A-A-G  ||A-A-A-G|A-G    A-A-G 

^w«wa.|l      lwla,||l        1      J-      jl       1     wwl>:/ 

4.  Diabolo  se  tradiderunt  cum  pugnant  de  traditione, 

A -A-G|  A-A-O-A-GII  A-    A-G   |A-A-0-0-A-G 

lla.|l        l_la,||>Lw*wa,|Aa.       1     1    >:, 

5.  Et  crimen  quod  commiserunt  in  alios  volunt  transferre. 
A-A-GI    A- A-O- A-GII  A  -  A-G  |A-G    A-A-G 

We  have  proceeded  sufficiently  far  with  these  reproductions  of  the  Keltic 
tetrapody  to  compare  and  contrast  them  with  their  Italic  congeners:  we 
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note  the  clear  ear-marks  of  the  tripudlc  riiythm  in  the  frequent  recurrence 
and  c«»n5iiic;:ous  efifect  of  the  familiar  old  iripudium  sollisiimum  (A-A-G). 
whi«.h  here  asserts  its  Indoeuropean  validity':  on  the  other  hand,  tripudic 
expan5i<»n  is  freer  in  the  Keltic  type,  which  shon-s  in  genera]  less  trace  of 
the  5teTt^>t\ping  induences  alreadr  evidenced  in  our  earlier  Italic  tradition. 

la.lwl^^^        11        1-1.         1-         Iw 

6.  Ipsi  tradiderunt  libros  et  nos  audent  accusare, 

A-G^A-OA-G    AG   A- A    AG     A-O-A-G 

L    1  a.      i.    L   ^      Aj.        1      1      -lo.Alo' 

7.  Ut  peius  committant  scelus.  quam  commiserunt  et  ante, 
AA-G      A   AG     AG       A-A-O-A-G    A-A-G 

1        Ij.         la.       XIa       l-lolAlc. 

8.  Quod  possent  causam  libronim  excusare  de  timore, 

A-A-G      AG    A- A-G^    A-O- AG    A- A-A-G 

Cf.  the  first  dipody  in  C.  I.  L.  XI.  3078: 

Iw'wA  ^         ^llo*lla.stl^ 

Gonle^ium  quod  est  aciptum  aetatei  agendai. 
A-A-G       AG    A-A-G   A-A-G '  A-A-G 

Thus  the  unhellenized  tripudium  is  the  same  for  Roman  and  Kelt.  Simi- 
larly. 

•  Aa         Ij.        ^la.'11-la.llo 

9.  Quod  Petrus  Christum  nega\it,  dum  teneretur  de  morte. 

A-A-G       AG     A-.\-G      A-.VOAG   A-A-G 

to.      1      1j.1-1j.      1^      L  L  >s,     la.    llo 

:3.     M'ido  quo  pacto  excusabunt  factum  altare  contra  alt  are? 
AG     A-AG^    A-O- AG     AG     .\  A  G   A- G  A-A-G 

There  i>  merely  a  redistribution  of  the  tripudic  elements  in  the  Italic  ana- 
log-je.  Ma'-n»b..  ^at.  V.  20.  18: 

1        1     .L  1       ^    ^  1     ^  1      ^  1     ^     O  ^     >S0  W     1     ^  W        ^m 

Hi*r>emo  pulvere  vemo  luto  grandia  farra  Camille  metes. 
A  A-G=   A-O-G    AG  AG-    .\-0-G    .\-G    A-A-G     AG 

1     1^       1    a.       11a.         1         1    a.      1     w*w  o 

II.     £t  pace  Christi  conscissa  spem  ponunt  in  homine? 
A-A-G      .\-G     A.VG      A-A-G    A-A-G 
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Here  is  a  perfect  old-Roman  type;  for  example, 
Gellius,  VI.  9.  I.: 

^  ^       M  O  ^       ^  W       ^       "k      li    ^  ^         ^       "  "t  I      J»  W  ^ 

Religentem  esse  oportet    religiosus  ne  fuas. 
A-A-G    A-G  lA-A-G  ||    A  -  0-A-G|A- AG 

Appius  Claudius,  Festus  317: 

Inimicus  si  es  commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 
A  -  A-G  A-G|  A-A  -  G||  A-A-G  |  A-G 

1        lwl-i.|l      ic.  II  io.    11*11     !>:. 
12.     Quod  persecutor  non  fecit,  ipsi  fecerunt  in  pace. 
A  -  A-O-A-GI  A- A-G  II  AG  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

Accordingly,  everywhere  the  Keltic  Satumian  exhibits  the  laws  of  the 
Italic:  doubly  or  single  accent  in  either  thesis  or  arsis,  single  grave  stress 
and  only  in  arsis,  the  toneless  element  only  after  the  initial  thesis  or  the 
double  accent,  and  G  =  G°  when  following  A*  (initial  thesis)  or  A-A 
(double  accent);  cf.  Sacred  Tripudium  §5,  p.  12. 

§3.  The  Old-Irish  Satumian. — ^Zeuss  did  not  err  in  recognizing  the 
Keltic  inspiration  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  Christian  hymns  emanating 
from  a  Keltic  environment;  cf.  Gram,  Celt.  II.  920:  Non  dijfert  constniciio 
carminutn  eiusdem  saectdi  vel  posteriorutn  superstitum  ex  alia  celticae 
nationis  terra,  in  quam  Christiana  religio  etiam  literarum  cultum  intulit,  ex 
Hibemia,  sive  sola  assonantia  cum  certo  syllabarum  numero  dominatur 
in  his,  sive  praeter  eam  latinum  quoque  metrum  adhibetur. 

S.  Patricii,  Hibemorum  apostoli  (ab  a.  433  usque  ad  a.  460),  nepoti 
Secundino  adscribitur  hymnu3  alphabeticus  in  laudem  Patricii  adhuc 
vivi  (ap.  Galland.  10,  183;  cf.  Vitam  S.  Patr.  ap.  Boll.  Mart.  2,  276),  cuius 
versus  metri  latini  expertes  et  secundum  syllabarum  rationem,  ut  psalmus 
S.  Augustini,  etc.: 

1   1    >:,      la.|Ala.||Aa.       lj-|vr»w>:. 

I.     Audite,  omnes  amantes  deum,  sancta  merit  a 

A-A-G    AG  I  A-A-G  II  AG     A-Gl     A-G 


Cf.  the  third  Scipionic  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  33,  p.  19: 

w'w        1        1      1     a|s^»w1     J.||vr»wlwJ.|lj- 

Quibus  sei  in  longa  licuiset  tibe  utier  vita. 
A  -    A  A  -A-G  I     A  -  AG  II     A  -  A-O-GI  AG 
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2.  Viri  in  Christo  beati  Patrici  episcopi, 
A  -  G  A  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-G  ||  A- A-  G  |  A-A-O-G 

3.  Quomodo  bonum  ob  actum  simulatur  angelis, 

A-O-G       A      lA-A-GII     A-A-G°|A-0-G 


Cf.  the  inscription  of  the  triumphator  Mummius,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541,  p.  150 

i       1    O      1|  w»w       1    -t.   II      w»w       1   o-l    Iw-t. 

Ob  hasce  res  bene  gestas  quod  in  bello  voverat. 
A-A-G   A  I     A  -  AG  II      A  -    A-G°|  A-O-G 


1    _    ±    ^  I    1    ^      • 


^      —      JL^^J.         ^C^ 


II  1    1    c.   I  ^  1  w 


4.  Perfectamque  propter  vitam  aequatur  apostolis. 
A-O-A-Gj  A-G    A-G  II  A-A-G  I  A-A-O-G 

Cf.  C.  I.  L.  I.  541,  p.  150:  ^ 

i.±a.|il^||l       a.       w»w-t.    I   A    1        -t. 

Corinto  dele  to  Romam  redieit  triumphans. 
A-A-GI  A-A-G  II  A  -  G        A-G  |  A-A  -G 

I  1   >:,       1    ^\   11^   \\  I   I   ^\l    1    s^    a. 

5.  Beat  a  Christi  custodit  mandata  in  omnibuSi 

A-A-G      A-G|  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  |  A-A-O-G 

6.  Cuius  opera  refulgent  clara  inter  homines, 

A-G     A- G  I  A-A-G  II  AG    A-G  I    A-G 

1      1        c.       i-i.|ll      ^11 11        a.|lw«wa. 

7.  Sanctumque  cuius  sequuntur  exemplum  mirificum, 

A-A-G     AG  I  A-A-G  j|A-A  -  G  (A-A-G 

Cf.  C.  I.  L.  X.  5282: 

1      ^      1     w»w-t.|l     1      -t.||w«wl       ojAl-t. 

Quoius  ingenium  declarat  pietatis  alumnus. 
AG    A  -AG  I  A-A-G  II    A- A -Gj  A-A-G 

Livius,  Odys.  24: 

11^        lc.|lla.||l^lla.|w«w-i. 

Nexabant  multa  inter  se  flexu  nodorum  dubio. 

A-A-G     AG  I  A- AG  II  AG    A-A-G  i     AG 
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8.    Unde  et  in  caelis  patrem  magnificant  dominum. 
AG  A- A I  AG     AG  II     A-A-G|     AG 

Zeuss,  Gram,  Celt,  II.  921:  Post  stropham  Z  apud  Muratorium  (Anecd, 
Latin.  IV)  legitur  amplius  haec,  ab  alio  baud  dubie  addita: 

I.      Patricius  episcopus  oret  pro  nobis  omnibus, 
A-    A  -  G  I A-A-0-GIIA-G    A  -  A-G°|  A-O-G 


1       lwla.|lw^||il^  1         Ijiwo. 

2.     Ut  deleantur  protinus   peccata   quae   commisimus. 
A  -  A-0-A-G°  I  A-O-G  II  A-A-G       A  -  A    I  A-O-G 


^4,a.|la.||l^|lla. 
3.     Patrici  laudes  semper  dicamus, 
A-  A-G|  A-GJI  A-G  | A-A-G 


Here  we  have  the  Kehic  analogue  to  the  Italic  dipody,  or  Numerus  Italicus 
Isidorus,  Orig.  VI.  8.  12, 


1     1      a.     I  1    o-lj    1     ^    I  w»w   J- 

Postremus   dicas   primus   t  ace  as. 
A-A-G  I  A-GII  A  -G|     A-G 


F^seudo-Sall.  ad  Caesar.  1. 1.  2, 


Est   faber  suae   quisque   fortunae. 
A  -  A-G  lA-G  II   A-G  I  A-A-G 


1       1    \    ^        la.||la.|ila. 

4.     Ut   nos  cum  illo  semper  vivamus. 

A-  A   I   A  -  A-GII  AG  I  A-A-G 


^euss,  Gram.  Celt,  11.  1134:  Ex  Antiphonario  monasterii  Benchorensis  in 
^libernia  sunt  versus  post  hymnum  Secundini  in  S.  Patricium  allati  et 
lesumpti  a  me  e  Bibliotheca  patrum.  E  vetustissimo  hoc  antiphonario, 
]Uf)d  Muratorius  e  codice  bibliothecae  Ambrosianae  saeculi  octavi,  ut 
ridetur  editori  (Antiqq.  Ital.  3,  669;  saeculo  VII  vel  VIII  eum  attiibuit  Am. 
Peyron  Ciccr.  orat.  fragm.  ined.  p.  224),  publicavit  in  tomo  IV  Anecdotorum, 
]ui  liber  nunc  demum  in  manus  meas  venit,  proferam  etiam  alia  quaedam 
xempla  hibernicae  strudurae  poeticae  in  versihus  latinis. 
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Eiusdem  metri,  cuius  est  hymnus  Secundini  in  S.  Patricium  (ed.  Murat. 
p.  136),  octonarum  syllabarum  in  prioribus,  septenarum  in  posterioribus 
membris,  est  etiam  Hymnus  S.  Camelaci  (p.  142),  tribus  strophis  constans, 
quarum  est  prima: 

lie.      w^wllij-llw^wla-llwa. 

I.    Audite   bonum    exemplum    benedicti   pauperis. 
A-A-G       A     I  A-A-G  11     A-A-G°|  A-O-G 


w»w     la.  |w»wl*  ||A   -u     l-i.|w«w-i. 

2.    Camelaci   Cumiensis   dei   iusti  famuli. 
A  -  A-GI    A-  AG  II  AG  AG  I     AG 


Cf.  the  Epigramma  Naevii,  v.  4: 


llo-l    1  1      ^    II   w'w    -t.      1      -t.    I   11    -t. 

Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua  latina. 
A-A-G|A    -    A-GII     A-G    A -G|  A-A-G 

^^         A  1  ^11  liik||^lo|w^w^ 

3.     Exemplum  praebet   in   toto   fidelis  in  opere. 
A-A-G       A-G  |A-  A-G  ||A-A-G  |  A  -  A-G 

Cf.  Carmen  Priami,  Varro,  De  L.  L.  7.  28: 


w»w     -t.       ll^|la.||l       A-t-lllo. 

Ve teres   Casmenas   cascas    res  volo   profari. 
A  -   G     A-A-G  I  AG  II  A  -  AG  I  A-A-G 


1       lwa.|>!.j-       >ta,||w*wCf|A      Iwa. 

4.     £t  gratias  deo   agens   hilaris   in   omnibus. 
A -A-O-G  I  AG     A-GII     A-G|A-A-0-G 

Zeuss,  Gram.  Cell,  II.  1135:  Usitatius  tnetrum  hibemicum  septenarum  syl- 
labarum in  utroque  membro  oflFerunt  "  Versiculi  familiae  Benchuir" 
(p.  156),  quos  ob  assonantiam  copulativam  duplicem,  quae  eadem  est 
bisyllaba  plena  vel  dimidia,  proferam  omnes: 


1        A  w'w{lw<^||l^         1  ^|11>^ 

I.     Benchuir  bona   regula,   recta   atque   divina, 
AG        A       I  A-O-G  HA- G     AG!  A-A-G 
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Cf.  the  fourth  Scipionic  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  34,  p.  20: 


Magna  sapientia  multasque   virtutes. 

A-G|     A-A-0-GII  A-A-GI    A-A-G 

2.     Striata,  sancta,   sedula,   summa,  iusta  ac  mira. 
A-G     A-G^l  A-O-G  HA- G     A-GIA-A-G 


With  the  second  dipody,  cf.  the  Carmen  Arvale: 

Enos   Lases  iuvate. 
A-G    A-G  I  A-A-G 


So  also  the  stock  initial  dipody  of  the  Latin  literary  Satumian 


\L    a.  J/  U.    \    ^    L    ySf 

Virum  mihi   Camena. 
AG     AG  I  A-A-G 

3.  Miinther  Benchuir  beata  fide  fundata  cert  a, 

A-G      A  -    G   I  A-A-G  II  A-G   A-A-G  |  A-G 

1       Aio|ll>:.||lwl^|llc. 

4.  Spe  salutis   omata,    caritate   perfecta. 
A  -  A  AG  I  A-A-G°||  A-O-A-G  I  A-A-G 


"f.  the  fourth  Scipionic  epitaph,  C.  I.  L.  I.  34,  p.  20: 

1       ll>:.|Al-i.||l       w'wo-l     llo. 

Ne  quairatis  honore  quei  minus  sit  mandatus. 
A -A  A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A   -    A  -  Gj   A-A-G 

Jr  the  third,  C.  I.  L.  I.  33,  p.  19: 

Mors  perfecit  t  u  a  ut  essent  omnia   brevia. 


A-AA-Gj    A-G    A-G^||A-0-G|     A-G 

1-t.l       -t.|llc.||la.       lwa.|lo 

Navisnunquam  turbata,  quamvis  fluctibus  tonsa, 
A-G  A-G   I  A-A-G  ||    A  -  G°  A-O-G  j  AG 
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Cf.  the  Titulus  Coquorum,  C.  I.  L.  XI.  3078: 

Ququei hue dederunt  inperatoribus  summeis. 
AG    A  I  A-A-GlA-0-O-A-O-G  I   A- G 

6.  Nuptiis  quaque  parata,  regi  domino  sponsa. 
A-O-G    A-G|A-A-G||A.G    A-G|    A-G 

Ao.     1w«wj.|1c.'||>Ij.>Lj.|     1     !>:. 

7.  Domus  deliciis  plena,  super  petram  constructa, 

AG    A- A- Gl  AG  II  AG    AG  I  A- AG 


Cf.  the  second  dipody  in  the  Mummian  inscription,  C.  I.  L.I.  541,  p.  150: 


Corinto  dele  to  Romam  redieit  triumphans. 
A-A-G  I  A-A-GII  AG        A  -  G  I  A-A  -  G 


1      i.lvr<.|lc.||illa.|l       lo 

8.     Necnonvinea  vera,  exAegypto  transducta. 
A-A   A-O-GIAGII    A-A  AG  I   A- AG 


Cf.  Naeyius,  Bell.  Pun,   (ap.  Priscian.   7.   16.  75): 

la.       la,|w»wlc.||iwla.|la. 

Senex  fretus    pietate    adlocutus  summi 
AG    A-G  I    A- A-G^IIA-O-A-G  I  A-G 


la.     1     o-l     1     i     a.||l-la.|la. 

Regis  fratrem  Neptunum  rcgnatorem  marum 
A-G   A-G  I  A-A-G°  ||  A-O-A-G  I  A  -G 


la.lwa.|lc.||l>:.i>:.{llo 

9.     Certe  ci vitas  firma,  fortis  atque  munita, 
A-G°  A-  O  -  G I  AG  II  AG  A  -  G  I  A-A-G 


lwl^|llc^||l.L      JL    j.|w'w^ 
10.     Gloriosa   ac  digna,  supra montem  posita. 
A-O-A-G  I  A  -  AG  II  AG      A  -  G  |     AG 

Cf.  the  second  Scipionic  Elogium,  C.  I.  L.  I.  30,  p.  16: 

^"^^     JLa    I    JL    1^     I  -jL  »■•    '    ^      ■-    —   -*- 
Subigit  omne  Loucanam  opsidesque  abdoucit. 
A    -  G  AG  I   A-A-G°  II  A-O-A-G  I  A-A-G 
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lo        Ala.|lc.||l-i.lc.|ll^ 

1 1 .  Area  Cherubin  tecta,  omni  parte  aurata, 
AG   A  -  AG  I  AG  ||  AG  AG  |  A-A-G 

12.  Sacrosanctis  referta,  viris  quatuor  portatu. 

A  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-G  IIA-G     A  -  G  |  A-A-G 

Cf.  the  Mummian  triumphal  tablet,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541,  p.  150: 

I    l^\     li   -t.    II   1    J-     w»wa.|  st   1       i 

Corinto    delete  Romam  redieit  triumphans. 
A-A-Gj   A-A-G  IIA-G     A-G|  A-A-G 

1    a.    lie.    |l>:/||la.l^|Aic. 

13.  Christo  regina  apta,  solis  luce  amicta, 

AG  A-A-GI  AG  IIA-G  A-GI  A-A-G 


1       a.         ^l^\l^\\ly^l^\lly:, 

14.  Simplex  simulque  docta,  undecunque  invicta 

A-G     A-A-G|A-G1  A-O-A-G  j  A-A-G 

la.llo|l>^||vr«w-:-        1      a.|ll^ 

15.  Vere  regalis  aula,  variis  gemmis  omata, 
AG  A-A-G  I  AG  ||     A-G     A  -  G  |  A-A-G 

^    1     >:,       1    ^  \1   <,  \\l  >:,      ij.|ll^ 

16.  Gregisque  Christi  caula,  patre  summo  servata. 

A-A-G    AG  I  AG  IIA-G    AG  |  A-A-G 

la.l-i.|ll<.||l       ilc^lllo 

17.  Virgo  valde  foecunda,  haec  et  mater  intacta, 

AG  AG  I  A-A-G  ||  A  -  A  AG  |  A-A-G 

18.  Laeta  ac  tremebunda,  verbo  dei  subacta. 

AG    A  I    A  -  AG  IIA-G  AG  I  A-A-G 


Cf.  the  second  Scipionic  elogium,  C.  I.  L.  L  30,  p.  16: 

Gnaivod  patre  prognatus,  f ortis  vir  s  a  p  i  e  n  s  q  u  e. 

AG     A-G|  A-A-G  IIA-G  A|     A-A-G 

llc.|i.i>:.||l      I    1  u.  \  1  I  ^ 

19.     Cui  vita  beat  a   cum  perfectis  futura, 
A-A-G  I  A-A-G  II   A  -  A  A-GI  A-A-G 
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Cf.  the  Faliscan  Cooks,  C.  I.  L.  XI.  3078: 

Gondecorant  saipisume    comvivia  loidosque. 
A  -  A  -G  I  A-A-O-GII  A-A-O-GI  A-A-G 

W    ilk     «      ^  W      «     O    II  ^       ^    »    >^     I      "      "    ^ 

20.    Deopatre  parata,  sine  fine  mansura. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-G  !|  A  -  AG  |  A-A-G 

Cf.  the  Faliscan  Cooks,  ibid.: 

lo-l-t.   I   I    1    ^||w»w    1    -t.   I    1    1   -t. 

Utei  sesed  lubentes  bene  iovent  optantis. 
A-GA-G|A-A-G||  A  -  A-G|  A-A-G 

Also  the  first  Scipionic  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  32,  p.  18: 

1  A     1    ^  I  i  1>:,||  1  w»w  \ll  ^ 
Consol  censor  aidilis  hicfuet  apudvos. 

.A-G    A-G|  A-A-G  ||A  -  A    |  A-A-G 

The  fourth  Scipionic  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  34,  p.  20: 

i    -i.l>:,|ila.||i     ^a.    |>!,1>:, 

Quoiei  vita  defecit,  non  honos,  honore. 

A-G  A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-A-G  j  A-A-G 
Ibid.: 

1     a.      i     a.|Ala.||lla.|i     1     a. 

Annos  gnatus  viginti  is  diveis  mandatus. 
A-G    A-G|  A-A-G||A-A-G|A-A-G 

Naevius,  Bell.  Pun,  (ap.  Probum  in  Verg.  Eclog.  VI.  31): 

i  ^       w»w   jll^ll   1      1      -u   I    1     1    >^ 

Postquam  avem  aspexit  in  templo  Anchisa. 
A-G       A     |A-A-G||A-A-G|A-A-G 

Ibid,  (ex  Interpolatore  ad  Aen.  III.  10): 

1     a.      1     ^  I   li  J-   ||>l   w»w>:.  \ll^ 

Noctu  Troiad  exibant    capitibus  opertis. 

AG   AG  I  A-A-G  II  A -AG   |  A-A-G 

Zuess,  Gram,  CelL  II.  11 36:  Octonae  syllabae  membris  singulis  continentur 
in  hymno,  qui  inscribitur:  Memoria  abbatum  nostrorum  (p.  159;  e  codice 
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Qdelius  reddit  Am.  Peyron  in  Cic.  orat.  fragm.  ined.,  p.  225),  in  quo  quatemi 
versus  strophamefficiunt.  Sunt  sex  eiusmodi  strophae  cum  assonantia  ^ali 
item  continuata,  altemante  tamen  inter  syllabas  a,  quae  primam  et  ultimam 
stropham  occupat,  et  inter  us  et  ww,  quae  in  mediis  obtinent.  Has  pro- 
feram  ob  nomina  abbatum  in  eis  enarrata  inde  a  ComgiUo,  magistro 
Columbani  fundatoris  monasteriorum  in  terra  continent!,  ut  refert  Jonas 
Bobiensis,  usque  ad  Cronanum,  qui  vixit  circa  medium  saeculi  septimi 
(cf.  Murat.  praef.,  p.  124): 


11-4,1        -t.il      la.||w«wllc.|w*wa. 

I.    I.  Amavit  Christus  Comgillum,  bene  et  ipse  dominum, 

A- AG  A  -  G  I    A- AG  II     A-AA-G|     A-G 

Cf.  Appius  Claudius  (ap.  Priscian.  8.  4.  18): 

w'wla-l-t.  Ill-t-llll-t-llo. 

Inimicus  si  es  commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 
A-A-G  A-G|A-A-G  ||  A-A-G|A-G 

1      yZf     w'w.^{llwJ.||     1       O         llojlwo. 

2.  Carum  habuit  Beognoum,  domnum  omavit  Aedeum, 

AG       A-G  I  A-A-0-GII  A-  G     A-A-G^j  A-O-G 

Cf.  the  Mummian  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541,  p.  150: 

I     1     ^l|w»w     l-i-ll     A      ll-i.|lw>:. 

Ob  hasce  res  bene  gestas  quod  in  bello  voverat 
A-A-G    A  I  A  -  AG  II   A  -  A  A- G°  |  A-O-G 

11^1      -i.|lla.||l      Ij-Ij-IAIo. 

3.  Elegit  sanctum  Sinlanum,  famosum  mundi  magistrum. 
A-A-G  AG  I  A-A-G  II  A -A-G  AG  I  A-A-G 


1     1     wl-i.|w«w-i.||ll-i.      la.|lwa. 

Quos  convocavit  dominus  coelorum  regni  sedibus. 
A- A-  O- A-G  1     A-G  II  A-A-G   A-G°  I  A-O-G 


1       ^la.|lw»w^||ll>:.       I     ^     \   Is^     a. 

II.     I.     Gratum  fecit  Fintenapum  heredem,  almum,  inclitum, 
A-G    A-G  I    A-A-G    ||  A-A-G      A-G°    |  A-O-G 

1-Ij-     I     11     wa.||w«wll     c.|lw^ 

2.     Inlustravit  Maclaisreum,  caput  abbatum  omnium 

A-O-A-G  I   A- A-O-G  II     A  -  AA-G°|  A-O-G 
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3.  Lampade  sacra  Eseganum,    magnum  scripturae  medicuro 

a-o-ga-g;   aa-giia-g    a-a-g  j  a-g 

4.  Quos  convocavit  dominus  coelorum  regni  sedibus. 

A  -  A-  O-  A-  G  1     A  -  G  II  A-A-G     A-G°i  A-O-G 

1     a.     A     >la.]>tl     c.|!ilcri|w*w     la. 

III.  I.     Not  us  vir  erat  Beracnus,  ornatus  et  Cuminenus. 
A-G    AA-G;  A-A-G  IIA-AGAi    A-A-G 

Cf.  the  Faliscan  Cooks,  C.  I.  L.  XI.  3078: 

Gonlegium  quod  est  aciptum    aetatei    agenda!, 
A-A-G      A  -  G  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

^w»w>:.    1      io-ll      la.      ||llo|ia. 

Opiparum  ad  veitam  quolundam  festosque  dies. 
A-A-G    A-A-G  I  A-A-G    ||  A-A-G  I  AG 


The  Caecilian  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  1006,  p.  218: 

1       1      i     a.    I    w«w     1     o   II     1     a.    !    i  w»w  c. 

Hoc  est  factum  monumentum  Maarco  C  a  i  c  i  I  i  o. 
A-A     AG  I      A  -  AG  II   AG  \  A-A-G 


The  Protymus  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  X.  5282: 

JL     ^    M  ^    ^  ^  I   M  ^  A    I  ^    ^  JL  \^      w  JL     ^ 

Quoius  ingenium  declarat     pietatis    alumnus. 
AG    A- AG  !  A-A-GII     A-A-GA-A-G 

2.        la.       stlc.ilwj-||slla.lc.;lla. 

Pastor  Columba  congruus,  querela  absque  Aidanus, 
A  -  G     A.A-G°  I  A-  O-  G  ||  A-A-G    AG!  A-A  -  G 

la.sla.|lla.|!l^lla.,lla. 

3.     Rector  bonus  Baithenus,  summus  antistes  Crotanus, 
AG    A-G'A-A-G   II    AG     A-A-G'  A-A-G 


Cf.  the  Carmen  Arvale,  C.  I.  L.  I.  28: 

lo      sto-'sla.        1      j-||>La,llw>:/!ll     a. 

Nevt  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere    in  pleoris, 
A    G  AG  I  AG      A  -  G  II  AG  A-A-O-G  I  A-  A  -  G 
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^   ^^t^   I   ^1^      1       II   lu.   Au.   I    1         1   ... 

Satur  fure,    fere  Mars,  iimen  sali    sta  verber. 
AG     A         A  -    A     II  AG  AG  I  A  -  AG 


1     1    w1^|w»w^||11j.    l^llwj. 

4.     Quos  convocavit  dominus  coelorum  regni  sedibus. 

A-AO-A-G  I    AG    ||A-A-GA-G°    A-O-G 


IV.   I.     Tantis  successit  Camanus,  vir    amabilis  omnibus. 
AG    A-A-G  lA-A-G   II  A-A  A-0-G°|  A-O-G 


2.     Christo  nunc  sedet  supremus,  hymnos  canens  quindecimus, 
AG     A -AG  I  A-A-G  II   AG    AG  |    A-A-G 


Cf.  the  third  Scipionic  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  33,  p.  19: 

Honos fama virtusque,  gloria  atque  ingenium. 
AG  AG  I  A  -  A-G°||  A-O-G  A-  G  |  A  -  A  -  G 

w*w      11      1j.|w*w1j.||w*w1wj.|1j. 

Quibus  sei  in  longa  iicuiset    tibe  utier  vita 


A  -  A  A-A-G  I    A-A-G  ||     A  -  A-O-G  |  AG 
The  Mummian  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541,  p.  150: 

A1jl|11j.||1jlw*wj.|.11     jl 


Corinto    dele  to  Romam  redieit  triumphans. 
A-A-G    A-A-G  II   AG     AG  I  A-A  -  G 


1j-11j.|11jl  II  lie.    >tj.|w*wj. 

3.  Zoen  ut  carpat  Cronanus,  consen^et  eum  dominus, 
AG  A-A-  G  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  AG  |     AG 

1  lwl^|w»w^||ll^        1    ^\l^^ 

4.  Quos  convocabit  dominus  coelorum  regni  sedibus. 

A  -  A-O-A-G  I    A  -  G  II  A-A-G    A-G°|  A-O-G 


Xon  est  quod  moneatur,  continues  Zeuss  (Gram.  Celt.  II.  1137),  assonan- 
tiam,  quae  continuatur  per  membra  exeuntia,  inveniri  lateralem  quoque, 
ut  in  praecedente  carmine.  In  his  duobus  igitur  carminibus  etiamper 
plures  versus  continuata  ref>eritur  una  assonantia  finalis,  qui  mos  tamen 
so!  it  us  est  nonnisi  cambricis  carminibus.     Per  pauciores  vero  versus  vel 
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*  .  .  • 

membra  assonantia  continuata  (cf.  p.  914)  etiam  in  hibernicis  satis  consueta 

fuisse  videtur,  cum  occurrat  e.  gr.  per  tres  versus  Columbani  (p.  922),  per 
tria  membra  versus  quinti  carminis  codicis  Neob.  (p.  933),  per  quatema 
membra  in  strophis  temporalibus  Antiphonarii  Benchorensis  (ed.  Mur.  p. 
143),  ut:  altissime  lumime  nomine  domine,  tertiam  clementiam  perpetuam 
gratiam,  etc. 

Per  octona  porro  membra  vel  etiam  dena  continuata  assonantia  finalis 
dominatur  in  singulis  strophis  hymni  alphabetici  in  S.  Comgillum  abbatem 
eiusdem  Antiphonarii  (p.  139),  quarum  quaedam  etiam  initialem  literam 
suam  (quae  insuper  in  latere  quoque  adhibetur)  in  initio  membrorum  con- 
tinuant, e.  gr.  strophae  A  et  D: 

A.       I.        11^      l^|i.lo||ll^|.t       Iw'w.:. 

Audite  pantes  ta  erga  allati    ad  angelica. 
A-A-G    AG  I  A- AG  ||  A-A-G  |  A  -  A     A  -  G 


L  L  ^        j/  ^     \    L  y^  >Sf  \\    4/      w'w      ^>:f|Xw 

2.  Athletae  dei,  abdita  a  iuventute    florida, 

A-A-G    A-G° ;  A-O-G II A  -  A      A-G°|A-0-G 

3.  Aucta  in  legis  pagina,  altasancti   per  viscera. 

A-G  A  -  A-G^  I A-O-G  ||  A-G  A  -  G  |  A  -  A-O-G 

4.  Apta  fide,  iustitia,  ad  dei  ducta  gaudia, 
A- A  A-G|  A  -  A-G  ||  A-A-G  A-G°,  A-O-G 

M  ^  M        ^       ^  I     ^  W       O  11        JL       JL       ali  M  ■»  M  W  ^ 

5.  Alti  adlata  merit  a.   afifatim   concord  antia 
A-G  A-A-G  I    A-  G  II  A-A-G°  |  A  -  O  -  A-O-G 

l>4,l>Lu.     |lwu.     ||ll^|lw      Iwu. 

D.     I.     Doctusindei    legibus,  divinis    dictionibus, 
A-G  A-A-G°|  A-O-G   jjA-A-G^j  A- O- A-O-G 

I  1  J,     1     a.|w*wJ.||Aa:       1    j.|Alwa. 

2.     Ditatus  Sanctis  opibus  deo  semper  placentibus 
A-A-G    AG  I    AG  ||A-G     A-G  |  A-A-O-G 


Cf.  the  Mummian  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541,  p.  150: 

Ob  hasce  res  bene  gestas  quod  in  bello  voverat. 
A -A-G  A- A   I  A-G  It  A-G  A-G°|A.O-G 
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3.  Dedicatus  in  moribus,  del  Stephanus  agius. 
A-0-A-G|A-A-0-G  !|A-G     A  -  G  [  A-G 

4.  Docebat  sic  et   ceteros  dicta  docta  operibus 

A-A-G  A-A  I AO-G  ||A-G  A-  G  |  A  -  A  -  G 

Thus  in  the  providence  of  history  Ireland  became  the  sheltered  haven  for 
he  conservation  of  the  only  branch  of  Keltic  civilization  that  could  hope  to 
scape  the  leveling  genius  of  Rome,  and  thus  the  blight  of  Hellenism, 
rhich  wiped  from  literature  the  very  name  and  fame  of  Italic  accent  and 
hythm,  passed  without  injury  over  their  Keltic  twin  sisters  in  old  Ireland, 
t  is  to  the  strength  of  Irish  culture  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  that  we  are 
idebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  Keltic  Satumian,  which  fiunishes  us, 
s  we  have  seen,  so  illuminating  a  supplement  to  our  fragmentary  remains 
f  its  Italic  analogue. 

.The  first  and  most  enduring  conquest  of  this  culture  was  over  our  own 
^refathers,  the  Anglosaxons,  among  whom  therefore  the  Italico-Keltic 
atumian  was  earliest  introduced;  cf.  Zeuss,  Gram.  Celt.  II.  923: 

Magis  progressa  assonantia,  frequentior  indpiens  et  amplior  finiens, 
tiam  trisyllaba  saepius,  invenitur  deinceps  apud  Anglosaxones  carmina 
itine  scribentes,  ad  quos,  cum  primitus  propria  fuerit  eis  nonnisi  initialis 
ssonantia,  ut  ceteris  Germanis,  ab  Hibernis  haec  forma  transgressa  putanda 
<r/,  ut  transiit  scriptura  et  ars  pingendi  codices  et  omandi. 

Construit  e.  gr.  Aldhelmus,  Saxonum  occidentalium  episcopus  (obiit  a. 
09),  Opp.  ed.  Giles,  Oxon.  1844,  p.  iii: 

1.  Summi  satoris   soli  a  sedit  qui  per  aethralia, 

AG  A-A-G^IA  -  G||A-G  A-G|A-A-0-G 

1^4.iu.|lw>:,||l_l^|Alwu. 

2.  Alti  Olympi  arcibus  obvallatus  minacibus, 
A-G  A-A-G°  I  A-O-G^ll  A-O-A-G  |  A-A-O-G 

i^i     -t|wJL^^|JLJ.A      ^^       JL>^^ 

3.  Cuncta  cemens  cacumine  coelorum  summo  lumine. 

AG  A-G   I  A-A-O-G  II  A- AG    A-G°|A-0-G 


:t  p.  113: 

I.     Vale,  vale,    fidissime,  phile  Christi  carissime, 
A-G   A-G  I  A-A-O-G  HAG      A-G    A-A-O-G 
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I        1      l^|drw»w^||l^     Al^     ilw^ 

2.  Quern  in  cordis  cubic ulo  cingo  amoris  vinculo. 

A- A    A-G|  A- A- G||A-G  A-A-G°|A-0-G 

Aj.        l>:/|llwo||lj.lj.|llw>4r 

3.  Ave  Hova   altissime,  olim  sedes  sanctissime, 
AG    A-G  lA-A-0-GIIA-G  A-GI    A-A-O-G 


II 

4.     Salutatis  supplicibus  Ethelwaldi  cum  vocibus. 
A- A-G|  A-A-GII    A- A-G|  A-A-O-G 

Cf.  Carmen  Arvale,  C.  I.  L.  I.  28: 


•     •   ^  I   f   f 


I 


!|1     w     1     w 


Semunis  altemei  advocabitis  conctos. 
A-A-G]  A-A-G°||A.O-A-0-G|   AG 


The  Faliscan  Cooks,  C.  I.  L.  XI.  3078: 


1  Aj.|llwJ.||Al>:r|llj. 

Quei  soueis  argutieis  opidque  Volgani. 
A-  A-GI  A-A-O-GIIA-A-GI  A-A-G 


iw*wa.|llwj-l|l       I  s^  <,  \  I    I    ^ 


Gondecorant  saipisume  com vi via  loidosque 
A  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-O-G  II   A  -  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

The  Mummian  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541,  p.  150: 

1         i.:.|llo||lwu.|ll^ 

Hanc  aedem  et  signu  Herculis  Victoris. 
A  -  A-  G  I  A-A-G°  II  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

First  Scipionic  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  32,  p.  18: 


1         l^|iwu.||liwu.|l^ 

Hone  oino   ploirume  cosentiont  Romai. 
A  -  A- G°  I  A-O-G  II  A- A-O-G  I    AG 

Naevius,  Bell.  Pun.  (ap.  Priscian  VI.  i.  6): 

A  Iw-tjAlj-  II  11    .:.|11j. 
Bicorpores  gigantes  magnique  Atlantcs. 
A  -  A-O-G  I  A-A-G  I!  A  -  A  -  G  I  A  -  AG 
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Epigramma  Nae\'ii  (ap.  Gell.  I.  24.  i.): 

1  _1-j.|11j.]|1Aj-|11o 
Immortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere. 
A-  O-A-G  I  A- AG  IIA-A-G  |  A-A-G 


5.  Te,  te  herus  in  omnibu;  clarum  creavit  in  actibuB, 

A- A     A    lA-A-O-G  IIA-G    A-A-G  |A-A-0-G 

6.  Forma  etusu  virilem,  facto  et  dicto  senilem. 

AG  A-A-G  I  A-A-G  ||  AG  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

Aj.      1u.|11wj.||1     II     c.|ilw-t. 

7.  Tuam  primum  propaginem  per  profundam  indaginem. 
A-G     AG  I  A-A-O-G  ||A  -  A-A-Gj  A-A-O-G 

8.  Curiose   con  ice  re,  mentis  atque  in  spice  re. 
A-O-A-Gj     A-A-G  II  AG   A-Gj  A-A-G 

i^    A^|Alw-t.||l^i^|l     iwu. 

9.  Nullus  valet  volucribus  summi  coeli  sub  nubibus. 

A-G  A-G  I    A-A-G  II  AG  AG  I  A-A-O-G 

Assonantia  finalis,  quae  est  contraposita,  animadvertitur  interdum  dimidia, 
quae  in  carminihus  hihernice  scriptis  frequerUior  estj  e.  gr.  in  arcibus  mina- 
cibus,  cubiculo  vinculo,  sblia  aethralia.  Versus  cuiusque  quodvis  mem- 
brum  est  octo  syllabarum,  eiusdem  ambitus  cuius  est  hymnorum  Am- 
brosianorum  quaevis  linea,  sed  differunt  haec  quod  metrum  latinum  vel 
quantitas  omnino  deest. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  we  have  in  the  hymns  of  St.  Ambrose,  to  which 
Zeuss  here  refers,  the  native  Keltic  Satumian  of  the  Gallic  race,  with 
the  suf)eradded  quantities  and  verse-beat  of  Hellenizing  metric. 

Nod  aliter  Anonymus  ad  Anonymam  (Baldhardus,  ut  videtur,  ad  Berth- 
githam),  in  operibus  S.  Bonifacii,  ed.  Giles,  Lond.  1844,  p.  280: 


w  A         »      ^     I    M  M  w  ^    11       —      ^      M      yZf    \    ^  ^  ^  O 

1.  Vale  Christo  virguncula,  Christi  nempe  tyruncula, 
A-G    A  -  G  I  A-A-O-G  ||  A  -  G    A  -  G  |  A-A-O-G 

2.  Mihi  cara  magnopere  atque  gnara  in  ope  re, 
A-GA-Gj    A-A-G  IJA-G    A-G|A-A-G 
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A^     1     u.  I    11^    II   lo     1     ^  I    lw«w- 

3.  Tibi  laudes  contexo  atque  grates  ingemino, 
AG  A-  G  I  A-A-G  !|  AG   A-  G  |  A  -  A  -  G 

Cf.  the  Carmen  Arvale: 

>!r  A      >!r  J.     I    >!^  X  O 

Enos  Lases  iuvate. 
A-G  A  -  G  I  A-A-G 

!>:,     AaJ    i      >ti>:.||lj.     1     AJl     Al^ 

4.  Teque  rogo  cum  tremore,  agna  Christi  pro  amore, 

AG    AG  I  A-A    A-  G  II  AG    A  -  G  |  A-A-A-G 

±>*,      1^1    1      11>:.   II  11     w    ^Idrlw^:. 

5.  Vota  redde  cum  fervore    altissimo  in  aethere, 
AG  AG  I  A-  A-A-G  ||  A-A-  O-  G  |  A-A-O-G 

1  W>i/WU.j     V^'wA     ||>i/'v^l>£r|     wlwU. 

6.  Quae  pepigimus  pariter,  memorare    tenaciter. 

A-A    A-  G  I    A  -  G  II     A  -  A-G|  A-A-O-G 

Eodemque  modo  Berthgitha  ad  Baldhardum,  ibid.  p.  273: 

i.u.l^|llw>:.||lll       u.|lw»w^ 

I.     Vale  vivens  feliciter,  ut  sis  sanctus  simpliciter, 
AG  AG!  A-A-O-G  II  A-A  A-  G  I  A-A-G 


^  A     >tj.|llw^||w*wlj.|l      1     WC' 

2.     Tibi  salus  per  saecula  tribuatur  per  culmlna. 
AG  A-G  I  A-A-O-G  ||      A  -  A-G  |  A-  A  -0-G 

llu.lj.|w*wa.||lu.        l>:,|llwu. 

5.     Vivamus  soli  domino  vitam  semper  in  saeculo. 
AA-GA-GI      A-G||A-G     A-GjA-A-O-G 

Itemque  eadem  poetria  baud  dubie  (nomen  in  inscriptione  non  additur) 
ad  Baldhardum  in  fine  carminis  p.  272: 

W    Jb      ^    ^     I       W    ^       ^        ^      II     ^       W    w    ^         X      W    M    ^ 

1.  Have  care  crucicola,  salutate    a  sorore, 
AG  AG  I    A  -  A  -  G  II  A  -  AG  j  A-A-A-G 

Is:,     >lu.|llw^||l      u.     l.t|lw«wu. 

2.  Fine  tenus  feliciter,  famam  serva  simpliciter. 
AG    AG  I  A-A-O-G  ||  A-GA-GjA-A-  G 
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Winfridi  (S.  Bonifacii)  ipsius  epistola  poetica  ad  Nidhardum,  scripta  circa 
a,  720,  induta  est  eadem  forma.     Sunt  primi  versus  (p.  30): 

l^     1^      |llwu.||w«v7l^|l      Iwu. 

1.  Vale,  frater,  florentibus    iuventutis    cum  viribus, 
A-GA-G]  A-A-O-G  ||  A  -  A-G|A-A-0-G 

2.  Ut  floreas  cum  domino    in  sempitemo   solio, 
A-A-O-G  I  A  -  A  -  G  II  A-A-0-A-G  j     A-  G 

i       1      w     ^|lw«wu.||l^       I     ^jlw'wu. 

3.  Qua  mart>'res  in  cuneo   regem  canent  aethereo, 

A-A-O-G  lA-A-G  IIA-G    A-GjA-A-G 

I     1     u.|w»ww«w^||lwi     ^(1     Iw     ^ 

4.  Prophetae  apostolicis  consonabunt  et  laudibus. 

A-A-GI      A-     A-G°  IIA-O-A-G    A-A-O-G 


Xonnisi  bisyllaba  assonantia  finalis  et  frequent! us  monosyllaba  legitur 
hie,  quae  una  cum  initiali  eam  constructionem  orationis  ligatae  sistit,  quae 
in  vetustis  carminibus  hibemice  et  cambrice  scriptis  primitus  obtinei  et 
communiter. 

Hanc  formam  orationis  poeticae  quis  credat  esse  ortum  primum  apud  poetas 
christianos  finientis  imperii  Romani  et  transisse  ad  Bardos  Cambrorum  et  in 
carmina  gentilia  Scandinavorum  ?  Assonantia  initialis  autem  si  propria 
dicenda  est  formae  poeticae  Germanorum  iam  vetustis  temporibus,  iam 
turn  cum  "celebrabant  carminibus  antiquis,  quod  unum  apud  illos  memoriae 
et  annalium  genus  erat/'  gentis  suae  conditores,  assonantia  incipiens  una 
cum  finali  nee  non  intermedia  putanda  est  celticae  orationis  ligatae  forma 
prisca  culta  iam  a  Bardis  et  Druidis.  Apud  Hibemos  et  Cambros  poetas 
iunctus  reperitur  communiter  strictior  versuum  ambitus  et  certus  syllabarum 
numerus  nee  non  eerta  versuum  eollocatio,  dum  latini  poetae  imitantes 
saepius  latina  metra  supposuerunt;  quis  eiusmodi  formas  etiam  Gal- 
Lis  cognita  negarit? 

The  certain  answer  to  the  Keltic  grammarian's  question  is  far  more  com- 
prehensive than  he  could  imagine  at  the  time:  the  aceent  and  rhythm  of 
the  double  acute-stress  and  single  grave-stress  is  the  common  Indoeuropean 
possession  of  the  Italico-Keltic  stock,  and  the  tripudic  distich  or  Satumian 
tetrapody  their  common  epic  form.  The  Carmen  Arvale,  the  Iguvine 
Litany,  and  Fiace's  Hymn  are  fruits  of  one  culture-historical  tree,  and  the 
Sacred  Tripudium  is  the  artistic  root  of  them  all. 
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§4.  The  Gallic  Satumian. — When  ve  leave  the  sheltered  island-home 
of  Keltic  culture,  and  enter  the  Keltic  mainland  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  North 
Italy,  we  shall  expect  indeed  to  find  our  Gallic  Satumian,  but  not  without 
the  quantities  and  verse-beat  of  Hellenizing  Rome:  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  our  own  Romanic,  Germanic,  and  English 
Long  Meter  tell  the  rest  of  the  story;  cf.  Zeuss,  Gram.  Celt.  II.  916: 

S.  Ambrosius,  episcopus  Mediolanensis,  in  Gallia  natus  (a.  333,  obiit  a. 
397),  cultus  divini  publici  hymnis,  antiphonis  etc.  celebrandi  primus  auctor 
fuit,  sicut  eius  notarius  Paulinus  refert  ad  S.  Augustinum  (Append,  ad  opp. 
S.  Ambros.  ed.  Bened.,  Paris,  1690,  p.  IV):  "Eo  Ambrosii  tempore  primum 
antiphonae,  hymni  ac  vigiliae  in  ecclesia  Mediolanensi  celebrari  coeperunt, 
cuius  celebritatis  devotio  usc^ue  in  hodiemum  diem  non  solum  in  eadem 
ecclesia,  verum  per  omnes  paene  occidentis  provindas  manet." 

Hymni  S.  Ambrosii  tetrametro  iambico  compositi  sunt,  sed  accedit  forma 
assonans  eodem  modo,  ut  monosticha  Columbani  Hibemi  mox  proferenda, 
hexametro  latino  composita,  assonantia  etiam  vetusta  hibemica  induta  simt. 
Solvo  hie  stropham  quatuor  linearum  secundum  hibemicum  collocationis 
modum  in  versus  duorum  membrorum,  quorum  quodvis  est  octo  sylla- 
barum,  duos,  et  signo  assonantiam  lineolis  in  initio,  Uteris  cursivis  in  fine, 
e.  gr.  in  exordio  hymni  martyrum: 


I.    Aeterna   Christi  munera  et  martyrum  victorias, 
A-A-G     A-G°l    A-O-G  HA- A-O-G  I   A-A-O-G 


a.    Laudes  ferentes  debit  as,   laetis    canamus    mentibus. 
A-G    A-A-G°|  A-O-G   ||  A-G   A-A-G^]    A-O-G 

llwlu.|lw-«.||lu.       >ti|l^       I   ^ 

3.     Ecclesiarum   piincipes,    belli   triumphales  duces, 
A-A-0-A-G°|  A-O-G  II  A-G    A  -  A  |  AG    AG 


1  !>:,     lj.|iwj.!|li>:.l    A|iw>:.# 

4.     Coelestis  aulae  milites,  et  vera  mundi  lumina. 
A-A-G  A-G°  I  A-O-G  ||  A-A-G  A-G°  |  A-O-G 


!!>:.     lu.llw^||     11     o     1     ^llwj. 

5.    Terrore  victo   saeculi    spretisque  poenis  corporis 
A-A-G  A-G°  I  A-O-G  |l  A-  A  -  G  A-  G°  |  A-O-G 
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6.    Mortis  sacrae  compendio  vitam  beatam  possident. 
A-G   A-GIA-A-O-G  ilA-G  A-A-G°|    A-O-G 


It  is  clear  that  we  have  before  us  our  familiar  Keltic  Satumian,  now  clad  in 
the  dress  of  Hellenizing  metric, — ad  formam  metri  ianibici, 

Xoniiisi  monosyllaba  assonantia  finalis,  caque  lateralis  et  dispersa  tantum, 
\-ix  contraposita,  legitur  in  hoc  hymno  (octavo  editionis  Bened.  2,  p.  1222), 
sad  iam  bisyllaba  etiam  in  sequentis  noni  exordio: 

I.    Somno  refcctis  artubus  spreto  cubili  surgimus. 
A-G  A-A-G°  I  A-O-GII  A-G  A-A-G°|  A- O-  G 


1^      >tu.|^lwo|i>Li>:.l     i|lwu. 

2.  Nobis,  pater,  canentibus  adesse  te  deposcimus. 
AG  A  -  G  I  A-A-O-G  II  A-A-G  A  -  A  I  A- O- G 

L    L    <,    L     j.|lwj-||llc/lc.|lw-t. 

3.  Te  lingua  primum  concinat,  te  mentis  ardor  ambiat, 
A-A-G     A  -  G°  I  A-O-G  ||  A- A  -  G    A-G°  |  A-O-G 

I     iw-i.|AlwJ.||l     1     o      1     Ijlwu. 

4.  Ut  actuum  sequentium  tu,  sancte,  sis  exordium. 
A-A-O-G  I  A-A-O-G  II  A  -  A  -  G  A  -  A  I  A-O-G 


L^sonantia  est  hie  copulativa,  eaque  duplex,  in  prima  stropha,  contraposita 
1  secunda.  Assonantia  finalis  bisyllaba  porro  in  aliis  hymnis,  quorum 
uctor  vetustissimis  testimoniis  asseritur  Ambrosius  (cf.  editorum  admoni- 
lonem  in  hymnos),  e.  gr.  in  primi  stropha  sexta: 

l^>Li.c.|l     Au.||l^.l^|>llw^ 

1.  Gallo  canente  spes  redit,  aegris  salus  refunditur, 
AG  A- A-  G  I  A  -  AG  ||  AG    AG  |  A-A-O-G 

1    ^   Al^|lwu.||l^   A^jAlwu. 

2.  Macro  latronis  conditur,  lapsis  fides  revertitur. 
A  -  G  A-A-G°  I  A-O-G  II  A-G  A-G  I  A-A-O-G 


Immo  trisyllabae  assonantiae  finientis  nee  non  mediae  sunt  exemplavel 
rstigia,  e.  gr.  in  quarti  secunda  stropha: 

1     1    Alj.|iw^||i     iwj.|ilw>:. 

I.     Non  ex  virili  semine,   sed  mystico  spiramine 
A  -  A  A-A-G°  I  A-O-G  ||  A-  A  -  O  -  G  |  A-A-O-G 
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1      u.        A^jl^.    ^^Illl^l       a-liw-.. 

2.     Verbum  dei   factum  caro  fructusque  ventris  floruit 
A-G    A-G|A-G  A-GIIA-A-G  A-G°|A-0-G 

Cf.  Carmen  Arvale: 


Neve  luem  mem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris. 
AG  AG  I  AG     A-GII    A- A  A-O-G  |  A-  A  -  G 

The  Italico-Keltic  tetrapody  (Satumian),  common  alike  to  Italy  and  Gaul, 
has  thus  been  provided  with  its  Hellenizing  dress, — adformam  metri  iamhici. 
In  quinti  hynmi  sexta: 

I.     Sicquinque  millibus  viris  dum  quinque  panes  dividis, 
A-A-G°    A-O-GI  A-G  II  A  -  A-G  A-G°|  A-O-G 


2.     Edentium  sub  dentibus  in  ore  crescebat  cibus. 
A-A-O-G  I  A  -  A  -  O  -  G  II  A-A-G  A-  A-  G  I  AG 


In  septimi  tertia  et  quarta  stropha: 

1.  Votis  vocemus  et  patrem,  patrem  perennis  gloriae, 
AG    A-A-G  I  A-A  -  G  ||    A-G  A-A-G°  |  A-O-G 

A-t.    Alu.|lwa.||l    -..    Ai-ullw-t. 

2.  Patrem  potentis  gratiae   culpam  releget    lubricam. 
A  -  G  A-A-G°  I  A-O-G  II  A  -  G    A-A-G  I  A-  O  -  G 


11       .:.1j.|1wJ.     II     1-1.  4/l>4r|lwJ. 

3.   'Informet  actus  strenuos,  dentes  retundat  invidi, 
A-A-G    A-G°  I  A-O-G  ||  A  -  G    A-A-G^  I  A-O-G 


Lju     a     1     ^|lwu.||l^     Alu.|lw^ 

4.     Casus  secundet  asperos,  donct  gerendi  gratiam. 
A  -  G    A-A-G^  I  A-O-G  !l  AG  A-A-G°  I  A-O-G 


In  his  praeUr  formam  externam  incognitam  poetis  classicae  vetustatis  el 
peregrinam  certe,  quae  adest  hand  dubie,  quamvis  ut  additicia  plus  vel  minus 
observaUif  dominatur  adhuc  metrum  latinum  et  syllabarum  quantitas.  It 
is  clear  that  our  author  has  mistaken  rhythmic  subitance  for  incidental 
form:  the  substance  is  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudic  tetrapody;  the  incidental 
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form  is  Hellenizing  quantity  and  verse-beat;  cf.  Sacred  Tripudiumy  §31-32, 
where  the  precisely  analogous  Hellenization  of  the  Italic  tetrapody  is 
exhibited.  • 

§5.  Fiacc's  Hymn. — We  have  now  shown  that  the  rhythmical  stock-in- 
trade  of  Italic  and  Keltic  monk  alike  was  the  familiar  old  tripudic  distich  or 
Satumian  tetrapKxiy,  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  in  inscription 
and  in  literature,  and  which  is  uniformly  composed  of  two  distinct  tripudic 
dipodics.  Thus  the  Sacred  Tripudium  emerges  as  the  accentual  and 
rhythmic  norm,  not  alone  of  Italico-Romanic,  but  also  of  Keltic  speech  and 
verse,  and  furnishes  us  the  sure  key  to  the  accentual  and  rhythmic  systems 
of  Latin,  Oscan-Umbrian,  and  Keltic. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  Old-Irish  Hymn  of  Fiacc;  cf .  Leo, 
CommentaHo  de  Carmine  Vetusio  Hibemico  in  S,  Patricii  Laudem,  Halle, 
1845,  P-  4^-'  Auctor  carminis  nostri  a  viris  doctis  Hibemiae  nominatur 
Fiecus,  et  didtur  discipulus  S.  Patricii,  idemque  episcopus  Sleibtensis 
fuisse.  Falsum  autem  hoc  esse,  docemur  disticho  XXII,  ubi  Temoria 
ieserta  memoratur,  quae  anno  demum  540  p.  Chr.  desiitregia  inhacinsulae 
•e<;ione  esse  civitas.  Theologi  Hibemici  facillime  dubitationem  toUunt; 
licunt  enim,  Fiecum  virum  sanctissimum  prophetiae  facultate  praeditum 
uisse,  praevidisse  igitur  Temoriae  desertionem;  quae  argumentatio,  licet 
heologis  satisfaciat,  nobis  ab  historico  perscrutandae  huius  rei  studio 
iliena  esse  videtur.  Ex  nostra  igitur  sententia  a  S.  Patricii  discipulo  com- 
>ositum  esse  hoc  carmen  nequit,  quod  inde  quoque  elucet,  quod  poeta  libros 
intea  scriptos  citat  etiam  eo  in  loco,  ubi  "S.  Patricii  confessio'*  respici  non 
joterat,  nam  de  canonum  studio  apud  S.  Germanum  nihil  omninorefert  ilia 
onfessio.  Perantiquum  vero  esse  hoc  carmen  eo  argumentamur,  quod  ne 
ina  quidem  absurdissimarumde  S.  Patricio  fabularumin  eoexstat,  quae  mul- 
ae  aliis  omnibus  in  narrationibus  de  S.  Patricio  inveniuntur.  Probatur  haec 
ententia  porro  ignorantia  posteriorum,  qua  factum  est  ut  nomen  monta- 
larum  Scottiae  regionum  et  civitatis  Autesiodorensis,  quae  in  nostro  carmine 
ndubitanter  inveniuntur,  non  solum  non  intellegerent,  sed  ut  ad  haec 
lomina  interpretanda  fabulas  maxime  a  vero  aberrantes  fingerent  de 
■^atricio  per  Alpes  Romam  et  ad  insulas  maris  Tyrrheni  profecto.  In 
^ibemia,  quae  a  sexto  ad  octavum  saeculum  scholis  suis  excelluit  et  in 
>alliam,  Germaniam,  adeo  in  Italiam  doctores  nii<iit,  postea  bellis  civilibus 
:t  peregrinorum  incursionibus  tot  tantaeque  urbes,  monasteria  scholae 
levastata  sunt,  ut  magna  doctrinae,  qua  omata  f uisset,  laus  omnino  delere- 
ur,  totaque  fere  insula  ignorantiae  caligine  obtegeretur.  In  hac  infelic- 
ssima  aetate  fabulae  natae  esse  videntur  de  S.   Patricio  absurdissimae: 
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narrationem  vero  poeticam  deeius  vita,quamnostypisiterumexcudendam 
curamus,  priore  tempore  cum  vigerent  adhuc  in  insula  eruditio  at  sanum 
indicium,  scriptam  esse  necesse  est.  Accuratius  de  tempore,  quo  composi- 
tum  sit  carmen,  constituere  non  possumus:  neque  ante  540  p.  Chr.  neque 
uti  opinamur  post  sacculum  octavum  scriptum  est: 
I.     Genair  patraicc  innemthur  ised  atfet  hiscelaib 

A-G    A-G    lA-A-G  IIA-GA-GIA-AG 


This  opening  Keltic  Satuniian  is  composed  of  two  tripudic  dipodies,  rach 
of  the  most  universal  Ttalico- Keltic  type;  e.g'., 

Carmen  Arvale:  Enos  Lases  iuvate 

AG  A  -  G  I  A-A-G 

On  the  city-gate  of  Anagnia: 

L    J,    1   <,  \  i    I    A 

Flamen  sume  samentum. 
AG     AG  I  A-A-G 

The  first  Scipionic  Inscription: 

1    J-    1     .:.  I  1  1  J. 


Consol  censor  aidilis. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-G 


Livius*  Odysseia: 


W  ^  W    ^m  W        J»       ^ 

Virum  mihi  Camena. 
A  -  G  AG  I  A-A-G 


Naevius'  Bellum  Punicum: 


A    -t    A  1  I   1    1    J. 

Novem  lovis  Concordes. 

AG  A-GIA-A-G 


Anonymus  ap.  S.  Bonifacium,  Giles,  1844,  p.  280: 

Mihi  cara  magnopere  atque  gnara  in  ope  re 
AG   AG  I  A-A-G   ||A-G  A-G|  A-A-G 
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Tibi  laudes  contexo  atque  grates  ingemino. 
AG    A-G|A-A-G||A-G  A-G|  A-A-G 

Aldhelmus,  Giles,  1844,  p.  113: 


Vale,  vale,  fidissime,  phile  Christi  carissime. 
AG  A-G  I  A-A-O-G II  A-  G   A  -  G  I  A-A-O-G 


Berthgitha  ad  Baldhardum,  Giles,  p.*  273: 


Vale  vivens  feliciter  ut  sis  sanctus  simpliciter. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-O-G  II  A- G    AG  I  A-A-G 


Ibid.,  Giles,  p.  272: 

1^  Aj.|11wu.||1  a  1  j.|lw*w-t. 
Fine  tenus  feliciter,  famam  serva  simpliciter. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-O-G  il  AG    AG  |  A-A-G 

P.  280: 

Vale  Christo  virguncula,  Christi  nempe  tyruncula. 
AG   A-  G  I  A-A-O-G  ||  A  -  G    A-  G  |  A-A-O-G 

>Lu.l  a.|l  iw^lllA  I  <,\  11  >^  ^ 
Tuam  primuin  propaginem  per  profundam  indaginem. 
AG    A-G  I  A-A-O-G  IIA-A  A-G  I  A-A-O-G 

1       ^Au.|Alw^||i.^lj.|llw^ 

NuUus  valet  volucribus  summi  coeli  sub  nubibus. 
AG  A-G  I  A-A-O-G  ||  A-G  AG  |  A-A-O-G 

.l*lo|llw>:.||la.l.*.|l    lw>:. 
Ave  Hova  altissime,  olim  sedes  sanctissime. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-O-G  ||A-G  AG  |  A-A-O-G 

Versiculi  FamUiae  Benchuir  (ed.  Murat.,  p.  156): 

1j-     i-«.|llo||l     I     l>:r|ll^ 

Virgo  valde  foecunda,  haec  et  mater  intacta 
A-G   A-G  I  A-A-G  |l  A  -  A  AG  jA-A-G 
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We  recognize  therefore  in  the  Satumian  rhythm  of  the  double  stress  the 
common  artistic  type  of  the  Italico- Keltic,  or  Western  branch,  of  the  Indo- 
european  family:  a  sustained  tripudic  rhythm,  that  abhors  the  stressless 
arsis  of  the  Greek,  and  therefore  admits  the  O-tone  only  after  the  initial 
accent  (A^)  of  the  rhythm  or  after  the  double  accent  (A- A)  of  the  tripudium, 
where  all  tripudic  reversals  (G-A-O  and  G-G)  are  also  righted.  The  same 
curse  of  Hellenizing  grammar,  which  successfully  blotted  out  the  record  of 
the  tripudium  in  Latin  philology,  is  responsible  for  the  corresponding  obscur- 
ation of  tripudic  accent  and  rhythm  in  Keltic  philology. 

2.     Maccan  sembliadan  deac  intan  dobreth  foderaib. 
A-G      A  -AG  I  AG  HAG  A  -G  I  A-A-G 


Cf.  Versiculi  Fatniliae  Benchuir,  v.  7: 

Domus  deli ci is  plena  super  petram  constructa. 
AG    A-A- G|A-G||A-G    AG  |  A  -  AG 

In  this  way  the  Bangor  Antiphonarium  becomes  a  perfect  key  to  the  laws 
of  Italico- Keltic  accent  and  rhythm. 
Ibid.,  V.  13: 

Ij.  11c.|1>s.||1j.1o|A1o 

Christo  re  gin  a  apta  solis  luce  amicta. 

AG  A-A-G  I  AG  ||A-G  AG  |  A-A-G 

Ibid.,  V.  15: 

l-«.ll.^il.:/||w*wj-      1    J,  \  I  I  <, 


Vere  regalis  aula,  variis  gemmis  omata. 
AG  A-A-G  I  AG  II    AG    A  -  G  j  A-A-G 

Very  characteristic  of  our  Keltic  tradition  is  the  fondness  for  the  paracata- 
lectic-procatalectic  expansion  of  the  first  tripudium  in  the  dipody  or  tetra- 
pody  (A-G  A-A-G),  of  which  on  the  other  hand  the  rolling  wheel  of  Helleniz- 
ing art  has  left  meagre  traces  among  Italic  remains: 

Carmen  Priami,  Varro,  De  L.  L.  VII.  28: 


W^WJ-       1      1      i|l      J.||»         >trj.|llj- 

Veteies  Casmenas  cascas  res  volo  profari. 
AG    A-A-G  I  AG  jIA- AG  I  A-A-G 
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We  find  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  dipody  in  the  Carmen  Arvale,  v.  2: 


Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris. 
A-G   AG  I  AG     A  -  G  II A-G  A-A-O-G  |  A  -  A  -  G 


The  Mummian  Inscription  illuitrates  it  in  each  dipody  of  v.  i : 

Ductu  auspicio    imperioque  eius  Achaia  capta. 
AG    A  -  A  -  G  I  A-  O  -  O-AG  !|  AG  A- AG  |  AG 

Similarly  the  Protymus  Inscription  in  the  first  dipody,  v.  3: 


Quoius  i  n  g  e  n  i  u  m  declamt  p  i  e  t  a  t  i  s  alumnus. 

A-GA-A-Gj    A-A-G  II   A-A-Gj  A-A-G 


It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  proportion  as  we  withdraw  from  the  field  of 
Hellenizing  art  this  paracatalectic-procatalectic  type  of  tripudic  expansion 
becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  until  in  the  Old-Irish  tetrapody  it  divides 
honors  with  the  double-paracatalectic  type  (A-G  A-G)  itself.  In  this  way 
f)ur  Keltic  tradition  furnishes  a  perfect  supplement  to  the  Latin  Satumian. 
3.     Succat  aainm  itubrad  ced  aathair  ba  fissi. 

A-G   AG  I  A-A-G  II  A-A  AG  I  A-A-G 


Cf.    Versiculi  FamUiae  Benchuir,  v.  17: 


Virgo  valde  foecunda,  haecet  mater  intacta. 
AG  A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-A   A-G  I  A-A-G 


Aldhelmus,  Giles,  p.  113,  v.  7: 


I  ^      1      j.|llwj.||i       11,      <,\l    I  >:,  ^ 

Tuam  primum  propaginem  per  profundam  indaginem 
A-G     A-G  I    A-A-O-G  IJA  -  A  A- G|  A-A-O-G 


Li^au.*,  Odyss.  12: 


Quando  dies   adveniet  quem  profata  Morta  est. 
A-G  AG  I A  -  A  -  G  II    A-A   AG  I  AG    A 
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Cf.  also  Livius,  Odyss,  17: 

w*wa.       1      c.|Aia.||l    1^1    1      Ale. 

I  g  i  t  u  r  demum  U li xi  cor  frixit  prae  pavore. 
A-G     A-G|  A-A-G||A-A-G|  A  -  A  AG 

Naevius,  BeU.  Pun.  12: 

A   a.      la.  |w»wl>:.  ||lw   1  a|    1    ^ 

Senex  fretus  p  1  e  t  a  t  e  adlocutus  summi 
A-G    A-G  I    A  -  A-G°  ||  A-O-A-G  'AG 

1-1.     1a|      lla.||l-.l.i.|>La. 

Regis  fratrem  Neptunum  regiiatorem  marum. 
A-G    A-G  I   A-A-G^IIA-O-A-G  I  A-G 


4.     Mace   alpuim  maic  otide  boadeochain  odissi 

A  -  A  -  G   I    A  -  A-G  II  A  -  A-  G  I  A-A-G 

Cf.  Aldhelmus,  Giles,  p.  113,  v.  4: 

w's7     1     .l|1w'wo||n./'w1.l|     1      IwO. 

S  a  1  u  t  a  t  i  s  supplicibus  Ethelwaldi  cum  vocibus. 
A- AG  I  A- A- G  II    A  -  AG  I  A  -  A-O-G 


Versictdi  Familiae  Benchuiff  v.  19: 

1       lc.|Xl>:/||l        11j.|11o 

Cui  vita  beata  cum  perfectis  futura. 
A  -  AG  lA-A-G  II  A  -  A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


Naevius,  Bell.  Pun.,  v.  20: 

d.lw.i.|4.1a.||l     1    c.|l    1   ^ 

Bicorpores  gigantes  magnique  Atlante? 
A-A-O-G  I  A-A-G  II  A- A-G  I  A-A-G 


The  Faliscan  Cooks,  vv.  3-4: 

1        Aa-jl      lwa.||Al>:.|lla. 

Quei  soueis  argutieis  opidque  Volgani 
A  -  AG  I  A-  A-O-G  II  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

1    w'wo.    |llwa.||l    lw>:.|l    1     >z. 

Gondecorant  saipissume  comvivia  loidosque. 
A-A-G  I  A-A-O-G  I!  A- A-O-G  |  A-A-G 
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A[)pius  Claudius,  2: 

ll^\      1       4.a.||l_lwc.|>lw»wa. 

Amicum  cum  vides   obliviscere   miserias. 
A-AG  I    A  -  A-G°  II  A-O-A-O-  G  j  A  -  A  -  G 

5.    Bai  se  bliadna  ifognam  maisse  doine  uistoimled 
A-A    AG  I  A-A-G  II  AG   A-G|  A-A-G 


Identical  with  v.  3,  except  that  the  first  and  third  tripudia  have  changed 
places. 

6.    Batar   ile    cothraige   cethartrebe  aiafognad. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-G  ||A-A-0-G|  A- AG 

Identical  with  v.  i,  except  that  procatalexis  (A-A-O-G)  takes  the  place  of 
double  paracatalexis  (A-G  A-G)  in  the  third  foot.     Compare: 
Anonymus  ap.  S.  Bonifacium,  Giles,  p.  280,  v.  5: 

Ic.       i       ^    \     I        llc.||llwA|>liwC. 

Vota  redde  cum  fervore    altissimo  in  aethere 
A-G  A-G  I  A  -A  AG  |l  A-A-O-G  A-A-O-G 


The  Second  Scipionic  inscription,  v.  3: 

la.      l>:/|lla.!|>llwc.|AA 

Quoius  forma   virtutei   parisuma  fuit. 
A-G    A-GIA-A-GII   A-A-O-G  I  AG 


Naevius,  BdL  Pun,  4: 

la.       1     a.    |.l    1     a.     II  .lw»w    >:,    |>l     1     a. 

Noctu  Troiad   exibant   capitibus   opertis. 

AG    AG  |A-A-G  ||A  -  A  -G  jA-A-G 

Ibid.,  3: 


1       c.         Aijllc^jll       la.|ll^ 

Postquam   avem   aspexit  in  templo  Anchisa. 
A-  G       AG  I  A-A-G  II A  -  AG  I  A-A-G 


Ibid.,  20: 


w'w.i.l>:.|llc.||l        l.:.|lla. 

Inerant  signa  expressa   quo   modo  Titanes. 
A-  G    AG!  A-A-G  ||  A  -  AG  I  A-A-G 
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7.    Asbert   Victor  frigniad   milcon  tessed  fortonna 
A-G    AG  I  A-A-GII  A-G    A-G  I   A-A-G 


Identical  with  v.  i. 

8.  Forruib   achois  forsindleicc  maraid  aoes   nibronna. 

AG      AG  I     A-A-G   ||    A-G    AG  |  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  i. 

9.  Dofaid   tarelpa  huile  de   mair  baamra   retha 

AG      A  -A-GI  A-GII  A  -  A      A-A-G  I  AG 


Cf.  Versiculi  Famtliae  Benchuir,  v.  7: 

Domus  deliciis   plena  super  petram  constructa. 
AG     A- AG  I  A-GII  AG    AG  j  A- AG 

Ibid.,  V.  II. 

Area   Cherubin   tecta  omni   parte   aurata. 
AG    A-A-G  I  AG  !|  A-G    A-G  j  A-A-G 

Ibid.,  V.  13: 

lal.  ilc.|l^||lal.  ic.|>llc. 

Christo  regina  apta   solis   luce  amicta. 
AG     A-A-G  I  AG  ||  AG    AG  |  A-A-G 

Ibid.,  V.  15: 

la.iic.|lo||w«wa.      1      a.|llc. 

Vere   regalis   aula  variis  gemmis  ornata. 
AG  A-A-G  I  AG  II     AG    AG  I  A-A-G 


St.  Ambrosius,  Hytnnus  Mariyrum,  v.  2: 

1      -a-      >tla.|iw...||ia.      ^  L    ^    \    L   ^    ^ 

Laudes  ferentes  debitas  laetis  canamus    mentibus. 
A-G    A-A-G°|A-0-GI|A.G    A-A-G^jA-O-G 


And  frequently  elsewhere  in  the  Ambrosian  hymns. 
Naevius,  Bell.  Pun.  31: 

Prima  incedit  Cereris  Proserpina  puer. 
AG   A-A-G!     A-GII    A-A-O-GjA-G 
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A  type  otherwise  hard  to  find  among  the  disiecta  membra  of  our  Latin 
tradition. 

10.     Conidfargaib  lagerman  andes  indeisciurt  let  ha. 

A-A-G  I  A-A-G  IIA-G    A-A-G    |A-G 

Cf.  Muratorium,  Anecd.  Lat.  IV,  after  stanza  Z  of  the  Hymnus  Alphabeti- 
cus  in  honorem  Patricii: 

Patricius  episcopus  oret  pro  nobis  omnibus 
A  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-O  -  G  II  A-G    A  -  A-G°|  A-O-G 

Hymnus  S,  Cameldci,  ed.  Murat.,  p.  142: 

w'w     L    a.    I    w'w     i.     Jm    II  ^-L      ^    a|w'w    ^ 

Camelaci  Cumiensis  dei  iusti  famuli. 
A  -  AG  I      A  -  A-G  IIA-G    AG  I     A-G 

Versictdi  Familiae  Benchuir,  Murat.,  p.  156,  v.  12: 

Sacrosanctis  referta,  viris  quatuor  portata. 
A-A-G!  A-A-G   IIA-G         A-GI    A-A-G 


St.  Boniface,  Episiola  ad  Nidharduniy  ed.  Giles,  p.  30: 

lic.a.|l         w»w^i|llwla.|w»w^ 

Ut  floreas  cum  domino  in  sempitemo  solio. 
A-A-O-G  I   A    -    A -G  IIA-A-O-A-GI    AG 


St.  Ambrose,  ed.  Bened.,  Hymn  V,  Stanza  6: 

A1wa|1       1w>:.||A1>4.        llo-jj/a. 

Edentium  sub  dentibus   in  ore  crescebat  cibus. 
A-A-O-G  I  A  -A-O-G  II  A-A-G      A-A-G  I  A-G 


The  Carmen  Arvale,  v.  4: 

lla.|lia.||lwlwA|l      A 

Semunis  altcrnei    advocabitis  conctos. 
A-A-G|A-A-G°||A-0-A-0-G|  A-G 


The  Mummian  Inscription,  v.  2: 

lla.|ila.||l     ^        w»w^|A       1       ^ 

Corinto  dele  to  Romam  redieit  triumphans. 
A-A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-  G       A  -  G  I  A  -  A  -  G 
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Livius,  Odysseia,  v.  3: 

Mea  puera  quid  verbi   ex  tuo  ore  supra  fugit? 
A    -    A  -  G  I   A  -  A-G  II  A-A-G  AG    AG    AG 


Naevius,  Bell.  Pun.,  30: 

1      la.|iij.||lia.|lj. 

Res  divas  e  d  i  c  i  t  praedicit  castus. 
A  -  AG  I  A-A-G  II  A-A-G  I  AG 


Compare  also  the  redistribution  of  the  identical  elements  in  AppiusClaudius,  2 : 

w.»w   i-i.       i^|i       1      ^||i      l^lio. 

I  n  i  m  i  c  u  s  si  e »   commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 
A-A-G  A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-A-G  I  AG 


Put  the  second  and  third  tripudia  in  the  first  and  second  places,  invert  the 
thesis  and  arsis  of  the  first,  and  we  have  the  rhythm  under  consideration. 

II.     In  innsib  mara  torrian  ainis  innib  adrimi 
A  -A-G  I     A  -  A  -  G  II  AG  AG  |  A-A-G 

Cf.  St.  Boniface,  Epistola  ad  Nidhardutn,  Giles,  p.  30: 

Qua  martyres  in  c u n e o  regem  canent  aethereo. 
A  -  A-O-G  I  A  -  A  -  G  II  A-G     AG  ]    A  -  A  -  G 

Versiculi  Familiae  Benchuir,  v.  12: 

Sacrosanctis   referta,   viris   quatuor  portata. 
A  -  A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-G      A  -  G  |  A-A-G 

Carmen  Arvale,  v.  3: 

w»ww»wlw»w        1      II 1-1.     la.     |1      i      a. 

Satur  fure,  fere  Mars,  limen  sali,    sta  verber. 
A  -  A     !     A  -    A    HAG    AG  I  A-A-G 


Mummius  Triumphator,  v.  2: 

i,l.i.|lla.||ia.  w»wa.|A       la. 

Corinto   dele  to  Romam  redieit  triumphans. 

A-A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-  G  A  -  G  I  A  -  AG 
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12.    Legais  canoin  lagerman  ised  adfiadat  lini. 
AG    A-GIA-A-GIIA-G  A-A-Gl  A-G 


Identical  with  v.  i ,  except  that  the  third  tripudium  is  paracatalectic-pro- 
catalectic  instead  of  double-paracatalectic.     Compare: 
Hymnus  in  Laudem  Pakiciiy  Ap.  Galland.  10,  183: 

^m        ^^        ^^  ^^     ^^       I       ^^     ^m     m^        \\       ^m     ^^        mm     ^^        I        ^^  ^^     ak 

Cuius  opera  refulgent  clara  inter  homines. 
AG     A-G  lA-A-G  IIA-G  A-G|    A-G 

Versiculi  Familiae  Benchuir,  ed.  Murat.,  p.  156,  v.  3: 

Munther  Bench uir   beata  fide  fundata  certa 
A-G       A  -  G  I  A-A-G  II  A-G  A-A-G  I  A-G 


With  interchange  of  the  dipodies: 
Ibid.,  V.  7: 

Domus  deliciis  plena,  super  petram  constructa. 

AG    A-A-GI  AG  IJA-G  A-G|  A- A  -  G 

Ibid.,  11: 

lo    ^1     A|l>:.|IiA     Ic^lllc. 

Area  Cherubin  tecta  omni  parte  aurata. 
A-G  A-A-G  I  AG  ||  AG  AG  |  A-A-G 

Ibid.,  13: 

1       -a.ll^|lc.|!lj.l>:.|Al>:/ 

Christo  regina  apta,  solis  luce   amicta. 
A  -  G  A-A-G  I  AG  |]A-G  AG  |  A-A-G 
Compare  also: 

Memoria  Ahhatum  Nostroruniy  ed.  Peyron  in  Cic.  orat.  fragm.  ined.,  p. 
225,  Stanza  I,  v.  2: 

Carum  habuit  Beognoum  domnum  omavit  Aedeum. 
A-G      A-  G  I  A-A-O-G  ||  A  -  G    A-A-G°|  A-O-G 

Ibid.,  Stanza  III,  v.  3: 

la.Al|l'lA||l        c.        lla.|lljL 

Rector  bonus  Baithenus,  summus  antistes  Crotanus 
AG    A-G    A-A-G  IIA  -  G     A-A-GlA-A-G 
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Ibid.,  Stanza  IV,  v.  2: 

Christo  nunc  sedet  supremus,  hymnos  canens  quindecimus. 
A-G      A- A-G|  A-A-G  ||A- G    A-G|A-A-G 

St.  Ambrose,  Hymnus  Martyrum,  v.  6: 

1     a.      A      A|llwa.||ia.     Ala.|iw     jl 

Mortis  sacrae  compendio  vitam  beatam  possident. 
A-G    A- G|A-A-0-G  IIA-G  A-A-G°|  A-O-G 

Livius,  Odysseia,  24: 

L    L     a,     1     cilia.  II  li     ^     1     a.|w»wj. 

Nexabant  multa  inter  se   flexu  nodorum  dubio. 
A- A-G  A-Gj  A-A-G  IIA-G  A-A-Gj     A-G 

Compare  also  the  first  dipody  in  Naevius,  Bell.  Pun.,  31: 

1     c     lla.|w»w    ^||Alwc.|l^ 

Prima  incedit  Cereris   Proserpina  puer. 
A-G  A-A-G  I      A  -  G  II  A-A-0-  G  I  A-G 


And  both  dipodies  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Mummian  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I, 
541: 

1     a.    Iw^wo-jlwwl    >:.||1>:..11a|1a 

Ductu  auspicio  imperioque  eius  Achaia  capta. 
A-  G  A  -  A-G°  I  A-O-O-A-G  !l  A-G  A-A-G  I  AG 


13.  Dochum  nerenn  dodfetis  aingil  de  hifithisi 
AG      A  -  G    I  A-A-G  ||  AG    A-A  j  AG 

Practically  identical  with  v.  i. 

14.  Menicc  atchithe  hifisib  dosnicfed  arithisi 
A  -  G      A-A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A  -  A  -G  A-A-G 


Identical  with  v.  6,  except  that  in  the  first  tripudium  the  expansion  is  para- 
catalectic-procatalectic,  not  double  paracatalectic.  Zimmer's  emendation 
(Kelt.  Stud.  II.  163)  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

15.     Robo  chobair  donderinn  tichtu  patraicc  fororhlad. 
A-G    AG  ;  A-A-G  IIA-G    A-G    |  A-A-G 
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Identical  with  v.  i. 
16.     Roclos  cian  son  agarma  macraide  caille  fochlad. 


AG     A- A  lA-A-G  ||A-A-G  AG  |  AG 
Cf.  Mcmoria  Abbatum  Noslrorum,  Stanza  II,  v.  i: 

1     JL     la.|lw'wc^    II   11     >4.     1      >:.|lw     J. 

Gratum  fecit  Fintenapum  heredem  almum  inclitum 
A-G   A-GIA- A-G  IIA-A-G    A-G^IA-O-G 


Ibid.,  Stanza  IV,  v.  3: 

I  M   I     1     a.|l     1     A    II   11     c.     Aa.|w»wJ. 

Zoen  ut  carpat  Cronanus,  consenret  eum  dominus. 
AG  A-A-G|A-A-G  IJA-A-G  A-G|    AG 

Hymnus  in  S.  ComgiUumy  ed.  Mur.,  p.  139,  Stanza  A,  v.  4: 

Ic'  ^^|1w'w.l||1J^^  1c|1wc> 
Apta  fide,  iustitia,  ad  dei  ducta  gaudia. 
AG  A-  G  I  A  -  A  -  G  II A-A-G  A-G°  |  A-O-G 

Aldhelmus,  ed.  Giles,  p.  iii,  v.  3: 

1       ^1       a.|Alwo||ll^l       a.|lw>:. 

Ciincta  cemens  cacumine  coelorum  summo  lumine. 
A-G    AG!  A-A-O-G  II  A-A-G  A-  G°|  A-O-G 


Compare  the  first  dipody  in  the  Titulus  Coquvrum,  v.  i : 

l^/'w   a.       A        a.  I   11    c.    II  llo.  I   Ala. 

Gonlegium  quod  est  aciptum  aetatei    agendai. 
A-A-G     A  -  G  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

The  last  dipody  in  Livius,  Odysseia,  3: 

w'w     w'wC^I     1        la.||lA^lc^|w'>7     1      ^ 

Mea  puera  quid  verbi  ex    tuo  ore   supra  fugit. 
A   -   A-  G  I  A  -  AG  II  A-A-G  AG  |      A-A-G 

Ibid.,  17: 

w*wa1        o-jAla-lllla.        lA|lc. 

Igitur  demum  Ulixi    cor  Mxit  prae  pavore. 
A-  G  A  -  G  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G      A-A|  AG 

rbid.,  18: 

i  J»  ^  W     ak       I       »     ^       ^     II   ^         ^     ^  M        ^         ^       I       M  ak 

Celsosque  ocris  arvaque  putria   et  mare   magnum. 
A  -  A  -  G  A-G°  I  A-O-G  !|  AG    A  -  A    j  A  -  G 
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Ibid.,  24: 


1     1     J-      l>a.|llA   II  lj.J.i     jujw'w-i. 

Nexabant  multa  inter  se  flexu  nodorum  dubio. 
A- A- G  A-G|  A-A-G  |!A-G  A-A-GI    AG 
Ibid.,  26: 

Inferus  an    supenis  tibi  fert  deus   funera,     Ulixes. 
A-O-G  A  .  A  -  G  I  AG   A-A-G^  |!  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 
Ibid.,  36: 

1         w'w^         1         ^jl         i         C.||lw^|J.U. 

Cum  socios  nostros  mandisset    impius    Cyclops. 

A-A-G    A  -  G  I  A-  A-  G°  II  A-O-G  |  A  -  G 
Ibid.,  38: 

At  celer  hasta  volans  perrumpit  pectora  ferro 
A-  A     A-G-AGI  A-A-G°||A-0-G|  AG 


Thus  our  Keltic  tripudium  with  its  perfect  freedom  of  expansibility  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  otherwise  insoluble  phenomena  in  our  Latin  tradition. 
The  Italic  tripudium  was  of  course  equally  free,  but  Hellenizing  metric 
could  make  no  capital  out  of  such  types,  which  have  therefore  well  nigh 
faded  from  the  record. 

17.     Gadatar  cotissed  innoeb  aranimthised  lethu 
AG  A-A-G  I  A-A-G  ||  A  -  A  -  O-G  j  AG 


Zimmer's  emendation  gadlar,  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  syllable- 
counting  metric,  is  therefore  unnecessary:  Keltische  Studien  II.  169.  The 
universal  traits  of  our  Italico- Keltic  dipodyare  now  emerging  in  clear  relief: 
tripudic  expansion  characterizes  the  first  foot,  tripudic  contraction  the 
second ;  when  two  dipodies  are  contrasted  in  the  tetrapody ,  paracatalectic 
and  procatalectic  expansion  characterize  the  first  tripudium,  acatalectic 
the  third.  This  is  precisely  the  result  at  which  we  arrived  in  our  study  of 
the  Latin  dipody:  Sacred  Tripudium,  §33.     For  example, 

^JL      i^A|^l>£^||lwC^ji      Ij. 

Virum  mihi  Camena  insece  versutum. 
AG  A-G  lA-A-Gl  A-O-G  I  A-A-G 


Similarly  in  the  Keltic  verse  before  us,  we  have  expansion  in  the  first  and 
third  tripudium,  contraction  in  the  second  and  fourth;  paracatalectic  expan- 
sion in  the  first,  incipient  acatalectic  in  the  third.     Compare: 
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St.  Augustine,  Psalmus  contra  DonatislaSf  Stanza  II,  v.  11: 

1    I   >s^       lj.lllj.ll-i-         1-^IX^» 


Et  pace  Christi  conscissa  spem  ponunt  in  homine. 
A-A-G     A-GIA-A-GII    A-A-GlA-A-G 


Hymnus  in  Laudem  S.  Pairicii,  ap.  Galland.  10,  183: 

i,j.l      lj.|Alj.|t>!.Aj.|Alwj. 
Viri  in  Christo  beati    Patrici  episcopi. 
AG  A  -  AG  lA-A-G  ||  A  -AG  |  A-A-O-G 
Ibid.,  V.  5: 


lis:,        la.|llj.!|llc.|>!.      IwJ. 

Beata  Christi  custodit  mandata  in  omnibus. 
A-A-G     A  -  G  I  A- AG  11  A  -  AG  I A  -  A-O-G 


Ibid.,  V.  7: 


1  1         o1j.|A         Ic.     II    11        J.|1w»wJ. 

Sanctumque  cuius  sequuntur  exemplum  mirificum. 
A-A-G    AG  I  A- AG  II  A-A-G  I  A- AG 


Hymnus  S,  Catnelaciy  ed.  Murat.,  p.  142,  v.  3: 

Exemplum  praebet  intoto  fidelis  inopere, 
A-A-G      A-G|A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  |  A  -  AG 

Appius  Claudius,  2: 

w'wIjlIj.       1      1      j-lllAo. 


Inimicus  si  es  commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 
A-A-G  AG!  A-A-G  II  A-A-G  i  AG 


The  Faliscan  Cooks,  v.  2: 

>Lw»wc.l       la.|>!/lj.||ll>:.|Aj. 

Opipanim  ad  veitam  quolundam  festosque  dies. 
A-A-G   A-A-GI   A-A- G  II  A-A-Gj  AG 

The  Third  Scipionic  Inscription,  v.  4: 

w»w     111j.|w»w1j.||w»w1wj.|1j. 
Quibus  sei  in longa  licuiset  tibe  utier  vita, 
A-    A  A-A-G  I    A-A-G  II     A  -  A-O-G  j  AG 

The  Protymus  Epitaph,  v.  3: 

1     ^    Iw'w    j-l    lla.||w»wl     >:.|i.l    J. 

Quoius  ingenium  declarat  p  i  e  t  a  t  i  s  alumnus. 
AG    A-A-  G  I  A-A-G  II    A-  A- G|  A-A-G 
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Naevius,  Bell.  Pun.  3: 

I    ^     I      la.|>tlwo||lwc.|ila. 

Sacra  in  mensa  penatium  ordine  ponuntur. 
A- A  A -AG  I    A-A-0-G°  II  A-O-G  I  A-A-G 


Ibid.,  22: 


Ibid.,  24: 


Ibid.,  31: 


1      c.       i         i     u.|li>:.||lwa.|Ala. 

lamque  eius  mentem  fortuna    fecerat  quietem. 
AG     A  -  A .  G  I  A-A-G^ll  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

Blande  et  docte  percontat  Aenea  quo  pacto. 

AG  A-A-G|A-A.G  ||A-A-G|A  -AG 


ic.       11^   I   w»w    a.    II  Alwo  I   l^ 

Prima  incedit  C  e  r  e  r  i  s  Proserpina  puer. 
AG  A-A-G  I      A  -  G  II  A-A-O-G  |  AG 


Accordingly  our  most  general  definition  of  the  Italico-Keltic  dipody  is  two 
pairs  of  stress  contrasts,  that  is  two  tripudia,  in  which  all  theses  are  acute, 
and  no  O,  G-G,  or  G-A-O  is  admitted  except  after  A*  or  A-A.  The  favor- 
ite tripudic  expansion  is  that  of  the  first  foot,  and  when  two  dipodies  are  con- 
trasted in  a  distich  the  preference  is  for  sustained  (paracatalectic  and  procat- 
alectic)  expansion  in  the  first  place,  contrasted  with  unsustained  (acata- 
lectic)  in  the  third. 

18.    Aratintarrad  ochloen  tuatha  herenn  dobethu 
A-O-A-G   I  A-A-G  II  A-  G    A-  G  |  A-A-G 

Idendcal  with  v.  i,  except  that  acatalexis-paracatalexis  sub^^titutes  double 
paracatalexis  in  the  first  foot.     Compare: 
Aldhelmus,  ed.  Giles,  Oxon.  1844,  p.  113,  v.  8: 


Curiose   conicere,   mentis  atque  in  spice  re. 
A-O-A-G  I  A  -  A  -  G  II  A-  G    AG  I  A  -  A  -  G 


Epigram  of  NaeviuSy  v.  i : 

1     «    iu.  I     11a.    Ill      A^   |1    lo 

Immortales  mortales   si  foret  fas  flere. 
A  -  O-A-G  I   A-A-G  II  A  -  AG  I  A  -  AG 
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Mummius  Triumphator,  v.  2: 

Corinto  delete  Romam  r  e  d  i  e  i  t  triumphans. 
A-A-G  I  A-A-G  II  AG       A  -  G  I  A- A  -  G 


Naevius,  Bell.  Pun.  48: 

Sicilienses  paciscit   obsides    ut  reddant. 
A  -  O-A-  G    I  A-A-G^ll  A-O-G  |  A  -  A  -  G 

1 9.    Tuatha  herenn  doairchntais  dosnicfed  sithlaith  n  u  a 
AG     AG  I  A  -  A  -  G  II  A-A-G   AG    I  AG 


Identical  with  v.  i,  except  that  the  last  tripudium  has  changed  places  with 
the  thesis  of  the  third.    Also  identical  with  v.  12,  except  that  thesis  has 
changed  place  with  arsis  in  the  third  tripudium.     Compare  also: 
Memoria  Ahhatum  Noslrorum,  Peyron  (Cic.  fragm.  ined.,  p.  225): 

Gratum  fecit  Fintenapum  heredem,  almum,  inclitum 

A-  G  A-G  I  A  -  A  -  G  II  A-A-G     A-  G°  I  A-O-G 


Hymnus  in  S.  Comgillum,  ed.  Mur.,  p.  139,  Stanza  A,  v.  4: 

Apta  fiide,  i  u  s  t  i  t  i  a,  ad   dei  ducta  gaudia. 
A-G  A-G  I  A  -  A  -  G  II  A-A-G  A-G°  |A-0-G 

Aldhelmus,  ed.  Giles,  Oxon.  1844,  p.  11 1,  v.  3: 

Cuncta  cemens  cacumine  coelorum  summo  lumine. 
A-G    A  -  G  I  A- A-O-G  ||  A-A-G     A-G°  |  A-O-G 

Livius,  Odysseia  17: 

w'wo.        lc.|Ala.||l        la.         lA|lc. 

Igitur  demum  Ulixi   cor  frixit  prae  pavore. 
AG     A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A  -A-G     A  -  A  |A-G 

20.  Meraid  codead  iartaige  bedfas  tir  temrach  tua 

A-G     AG  I  A-A-G  II  AG    A-A-G|A-G 

Identical  with  v.  12. 

21.  Adruid  friloegaire   tichtu  phatraicc  nicheilltis 
A-A-G^  I  A-O-A-G  II  AG      A-  G    I  A-A-G 
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Practically  Identical  with  v.  ii. 

22.  Rofirad  indatssine   inna  flatha  asbeirtis. 
A-A-G  I A-A-O-G  II A-G  A-G  j  A-A-  G 

Identical  with  v.  21. 

23.  Baleir  patraicc  combeba  basab  indarba  cloene 

A-G     A  -  G  I    A-A-G  ||  A-G     A-A-G  |  A-G 

Identical  with  v.  20. 

24.  Ised  doforgaib     ....     suas  de  sech  treba  doine. 
AG    A-A-G  I  II    A-A    A  -  AG  I  AG 


Identical  with  v.  9. 

25.  Ymmuin  ocus  abcolips  natricoicat  noscanad 

A  -  G    A-G  I  A-A-G°i|  A-O-A-G  j  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  6. 

26.  Pridchad  baitsed  amiged  de  molad  de  iiianad. 

AG      A-  G  I  A-A-G  ||  A  -  AG  I  A  -  AG 


Identical  with  v.  25. 
27.     Nicongebed  uacht  sini   dofeiss  aidche  hilinnib 


A-A-O  -  G  I     A  -  A-G  II  AG     A  -  G  |  A-A-G 
Identical  with  v.  11. 

28.  Fomim  consen  arige   pridchais  fride  indinnib. 

AG      A  -  G  ;  A-A-G  ||   A-G      AG  |  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  i. 

29.  Islan  tuaith  benna  bairche  nisgaibed  tart  nalia 
A-G      A-A-G!    A-G  II  A -AG  I  A-A-G 


Cf.  Hymnus  in  Laudem  Patrkii,  v.  2: 

Viri  in  Christo  beati   Patrici   episcopi. 
AG  A  -  AG    A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  I A-A-O-G 


Versiculi  FamUiae  Benchuifj  ed.  Murat.,  p.  156,  v.  7: 

</    A      JLw'w^iJL>>||nL^     >>^|    JL       i.N^ 

Domus  d  e  I  i  c  i  i  s  plena  super  petram  constructa. 

A-G     A  -  AG  I  A-G  HAG    AGI    A-A-G 
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Ibid.,  V.  14: 


^^       w«L^  I  ^1^    II      ^g*  ^      ■■     ■  ^v 

Simplex  simulquc  docta    undecunque  invicta. 
A  -  G     A- AG  !    A-G°  II A-O  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-G 


Hymnus  in  S.  ComgUlum,  Stanza  A,  v.  5 : 

Alti   adlata  merit  a   affatim  concordantia. 
AG  A-A-G  I    A  -  G  ||  A-A-G°|  A-O-A-O-G 

St.  Ambrose,  ed.  Bened.,  Hymn  IV y  2d  Stanza,  v.  i: 

i  ak  W     «     ak    ■      I        i     ^     ^        11       aL  aL     ^       ak       j       «      wL     ^     ^ 

Non  ex  virili      semine   sed  mystico  spiramine. 
A  -  G    A-A-G°  I  A-O-G  ||  A  -  A-O-G  I  A-A-O-G 


Carmen  Priamiy  Varro,  De  L,  L.  7.  28: 

V  e  t  e  r  e  s    Casmenas  cascas  res  volo  profari. 
A  -  G      A  -  AG  I  A-G  II  A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


Xaevius,  Bell.  Pun,  3: 

Aa.      1      1     A|Xlwo||lw>:.|ll.a, 

Sacra  in  mensa   penatium   ordine  ponuntur. 
A-G  A  -  A  -  G I  A-A-0-G°  ||  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

Identical  with  the  type  under  consideration,  except  that  the  second  and 
third  feet  have  changed  places.     Similarly: 
Ibid.,  22: 

lamque  eius  mentem  fortuna  fecerat  quietem. 
A-G     A  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-G°  ||  A-O-G  [  A-A-G 

Ibid.,  24: 


io-l       la.|llc.!|lla.|l         1a 

Blande  et  docte  percontat   Aenea   quo  pacto. 
A-G  A  -  AG  I  A-A-G  II  A-A-G  I  A  -  AG 


Ibid.,  31: 


1^       lla.|w'wa.l|Aiwc.lAA 

Prima  incedit  Cereris  Proserpina  puer. 
AG    A-A-G  I      A-   G  II  A-A-O-G  |  AG 
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Ibid.,  37: 

Urit  populatur  vastat  rem  hostium  concinnat. 
A-G     A- A-G  I  A-G  II  A  -  A-'O-G  I  A-  A-  G 


The  Protymus  Inscription,  v.  3: 

Quoius  ingenium  declarat   pietatis  alumnus. 
A-G    A  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-G  ||    A-  A-G  |  A-A-G 

30.  Canaid  cetsalm  cechnaidchi  dorig  aingel  fogniad. 

A-G     A-G  I    A-A-GJiA-G    A-G  |  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  i. 

31.  Foaid  forleicc  luim  iarum  ocus  cuilche  fliuch  imbi. 

AG     A-G  I    A-A-G||A-A    AG  |     A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  i. 

32.  Bacoirthe  arithadart  nileicc  achorp  hitimmi. 

A-A-G  i  A-A-O-GII A-G    A-G|  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  6. 

33.  Pridchad  soscela  docach  dognith  morferta  lethu 

A-G     A-A-GI  AG  II  AG      A-A-G|A-G 

Practically  identical  with  v.  9. 

34.  Iccaid  luscu  latruscu   mairb  dosfiuscad  dobethu. 
AG     A-G|A-A-G||    A    -  A  AG  |  A-A-G 

Practically  identical  with  v.  i. 

35.  Patraic  pridchais  doscotaib  roches  morsethu  lethu 

A-G      A  -  G  t   A-A-G  II  A-G     A-A-GlAG    ' 

Identical  with  v.  12. 

36.  Immi  cotissat  dobrath  incach  dosfuc  dobethu. 

A-G    A-A-G  I  A  -  G  II A  -  G      AG  |  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  2.  } 

37.  Meicc  emir  meicc  erimon  lotar  huili   lacisal  \ 

A  -  A-G  1    A-A-G  II  A-G  A-G  |  A-A-G  \ 

Identical  with  v.  6.  . 

38.  Fosrolaic  intarmchosal  isinmorchute  nisei 

A-A-G  '  A  -  A  -  O-G  II A  -  A-  O-G  I  AG 
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Such  types  represent  the  most  primitive  phase  in  the  evolution  of  tripudic 
rhythm:  each  word-foot  is  a  tripudic  verse-foot,  with  single  or  double  acute 
thesis  and  grave  arsis. 
So, 
Hymnus  in  Patricium,  ap.  Murat.  (Anecd.  Latin.  IV)  post  strophara  Z, 


Patrici  laudes  semper  dicamu<«. 
A-A-G|A-G  II  A-G|  A-A-G 


The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  tripudic  rhythm  is  to  let  the  word-foot 
represent  separately  the  thesis  or  arsis  of  the  tripudic  verse-foot: 
Ibid.,  V.  4: 

1       1|     I      la.||la.|lla. 

Ut  nos  cum  illo  semper  vivamus. 

A- A  I    A-A-G  IIA-G  |  A-A-G 
Ibid.,  v.  i: 

Patrici  us  episcopus  oret  pro  nobis  omm'bus. 
A  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-O-G  II A-G    A  -  A-G°|  A-O-G 


Hymnus  S.  Canielaci,  ed.  Murat.,  p.  142,  v.  2: 

\>^'\i^J.a.|\i/'\i^X^||c^a.      JL     A    \     \/^  \^    JL 

Camelaci    Cumiensis   dei   iusti   famuli. 
A-A-G  I    A-A-G  II  A-G  AG  I     AG 


Aldhelmus,  Giles,  p.  113,  v.  4: 

* 

^k/'wJLa.|il  w'wo||w'w      JL      a.|JL        Aw       a. 

Salutatis  supplicibus  Ethelwaldi  cum  vocibus 
A-A-GjA    -     AG  II      A  -  A-G  I  A -A-0 -G 


St.  Boniface,  Giles,  1844,  p.  30,  v.  4: 

^     i     a.|w»ww»wa.||lw     la.     \    1      Iwo. 

Prophetae  apostolicis  consonabunt  et  laudibus. 
A-A-G  I   A  -   A-G°||A-0-A-G    |  A-A-O-G 


The  analogous  evolution  of  our  Italico-Keltic  tripudium  is  clearly  rrace- 
ible  in  the  Latin  tradition.  The  more  primitive  types  show  coincidence  of 
rerse-foot  and  word-foot,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  thorough- 
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going  coincidence  of  word-foot  with  the  separate  thesis  and  arsis  of  the 
tripudium: 

Cicero,  De  Finibus  I.  15: 

I      w«w   a.  I  1      1      1    w   a. 
Quot  homines  tot  sententiae 
A    -    A  -  G|  A  -  A    A-O-G 

Ibid.,  De  Ojficiis  I.  33: 

JL       ^        XJL      ^     s/  ^  ^  ^ 

Summum  ius  summa    iniuria. 

A  -  G  *    A  I  A  -  G   A- A-O-G 


Paulus  ex  Festo,  p.  93  M: 

lia.|     1     w     oil     ia.|la. 

Hibenio  pulvere  verno  luto 
A-A-G«|  A  -  O  -  G  II   A  -G  I  AG 


JL      wc/ji.    >^||%Li.>i^|^^ 

Grandia  farra  Camille  metes 

A  -  O-GI  AG  II  A -AG  I  AG 


Gellius  IV  9: 

Religentem  esse  oportet 
A    -  A  -  G     AG  I  A-A-G 

Religiosus  ne  fuas. 
A  -O-A-Gl  A-A-G 

Martius  Vates,  ap.  Isidor.  vi.  7.  12: 

1    i     a.    I    1      a.  II     1     a.   I  w»w  a. 

Postremus  die  as  primus  t  ace  as. 
A-A-G  I  A-G  II    A-G  |    A  -G 

Pseudo-Sallust.  ad  Caesarem  I.  i.  2: 


l^a.|d.a.||lo|il-i. 

Est  faber  suae  quisque  fortunae. 

A -AG  I  AG  II    AG  I  A-A-G 
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Appius  Claudius  ap.  Fest.  317  M: 

Qui  animi  compotem  esse> 
A  -  A-G°l  A-O-G    A-G 


1        ju  1      a.  I     ^    1     c. 

Ne  quid  fraudis  stuprique 
AG      AG  I   A-A-G 

F e  ro c  i  a  pariat. 
A-A-O-GI     AG 


Ibid.  ap.  Priscian.  1. 384. 3  H: 


^    1  -I.     I     1        I      a- 

Arnicum   cum  vides 
A-A-G  I    A-A-G 

Obliviscere   miserias: 
A-O-A-O-GI  A  -  A-G 

w«w       1      -1.       1     -1.   I    1  1        -I. 

I  n  i  m  i  c  u  s  si  es    commentus 
A  -  AG    AG  I  A-A-G 


1     A  a.   I   1    a. 

Nee   libens  aeque. 

A-  AG  I  AG 

Varro,  De  Re  Rustica  I.  2.  27: 

1     o     1      A    I   A     1    a. 

Terra   pestem   teneto 
AG    AG  I  A-A-G 


Salus   hie   maneto. 
AG     A  I  A-A-G 


The  Carmen  Arvale  exhibits  this  primitive  coincidence  of  word-foot  and 
verse-foot  in  a  thoroughgoing  way: 
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^   A     %L    a.  I  ^  X  o 

Enos  Lases  iuvate. 

A-G    A-G|A-A-G 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere    in  pleois 
AG  AG  I  AG     AG  II  AG    A-A -0-G  j  A -AG 

Satur  fure    fere  Mars  limen  sali  sta  verber 
A-G     A    I     A    -  A    II  A-G   A-G|A-A-G 

llx|ila.||lwl     wojl      a. 

Semunis  altemei    advocabitis  conctos 
A-A-G|A-A-G°||  A-O-A-O-G  |  A-G 

A  A      1    A    I  ^  1  A 

Enos  Marmar  iuvato 

A-G     A-G  I  A-A-G 

J^       Im      ^     \       ^       X       >Sf 

Triumpe  Triumpe 
A-A-G  I  A-A-G 

^  1  o 

Triumpe 
A-A-G 

Varro,  De  Lingua  Latina  VI.  21: 

I      a.|Aa.!|la.|Aa. 

Novum  vet  us  vinum  bibo 

A-G  I   A-G  II  A-G  I  A-G 

A  a.  I  w*wa.  II  1    -1.  I    ^^'w    a. 

Novo    veteri  morbo  medeor. 

A-G  I    A-G  II  A-G  I      A  -  G 

Servius  ad  Verg.  Aen.  VIII.  72: 

i.lju|w»wlo||i       Aa.|la. 

Adesto  Tiberine  cum   tuis   undis. 
A-A-G  I     A -A-G  II  A-A-G  |  A-G 

The  Faliscan  Cooks,  v.  3: 

lla.|l      lwa.||J.ic.|lla. 

Quel   soueis    argutieis    opidque   Volgani. 
A-A-G   I  A-A-O-GIIA-A-Gj  A-A-G 
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Ibid.y  V.  4: 

1  w»w     a.       11       1  w    a.    II   1       1    woj     1    I     <, 

Gondecorant  saipisume   comvivia    loidosque. 
A    -    A-G     I   A-A-O-G  II  A-A-O-Gl   A-A-G 

The  Fourth  Scipionic  Inscription,  v.  i: 

1       -*.|w*wiw^||     11        o|l      1       -I. 

Magna  sapientia   multasque   virtutes. 
A-G  I     A  -A-O-GII  A-A  -  Gj  A-A-G 

The  Protymus  Epitaph,  v.  2: 

J.l*|l     a.||l      l^lAlo. 
Ameiceis  summa   qura   laude   probatus. 
A-A-G  lA-GII    A -A-G  I  A-A-G 


The  Eurysaces  Epitaph: 

1         1    I  w«w      1     a.     II      1     -».   I     1      ^     -^ 

Est   hoc   monimentum   Marcei   Vergilei 
A-  -  A  I    A  -  A-G  II    A-GI    A-A-G 


1    ^^'w     a.   I      1    1     a.    ||w«w      1    o   I    1     la. 

Eurysacis   pistoris   redemptoiis   apparet. 
A-  A  -  Gl    A-A-G  II    A  -  AG  I  A-A-G 


^t  is  thus  clear  that  the  whole  law  and  commandment  of  the  Italico-Keltic 
^ripudium  consists  in  requiring  for  each  verse-foot  an  acute  thesis  and  a 
stressed  arsis,  and  therefore  in  excluding  O,  G-G,  and  G-A-0,  except  after 
A-  (initial  accent  of  rhythm)  or  A-A,  where  the  first  G  becomes  G°  (=  O), 
and  is  thus  rhythmized. 
Livius,  Odys.  3: 


w«ww«wo|l         la.||lAa.lo|>La.la. 

Mea  puera  quid  verbi  extuo  ore  supra  fugit. 
A    -   A  -  G  I   A  -  AG  II  A-A-G  AG  I  AG    AG 


Such  types  therefore  present  no  difficulty  to  tripudic  theory. 
Ibid.,  18: 


ll^^      >ta.|lw>:.    II  w»wolw»^^|l       a. 

Celsosque  ocris   arvaque  putria  et  mare  magnum. 
A-A-G    A-G°iA-0-G  II     A-GA-A     lA-G 
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Ibid.,  24: 


11     A         l^ll-i.    l||l-t     A    IaJw^w-i. 

Nexabant  multa  inter  se    flexu  nodorum  dubio. 
A-A-G     A-G|  AG  A  IIA-G   A-A-G  I     AG 

Ibid.,  26: 

Iw^        1       w'w^|>t.£.  1         Nt^lJlwC'ld^l^ 

Inferus  an  superus  tibi  fert  deus  funera  Ulixes? 
AO-G   A  -  A  -  G I  AG    A  -  A-G^  ||  A  -  O-G  |  A-A-G 

Ibid.,  36: 

1       w»w.*.       la.|ll>^||lwa.|l       a. 

Cum  socios  nostros  mandisset  impius  Cyclops. 
A-A-G     AG  I  A-A-G°||A-0-G|  A-G 

Ibid.,  38: 

lw»w      lo      4.*;i      la.||lw^|la. 

At  celer  hasta  volans  perrumpit  pectora  ferro. 
A  -  A      A-G  -  A-G  I  A  -  A-  G°  II A-O-G  I  AG 


The  unusual  expansion  of  the  first  arsis  (hasta  volans)  pictures  the  rush  of 

spear. 

Naevius,  BelL  Pun.  10: 

1        wc.|lla.||ll<.|J.la. 

Pulchraque  ex  auro  vestemque  citrosam. 
A-  O-G  I A -A-G  II  A-A-G  I  A-A-G 

Ibid.,  20: 


>llwa.|Ala.||ll>:.|lla. 

Bicorpores  Gigantes  magnique  Atlantes. 
A-A-O-GI  A-A-G  II  A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


Ibid.,  22: 


1     <,    1-1.       1     -i.|ll>:/||lw-i.|Al-i. 

lamque  eius  mentem  fortuna   fecerat  quietem. 
A-G  AG  -  AG  lA-A-G<^||A-0-G  I  A-A-G 


The  unusual  expansion  of  the  first  arsis  (eius  mentem)  is  justified  by  the 
integral  idea  of  the  phrase. 
Ibid..  24: 

la.1      la.|l       la.||llj.|l         la. 

Blande  et  docte  percontat   Aenea   quo   pacto. 
AG    A-  AG  !  A-A-G  II  A  AG    A  -  AG 
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Ibid.,  25: 


Ale.       lo|l       l-a.||iw-i.|Aj.      1 

Manusque  susum  ad  caelum  sustulit    suas  rex. 
A-A-G    A-GIA  -  A-G°|IA-0-G|A-G  A 


Ibid.,  30: 


1        la.|ila.||      lia.|la. 

Res  divas  e  die  it,  praedicit  castus. 
A  -  A-G I  A-A-G  II    A-A-G  I  A-G 


Ibid.,  31: 


Prima  incedit  Cereris   Proserpina  puer. 
AG  A-A-G  I    A-  G  II  A-AO-G  I  AG 


Ibid.,  32: 


lie.         1      a.|iia.||lwo|Al-i. 

Sanctusque  Delphis  prognatus   Pythius  Apollo. 
A-A-G      AG  I  A-A-G°||  A-O-Gl  A-A-G 


Ibid.,  37: 

I     A       W*W-I.  1      1      C.|ll       W^||lw>^|ll       -I. 

Transit  Melitam  Romanus  exercitus  insulam  integram 
A-G  -A-G      A-A-GI  A-A-0-G^||A-0-G|  A-A-G 

1-1.     w*wl-i.|l     A    W   I         Iw-i-l      1      1-1. 

Urit,  populatur,  vastat,  rem  hostium  concinnat. 
A-G      A-A-G  I  A-G  ||  A  -  A-O-G  |   A-A-G 

The  unusual  expansion  in  the  first  thesis  is  in  accord  with  the  rapid  move 
ments  of  war,  unless  perchance  exercitus  be  a  gloss. 
Ibid.,  44: 

Iw-L  w'w^S'll       O      ||lw.L         C/.L 

Septimum  decimum  annum   i  1  i  c  o  sedent. 
A-O-G       A  -G|  A-G°  IIA-O-G!  AG 

Ibid.,  47: 

1      1a       1        -l.|w*w      1      >^    II   1-1.      1{11-I. 

Convenit  regnum  simul  atque  locos  ut  haberent 
A-A-G    A  -  G  i      A  -  AG  HAG   A    A-A-G 


Ibid.  48: 


w»ww»w-u|ll-u||lw-u|l-U 

Reconciliant  captivos  plurimos  idem 
A    -    A  -  G  I  A-A-G°  II  A-O-G  I  AG 
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Sicilienses  paciscit   obsides   ut  reddant. 
A  -  0-A-G  I  A-A-G^ll  A-O-G  |  A  -  A  -  G 


Ibid.,  50: 


1        1        ^        l-i.|w'wl-i.]|l-a.|ii-i. 

Magnamque  domum  decoremque  ditem  vexarant. 

A-A-G     A-G|     A -A-G  ||A-G|    A-A-G 


Ibid.,  51: 


w'wlw-a.|J.l-i.||l-a.|l        i-i. 

Onerariae   onustae  stabant  in  flustris. 
A-   A-O-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-  G  I  A  -  A- G 


Ibid.,  52: 


1    1   s:.       io.  f  w«w  a.    II  1       Ao.  I  iw»w   a. 

Plerique  omnes  subigunt  sub  suum  iudicium. 

A-A-G     AG  I     A  -  G  II  A  -  AG  I  A  -  A  -  G 


Ibid.,  53: 


1         la.|i       Aa.||ilo|Au- 

Quod  bruti  nee  satis   sardare  queunt. 
A  -  A-G  I  A  -  A  -G  II  A-A-G  I  A-  G 


Ibid.,  56: 


^^  ^^  ^^  ^^         ^^  I       ^^  ^^  ^»  ^^  II  ■■•         ^^        ^k  I  ■■■         ^k  ^L         ^M 

Simul  alius   aliunde  rumitant  inter  sese. 
A    -    AG  I    A  -  A- G°  11  A-O-G  I  A-G  AG 


Accordingly  our  most  general  law  of  I talico- Keltic  versification:  provide  an 
accentual  contrast  in  each  foot  in  such  fashion  that  G  shall  never  seem  to 
become  thesis  and  O  shall  never  seem  to  become  arsis. 

Let  us  now  observe  this  tripudic  law  of  accentual  contrast  as  it  operates 
in  the  Old-Irish  Satumian,  and  we  shall  find  the  phenomena  identical  in 
Keltic  and  in  Latin: 

39.  Condathanic  intapstal  dofaith  gith  gaithe  dene 

A-O-A-GI  A-A-G||A-G     A  -  A-GjA-G 

Identical  with  v.  10. 

40.  Pridchais  trifichte  bliadan  croich  crist  dothuathaib  fene. 

A  -  G      A-A-G  I   A  -  G  II     A    -    A      A  -  A   G  |  A-G 

Identical  with  v.  9. 
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41.  Fortuaith  herenn  baitemel  tuatha  adortais   side 

AG      A- G  I  A- AG  II  AG    A-A-G|A-G 

Identical  with  v.  12. 

42.  Nicreitset  infirdeacht   innatrinoite    fire. 

A-  A  -  G*^  I  A-0-A-G°  II A-O-O-A-G  |  A-G 

Identical  with  v.  38. 

43.  Inaidmacha  fii  rige  isdan  doreracht  emain 
A-A-O-G  |A-A-G|IA-G    AAG  |  AG 

Identical  with  v.  39. 

44.  Iscell  mor  dun  lethglasse  nimdil  ceddithrub  temair. 
AG     A  -  A  I    A  -  AG  ||  A-G    A-A  -  G  |  AG 

Identical  with  v.  41. 

45.  Patraicc  diambai  illobra   adcobra  dul  domachi 

AG       A  -  G  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G     A  -  A  |  AG 

lientical  with  v.  19. 

46.  Doluid  aingel  arachenn  forset  immedon  lathi. 

AG    A-Gj  A-A-G  II  A-G    A-A-G  |  AG 

Identical  with  v.  44. 

47.  Dofaid  fades  couictor  bahe   aridralastar. 

AG    AG  I  A-A-G  ||A-G*^|  A-O-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  13. 

48.  Lassais  inmuine  imbai    asintenid    adgladastar. 

A-G    A-A-Gj  AG  ||A-A-0-G°|A-0-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  29. 

49.  Asbert  orddan  domachi   docrist  atlaigthe  buide 

AG     AG  I  A-A-G  II  A-G   A.A-G|A-G 

Identical  with  v.  46. 

50.  Dochum  nime  mosrega  roratha  duit  dogude. 

A  -  G     AG  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G    A  -  A  |  AG 

Identical  with  v.  45. 

51.  Ymmon  dorroega  itbiu  [bidlurech  diten  docach. 


A-G     A-A-G    AG 
Practically  identical  with  v.  9. 


A-A-G    AG     AG 
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52.     Immut  illaithiu  messa  regait  fir  hereiin  dobrath. 
AG     A- AG  I  A- G  HAG    A- AG  I   AG 


Identical  with  v.  33. 

53.  Anais  tassach  diaes   intan  dobert  comman  do 
AG      AG  ;  A-A-G  ||  AG     AG  '  A  -  G  -  A 

Identical  with  v.  i. 

54.  Asbert  mosnicfed  patraicc  briathar  tassaig  nirbu  go 

AG      A-A-G  I   AG  l|    AG     AG  I  AG- A 

Identical  with  v.  2. 

55.  Samaiges  crich  friaidchi   arnacaite  les  occai 

A-A-G      A  -  A ;  A.G°||  A-O  -  A-  G  I  A  -AG 

Cf.  Hymnus  S.  Camel<ui,  v.  i: 

lie.      w*w       1-      1     -i.||w*wi-i.|     IwA 

Audite  bonum  exemphim  benedicti   pauperis. 
A-A-G       A   -  A]  A-G  II  A-A-G^|   A-O-G 

Versiculi  Familiae  Benchuir,  v.  19: 

Cui  vita   beat  a   cum  perfectis   futura. 
A  -  AG  i  A-A-G  II   A  -  A  AG  ;  A-A-G 

Hymnus  in  S.  Comgillum,  Stanza  D,  v.  4:' 

4.     la.    1     l|lw-i.||i>^     i>:.'lw*w-i. 

D(K:ebat  sic  et   ceteros  dicta  docta  ope  rib  us. 
A-A-G    A  -  A I  A-O-G  II  A-G   AG  1  A  -  A  -  G 

Berthgitha  ad  Baldhardum,  ap.  S.  Bonif.,  ed.  Giles,  p.  273: 

11     a.      la.jw«wa.I|ia.        1       ojllwo. 

Vivamus  soli   domino  vitam  semper  in  saeculo 
A-A-  G    AG  i     A  -  G  II  A-G      A  -  G  |  A- A-O-G 

St.  Ambrose,  Hymnus  Martyrum,  v.  i : 

11   ^  la.|lw^||l        Iwa-jllwa. 

Aeterna  Christi   munera  et  martyrum   victorias. 
A-A-G    A-G°  I  A-O-G  ||A-  A-O-G  !  A-A-O-G 
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Oellius  IV.  9.  i: 

Religentem  esse  oportet   religiosus  nefuas. 
A -AG  A-G|A.A-G°||    A-O-A-Gi  A-A-G 

Appius  Claudius,  3: 

w*wla.       il|i        i-i.||i       >t-i.|i-a. 

Inimicus  si  es  commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 

A-A-G    A-A|  A-A-GII  A- A-G|  AG 

The  Faliscan  Cooks,  v.  i: 

Gonlegium  quod  est  aciptum   aetatei  agendai. 
A-A-G       A  -  A  !  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

The  Mummian  Inscription,  v.  3 : 

X       !>:/      lw*w|l-i.||A        lla.|lwj. 

Ob  hasce  res  bene  gestas  quod  in  bello  voverat 
A-  AG    A  -  A    I  A-G  ||  A  -  A  A-G°|A-0-G 

Livius,  Odys,  18: 

Celsosque  ocris    arvaque   putria  et  mare  magnum. 
A-A-G    A-G°|A-0-G||     A-GA-A|    AG 

Ibid.,  24: 

Nexabant  multa  inter  se   flexu  nodorum  dubio. 
A-A-G      A-G|A-G   A||A-G    A-A-G  |     AG 
Ibid.,  36: 

1        w»wa.        1*1      lie.    Iliwo.   I    1       a. 

Cum  socios  nostros  mandisset    impius  Cyclops. 
A   -   AG       A-G  I  A-A-G^  ||A-0-G|  AG 

Xaevius,  BeU.  Pun,  25: 

si       Ic.       lo|l        1-I.||iw-I.|A-I.       1 

Manusque  susum  ad  caelum  sustulit  suas  rex. 
A-A-G    A-G    A- A-G^||A-0-G|A-G    A 


Ibid.,  31: 

Sanctusque  Delphis  prognatus    Pythius  Apollo. 
A-A-G      A-G  I   A-A-G°||A-0-G|A-A-G 
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Ibid.,  39: 


Ibid.,  47: 


li>:.la.|^l<.    II    IwaIAIa 

Seseque  ei    peri  re  raavolunt  ibidem. 
A- AG  A-Gj  A-A-G*'  ||  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

Convenit  regnum  simul  atque  locos  ut  haberent 
A-A-G   AG  I     A  -  AG  ||A-G-A|  A-A-G 


Ibid.,  50: 

1         1      ^       A     a.   I    w»w   1     ^    II   io.  I   1     la. 

Magnamque  domum  decoremque  ditem  vexarant. 
A-A-G     A-Gj      A-A-G  IJA-Gj  A-A-G 

Ibid.,  52: 

lio  ia.|w»wa.||l        Aa.|lw«wa. 

Plerique  omnes  subigunt  sub  suum   iudicium. 

A-A-G      A-G  I     A  -  G  II A  -  A-G  I  A  -  A  -  G 

« 

56.  Cocenn  bliadne  bai  soillse   bahed  sithlaithe  fotai. 

AG     A-G;   A- AG  IIA-G     A-A-GjA-G 

Identical  with  v.  49. 

57.  Incath  fechtad  imbethron  frituaitb  cannan  lamac  nuin. 
A-D     AG  I  A-A-G  II  A-  G      A-G|A-G      A 

Identical  with  v.  53. 

58.  Assoith  ingrian  frigabon  issed  adfeit  littrib  duinn. 

AG     A  -  G  I   A-A-G  ||  AG   AG  |  AG       A 

Identical  with  v.  57. 

59.  Huare  assoith  lahesu  ingrian  fribas  innacloen. 

AG    AG  I  A-A-G  IIA-G     A-G|A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  i. 

60.  Ciasuthrebrech  bahuisse  soillsi  frieitsecht  nanoeb. 

A-O-A-GI    A-A-G  II  AG  A-A-G  I  AG 

Identical  with  v.  39. 

61.  Clench  herenn  dollotar  dairi  patraic  ascechset 

AG     AG  i    A-A-GII    AG    AG  |  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  i. 
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62.  Son  incetail  fosrolaich  cotuil  each  uadib  forset. 

A-A-O-GI  A-A-G  II  AG      A  -  A-G|A-G 

Identical  with  v.  43. 

63.  Anim  patraicc  friachorp  isiarsaethaib  roscarad. 
AG     AG!    A-A-G°||  A-O-A-G  I  A-A-G 


Identical  with  v.  25. 

64.  Aingil  de  icetaidchi   aridfetis  cenanad. 
AG    A  I  A-O-A-G  II  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  4. 

65.  Intan  conhualai  patraic  adella  patraic  naile. 
A-G     A  -  A-  G  I  A-  G  II  A-A-G      A-G  |  AG 

Identical  with  v.  51. 

66.  Connucabsat  imalle  dochum  nisu  raaic  maire. 

A-O-A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-G    AG  |   A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  18. 

67.  Patraic  cenairde  nuabair  baraor  domaith  romenair. 

AG     A-A-G  I   AG  II  AG     AG    |    A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  2. 

68.  Beith  ingeillius  meic  maire   basen  gaire  ingenair. 

A  -  A  A-  G  I     A  -  AG  ||  AG     AG  |  A-A-G 

Identical  with  v.  i. 

Accordingly,  Italico-Keltic  tripudic  accent  implies  an  acute  initial  and 
penultimate  stress,  and  a  final  grave  stress,  and  admits  the  stressless  tone 
only  after  the  initial  or  the  double  accent.  Similarly,  Italico-Keltic  tripudic 
rhythm  implies  an  acute  thesis  and  an  acute  or  grave  arsis,  and  admits  the 
stressless  tone  only  after  the  initial  or  the  double  thesis.  Consequently 
G-G  and  G-A-O  can  only  enter  the  rhythm  after  the  initial  thesis  or 
double  accent,  whose  overwhelming  power  can  reduce  at  will  a  subsequent 
G  to  G°  (=  O),  and  thus  rhythmize  the  otherwise  unrhythmical  sequences. 

The  Sacred  Tripudium  is  the  accentual  and  rhythmic  norm  of  Italico- 
Keltic,  as  well  as  of  Italico-Romanic  speech  and  verse.  The  Italico-Keltic 
tripudic  principle  of  the  initial  and  penultimate  acute,  and  final  grave  stress, 
restricting  the  grave  stressless  tone  to  a  medial  position  after  one  or  both 
accents,  involves  inexorably  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudic  principle  of  the  acute 
thesis  and  stressed  arsis,  abhorring  the  grave  stress  in  thesis  and  the  grave 
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stressless  tone  in  arsis,  and  therefore  admitting  G-G  and  G-A-0  only 
after  A-  or  A-A. 

§6.  The  I taHco- Keltic  Tripudium. — We  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  tripudic  principle  of  accent  and  rhythm  is  traceable  to  the  West- 
Indoeuropean  period  of  Italico- Keltic  speech  kinship.  Throughout  the 
West-Indoeuropean  world,  in  Ireland,  Gaul,  and  Italy ,  the  universal  appeal 
to  the  indigenous  sense  of  rhythm  is  in  the  form  of  the  tripudic  dipody, 
whether  in  stichic,  distich,  or  tetrastich  form.  Where  the  Hellenizing  verse- 
beat  under  the  aegis  of  Roman  culture  has  reached  the  popular  ear,  this 
tripudic  dipody  may  masquerade  under  iambic  or  trochaic  verSe-beat  as  a 
p>eudo-iambic  or  pseudo- trochaic  dipody,  as  in  the  hymns  of  St.  Hilary  and 
St.  Ambrose.  But  where,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  far-off  Ireland,  the 
Hellenizing  verse-beat  did  not  become  thus  popularized,we  find  throughout 
the  bloom  period  of  Old-Irish  culture  the  unadulterated  Italico-Keltic 
dipody,  precisely  as  in  the  Latin  Satumian  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Nae- 
vius,  and  in  the  Keltic  Satumian  of  Fiacc's  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick. 

A.    The  Italic  Satumian  with  Tripudic  Verse  Beat. 
Livius  Andronicus: 

Virum  mihi  Camena    insece  versutum 
AG  A-GI  A-A-G^IIA-0-G'  A-A-G 


B.    The  Italic  Satumian  with  Quantitative  Verse  Beat. 
Caesar's  Soldiers: 

Ecce  Caesar  nunc  triumphal  qui  subegit    Gallias. 
AG     A-G|    A-  A-A-G  II  A-A  A-G°|A-0-G 

a.    The  Keltic  Satumian  with  Tripudic  Verse  Beat. 
Fiacc's  Hymn: 

I  •    II     "        •  I 

Genair  patraicc  innemthur  ised  atfet  hiscelaib. 

AG     A  -  G  I    A-A-G  ||A-G  AG  |  A-A-G 

/?.     The  Keltic  Satumian  with  Quantitative  Verse  Beat. 
St.  Ambrose: 

lie.         ia-llwcjll       Iwa-jllwo. 

Aetema  Christi  munera  et  martyrum  victorias. 
A-A  G      A- G°i  A-O-G  i|A  -  A- O-G  |  A-A-O-G 
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For  other  examples  of  the  Irish  Satumian,  cf.  Ultan's  Hymn;  for  other 
Latin  reproductions  of  the  rhythm,  cf .  Hibemicus  Exul,  Mai,  Tom.  V.  p. 
405  fiF.;  also  Sedulius  Scotus,  ed.  Grosse,  c.  6: 

Bonus  vir  est  Robertus,  laudes  gliscent  Roberti, 
AG    AG  I  A-A-G  ||  AG    AG    |  A-A-G 

1    c.Aa.|Ala.||    11.*.    1|    llo. 
Christe  fave  Roberto,  longaevum  fac  Robertum, 
AG    A-G] A-A-G  II  A-A-G  A|  A-A-G 

Ij.  1-i.|11o||1-i.       1       -a.|d/-i.l 

Amen!     Salve  Roberte,  Christus  sit  cum  Roberto. 
AG       AG  I  A-A-G   ||  A  -  G    A  -  G  |  A-A-G 

Here  we  recognize  the  origin  of  rhyme  in  the  powerful  tripudic  emphasis  in 
the  final  loot  of  the  dipody,  where  therefore  a  point  of  psychological  vantage 
f(^r  rhyming  effect  suggests  itself  naturally. 

§7.  The  Italico-Keltic  Tripudium  and  Modem  European  Rhythm. — 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  found  the  great  wellspring  of  modem  European 
rhythm:  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudic  distich  or  Satumian  verse  through  the 
medium  of  classic  Latin  verse  and  Christian  hymnology  has  become  the 
stichic  norm  of  Romanic  and  modem  versification,  while  the  Hellenic  struc- 
tural verse-beat  has  never  been  more  than  a  leamed  and  artificial  dress. 
Thus  the  tripudic  principle  of  accentual  contrast  and  the  Hellenic  principle 
of  structural  verse-beat  constitute  together  the  historical  raison  d'etre  of 
modem  rhythm.  The  Italico-Keltic  tone- principle  of  stress  contrast  is  its 
essence  and  fundamental  motive,  the  Hellenic  time-principle  of  structural 
contrast,  an  artificial  and  superadded  refinement,  which  is  always  subsidiary 
to  the  accentual  principle  of  the  tripudium,  and  has  degenerated  into  the 
syllable-counting  formalism  of  Romanic  and  modern  European  art. 

The  tripudic  principle  involves  a  two-fold  contrast: 

A.  A  contrast  between  single  stress  and  single  stress: 

%L  I  1  Cf 
Triumpe 
A  I  A-G° 

B.  A  contrast  between  double  stress  and  single  stress: 

J.l|  ^ 
Triump)e 

A-AIG 
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Through  the  mediation  of  Italico-Keltic  culture  in  classic  Latin  poetry  and 
Christian  hymns  these  two  tripudic  principles  have  dominated  modem 
rhythm.  Through  the  same  medium  the  Greek  structural  ictus  has  been 
artificially  blended  with  the  more  fundamental  tripudic  rhythm  of  accentual 
contrast.  The  result  of  this  union  is  our  modem  tripudic  distich  or  Satur- 
nian  with  syllable-counting  or  structural  ictus  superadded: 

I.     Italian  Tripudic  Distich  or  Satumian  with  structural  ictus : 

f  f  «  I 

Ncl  mezzo   del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
f  «  «  «  I 

A  -  A-G  I  A  -  A  -  A  jl  A  -  A-G  I  A-G 


II.  French  Tripudic  Distich  or  Satumian  with  structural  ictus: 

•  f  «  I 

Du  Dieu    qui  nous  cr&i  la  cl^mence  infini 

•  •  «  •  f 

A  -  A   I    A  -  A    A-A||A  -A- A      |A-0-A 

III.  English  Tripudic  Distich  or  Satumian  with  structural  ictus: 

•  «  «  f 

To  be  or  not  to  be:    that  is    the  question 
f  •  f  f  « 

O-AIA-A    O-A  II    A-AI   O    -   A-0 


IV.     German  Tripudic  Distich  or  Satumian  with  structural  ictus: 

I  f  •  « 

Ihr  naht  euch  wieder,  schw^nkende  Gestalten 
I  «  «  «  « 

AAA      I     A-O  II      A-O-OIIO-A-0 


Accentual  contrast  is  the  inner  principle:  iambico-trochaic  verse-beat  the 
outer  form.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  principles  lies  in  the  two-fold 
accentual  contrast  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium,  the  contrast  of  single  stress 
with  single  stress  and  the  contrast  of  double  stress  with  single  stress. 
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POSTSCRIPTUM 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  sent  to  the  printer,  I  have  discovered  in 
Hagen's  Anecdota  Helvetica,  p.  LXIV,  a  very  timely  example  of  tripudic 
notation  as  late  as  the  12th  century,  A.D.,  in  Petro  Riga's  Tractatus  de 
For  mis  Praeteriiorumy  p.  21,  col.  2: 


Afferresin  dicunt  de  vertice  quando  recidunt 
I  f  «  I  I  I 

A-A-O-Gl   A-G||A-A-0-G    AG    |  A-A-G 

Ex   mediastina   fit   sincopa   parte   recisa 
«  «         f  I  f  I 

A      A  -  A I  AG  II  A  -  A-O-G  AG  j  A-A-G 

JL        O         O  ^  ^  aL     II     ^     ^     O  ^       W       O       ^  ^     ^ 

Parteque  subtracta  dicetur  apocopa    facta 
«  «  «         I  I  I 

A-O-G  I  A- A- Gil  A-A-G    A- A-O-G  I  AG 


The  marking  of  the  central  or  sustained  zone  of  the  rhythm  is  absolutely 
accurate;  in  the  zone  of  acatalectic  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling 
for  acatalectic  movement  has  occasioned  some  violence  to  the  actual  facts: 
e.  g.,  the  initial  accent  is  ignored  in  recidunt,  niediastinay  recisa,  apocopa, — 
what  might  have  been,  l>eing  indicated,  instead  of  what  actually  was,  the 
rhythmic  status.     Similarly,  no  distinction  is  felt  between  medial  and  final 
grave  stress  (G°  and  G),  except  perhaps  in  vertice.     In  recisa  the  final  grave 
stress  has  changed  places  with  the  initial  accent.     Thus  both  the  accuracies 
and  the  inaccuracies  in  the  placing  of  these  ancient  accents  and  dots  find 
alike  their  only  explanation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium. 
We  may  be  thankful  for  the  accident  that  made  this  precious  little  monu- 
ment of  the  outlawed  doctrine  a  part  of  the  orthodox  tradition:  Hagen, 
Anecdota  Helvetica  VIII-IX  Praeterea  de  medii  aevi  studiis  grammaticis 
quaerenti  ea  potissimum  auctorum  scripta  maximi  momenti  esse  videbantur, 
f|uibus  veterum  grammaticorum  praecepta  aut  re[)etita  aut  expressa  erant, 
id   quod  de  extremorum  saeculorum  scriptoribus  nequaquam   praedicari 
ix)test,  cum  excepto  V'ergilio  Marone  eiusque  asseclis  ceteros  saeculorum 
octavi  noni  decimi  auctores  grammaticos  ex  antiquorum  fontibus  licentius 
(juam  rautius  hausisse  pateat.     Sed  ut  ne  hoc  (juidem  scriptorum  genus 
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plane  abesset  a  nostro  opusculo,  librum  Turicensem  C  58  (275)  Eduardo 
Woelfflino  auctore  describentes  tertiam  fere  partem  opens  a  Petro  Riga 
de  praeteritorum  formis  scripti  excerpsimus. 
The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer. 
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THE  LITERARY  SATURNIAN 

PART  I.    LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS 

BY 

Thomas  FitzHugh 

i.    introduction 

Having  in  Bulletin  No.  i ,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  ItaHco-Romanic 
Rhythm^  University  of  Virginia,  1908,  penetrated  beneath  the  fond  con- 
ventions of  Hellenizing  orthodoxy  into  the  pulsating  life  of  Italic  accent 
and  rhythm,  and  discovered  the  procatalectic  word-foot  and  verse-foot 
(A-A-G)  of  Latin-Faliscan  and  Oscan-Umbrian  speech  and  verse,  we  were 
prepared  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  Carmen  Arvale  sen  Martis  Verber  or  The  Tonic 
Laws  of  Latin  Speech  and  iUy//rm,  University  of  Virginia,  1908,  to  unlock 
the  accentual  and  rhythmic  treasures  of  our  venerable  old  cryptograph, 
and  to  formulate  the  tripudic  principle  of  Latin  accent  and  rhythm. 
In  Bulletin  No.  3,  The  Sacred  Tripudium,  University  of  Virginia,  1909, 
we  established  the  tripudic  principle  for  the  ItaUco-Romanic  field  in 
connection  with  our  epigraphic  and  extra-Uterary  monuments,  and  in 
Bulletin  No.  4,  Italico-Keltic  Accent  and  Rhythm,  University  of  Virginia, 
1909,  the  doctrine  was  extended  to  include  the  accent  and  rhythm  of  the 
Keltic  race. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  task  of  examining  in  detail  the  successive 
literary  phases  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudiimi,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
Satumian  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius.  It  will  be  helpful  in  prep- 
aration for  this  initial  task  to  rehearse  the  organic  doctrine  of  tripudic 
rhythm,  and  to  sketch  the  salient  motives  in  its  historical  evolution. 

n.      THE  ORGANON  OF  TRIPUDIC  RHYTHM 

The  tripudic  principle  involves  a  twofold  contrast: 
I**.     The  contrast  of  single  stress  with  single  stress, 

l\L  ^ 
Triumpe. 

A|A-G° 
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2^.    The  contrast  of  double  stress  with  single  stress, 

Triumpe 

A-A|G 

Thus  the  principle  of  artistic  variety  is  inherent  in  the  tripudic  principle 
of  stress  contrast  itself.  For  the  contrast  of  simple  stresses  may  be  re- 
placed at  will  by  the  contrast  of  stress  groups,  since  tripudic  rhythm,  being 
accentual,  measures  syllables  by  time  of  utterance,  not  time  of  utterance 
by  syllabic  structure,  as  in  Greek. 

Hence  evolve  spontaneously  the  manifold  forms  of  expanded  and  con- 
tracted tripudia,  whose  only  law  is  the  inviolability  of  tripudic  tone- 
sequence:  the  stressless  grave  O  must  follow  the  initial  or  the  double  ac- 
cent of  the  tripudium,  and  the  two  reversals  of  tripudic  rhythm,  G-G  and 
G-A-0  (G  =  grave  stress,  A  =  acute  stress),  must  become  rhythmized  as 
G°-G  ( =0-G)  and  G°-A-0  ( =0-A-0)  respectively  by  being  placed  after 
the  initial  thesis  of  the  rhythmic  series  (A^  =  A-A)  or  by  being  postponed 
to  the  double  accent  (A-A);  cf.  Sacred  Tripudium  §§  8-9. 

Furthermore,  the  principle  of  stress  contrast  in  the  tripudium  involves 
the  principle  of  tripudic  contrast  in  the  dipody  or  Numerus  Italicus,  and 
of  dipodic  contrast  in  the  distich  or  Saturnian.  Hence  the  former  becomes 
the  normative  unitary  series,  the  latter  the  normative  rhythmic  period, 
of  Italico-Keltic  verse. 

Accordingly,  we  may  trace  with  immanent  logical  certainty  the  pre- 
historic evolution  of  the  Italico-Keltic  Saturnian  by  the  aid  of  our 
sacred  cryptograph,  the  Carmen  Arvale,  w^hich  is  itself  a  mystic  glorifi- 
cation of  the  tripudic  principle,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  analogous 
phenomena  in  Fiacc's  Hymn  to  St,  Patrick: 

A.    The  simple  tripudium: 

X  JL   c^ 

a.  Latin-Faliscan:    Triumpe. 

A-A-G 

b.  Oscan-Umbrian :    Stahmeitei. 

A-A-G 

• 

c.  Old  Irish:    Innetnthur. 

A-A-G 


Livius  Andronicus 
B.    The  tripudic  dipody: 

W     ■—     ^    I    w     ■—     ^ 

a.    Latin-Faliscan:    Triumpe  triumpe. 

A-A-GIA-A-G 


b.  Oscan-Umbrian :      Naharcer  labuscer. 

A-A-G  I  A-A-G 

•     ••!••. 

c.  Keltic:     Hoadeochain    odissi. 

A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


C.    The  tripudic  dipody  with  paracatalectic  expansion  of  the  first 
tripudium : 

%L  ^    >£,  ^  I  ^  J.  ^ 
a.    Latin-Faliscan:    Enos  Lases  iuvate. 

AG    AG  I  A-A-G 


•      .       •       .  I    •       •    . 

b.  Oscan-Umbrian:    Esmei  stahmei  stahmeitei. 

AG      A  -  G|  A  -AG 

•   .       •      .    |»    •        . 

c.  Keltic:    Genair  patraicc  innemthur. 

AG    A-G    |A-A  -  G 

D.    The    tripudic    dipody  with   paracatalectic    expansion  of   both 
tripudia: 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar. 
A-G    AG  I  AG      AG 


E.    The  tripudic  dipody  with  paracatalectic-procatalectic  expansion 
of  the  first  tripudium: 


Sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris. 
AG   A-A-O-GIA-A-G 
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F.  The  tripudic  dipody  with  procatalectic-paracatalectic  expansion 
of  the  first  tripudium: 

Manusque  susum  ad  caelum. 
A-A-G  A-G  lA-A-G 

G.  The  tripudic  dipody  with  procatalectic  contraction  of  the  second 
tripudium: 

Satur    fure    fere    Mars. 

AG    -    A     I      A     -     A 


H.    The  tripudic  dipody  with  paracatalectic  contraction  of  the  second 
tripudium: 

i     w     i    w     u.   I     1       u. 

Advocabitis   conctos. 
A-0-A-O-Gl  A-  G 


I.    The  tripudic  dipody  with  acatalectic  contraction  of  the  first  tri- 
pudium: 

1         W     C.|    i      1      J. 

Insece  versutum. 
A-O-GI  A-A-G 


J.    The  tripudic  dipody  with  procatalectic  expansion  of  the  first  tri- 
pudium: 

Quel   apice   insigne   Dialis. 
A-A-G  A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


The  artistic  contrast  of  two  tripudic  dipodies  in  a  distich  constitutes 
the  Saturnian  verse,  whose  organic  origin  and  evolution  has  therefore 
been  the  same  in  Italic  and  in  Keltic  culture;  cf.  Italico-Keltic  Accent 
and  Rhythm,  pp.  53  ff . 

in.      THE    HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALICO-KELTIC  SATURNIAN 

Thus  the  universal  norms  of  Italico-Keltic  rhythm  before  the  on- 
grafting  of  the  Hellenic  quantitative  verse-beat  were  the  tripudic  dipody 
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and  the  tripudic  distich  with  their  native  tripudic  verse-beat.  With  the 
grafting  of  the  Greek  structural  verse-beat  upon  the  Italico-Keltic 
tripudium  the  artistic  motive  of  the  classical  period  was  found  in  the 
rhythmical  alternation  and  coincidence  of  Italico-Keltic  accentual, 
and  Hellenic  structural  verse-beat.  With  the  neglect  of  quantity 
after  the  classic  period  the  raison  d'Hre  of  all  alternation  of  accent  and 
ictus  was  withdrawn,  and  thoroughgoing  coincidence  of  tripudic  and 
structural  verse-beat  became  fixed  for  all  time. 

Our  wider  task,  therefore,  must  be  to  trace  the  successive  transforma- 
tions of  the  literary  Saturm'an  from  its  parent  source  in  Italico-Keltic 
art  through  classic  Latin  poetry  and  Christian  hymnology  into  the  ac- 
centuo-structural  rhythm  of  Romanic  and  modern  art. 

We  shall  accordingly  observe  four  stages  in  the  long  historic  process: 

1°.  The  pure  Saturnian  with  native  tripudic  verse-beat,  in  Livius' 
OdysseiCf  Naevius'  Bellum  Punicuniy  Place's  Hymn  to  St.  Patricky  Ul- 
tan's  Hymtiy  the  Antiphonarium  Benchorense  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
in  Milan,  and  the  Liber  Hymnorum  of  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

2°.  The  Hellenizing  Saturnian  with  rhythmical  alternation  and  coinci- 
dence of  tripudic  and  structural  verse-beat,  in  classic  Latin  poetry  and 
its  imitations. 

3°.  The  Hellenizing  Saturnian  with  thoroughgoing  coincidence  of 
tripudic  and  structural  verse-beat  in  vulgar  Latin  poetry  and  Christian 
hymnology. 

4°.  The  Hellenizing  Saturnian  with  structural  verse-beat  degenerating 
into  mere  syllable-counting  structure,  in  Romanic  and  modern  art. 

a.  The  UnheUenized  Tripudium 

1°.  The  pure  Saturnian  with  original  tripudic  verse-beat,  in  Livius' 
Odysseia,  Naevius'  Bellum  Punicumy  Place's  Hymn  to  St.  Patricky  Ultan's 
Hymtiy  the  Antiphonarium  Benchorense  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  and 
the  Liber  Hymnorum  in  Dublin: — in  Italy,  Ireland,  Italico-Keltic  domain, 
England,  and  Germany: 

A.     In  Italy: 

Livius,  Odys.  i, 

Virum    mihi    Camena    insece    versutum. 
A  -  G       A  -G  I  A  -A-G°||  A-O-G  I  A-A  -G 
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Naevius,  Bell.  Pun.  i, 


Novem    lovis    Concordes    filiae    sorores. 
AG      AG  I   A-A-G°  HA-O-GI  A-A-G 


B.    In  Ireland: 

Place's  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick  i, 

•    .      •    .     !•    •      .  IM  .      ••!••. 

Genair    patraicc    innemthur    ised    atfed    hiscelaib. 
AG      AG     lA-A-   Gil  AG    AG    I  A-A-G 


Secundinus,  Hywmus  Alpkabeticus  in  Laudem  PatricU  i,  ap. 
Murator.  Anecd.W.  136, 

Aadite    omnes    amantes    deum  sancta     merita. 
A-A-G     AG  lAA-G  ||  AG     AG   |      AG 

Hymmms  5.  Camdaci  i,  ibid.  142, 


ii»>t»|ll  A||w»wla.|lw 


I     • 


Audite    bonum    exemplum    benedicti    pauperis. 
A-A-G    AG   |A-A   -  G     ||     A-A-G°|  A-aG 


FamHiae  Benchmr  i,  ibid.  156, 

Benchuir   bona    regula   recta    atque    divina. 
AG       A-G^l  A^-GII  AG     AG  I  A-A-G 

Mewuria  Abbatmm  yastrorum  i,  Am.Peyron,  Cic.  orat.fragm.  ined.  225, 

tL.^        1    ^;    Al^||w»w      1    1»|    w«w     ^ 
Amavit  Christus  Comgiilum  bene   et    ipse  dominum. 
A-A-G      A  -  G  ;    A-A-G   "     A    -  A    A-G  I       AG 

Hifmmms  5.  Columbae  i.  Liber  Hymnorum  ii.  205, 

1^         Iw^         Al^      'Al^  A       l|w»w     ^ 

Altiis    prosator  vetustus    dierum    et    ingenitus. 
A'-G'    A-OG     A-A-G     A-A-G      A  -  A  |  A  -  G 
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SancH  Venite  i,  ibid.  i.  43, 

Sancti  venite  Christi  corpus  sumite. 
AG   A-A-GI    A-GIIA-G^IA-O-G 

S.  Columba,  Noli  paler  i,  ibid., 

Noli  pater  indulgere  tonitrua  cum  f ulgure. 
A-G  A-G^l  A-O-A-GII  A  -  A  -  G  |  A  -  A-OG 

S.  Columba,  In  te  Chrisle  i,  ibid.. 

In  te  Christe  credentium  miserearis  omnium. 
A  -  A     AG  I  A-A-0-G°  ||  A  -  0-A-G°|  A-O-G 

C.  In  Italico-Keltic  domain: 

St.  Augustine,  Psalmus  Abecedarius  conlra  Donalum  i,  Opp.  D. 
Aug.,  Lugd.  1586.  7,  P-  3> 

Abundantia    peccatorum    solet  fratres  conturbare. 
A    -    A-OG^I  A-O-A-G    II  A-G  A-G^l  A-O-AG 


D.  In  England,  by  importation  from  Ireland: 
Aldhelmus,  ed.  Giles,  Oxon.  1844,  p.  iii, 

Summi  satoris  s  ol  i  a   sedit  qui  per  aethralia. 
A-G  A-A-GI    A-GII  AG  A  -  A  I  A  -  A-O-G 


£.    In  Germany,  by  importation  from  Ireland  and  England: 

Baldhardus  ad  Berthgitham,  ap.  S.  Bonifac,  ed.  Giles,  Lond. 
1844,  p.  280, 

l^      i     ^|ilw>:.||      I    ^   I     >^|iiwc. 

Vale  Christo  virguncula,  Christi  nempe  tiruncula. 
A-G    A-G|  A-A-0-GII    A-G  A- G  |  A-A-O-G 

Berthgitha  ad  Baldhardum,  ibid.  p.  273, 

Vale  vivens  feliciter  ut  sis  sanctus  simpliciter. 
AG  A  -G  jA-A-O-G  j|  A-A   A  -  G  I  A  -  A  -  G 
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S.  Bonifacius  ad  Nidhardum,  ibid.  p.  30, 

l^        lu.|ilwJ.||w»wl-..|l       iwJ. 

Vale  f rater  florentibus  iuventutis  cum  viribus. 
AG  A-GI  A-A-0-GII    A  -  A-Gl  A  -  A-O-G 

The  powerful  tripudic  emphasis  of  the  second  foot  of  the  dipody  sug- 
gested naturally  a  point  of  rhythmic  vantage  for  rhyming  effects.  The 
origin  of  rhyme  is  therefore  traceable  to  the  Italico-Keltic  Saturnian 
and  its  tripudic  rhythm  of  accentual  contrast,  and  not  to  any  supposed 
beginning  in  the  phenomena  of  prose. 

/3.     The  Hettenized  Tripudium 

2°.  The  Hellenizing  Saturnian  with  rhythmical  alternation  and  coinci- 
dence of  accent  and  ictus,  in  classic  Latin  poetry  and  its  imitations. 

The  tripudic  principle  lends  itself  readily  and  naturally  to  the  Greek 
structural  verse-beat,  because  any  one  of  the  tripudic  verse-beats  may 
function  as  quantitative  ictus.  Thus  all  classic  Latin  verse  is  but  the 
Protean  form  assumed  by  the  tripudic  dipody  or  distich,  exulting  now 
in  the  quantitative  and  ictual  refinements  of  Greek  metric.  The  artistic 
principle  of  the  literary  Saturnian  of  Livius  and  Naevius,  which  consisted 
in  the  rhythmical  alternation  and  coincidence  of  acute  and  grave  stress, 


1*       lj.|>Ll>:.||lw>:.|iij. 

Virum  mihi  Camena    insece  versutum, 
A-G    A-GI  A-A-G°IIA-0-G  I  A-A-G 


is  transformed  into  the  artistic  principle  of  the  classic  Saturnian  of  Ennius 
and  Vergil,  which  consisted  in  the  rhythmical  alternation  and  coincidence 
of  accent  and  ictus, 

Musae  quae  pedibus  magnum  pulsatis  Olympum. 
I  I  «  «  I  I 

A-G    I    A-A-GIIA-G     A-A-G|A-A-G 

If  we  indicate  thus  the  rhythmic  materia  above,  and  the  metric  regula 
below,  our  classic  Saturnian  assumes  the  following  forms: — 
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A.    Plautus, 


1       l>lij.|i      i||lij.|i.j. 

Hos  quos  videtis  stare  hie  captives  duos. 
II  I  fit 

A  -  A    A-A-GI   A  -  All  A-A-Gj  A-G 


B.    Terence, 


I     ^  1      i^|l       ^         ||w«wi       ^         \l^ 

Homo  sum  humani  nil  a  me    a  1  i  e  n  u  m  puto. 
f  If  III 

AG  A-A-G|A-G     ||     A- A-G     |  AG 


C.     Ennius, 


lj.|i  w'wJ-lli        J.         iic^ldrij. 

Musae  quae  pedibus  magnum  pulsatis  Olympum. 
ft  I  I  f  I 

AG  I  A  -  A   -  Gil  A-  G     A-A-GIA-A-G 


Ennius'  versus  langus,  i.e.  Saturnius  longus. 
D.     Lucretius, 


iw*wJ.|w'wJ.||w'wJ.        li         cr|>llj. 

Aeneadum  genetrix  hominum  divomque  voluptas. 
II  I  III 

A -A-G    I    A-G  II  A-G    A-A-G|A-A-G 

E.  Vergil, 

1      c^dri      cr|>lj.||ij.      1      i       w      o|ij. 

Arma  virumque  cano  Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 
I  I  I  f        '    f  t 

A-G  A-A-G|A-G||  A-G  A-A-O-GlA-G 

F.  Catullus, 

w«w      1^        i      c.    I    i  J.||w«w  J.    w«w      w»w<. 

Super  alta  vectus  Attis  celeri  jrate  maria. 
II  II  II  I 

A  -  A-G    A-G|  A-GII    A-G  I  A   -  A-G 


Veterum  Primordia  Vocum 

(Uque 

Mas  Strepiius  Fidis  Latinae. 

Persius  VI.  3-4, 


THE  LITERARY  SATURNIAN 

PART  I.    LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS 

BY 

Thomas  FitzHugh 
i.    introduction 

Having  in  Bulletin  No.  i,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  ItaHco-Romanic 
Rhythm,  University  of  Virginia,  1908,  penetrated  beneath  the  fond  con- 
ventions of  Hellenizing  orthodoxy  into  the  pulsating  life  of  Italic  accent 
and  rhythm,  and  discovered  the  procatalectic  word-foot  and  verse-foot 
(A-A-G)  of  Latin-Faliscan  and  Oscan-Umbrian  speech  and  verse,  we  were 
prepared  in  Bulletin  No.  2  y  Carmen  Arvale  seu  Martis  Verber  or  The  Tonic 
Laws  of  Latin  Speech  and  i?Ay</w»,  University  of  Virginia,  1908,  to  unlock 
the  accentual  and  rhythmic  treasures  of  our  venerable  old  cr)^tograph, 
and  to  formulate  the  tripudic  principle  of  Latin  accent  and  rhythm. 

In  Bulletin  No.  3,  The  Sacred  Tripudium,  University  of  Virginia,  1909, 
we  established  the  tripudic  principle  for  the  Italico-Romanic  field  in 
connection  with  our  epigraphic  and  extra-literary  monuments,  and  in 
Bulletin  No.  4,  Italico-Keltic  Accent  and  Rhythm,  University  of  Virginia, 
1909,  the  doctrine  was  extended  to  include  the  accent  and  rhythm  of  the 
Keltic  race. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  task  of  examining  in  detail  the  successive 
literary  phases  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
Satumian  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius.  It  will  be  helpful  in  prep- 
aration for  this  initial  task  to  rehearse  the  organic  doctrine  of  tripudic 
rhythm,  and  to  sketch  the  saUent  motives  in  its  historical  evolution. 

n.      THE  ORGANON  OF  TRIPUDIC  RHYTHM 

The  tripudic  principle  involves  a  twofold  contrast: 
1°.     The  contrast  of  single  stress  with  single  stress, 

^|i  ^ 
Triumpe. 

A|A-G° 
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Through  the  strength  of  Roman,  and  of  Irish  culture  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Italico-Keltic  domain  in  the  Middle  Ages,  tripudic  rhythm 
harmonized  with  metrical  verse-beat  became  the  historical  source  and 
raison  d'Hre  of  Romanic  and  modern  European  rhythm.  The  Italico- 
Keltic  accentual  principle  of  stress  contrast  is  its  essence,  or  materia  as 
Varro  would  say,  the  Hellenic  structural  principle  of  syllable-weighing 
verse-beat  its  measuring  rod,  or  regtda,  which  fades  in  Romanic  verse  to 
mere  syllable-counting  structure.  The  inner  reconciliation  of  the  accen- 
tual and  structural  verse-beat  is  to  be  found  in  the  two-fold  principle  of 
contrast,  which  characterizes  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium,  the  contrast 
of  single  stress  with  single,  and  the  contrast  of  double  stress  with  single. 

Accordingly,  the  origin  of  modern  accentual  rhythm  and  of  modern 
rhyme  is  to  be  traced  directly  to  the  Italico-Keltic  distich  or  Saturnian 
verse,  with  its  tripudic  rhythm  of  stress  contrast  in  the  foot  and  dipodic 
contrast  in  the  distich,  and  with  the  Hellenic  structural  verse-beat  as  an 
artificial  and  super-added  regulative  dress: — 

A.  The  Italian  Saturnian, 

I     •  III 

Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita. 
I  I  f  I  I 

A  -  A-G  I  A  -  A  -  A  II  A-  A  -  G  I  A-G 

B.  The  French  Saturnian,  with  syllable-counting  verse-beat, 

•  II  f 

Du  Dieu  qui  nous  cr£a  la  clemence  i  n  fi  n  i. 
t  III  11 

A  -  A     A  -  A    |A-A||A  -A  -  A    |A-0-A 

C.  The  English  Saturnian, 

I  III 

Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit. 
I  II  I   *  I 

O-  A         A-A-0|A-0    II  A|    O  -  A 

D.  The  German  Saturnian, 

III  I 

Ihr  naht  euch  wieder,  schwankende  Gestalten. 
I  I  III 

A-A-A    I  A-0  II     A-O-OIO-A-O 
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Italico-Keltic  accentual  contrast  and  Hellenic  syllable-counting  structure 
make  up  the  rationale  of  modern  European  rhythm.  And  so  we  may  say 
with  the  great  master: 

MkyLCTOv  yap  t<r<as  apx^l  iravroSf  Cxrictp  Xc7€Tai'  bub  icai  x<*^€7raJTaT0P' 
bc(^  yap  Kptknarov  vq  bvvap^i.^  Tocovn^  fiLKpSrarop  op  t(^  fieykOei,  xciX€7rwTaT6p 
kcTiv  dffp&rfvai,  ra^Ti/s  8\vprjfievrjs  I^qlov  rb  irpocTtSkpai,  Kal  cvvav^etv  rb 
XoiTTOP  kcTiv. 

IV.      THE  SATURNIAN  OF  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS. 

§1.  Aulus  Gellius  18. 9. 5:  Ego  arbitror  et  a  M.  Catone  insecenda 
et  a  Q.  Ennio  insece  scriptum  sine  u  littera.  Offendi  enim  in  bibliotheca 
Patrensi  librum  verae  vetustatis  Livii  Andronici,  qui  inscriptus  est 
'06u<7<7€ta,  in  quo  erat  versus  primus  cum  hoc  verbo  sine  u  littera: 


Virum   mihi,   Camena,  insece  versutum, 
AG     A-G|    A-A-G^||A-0-G|  A-A-G 

factus  ex  illo  Homeri  versu. 

Livius  thus  begins  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey  with  the  stateliest, 
most  restrained,  and  yet  most  harmonious  of  the  Saturnian  types, 
paracatalexis  and  acatalexis,  contrasted  with  the  sacred  keynote  of  pro. 
catalexis.    In  like  manner,  Naevius  in  his  great  epic,  the  Bellum  Punicum. 


Novem     lovis     Concordes  filiae   sorores. 
AG        AG  I    A-AtG°||A-0-GiA-A-G 

It  is  the  most  universal  of  all  Italic  types: 

The  Mummian  inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541.  4  (Buecheler,  C.  L.  E.  I.  3) 


1  ic.  |i  lc.||iw^|ii^ 

Hanc    aedem    et    signu    Herculis    victoris. 
A  -    AG    I  A- AG"  II   A-O-G  I  A-A-G 


The  Vow  of  the  Vertuleii,  C.  I.  L.  I.  1175.  3  (Buecheler  I.  4), 

Decuma    facta    poloucta    leibereis    lubetes. 
AG      AG  I  A-  A-G°||   A-O-G  |  A-A-G 
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The  second  Sdpionic  epitaph,  C.  I.  L.  I.  30  (Buecheler  I.  6), 


Subigit    omne    Loucanam    opsidesque    abdoucit. 
A  .  G     AG  I    A- A-G°  ||    A-O-A-G  |     A-A-G 

The  third  Sdpionic  epitaph,  C.  I.  L.  I.  33.  5  (Buecheler  I.  7). 


Facile     facteis    superases    gloriam    maiorum. 
A-G     AG    I    A-A-G°||    A-O-Gl  A-A-G 

This  instinctive  tripudic  contrast  between  paracatalexis  and  acatalexis, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  keynote  of  procatalexis,  on  the  other,  confronts 
us  in  the  germ  as  early  as  the  Song  of  the  Arval  Brethren  and  the  Salian 
hymns,  and  pervades  all  Italico-Keltic  rhythm  to  the  end  of  time: 


Carmen  Arvale  i, 


W     ^  W     Jk       I    W     ^     ^ 

Enos  Lases  iuvate. 
A-G   AG  I  A-A-G 


Ibid.   2, 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris. 
AG  AG  I  AG      A  -  G  II  AG  A-A-O-G  j  A  -  A  -  G 

Ibid.  4, 

Semunis  alternei  ^dvocabitis  conctos. 
A  -  AG  I  A- A-G°||  A-O-A-O-GI  AG 

Carmen  Saliare  i, 

Divom  lovem  patrem  canite,   divomdeo    supplicate. 
AG      AG  I  AG        AG   II  AG      A-G°l  A-O-A-G 


Appius  Claudius  i, 

Ne  quid  fraudis  stuprique  ferocia    pariat. 
A-G       A-G  I  A-A-G  ||A-A-0-G|     AG 
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Ibid.  2, 

Amicum  cum  vides   obliviscere  miserias. 
A-A-G   I  A  -  A-G°||A-0-A-0-G|   A- AG 

Praeceptum  ex  antiguo  carmine,  Gellius  IV.  9, 

Religentemesse  oportet     religiosus    nefuas. 
A-A-G    A-GlA-A-Gl     A  -  0-A-G  |  A-A-G 

Rusticum  vetus  carmen,  Macrobius  V.  20.  18, 

1      1      ^|iwC.||l     -.-11-.- 

Hiberno  pulvere  verno  luto. 
A-A-G°l  A-O-GII  A-GI  AG 


Grand! a  farra  camille  metes. 
A-0-G|A-G||  A-AGIA-G 

Nutricum  Cantilena,  Schol.  ad  Persium  III.  16, 

Lalla   lalla     lalla  aut  dormi  aut  lacta. 
AG   AG  I  AG  II A  -  A-G I  A  -  A-G 

It  is  the  abiding  motive  of  the  classic  rhythm  of  prose  and  verse: 

Senatus  populusque  Romanus  Quiritium. 
A-A-G  I     A-A-G   II  A-A-G  !  A-A-O-G 


i       i       ^    I    ^         O     II     ^      W    «^        WW     ^     ^11  ^       W    —p       W    A  I      JL       ^ 

Quousque tandem  abutere    Catilina  patientia  nostra. 
A-A-G|A-G||    A- AG  I    A- A -G||  A- A  -  0-G|  AG 

Anna  virumque  cano  Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 
•  «  tit  I 

AG  A-A-G  I  A-GII  AG    A-A-0-GlA-G 


1     i*|w«wj.||iw>:,    |lvj. 

Maecenas  atavis  edite    regibus. 
A  -  A  -  G  I   A  -  G°||  A-0-G°  I  A-O-G 
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Thus  the  adoption  of  the  Hellenic  verse-beat  reversed  the  tripudic 
motive,  and  encouraged  the  paracatalectic  and  acatalectic  keynote  in 
place  of  the  original  procatalectic.  With  the  final  domestication  of  the 
Greek  verse-beat  in  Christian  times  the  reversal  is  thoroughgoing,  and 
paracatalexis  and  acatalexis  appear  normally  in  the  second  and  fourth 
tripudium,  where  of  old  procatalexis  reigned  supreme: 

Rex  aeterne  domine    rerum  creator  omnium. 
•  I  (II  III 

A-A-A-GI    A-GIIA-G    A-A-G°|A-0-G 


Apparebit  repentina  dies  magna  do  mini. 
I        I  I      I  I         I  II 

A-O-A-G I  A  -  AG  II  AG  AG    I    AG 


But  meanwhile  in  far-off,  insulated  Ireland  the  original  Italico-Keltic 
Saturnian  has  not  yet  acquired  the  Hellenic  verse-beat: 
Fiacc's  Hymn  63, 

I  I  II  II  II 

•  •  •  •  • 

Anim  patraicc  f  riachorp  isiarsaethaib  roscarad. 
A-GA-G    I  A-A-GlA-0-A-G|A-A-G 

Versicidi  Familiae  Benchuir  (ex  Antiphonano  Benchorensi,  ed.  Mura- 
torius  in  tomo  IV  Anecdoiorum,  p.  156),  v.  4, 

1      J.icr|liN:.||iwl>:.|ll>^ 

Spe  salutis  ornata  caritate  perfecta. 
A  -  A  A-G  I  A-A-G°||  A-O-A-GI  A-A-G 


With  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  two  dipodies: 
Fiacc's  Hymn  66, 

Connucabsat  imalle  dochum  n  i  s  u  maic  maire. 
A-  0-A-Gl  A-A-Gjl  A-G      A-G|  A-A-G 

Cf.    Italico-Keltic  Accent  and  Rhythm  §6,  p.  66. 

Thus  our  Italic  Saturnian  tradition  finds  a  rich  supplement  In  the 
Old-Irish  hymns  of  Fiacc  and  Ultan,  in  the  Bangor  Antiphonarium  and 
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the  Liber  Hymnorum,  and  in  the  numerous  Latin  reproductions  of 
the  Keltic  Satumian  by  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  Aldhelm,  Sedulius  Scotus 
St.  Boniface,  Hibernicus  Exul,  and  Dicuil.  Moreover,  all  Christian 
hymnology  besides  is  but  the  Italico-Keltic  Saturnian  with  its  tripudic 
verse-beat  in  thoroughgoing  harmony  with  the  iambico-trochaic  ictus 
of  hellenizing  art.  The  Saturnians  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius  are 
relatively  but  an  insignificant  and  mutilated  fraction  of  our  extant  tradi- 
tion; cf.  The  Sacred  Tripudium,  and  Italico-Keltic  Accent  and  Rhythm, 
Anderson  Brothers,  1909. 

§2.  Priscian  7.22:  Alia  vero  omnia  in  us  desinentia  masculina  seu 
feminina  con  versa  us  in  e  faciunt  vocativum:  hie  Priatnus  O  Priame, 
plus  O  pie,  Myrtus  O  myrte,  Cynthius  O  Cynthie.  Excipitur  unum,  quod 
tam  in  e  quam  in  i  facit  vocativum,  quamvis  sit  api)ellativum,  O  filie  et 
0  file.   Livius  Andronicus  in  Odissia : 


Pater  noster,  Saturni    filie. 
A-G     A-G  I  A-A-G°IIA-0-G 


The  fourth  tripudium  is  lacking.  The  type  is  the  same  with  v.  i  above 
§3.  Priscian  6.41 :  Haec  etiam  contra  rationem  supra  dictarum  regu- 
larum  declinantur:  puer  pueri,  cuius  femininum  puera  dicebant  anti- 
quissimi,  unde  et  puer  per  a  dicitur,  quae  puerum  vel  pueram  parit,  id  est 
puellam,  quod  est  diniinutivum  puerae,  ut  capra  capella,  tenera  tenella, 
umbra  umbella,  Ovidius  etiam  hoc  approbat,  qui  in  V  Metamorpho- 
seon  de  puella  Proserpina  narrans  dicit: 

Tantaque  simplicitas  puerilibus  adfuit  annis, 
quod  derivativum  non  pertineret  ad  feminas,  nisi  etiam  puera  esset 
dictum,  quod  tamen  comprobat  etiam  Suetonius  diversos  ponens  usus 
in  libro,  qui  est  de  institutione  officiorum.    Livius  in  Odyssia : 

Mea  puera,  quid  verbi  ex  tuo  ore  supra  fugit? 
A    -    A  -  G  I  A  -  AG  II  A- AG  A-G|     A  -   AG 


The  native  accentual  rhythm  of  the  Romans  is  quite  indifferent  to 
hiatus,  despite  all  the  snobbish  protests  of  Hellenizing  propagandism. 
Hiatus  and  elision  are  vital  issues  only  in  structural  rhythm. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  every  Saturnian  is  a 
distich  composed  of  two  tripudic  dipodies,  and  that  every  tripudium 
implies  a  stress  contrast,  we  realize  the  further  fact  that  every  individual 
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Satumian  is  a  legitimate  illustration  of  every  other.  Hence  we  might 
logically  forego  all  citation  of  illustrative  parallels.  For  the  sake, 
however,  of  clearness  and  cogency  of  exposition,  let  us  glance  from  time 
to  time  at  the  more  striking  analogies,  without  needless  concern  about 
accidental  variations  from  the  particular  typ)e  under  immediate  con- 
sideration. In  citing  such  illustrations  we  shall  quote  first  the  Italic 
t)^s  under  the  leadership  of  Livius  and  Naevius,  and  then  the  Keltic 
t)^s,  beginning  with  Place's  Hymn  to  Si.  Patrick  and  passing  to  the 
Latin  reproductions  of  the  Keltic  Saturnian  in  Ireland,  England,  and 
continental  Europe: 

Italic  Illustrations. 

Naevius  47,  with  interchange  of  dipodies, 

Convenit  regnum  simul  atque  locos  ut  haberent. 
A-A-G  A-G  I    A- A-G||A-G|A-A  A-G 

So,  ibid.  50,      * 

M agnamque  domum  decoremque  ditem  vexarant. 
A-A  -  G  AG   I    A -A- Gil  AG  I  A-A-G 

Epigram  of  Naevius  4, 

11j.|     1  i     j.||w's/i     i     ju|>llj. 

Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua  Latina. 
A-A-G  I  A-A-G  II    A-G  AG  jA-A-G 

Gellius  VI.  9.  I :  Ex  antiquo  carmine, 

w'wi.     >:f     i.>:/|^i.jL.||w'w>./i.jL.|.L     ^L.L 

Religentem  esse  oportet  religiosus  ne  fuas. 

A-A-G  A-GIA-A-Glj   A-O-A-G  I A -A-G 

Appius  Claudius,  ap.  Fest.  317, 

w^wlj-iljl        lj.||i>lju|lj. 

Inimicus  si  es  commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 
A-A-G  A-A|  A -AG  II  A-A-G  |A-G 

Titulus  coquorum,  C.  I.  L.  XL  3078  (Buecheler  C.  L.  E.  I.  2), 

Gonlegium  quod  est  aciptum  aetatei  agendai. 
A-A-G     A-A  I  A-A-G  IIA-A-GIAA- G 


Lrvius  Andronicus  23 

Mummius  triumphator,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541  (Buecheler  I.  3), 

Corinto  dele  to  Romam  redieit  triumphans. 
A-A-G|A-A-G||  AG        A-G|   A-A-G 

The  Protymus  epitaph,  C.  I.  L.  X.  5282  (Buecheler  I.  8), 


Quoius  ingenium  declarat  pietatis  alumnus. 
A-G  A-A-G    lA-A-GII    A-A-G  |ArA-G 

Keltic  Illustrations. 

Fiacc's  Hymn  to  St.  Patricky  v.  10, 

Conidfargaib  lagerman  andes  indeisciurt  letha. 
A-A-G  I  A-A-GIIA-G   A-A  -  G|A-G 

Ibid.  V.  II, 

In  innsib  mara  torrian  ainis  innib  adrimi. 
A  -  A-G  I    A-A-G  IIA-G  AG  |  A-A-G 

V.  18, 

Aratintarrad  ochloen  tuatha  herenn  dobethu. 
A-0-A-G|A-A-G||    AG  AG    |  A-A-G 

V.  19, 

•      .     t     .       I   t         .        t     •    .      »       .        »    . 

Tuatha  herenn  doairchntais  dosnicfed  sithlaith  n  u  a. 
A-G  A-G  I  A-A  -  G   ||  A-A-G  |  A-  G    |  A-G 

V.  6s, 

Intan  conhualai  patraic  adella  patraic  naile. 
A-G     A-A  -  G  I  A  -  G  IIA-A-G  A  -  G  |  AG 
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Latin  Reproductions  of  the  Keltic  Saturnian. 

Secundinus,  In  Laudem  Patricii,  Muratori,  Anecd.  IV.  p.  136, 


Sanctumque  cuius  sequuntur  exemplum  m  i  r  i  fi  c  u  m.. 
A- A  -  G   A-GI  A- A-GIIA-A-G     I  A  -A  -  G 


Ibid,  post  stropham  Z  (ab  alio  additum), 


Patricius  episcopus  oret  pro  nobis  omnibus. 
A  -  A  -  G  I  A-A-0  -  G  II  AG    A  -  A-G°|  A-O-G 


Hymnus  S.  Camelaci,  ap.  Muratorium,  Anecd.  IV.  p.  142,  v.  2, 


Camelaci    Cumiensis   dei   iusti    famuli. 
A  -  A-G  I      A  .  A-G  II  A-G  A-G  |     A  -  G 

Ibid.  V.  3, 

Exemplum  praebet  in  to  to  fidelis  in  ope  re 
A-A-G      A-GIA- A-GIIA-A-G  I  A  -  A-G 


Aldhelmus,  ed.  Giles,  Oxon.  1844,  P-  ii3> 


i      lw*w|Ntls/Ju||'ljL       >li>:.|N!/lw-a. 

Te,  te  herus  in  omnibus  clarum  creavit  in  actibus. 
A-A-A    lA-A-0-GII  AG     A-A-Gj  A-A-O-G 

Ibid., 

Curiose  conicere  mentis  atque  i n s p i c e r e . 
A-O-A-Gj    A-A-GII    AG    A-G|A-    AG 


St.  Augustine,  Psalmus  Abecedarius  contra  DonatistaSy  v.    1 


Abundantia    peccatorum  solet  fratres  conturbare 
A  -  A-0-G°"  A-O-A-Gi'A-G    A-G°|  A-O-A-G 


Livius  Andronicus  25 

Hymnus  in  S.  Comgillum,  ed.  Murat.,  Anecd,  IV.  p.  139, 

Apia  fide,  iustitia,  ad  del  ducta  gaudia. 
A-G   AG  I  A  -  A-GIIA-A-G  A-Gl  A  -  0-G 


§  4.  Prisdan  7.18.  In  us  terminantia,  si  sint  propria,  i  ante  1^  habentia, 
abiecta  us  fadunt  vocativum,  ut  hie  Vergilius,  O  Vergili,  kic  Sallustius, 
O  SallusH,  kic  Pompeius,  O  Patnpei  haec  tamen  eadem  etiam  in  e  profere- 
bant  antiqiiissime,  O  VergUie,  Mercuric  dicentes.  Livius  Andronicus 
inOdissia: 


w»w       w»w      1     1|1      Jl\\     L  i      1    wo|   1      ^ 

Neque  enim  te  oblitus  sum,  Laertie  noster. 
A    -    A      A-A|A-G||  A  -A  A-0-G|  A-G 

Italic  Illustrations. 
Cf.  Livius  10, 

Tumque   remos   iussit   religare   struppis. 


A-G    A-G  lA-GII    A-A-GI      A-G 
V.  22,  1-2, 

1        ^        lj.|iju||iw^|liju 

Namque  nullum  peius   mace  rat  humanum 
A  -  G    AG    |A-G1  A-O-G  |    A-A-G 


Quamde  mare  saevom  vires  cui  sunt  magnae. 
A  -  G     A-Gl  A-G  II  A-G   A-  A    I  A-G 


V.  27, 

Topper  facit  homines  ut  prius  fuerunt. 

A-G    A-G  I    A -Gil  A- A-G  I  A-A-G 

Naevius  38,  2, 

Magnum    stuprum    populo    fieri   per   gentes 

A-G        A-Gl     A  -  G    II   A  -  G|  A  -  A-G 
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V.  44, 

Septimum  decimum  annum  ilico  sedent. 
A-O-G    I    A  -  G    I  A-G°  IIA-O-G  |  AG 

V.  62, 

Atque  prius  pariet  lucusta  Lucam  bovem. 
A-G    AG  I    A-GIIA-A-G     AG   I  A-G 


Mummius  triumphator,  3,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541  (Buecheler  I.  3), 


I  i^        1        w»w    I     1    ^    II    A  1        1    J.|     IwJU 

Ob   hasce   res  bene  gestas  quod   in   bello    voverat 
A  -  AG    A  -    A     I  AG    II  A  -   A     A-G°|  A-O-G 

Keltic  Illustrations. 

Fiacc's  Hymn  i, 

•  I  II  I         I  I     I 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

Genair  patraicc  innemthur  ised  atfet  hiscelaib. 
A-G      A-G    |A-A  -  G  ||  A-G  AG  I  A-A-G 


V.    16, 

Roclos  cian  son  agarma  macraide  caiile  fochlad. 
AG       A  -  A  I  A-A-  G  ||    A-A-G  |  A-G|  A-G 

V.  S3, 

I  i    I  t  t  III 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

Pridchad  soscela  docach  dognith  morferta  lethu. 
A  -  G     A-A-Gl  AG     ||  AG        A-A-G|  AG 

Keltic  Saturnlans  in  Latin. 

Secundinus,  In  Laudem  Patricii  6, 

JL      ^  ^  ^     ^      I      W       -L      JL  11      JL         ^  a        ^       I        ^  ^  ^m 

Cuius    opera  refulgent  clara  inter       homines. 
AG      A  -  G  I  A-A-G   II  AG  A-G  I     A  -  G 


Livius  Andronicus  27 

V.  8, 

Unde  et  in  caelis  patrem  magnificant  dominum. 
A-G   A-A|A-G||     A    -     A    A-G|     A-G 

VersictUi  FamUiae  Benchuir,  MuraL  Anecd.  IV.  156,  v.  5, 


Navis  nunquam  turbata  quamvis  fluctibus  tonsa. 
A-G    AG     I  A -AG  II   A^-G^    A-O-G  |  A-G 

Memaria  Abbaium  Nostroruniy  ap.  Am.  Peyron  in  Cic.  orat. 
tragm.  ined.,  p.  225 :  Strophe  I,  v.  4, 

Quos  convocavit  dominus  caelonim  regni  sedibus. 
A  -    A-O-A-G  I    A  -  G  II  A-A-G     A-G°|  A-O-G 


§5.     Nonius  Marcellus  II.  214,  De  Generibus  Vasorum  et  Poculorum; 
Polybrum,  quod  Graeci  x^P^t-Pov,  nos  trulleum  vocamus.    Livius: 


1       1     w     i    |i   1    -.-llis/^l    1   i     i 

Argent eo  polubro  aurd^)  eclutro. 
A-  A  -  0-G  I  A-A-G°|| A-O-G  |  A-A- G 


Nonius  goes  on  to  quote  from  Fabius  Pic  tor  an  interesting  old  sacral 
formula,  which  exhibits  the  tripudic  dipody  or  Numerus  Itklicus  in  a 
transitional  stage  preparatory  to  its  expansion  into  the  distich  or 
Satumian: 

Aquam  manibus  pedibusque  dato, 
AG         A-G  I      A-A-G  A-G 


lij.         ^1ju|4/Jl     I  1  j. 

Polubrum  sinistra  manu  teneto, 
A-A-G    A-A-G  I  AG  A-A-G 


iwj.    1j.|A     IL 

Dextera  vasum  cum  aqua. 

A-O-G   AG  I    A  -AG 


Such  imexpanded  tetrapodies  represent  the  most  primitive,  undif- 

r*»nHfttpH  fvnp  nf  flip  ^af-iirnian 


ferentiated  t)rpe  of  the  Satumian 
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Italic  Examples. 
Literary: 
Livius  9, 

i    Aj£.|i>.»>.-.-||iA-.-|i    1    -.- 
In  Pylum  adveniens  aut  i  b  i  ommentans. 
A-A-GIAAGII  A-AGI  A-A-G 


Ibid.  22, 3, 

Topper  confringent  importunae  undae. 
A-GI  A-A  -G°||A-0-A-G  |A-G 

V.32, 

w*w<»     I    1    1    ^11     1     ^1   1    1   ^ 

Quoniam  audivi   pauctts  gavisi. 
A-G  I  A-A-G II   A-G|  A-A-G 

V.  41, 

w»wl*|w«w    *||    1     i     J.    I    ±       i    WJ. 

Puerarum  manibus  confectum  pulcherrime. 
A-A-G  I  ,A-G|  A-A-G  |  A-A-O-G 

Naevius  3,  3, 

lwl«|iw^||iw^|i         ^ 

Immolabat  auream  victimam  pulchram. 
A-0-A-G1  A-0-G°l|A-0-G  I   A  -  G 


Ibid.  20,  3, 

Xiw...|<ll...||ll«|il... 

Bicoipores  gigantes  magnique  Atlantes. 
A-A-O-G  I  A-A-G  II  A -A-G  I  A-A-G 


V.  »3, 

i    w'w    *    I    w'w      *    ||11     *    |li* 

Silvicolae  homines  bellique  inertes. 
A  -  A  -  G  I     A-G  II  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

V.  30, 

1        i.u|ii    .ull     i     i*!   i     .u 

Res  divas  edicit,  praedidt  castus. 
A  -  A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A  -A-G  I  A-  G 


Livios  Andronicus  29 

V.  38, 


1    1^    I  iw^      111    l.w^     I   J/^ 

Sin  illos  deserant  fortissimos  viros. 
A-A-G°|A-aG  IIA-A-O-G  I  A-G 


V.  46, 

A    1    w*|   ±       i       J.     ||i   w   J.|s/»w     1     * 

Superbiter  contemptim  content  legi  ones. 
A-A-O-GI  A- A-G'||A-0-G|      A -A-G 


V.  48,  2-3, 

Reconciliat  captivos  plurimos  idem. 
A  -  A-G!  A-A-G°||  A-0-GlA-G 


Sicilienses  padsdt  obsides  ut  reddant. 
A  -  O  -A  -  G  |A-A-G'||  A-O-G  |  A- A  -  G 

V.  SI. 

Onerariae  onustae  stabant  in  flustris. 
A  -A-O-G  I  A-A-Gll  A-G  I  A -AG 


V.  53. 

1       l^\l    J.  ...II  11  «|  A  ... 

Quod  bruti  nee  satis  sardare  queunt. 

A-  A-G|A-A-G||A-A-G|  A-G 

V.  60, 

>^»w     J.     I    1   1   s/  J.    II  w's^  *    I   w'w    1     J. 

Quianam  Saturnium  populum  pepulisti. 
A  -  G  I  A-A-O-G  II    A  -  G  I    A  -  AG 


Epigramma  Naevii  i, 

1  -1j.|  11j.||1  J/j.|1  1« 
Inunortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere. 
A-  0-A-GI  A-A-GIJA-A-Gj  A-A-G 
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Carmen  Saliare  2, 

Quome  tonas,  Leucesie,  prae  ted  tremonti 


A  -  A-G  I  A  -  A  -  G II  A  -  A  I  A  -  A-G 
Martius  Vates  i, 

i      1       ^1     i    ^11     i     ^    I    w»>.  J. 

Postremus  dicas  primus  taceas. 


A-A-GI  A-GII  A-G  |     A-G 

Ibid.   3, 

i     ^|Aiw^||l^|>.»>.io 

Quamvis  noventium  duonum  negumate. 

A  -  G  I  A-A-O-G  II  A  -  G   I    A  -  AG 


Versus  Sacronun: 

Servius  in  Aen.  VIII,  72, 

A    1    a.  I    w»wl<.||    1      ^a.  I  1    ^ 

Adesto  Tiberine  cum  tuis  undis. 
A-A-GI     A -A-GII   A -A-G  I  A-G 

Incantatio. 

Varro  de  L.  L.  VI,  21, 

I    a.    I^^lll^    |Aa. 
Novum  vet  us  vinum   bibo, 

AG  I  A-GII  AG   I  AG 


Novo  veteri  morbo  medeor. 
A-G|    A-  Gil  AG  I    A  -  G 


Praecepta: 

Macrobius,  Sat.  V.  20,  18, 


ii^liwclji^jlu- 

Hiberno    pulvere  verno  luto, 
A-A-G°|   A-O-GII  AG  I  A-G 


i.         >^>:/|i.    >:/||\LJL>:/|A^ 

G  r  a  n  d  i  a  farra  camille  mete?. 
A  -  O-GlA-GljA-A-GlA-G 


Livius  Andronicus  31 

Appius  Claudius  2, 

Ala.|l     ^a.||i-iwc.|A  w»w  J. 
Amicum  cum  vides  obliviscere  miserias. 
A -AG  I  A-A-G'^IIA-O-A-O-GI  A- AG 

Ibid.   3, 

w»w      ^   l^^ll    i       o   I    1     1    a. 

Faber  est  suae  quisque  fortunae. 
A    -   GlA-GII  A-  G  lA-A-G 


Versus  Antiquus: 
Ex  Festo  333, 

Occursatrix  artificum  perdita  spintumix. 
A  -  O-  A  -  G|  A  -  A-G^ll  A-O-G  |  A-  A  -  G 

Epigraphic: 

Carmen  Arvale  4, 


i     l^|ilj.||iwiw^|i      ^ 

Semunis  altemei  advocabitis  conctos. 
A-  A-  G  lA-A-G°||A.O-A-0-G|  A  -  G 

Ibid.  6, 

W        "      O     I      w      i        O 

Triumpe  Triumpe 
A-A-G    I   A-A-G 


w    JL    <fi^      I        w    ^    ^ 

Triumpe  Triumpe. 
A-A-G    I  A-A-G 


The  Praenestine  Jewel-boxes,  C.  I.  L.  XIV.  4094  ff., 


[.    D  i  n  d  i  a  Macolnia    filiai   dedit. 
A  -  O-Gl   A  -  A  -0-G°l|  A-O-GI  AG 


2.    Novios  Plautios  med  Romai  fecid. 
A-  G1    A-O-GII  A  -  A-GIA-G 
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The  Faliscan  Cooks,  C.  I.  L.  XI.  3078, 

i       I       -.-I    i    i    w    ^\\ll    ^\l    l^ 

3.  Quel  soueis  argutieis  opidque  Volgani 

A  -  A  -  G|  A-A-0-GII  A-A-Gl  A-A-G 

1    w'w    a.      |i  1  w   a.||     i  i  wc.|i     1       ^ 

4.  Gondecorant  saipisume  comvivia  loidosque. 

A-A-G   I  A-A-0-GII  A  -  A-0-G|  A-A-G 

A-.-i|Aij-||i>.-iw^!i     J-- 

5.  QuqUei  hue  dederunt  imperatoribus  summis. 

A-G-A  I A-A-G1IA-0-0-A-0-GI  AG 

w»w    la.  I   ^i-.-    ||w»w      Aa.    I    i    1    a. 

6.  Utei  sesed  lubentes  bene  iovent  optantes. 

A-A-GIA-A-GII  A-  A-Gl  A-A-G 


The  Mummian  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541, 

4.    Hanc  aedem  et  signu  Herculis  victoris. 
A-A-G  |A-A-G°II  A-0-GlA-A-G 


The  First  Scipionic  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  32, 

I.    Hone  oino  ploirume  cosentiont  Romai 
A  -  A-G°l  A-O-G  II  A- A-O-G I  A  -  G 


2.    Duonoro  optumo  fuise  viro 
A  -  A-G°|  A  -0-G II A-A-GI A  -  G 


1  >.  .^1     1    >.!   -.-Hi  w^l  i  la. 
3.    Luciom  S  c  i  p  i  o  n  e  filios  Barbati. 
A-0-G°l    A-0-A-G°ilA-0-G|  A-A-G 


J.       i..£.|i.>^>:/||w>^>^i.      ^ 

5.     Hec    cepit    Corsica    A  1  e  r  i  a  q  u  e    urbe. 
A  -  A-G°  I  A-0-G°ll     A  -  0-A  -  G    I  AG 


l^\     1      -       lwo||l.*.|w»wa. 

6.     Dedet  Tempestatebus  aide  mereto. 
A-G°l    A-0-A-O-GIIA-Gl    AG 


Livnjs  Andronicus  33 

The  Elogium  of  Atilius  Calatinus,  ap.  Cic.  Cat,  Mai,  17.   61, 

1.  Unicum  plurimae  consentiunt  gentes 
A-O-G^l  A-0-  G  II  A- A-0-  G  |  A  -  G 

>.»w^|  i  l>.^||Aio|^a. 

2.  Populi  primarium    fuisse  virum. 

A-  G  I  A-A-O-GJI  A-A-Gl  A- G 

The  Second  Scipionic  Elogium,  C.  I.  L.  I.  30, 

ii>^j.|lwJ.||     1      WJ.|i     i-i- 

I.     Cornelius  Lucius   Scipio  Barbatus. 
A-A-0-G°|A.O-Gll  A-O-G!  A-A-G 

i       lw^|li-..||i         >.^|la. 

5.     Taurasia  Cisauna  S a mn i o    cepit. 
A  -  A-O-GI  A.A.G°||  A  -  0-G  |  AG 

The  Fourth  Scipio,  C.  I.  L.  I.  34, 

l^|w»wiwJ-||llc.|ii-.- 

1.  Magna   sapientia  multasque  virtutes 

A-GI      A-A-O-GJI  A-A-G  I  A-A-G 

11^1      1  ia.||lw<.|ila. 

2.  Aetate  quom  parva  posidet  hoc  saxsum. 
A-A-Gl   A-    A-GIA-O-Gj  A-A-G 

The  Protymus  Epitaph,  C.  I.  L.  X.  5282, 

4.ij.|i^||i     ic.|Ai^ 
2.     Ameiceis  summa  qum  laude   probatus 
A-  A-  G  I  A  -  G   II  A  -  A-G  I  A  -  A-G  , 

1^1      1     >.^||i^|Ala. 
4.       Gaius    Queinctius   Valgus  patronus. 
A-G°|     A-  0-GII  AG  I  A-A-G 

The  Epitaph  of  Eurysaces,  C.  I.  L.  I.  1013, 

i      1  I  >.»w  i  a.    II    1  ^  I  i  A^ 

I.     Est  hoc  monimentum  Marcei  Vergilei 

A  -  A|     A-  A-G  II   A-G|  A-A-G 
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2.    Eurysacis  pistoris  redemptoris:  apparel. 
A-A-G|A-A-G||    A    -   A-G|A.A-G 

ELeltic  Examples. 
Fiacc's  Hymn, 

•       •      .     I     •       •      .||    •     •      •   I   •   •  • 
4.     Mace  alpuirn  male  otide  hoadeochain  odissi. 
A-  A-  G    I    A- A-GII  A-A-G  |A-A-G 

•     ••!••  .  II  •       •         .  I    •  . 

38.     Fosrolaic  intarmchosal  isinmorchute  nisei. 
A-A-G  I  A-A-0-GII  A- A-O-GI  AG 


•     •    •  I  •        •  .     II  •  •  •  I  •    • 

42.     Nicreitset  infirdeacht  innatrinoite  fire. 
A  -  A  -G°|  A-0- A  -  G°||  A-O-O-A-G  |  A-G 

•  •    •  I '    •     •  II  '    ••!••. 

64.    Aingil  de  icetaidchi  aridfetis  cenanad. 
AG  -  A  I  A-0-A-GllA-A-G  I  A-A-G 


Latin  Reproductions  of  the  KLeltic  Saturnian. 

Bymnus  S.  Columbae,  Liber  H)mMiorum,  Fasciculus  ii.  p.  205 
Strophe  A,  v.  5, 

Coaetemus  in  gloria  deitatis  perpetua. 
A-A-G|A  -  A-O-GJI    A-A-G  I  A-  AG 

Strophe  B,  v.  2, 

1     wiwo|l      1     w     ^||w«v?l-u     |1     lw.t 

Prindpatuum  ac  sedium  potestatum  virtu tium. 
A-0-A-O-G  I A  -A-O-G  ||     A  -A-G  |  A-A-O-G 

Ibid.  V.  4, 

iwi>.|d.       1    >.     .^11  1  wi    ^1     1    w»w      ^ 

Trinitatis  in  omnibus  largi talis  muneribus. 
A-O-A-Gj  A- A-0-G°||  A-0-A-G|  A  -  A  -  -  G 

V.  6, 

JL     JL    >^^|iLw'w>:/||.Lw'w^|Xw'w     o 

Ostenderet  magnopere  possibili  fatimine. 
A-A-0-G|A  -  A-  Gil  A-  A  -  GjA-A  -  G 
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Strophe  C,  v.  2, 

Claritate  praefulgoris  venustate  speciminis. 
A-O-A-GI  A-A-0-Gll     A  -  A-G|   A-  A   -  G 

Ibid.  V.  5, 

Auctoris  cenodoxiae  pervicacis  invidiae. 
AA-GI    A-A-0-G°||   A-OA-GIA-A  -  G 

V.  6, 

Ceteris  remanentibus  in  suis  principatibus. 
A-O-GI    A  -  A-0-G||A-A-G°|  A-0-A-O-G 

Strophe  D,  v.  5, 

Locorum  infemalium  diversorumque  carcerum. 
A-A-G  lA-0-A-O-GlA-O-O-A  -  G  I  A-O-G 


Strophe  F,  v.  2, 

1 1       a.         |i        N^J-Hi       i^|i        -Iw-I- 

Collaudaverunt  angel  i  factura  praemirabili. 


A-0-0-A-G°  |A-0-G||A-A-G°|  A-0-A-O-G 
Strophe  H,  v.  3, 

Globo  invisibilium  turbido  perdueliium. 
A-G°|A-0-0  -  A-  G^ilA-O-G^I  A-O-A-G-G 

Strophe  I,  v.  2, 
Tribus  profundioribus  ocean i  dodrantibus. 


A-G°|    A-O-G-A-O-GIIA  .  A-G|  A- A-O-G 
Ibid.  V.   5, 

Agitatae  flaminibus  tesauris   emergentibus. 
A-A.G|A  -  A-G||A.A-G°|  A-0-A-O-G 
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Strophe  K,  v.  s, 

±-.±^|AiwJ-||       i  wi^liiwA 

Cocytique  charybdibus  strangulati  turgentibus. 
A-O-A-G  I    A- A-0-G°irjA-     O- A-Gl  A  -  A-O-  G 


Strophe  M,  v.  5, 

Promontoriis  et  nipibus  sol  id  is  fundaminibus. 
A-O-A-O-GIA-A-O-GII     A  -  G°|   A-0- A-G 

Strophe  P,  v.  6, 

Cuius  inenarrabiles  deliciae  ac  fertiles. 
A-G^l    A-O-AO-GII  A- A  .  GIA-A-O-G 

Strophe  R,  v.  3, 

Diesque  mirabilium  tonitruorum  fortium. 
A-A-GI  A-O- A-Gl    A-  0-A-G°|   A-O-G 


Strophe  S,  v.  2, 

1-1       ^|1      lwa.||w*wl      <f      lllw-t 

Reddemusque  de  omnibus  rationem  effectibus. 
A-O-A-GIA-A-O-GII     A-AG    lA-A-O-G 


Ibid.  V.  4, 

J^     1      <^|1         wlw^ljw^w      1      ^|1     w'w^ 

Librosque  conscientiae  patefactos  in  facie. 
A-A-G^l  A  -  0-A-O-GII     A  -  A  -G  lA  -   AG 

V.6, 

1      1     a.|w»wlwa.||>^»wla.|lw»wa. 

Subtracta    necessaria    operandi   materia. 
A.A-GI      A-A-O-GII    A-A-G|A.A-G 

Strophe  T,  v.  5, 

%^'w      1        c|l         w      n^In^^       11  ^1        >s^  w'n^Iw       J. 

Animabus  ae t  he  r  ialibus   eisdem  obeuntibus. 
A  .  A.G**|A-  0-0-A-O-G    HA-A-G     |    A-A-O-G 
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Strophe  V,  v.  2, 

Derelicto  V  i  r  g  i  1  i  o  astronim  splendidissimo. 
A-O-A-GI     A  -  A  -  G II A  -A  -  G°  I     A-0-  A-O-G 

Strophe  X,  v.  3, 

1       1       ^\    1    ^       I    ^   ^    \\     II     ^     \       1       wiwJ- 

Tactisque  luminaribus  duobus  principalibus. 
A-A-G1  A-O-A-O-GII  A-A-G^j    A-O-A-O-G 


Strophe  Y,  v.  i, 

1        l^|lwlw^||lwa.|lwlwJ- 

Hymfioriim  cantionibus  sedulo  tinnientibus. 
A-A-G°l   A-0-A-0-G°l|A-0-G°|   A-0-A-O-G 


Ibid.  V.  3, 

Quatuorque  plenissimis  animalibus  oculis. 
A-O-A-GI  A-A-O-G II    A-A-0-G|    A-G 

V.6, 

1    i     a.|w»w    w»>.^||iw^|i-lw^ 

Laudatur  tribus  vidbus  Trinitas  etemalibus. 
A-A-Gl    A    -    A-Gl  A-aG^|A-aA-0-G 

Strophe  Z,  v.  5, 

iwl.t|iw»w^||i      wi^l      iw'wa. 

Dignitatum  pro  mentis  praemionim  perpetuis. 
A-O-A-G  I  A  -  A-Gl  A-O-A-G  |  A-  A-  G 

Ibid.  V.  6, 

Permansuri  in  gloria    a  seculis  in  gloria. 
A-O-A-GjA  -  A-O-GJIA-A-O-GI  A  -A-aG 

Post  stropham  Z,  v  2, 

w»wl^     |il>.     -..jjiw    1    c.|l     w»>.     a. 

Variatis  insignibus  veritatis  ordinibus. 
A-AG  |A-A-0-G°||  A-O-A-GI  A  -  A  -  G 
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SancH  VenUe,  Liber  H3mfmorum,  Fasciculus  i.  43  f.: 
Strophe  8,  v.  2, 

Sumant  aetemam  salutis  custodiam. 

A-G   lA-A-GII  A-A-Gl  A-A-O-G 

Strophe  9,  v.  2, 

Vitae  perennis  largitur  credentibus. 

A-G|A-A-G||A-A-G|  A-A-O-G 

Strophe  10,  v.  2, 

De  fonte  vivo  praebet  sitientibus. 
A-A.G|A-G||    AG  I    A-A-O-G 

Strophe  11,  v.  2, 

Aj-|il^||lwio|>.'>.      -.. 
Venit,  venturus  iudicare    homines. 
A-G|   A-A-GlA-0-A-G  I      A   -   G 

Noli  Pater y  Liber  Hymnorum,  Fasciculus  ii: 
V.  II, 

Johannem  baptizam  praecursorem  do  mini. 
A-A-G  I  A-A-Gl  A-O-A-GI     A  -  G 


Bymnus  S.  Patricii   Magistri   Scotoruniy   The  Antiphonary  of 
Bangor,  Ed.  Warren,  Pt.  II.  p.  14  ff.: 
Strophe  3,  v.  2, 

Super  quern  aedificatur  ut  Petrum  ecclesia. 
AG-    A    lA-0-O-A-GIIA-A- G   |  A-A-O-G 

Strophe  9,  v.  3, 

WW      i.w      C/     {i.        i.     .f-IIJlc^li.     ..w'wO 

Quibus  erogat  ut  panes  verba  evangelica. 

A    -A-O-G   |A  -  A-GII  A-G°|A-0  -  A-G 

Ibid.  V.  4, 

il^|iwwic.||i       ic.|iw'w.*. 

£t  cuius  multiplicantur  ut  manna  in  manibus. 
A-A-G°l  A-0-O-A-G  ||A-A-G|A  -  A  -  G 
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Strophe   18,  v.    2, 

Salvatorisque  in  came  Deitatem  pervidet. 
A-0-O-A-GlA-A-GII    A-A-G°|A-0-G 


Strophe  21,  v.  4, 

Innumeros  de  zaboli  absolvit  dominio. 
A- A-  GIA-A-O-GIIA-A-G  |  A  -AG 

Strophe  23,  v.  7, 

A     w»w^|  i    ...  II  1      *  |i   1     -«. 

Patricii    laudes  semper  dicamus. 

A    -  A-Gj  A-Gji  A-  GIA-A-G 

Ibid.  V.  8, 

i       I    I    •     i  ^11  1     ^  I  1    1    ^ 


Ut  nos  cum  illo  semper  vivamus. 
A- A  I  A-A-GIIA-G  I  A-A-G 


Hymnus  inNakUi  Martyrufn,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  Warren  II.  12: 
Strophe  i,  v.  i, 

Sacratissimi  martyres  summi  Dei. 
A-A-0-G°|  A-  0-G  II  A  -  G  I  A-G 


Ibid.  V.  2, 

Bella  tores  fortissimi  Chris ti  regis. 
A.O-A-G|A-A-0-G||    A-G|A-G 

V.  3, 


^•;;iw...|A    ...111   iw    *   1^.^ 

Potentissimi  duces  exercitus  Dei 

A  -  A-O-G I  A-  G  II A-A-0  -  G  I  AG 


V.  4, 


1  1  u-|l     1  ...  ||X.t|    11^ 

Victores  in  caelis  Deo  canentes. 

A-A.G|A -A-G||A.G|   A-A-G 
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Hymnus  S.  ComgUli  AbbcUis  Nostri,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  II.  i6 
Exordium,  v.  6, 

Ab  angelis  custodita  permansura  in  saecula. 
A  -  A-O-G**!  A-0- A-G1I  A  -  O-AG  |A- A-O-G 

Strophe  3,  v.  i, 

Contemptum  mundialium  voluntatum  praesentium. 
A  -  A  -  G°  I     A  -  O- A-O-G  ||     A  -  A-G  |     A- A-O-G 

Ibid.  V.   2, 

Vitiorum  firmissimum  infirmos  devastantium. 
A  -  A-G  I  A-A-O-G  II  A-A-G°  |  A-0-A-O-G 

Strophe  6,  v.  2, 

\/>^     JL     ^1    w    i.\/^||w>^.&|JL>^Xw^ 

Rutilantis  meridie   fidei   claritudine. 

A  -  AG  I  A-A-0-GII    A-G^A-O-A-O-G 

Ibid.  V.  4, 

ii     J.|l      wiwa.||iw»wJ.|      1     w»>^o 

Confidens  sanctimoniae  praedpuo    muni  mine. 
A-A-G°|  A-0-A-O-GII  A-A-GI    A  -AG 

Strophe  11,  v.  i, 

L  \^  ^|>^'>^JLw^||  i.  w'wC'li.  JL  wcf 
Lampadem  sapientiae  constituit  in  pectore. 

A-O-G  I  A -A-O-GII  A-  A- G|A  -  A-O-G 
Strophe  13,  v.  2, 

w»>^       l.*.|iw<wc.||l i.*.|i>^>:. 

Monachorum  militibus  anchoretarum  sensibus. 
A   -  A-G    I A  -  A  -  G°||  A-0-0-A-G°|  A-O-G 

Strophe  20,  v.  3, 

w'w—     Ac'|i.WN^||l.N./i..£.|        i.  w'n^O 

Comitaturus    agmina    angelorum  praecipua. 
A-0-A-G°|A-0-G°||A-0-A-G  |    A   -   A-G 

Strophe  21,  v.  4, 

1       i         ^Iw'n^Iw        A||iwi.*.|llwJ. 

In  sanctum  habitaculum  Trinitatis  lectissimum. 
A  -  A  -  G  I    A  -  A-0  -  G°ll  A-O-A-G  I  A-A-O-G 
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In  Memariam  Ahbatum  Nostrorumy  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  Warren 

n.  33: 

Strophe  i,  v.   2, 

i       wi^|^lwJ-||l-i^:.|iiwJ- 

Benchorensi  in  optima  fimdatorum  ecclesia. 
A  -  O-AGI  A-A-O-Gl  A-0-A-G|  A-A-O-G 

The  virile  strength  of  this  Old-Irish  culture  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  is  evidenced  by  the  occasional  emergence  of  the  Keltic  Saturnian 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent: 

Aldhelmus,  Giles,  Oxon.  1844,  P-  ^^3- 

Salutatis  supplicibus  Ethelwaldi  cum  vocibus. 
A-A-GI    A  -  A  -  Gil     A- A-G|  A  -  A-O-G 

Bonifatius,  Carmina,  ed.  Diimmler,  p.  18  (Monum.  German.  Histor. : 
Poetae  Latini  Aevi  Carolini  I.  i) : 

III.  V.  4, 

Prophetae  apostolicis  consonabunt  et  laudibus. 
A-A-GI    A  -  A-G°||  A-O-A-G  lAA-O-G 

Hibemicus  Exul,  Carmina,  ed  Diimmler,  p.  399  f . : 

IV.  V.  2, 

i  lw...|lw^||i  Ic^l^lwa. 

Ad  Caesaris    splendidum  nunc  perge  palatium. 
A-A-0-G°l    A-O-G  II   A  -  A-GlA-A-0-G 


V.  4, 

i      wl^|>.»w^||A     1    <^     I    i  w»w.t 

Gloriosis  pueris  sacrisque  virginibus. 
A-O-A-Gj     A-G||A-A-G  |  A- AG 

V.  10, 

i       i    ^    I    1  1  w^   ||11<.|    1    >.•>.     ^ 

Confortet,  custodiat,  dilatet  imperium. 
A-A-GI  A-A-0-GII  A-A-GI  A  -  A  -  G 


V.  17. 

1      iw     ^|4.i^||i       l^|±iw* 

Regalibus  puellis,  die,  fiat  sublimitas. 
A -A-O-G  I  A-A-GII  A-A-GI  A-A-O-G 
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V.  i8, 

Sit  sancta,  sit  sobria,  sit  vera  virginitas. 
A  -  A-G  I  A-A-O-G  IIA-A-G  |A-A-G 

V.  21, 

Die,  protegat  dominus  sic  Francos  armigeros. 

A  .  A-O-Gl    A  -  G||A  -  AG  |A  -  A  -  G 

§6.  Our  next  fragment  of  the  Odysseia  is  preserved  by  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus  (Compendiosa  Docirina:  De  Indiscretis  AdverbiiSy  II.  155),  who 
quotes  in  illustration  of  the  use  of  disertim  Livius, 

Tuque  mihi  narrato    omnia  disertim. 
A .  G    AG  I  A-A-G°ll  A-O-G  I A-A-G 


Cf.  §1. 

§7.  Priscian,  Inst.  I.  321.  In -a^5  unum  femininum:  haec  daps,  kuius 
dapiSj  sed  nominativus  in  usu  frequenti  non  est,  quem  Livius  Androni- 
cus  in  I  Odissiae  ponit, 


Quae  haec  daps  est?    Qui  festus  dies? 

A    -  A    I  A   -  A    II   A  -  A-G  lA-G 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  essential  n£iture  of  the  Latin  versus  longus 
in  all  ages:  a  distich  composed  of  two  contrasted  dipodies,  in  which  each 
foot  is  composed  of  two  contrasted  stresses;  cf.  Sacred  Tripudium,  p.  26, 
§§21-26.    Cf.  §5. 

§8.     Festus  225   (Mueller).    Procitum  cum  prima  syllaba  corripitur 
significat  petiium:    Livius, 


Matrem  procitum  plurimi  venerunt. 
AG  I  A-A-G°||  A-O-GI  A-A-G 

Cf.  §7. 

§9.     Festus  190,  Ommentans:  Livius  in  Odysseia,  quom  ait: 

In  Pylum  adveniens,  aut  ibi  ommentans, 
A- A-G|  A  -  AG     II  A-A-GI  A-A-G 
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significat  ohmanens,  sed  ea  significatione,  qua  saepe  fieri  dicitur,  id  enim 
est  mantare. 
Cf.  §  5. 

§10.    Isidorus,  Origines  19.  4.  9.    Struppi  vincula  loro  vel  lino  facta, 
quibus  remi  ad  scalmos  alligantur.    De  quibus  Livius: 


Tumque  remos  iussit  religare  struppis. 
A  -  G  A-G|A-G||    A-A-GI   AG 

Cf.  §4. 

§11.     Gellius  VI  (VII).  7  Adprimum  autem  longe  primum  L.  Livius 
in  Odyssia  didt  in  hoc  versu: 


Ibidemque  vir  summus  adprimus  Patroclus. 
A-A-GI  A-  A  -  G||A-A-G  |A-A-G 

Cf.  §9.  • 

§12.  Gellius  III.  16.  II.  Caesellius  autem  Vindex  in  lectionibus  suis 
antiquis  'tria*  inquit  *noniina  Parcarum  sunt:  Nona,  Decuma,  Morta,' 
et  versum  hunc  Livii  antiquissimi  poetae  ponit  ex  'OSuo-o-cta: 


Quando  dies  adveniet  quern  profata  morta  est. 
AG     A-GIA-A-GII     A   -  A  AG  I    AG  -  A 


Cf.  V.  17,  where  the  third  and  fourth  tripudium  have  merely  changed 
places  with  each  other, 


Igitur  demum  Ulixi  cor  frixit  prae  pavore. 
AG      AG    |A-A-G||  A  -  AG  I  A-    A  AG 

Similarly  we  may  compare  the  well-nigh  identical  numerus  of  the  types 
illustrated  in  §4: 

Neque  enim  te  oblitus  sum  Laertie  noster. 
A  -   A-G  I  A-A-A-G  II  A  -  A  A-O-Gl  A  -  G 


The  first  and  second  tripudium  are  merely  interchanged,  and  the  last 
contracted. 
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Carmen  Arvale  2, 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris. 
A-GA-GI     A    -A-  Gil    A-    AA-O-GjA-A-G 


The  Third  Scipionic  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  33: 

Honos  fama  virtusque  gloria  atque  ingenium. 
AG  A-G|A-A-G°||   A-O-G  A- G  |  A  -  A  -  G 

The  Fourth  Scipionic  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  34: 
V.  6, 

Ne  quairatis  honore  quei  minus  sit  mandatus. 
A  -A  A-G|  A-A-G  ||   A  -  AG  lA  -  A  A-G 

Here  we  have  again  a  mere  interchange  between  the  third  and  fourth 
tripudium. 

Old-Irish  Examples. — 
Fiacc's  Hymn: 

V.   I, 

♦  .     •     .   !•    •      .  ||«.    •  .  I  •    •    . 

Genair  patraicc  innemthur  ised  atfet  hiscelaib. 
AG      AG    |A-A  -  G||A-GA-G|  A-A-G 

V.3, 

•  .     •  .       I  •  •    .   II  •     •  •         •   I  ♦      •     . 
Succat  aainm  itubrad  ced  aathair  ba  fissi. 

AG   AG     lA-A-G  II  AAA  -  G  |  A-A-G 

•  ♦       ♦      J  •  ♦     .     II     •     .      •     .  I   •    • 


Bar  se  bliadna  ifognam  maisse  doine  nistoimled. 
A- A     A-GIA-A-G   ||    A-G    A-G|  A-A-G 


} 


V.  7 

•    .       ♦   .  I    •    • .  II  •  .     •.!••• 

Asbert  Victor  frigniad  milcon  tessed  fortonna. 

A-G  AG      A-A-G      AG     A-G  I  A-A-G 
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V.  8, 

•  .       •    .     I  •    •       .     II    •  .       •  .    I    •    •      . 
Fomiib  achois  forsindleicc  maraid   aces   nibronna. 

A-G     A-G    I  A-A  -  G   ||   AG    AG  |  A-A  -  G 

V.  15, 

•  .       ♦     .  I    ♦      •  .     II  •      .      •     .     I   •    •      . 
Robo  chobair  donderinn  tichtu  patraicc  forochlad. 

A-G     A-Gj  A-A-G  II  AG    AG     |A-A-G 

V.  28. 

t     .         •      .   I  ♦    •     .  II     •       .  •    -  !•     ♦ 


Fornim  consen  arige  pridchais  fride  indinnib. 
A-G      A-G|A-A-G|1    A-G       AGjAA-G 

V.30, 

•     .      •    .      I  •       •       .  II  •  .    •      .  I   •      •  . 
Canaid  cetsalm  cechnaidchi  dorig  aingel  fogniad. 

AG    A-G     I  A  -  A -GIIA-G  A -G|  A-A-G 
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V.  31 

•    .      •     .    I    •       •  .     II  •  .        •      .  I     •       •     • 

Foaid  forleicc  luim  iarum    ocus  cuilche  fliuch  imbi. 

AG    A-G  I    A-  AG    ||A-G      A-G|   A-  AG 

V.  34, 

•      .       •     .|   •    •     -11    •  •      •     .    I    •    ♦     . 

Iccaid  luscu  latruscu  mairb  dosfiuscad  dobethu. 
A-G     A-G|A-A-G||  A     -    A   A-G  |  A-A-G 

V.  53, 

•  .      •    .    I     •  •  .   !!•   •      •    .   I   •       .       • 

Anais  tassach  d  i  a  e  s  intan  dobert  comman  do. 
AG     AG    I    A-A-G  ||A-G     AG  |  A  -  G  -  A 

V.  57, 

t     .        •      .   I  •      •      .    II    •     .         •      .    I  •    .       • 


Incath  fechtad  imbethron  frituaith  cannan  lamac  nuin. 
A-G      A-G|A-A-G1|A-G       AG  |A-G  -  A 

V.58, 

•    .         •      .   I    •   •   .  II  •     .      ♦    .    I  ♦    .         • 

Assoith  ingrian  frigabon  issed  adfeit  littrib  duinn. 
A-G       A- G  I  A-A-GIIA-G    A-GjA-G-A 
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Huare  assoith  lahesu  ingrian  fribas  innacloen. 
AG  AG    lA-A-GIIA-G       A-GlA-A-G 


V.  6i, 

•  .         •  .      I    •    ♦   .  II   •    .     •     .    I  •     • 


Clerich  herenn  dollotar  dairi  patraic  ascechset. 
AG      AG    I   A-A-GIIA-G  AG  lA-A-G 


V.  68, 


•    •    •    I     •        •    .11  •  .        •    .M    • 


Beith  ingeillius  meic  maire  basen    gaire  ingenair. 
A  -  A  AG    I     A  -  A-GIIA-G      A-G|A-A-G 

Latin  Reproduction  of  the  Gallic  Saturnian. 

St.  Augustine,  Psalmus  Contra  Donatisias: 
Strophe  I,  v.  7, 

i.      .^\i/'wo|JL..w'w^     ||w'w     L      ^    \  1.      ^     L  >sf 

Quisquis  recolit  evangelium,  recognoscat  cum  timore. 

AG      A  -  G°|  A-0  -A-GII     A-A-G|A-A   A-G 

With  simple  interchange  between  the  third  and  fourth  tripudium. 
Ibid.  V.  10, 

Saecuii  finis  est  iitus,  tunc  est  tempus  separare. 
A-0-GA-G|A-A-G   II   A  -  A    A  -  G°|  A-O-A-G 

V.  II, 

1    j.lw>^|ilj.    II    ij.       1-|1j.         \  ^ 

Quando  retia  ruperunt,  multum  dilexerunt  mare. 

A-G°A-0-G|A-A-G    ||    A-G°    A-OjA-G        A-G 

With  interchange  of  tripudia  in  the  second  dipody. 
Strophe  II,  v.  6, 

Ij.       iw|la.      >Ij.||1       1        ij.       |l-.lc. 

Ipsi  tradiderunt  libros  et  nos  audent  accusare. 
A-G°  A-0|A-G   A-GIIA-A     A-G°|A-0-A.G 

With  interchange  of  tripudia  in  the  first  dipody. 
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Latin  Reprocuction  of  the  Old-Irish  Saturnian. 

Hyfnnus  S.  Columbae,  Todd,  Fasc.  ii)  p.  205 : 
Strophe  D,  v.  i, 

Draco  magnus  deterrimus,  terribilis  et  antiquus. 
AG    AG  I  A-A-O-G   ||  A  -  A-  G|A-A  AG 

With  interchange  of  tripudia  in  the  second  dipody. 
Strophe  Q,  v.  2, 

Quis  audivit  tonitrua  supra  modum  sonantia? 
A- A  A-GI  A-A-0-GIIA-G     AG    I  A-A-O-G 


Strophe  R,  v.  4, 

Dies  quoque  angustiae,  maeroris  ac  tristitiae. 
AG    AG  I  A-A-O-G  II    A-A-GIA-A      AG 


With  interchange  of  tripudia  in  the  second  dipody. 
Strophe  V,  v.  4, 

1^     l^|liw^||A^i^|Aw«w^ 

Girans  certis  ambagibus  redit  priscis  r  e  d  i  t  i  b  u  s . 

AG    AG  I  A-A-O-G  HAG    AG  I  A- AG 


Noli  Pater,  Liber  Hymnorum,  Fasc.  ii: 

V.   I, 


^m      ^^  ^^        ^^         I     *■•  mmm      ^m       ^^        ii     ^i^         mm  -^it'       '^IT'  I         mam  siv  -^ir'       "^^ 

Nob',  pater,  indulgere   tonitrua   cum  fulgure. 
AG   A-G°|A-0-A-G  II  A-A-O-G  I  A  -  A-O-G 

V.  2, 

1        llj.|liwo||io         lc/|liw>:/ 

At  frangamur    formidine    huius    atque    uredine 
A  -  A    A-G  I  A-A-0-Gll  AG     A-G  |   A-A-O-G 

In  Te  Christey  Liber  Hymnorum,  Fasc.  ii: 
V.  4, 

Ad  dolorum  remedium  festina  in  auxilium. 
A  -  A  AG   I  A-  A  -  G||A-A-G|  A-A  AG 

With  interchange  of  tripudia  in  the  second  dipody. 
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Deus  pater  credentium  deusvita  viventium. 
A-G  A-G  I  A-A-O-G  ||  A-G  AG  |  A-AO-G 

V.  13, 

Deus  largus  longanimis  deus  doctor  d  o  c  i  b  i  1  i  s. 
A-G  A-G  |A-  A-GIIA-G  AG  |  A-A-G 

V.  22, 

Christus  crucem  ascenderat  Christus  mundum  salvaverat. 
A-G    A-G   |A-A-0-G||   A-G     A-G    |  A-A-O-G 

V.  26, 

i       wo       i  1|1       iw      m\\Im         ^      ^llw'wO. 

Gloria  haec  est  altissimo  deo  patri  ingenito. 
A-O-G  A  -  A  lA-A-0-GIIA-G    A-G|A-A-G 

The  Hymn  to  SL  Brigid,  Liber  Hymnorum,  Fasc.  i,  pp.  57f .  : 
Strophe  II,  v.  i, 

i        >a.lo|lw«wa.||l         lola.|lw^ 

Hymnus  iste  angelicae  summaeque  sanctae  Brigitae. 
A  -  G    A-G  I  A- A      G  II  A  -  A-G    A-  G°|   A-O-G 

With  redistribution  of  the  elements  in  the  second  dipody. 
Strophe  III,  v.  i, 

la.      1       a.|lw«wa.||i        a.       1        a.|        1        Iwo 

Zona  sanctae  militiae  sanctos  lumbos  praecingere. 
A-G   A-G  I  A-A-G  IIA- G    A-G|     A-A-O-G 

Strophe  V,  v.  2, 

1        W»wi         ^      \ll      ^\\    I        i        C.|i         lw»wa. 

Ut  mereamur  coronam  habere  ac  laetitiam. 

A  -  A   A-G  I  A-A-GJI  A-A-G|A- A     A  -  G 

With  the  favorite  interchange  in  the  second  dipody. 
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Hymnus  S.  ComgiUi,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  Warren,  pp.  16  ff. : 
Strophe  IV,  v.  4, 

Docebat  sic  et  ceteros  dicta  docta  ope ri bus. 
A-A-G  A-A|A-0-G  HAG    A-G|A-A-G 

With  redistribution  of  the  elements  in  the  first  dipody. 
Strophe  VII,  v.  2, 

Regnum  quod  est  sublimibus  deo  dignum  et  fortius. 
AG       A  -  A  I  A    A-O-G  ||  AG    A-G  |A-A-0-G 

Ibid.  V.  4, 

Quo  prosterneret  superbos  tenens  Sanctis  in  manibus. 
A    -  A    A-  0-G|  A-A-GII  A-G     A-G  |A  -   A  -  G 

Strophe  XIII,  v.  4, 

la.       1      a.|l      1^/>^||A1>^|1      1       1^/j. 

Clarus  cunctis  in  sortibus  adauctus  in  sublimibus. 
AG    AG  lA-A-0-GIIA-A-G  |A-A    A-O-G 

With  the  common  interchange  in  the  second  dipody. 
Strophe  XVI,  v.  i, 

1        11       a.|       1       1wc.||1c.1j.|1w'wo 

Quis  contempsit  praesentia    huius  aevi  decidua. 
A  -  A  A  -  G  I     A  -  A-O-GII  A-G   A-G  i  A  -  A  -  G 

Strophe  XIX,  v.  i, 

WJbW^I         w        ^w^|1  1^1^  wl         ^ 

Tulit  suam  memo  ri  am  ad  mansionem  supernam 
AG  AG  I     A  -  A-  GIIA  -  A-O-A-G    I  A-A-G 


Strophe  XXI,  v.  3, 

l.:.^a.|lw*w^||l^       A^lllwo. 

Huius  sequens  vestigium  ducens  Deo  exercitum 

A-G   AG    I    A  -  AG  II  AG      A-GlA-A-0-G 
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Strophe  XXII,  v.  4, 

lunctus  choro  angelico  summo  sanctus  in  iubilo. 
AG      A-G|  A- A-GIIA-G    A-GjA-A-O-G 

V ersiculi  Familiae  Benckuiry  AntiphonsiTy  of  Bangor  II.  28: 
Strophe  VI,  v.  2, 

Sacro-sanctis  reperta  viris  quatuor  portata. 
AG    A-G|  A-A-GII  AG*'  A-0-G|   A-A-G 

Strophe  IX,  v.  i, 

ia.lj.|lic.||i        1        I    <,   \l  I    ^ 

Virgo  valde  fecunda  haec  et  mater  intacta. 
AG   AG  I  A-A-GII    A- A    AG  |  A-A-G 

The  Old-Irish  Saturnian  in  England. 

Aldhelmus,  Giles,  p.  1 13 : 
V.I, 


Vale  vale  fidissime,  phile  Christi  carissime. 
A-G  A-G|  A-A-0-GII  AG     AG  |A-A-0-G 

V.3, 

lj.i*|±lN/<e.  II  la.    ij.|i     J.w>s. 

AveHova  altissime  olim  sedes sanctisfdme. 
A-G  A-G|A-A-0-G||A-G  A-G|   A-A-O-G 

V.7, 

Tuam  primum  propaginem  per  profundam  indagiiem. 
A-G      A-G     I  A-A-O-G  II  A  -  A  AG   I  A-A-O-G 


V.9, 

ij.     >!<j.|Aiwj.||±j.     1  j.\  i.       i.wj.'^ 
Nullus  valet  volucribus  summi  caeli  sub  nubibus. 
A-G    A-G  I  A-A-O-G  II  A-G     A-Gj  A  -  A-O-G 
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The  Old-Irish  Saturnian  in  Germany. 
Bonif alius,  Carmina  ed.  Diimmler  (Monum.  Germ.  Histor.),  p.  18: 
Carmen  III,  v.  5, 

Qua  rex  regum  perpetuo  cives  ditat  in  saeculo. 
A  -A    A-G  I  A   -    A -Gil  AG     A-G|  A  -  A-O-G 

V.  8, 

Nitharde,  ntinc  nigerrima  imi  cosmi  contagia. 
A-A-GI   A  -  AA-0-GIIA-G  A-G|  A- A-O-G 

V.  14, 

1    ,:,         1j.|   1    w«wj.||       i     a.       1     J.    I     1       1    wj. 

Inque  thiono  aethereo  Christum  laudes  praeconio. 
A-G      A-GIA-A-GII     A-G    AG  I    A  -  A-O-G 


Cannen  IV,  v.  13, 

i,  ^       ij.|i     iw*||     1*     1     >:<|ilw>». 

Vale  Christo  virguncula  Christi  nempe  tiruncula. 

AG     A-G|A-A-aG||    A-G  A-G|A-A-aG 

V.  14, 

Mihi  cara  magnopere  atque  gnara  in  opere. 
A-GA-GI   A-A-GIIA-G    A-G|A-A-G 

V.15, 

I    ^      i^|i       l^/^ljio       i-..|i      w'w    ^ 

Tibi  laudes  contexero  atque  grates  ingemino. 
AG  A-G|  A-A-O-GIIA-G    A-G|A  -  AG 


Berthgitha  ad  Baldhardum,  ap.  Bonifatium,  Giles,  London,  1844, 
p.  272: 

In  fine  carminis,  v.  i, 

Ave  care  crucicola  salutate  a   sorore. 
A-G  A-GI    A-  A-GI     A-A-GIAAA-G 


With  interchange  of  tripudia  in  the  second  dipody. 
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V.2, 

Fine  tenus  feliciter  famam  serva  simpliciter. 
AG  A-G|A-A-0-G||A-G    A-G|A-A-G 

Ibid.  p.  273, 

Vale  vivens  feliciter,  ut  sis  sanctus  simpliciter 
AG  A-GlA-A-0-GllA-A   A  -  GIA    -    A-G 


Sedulius  Scotus,  Carmina  ed.  Grosse,  VI: 
V.  I, 

Bonus  vir  est   Robertus,  laudes  gliscunt  Roberti. 
AG  A-G|  A-A-GIIA-G  A-  G  jA-A-G 

V.2, 

1^1j.\ILj.\\L^j.\1      IIjl 
Christe  fave  Roberto,    longaevum  fac  Robertum. 
A-G  A-G  I  A- AG  llA-A-G  lA-A  A-G 


V.3, 

Amen!   salve  Roberte,  Christus  sit  cum  Roberti 

A-G    A-G  I  A-A -Gil  A-G    A  -  A   |  A-A-U 


§13.  Priscian,  Inst.  VI.  6:  Eiusdem,  id  est  primae,  declinationis  femi- 
norum  genitivimi  etiam  etiam  in  -as  more  Graeco  solebant  antiquissimi 
terminare,  unde  adhuc  paterfamilias  et  tnaterfamilias  solemus  dice-'*  et 
frequens  hoc  habet  usus.    Livius  in  Odyssia: 

I       ^        I     M    |^.»W     1         a.     II  1       ^.      1     JL      I 

Atque  escas  habeamus    mentionem 
AG   AGI    A.A-G°;'     A-O-A-G  | 
The  last  tripudium  is  lacking. 

Italic  Examples. 

V.  17, 

w«wJ.ic.|lijL||i       ia.|i        ^      1    ^ 

Igitur  demum  Ulixi  cor  frixit  prae  pavore. 
A  -  G   AG  |A-A-G:A- AGI    A-A    AG 
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V.  28,  3, 

l.^a^^/^^/C'l^i.o      IjA^/wi.       lift.} 

Multa   alia   in  isdem    inserinuntur     . 
A-G     A-G|A-A-G^  li  A-O-O-A  -  G    | 

Here  again  the  final  tripudium  is  wanting  in  our  tradition. 
Naevius: 

V.  3,  i; 

1  ^       ^>:.|il^||iijL|±l^ 

Postquam  avem  aspexit  in  temple  Anchisa. 
A   .   G     A-G   lA-A-GII  A-A.-G  |A-A-G 

V.  4, 2, 

1^  ijullio.  II     1     ^.•w      ^     |A      1        JL 

Noctu  Troiad  ex i bant  capitibus  opertis. 
AG     A-G  I  A-A-G     ||  A  -  A  -  G|A-A-G 

V.  12,  I, 

1      M        1     JL     |w»wi      ^    lllwl     ^1     1       a. 

Senex  fretus  pietate  adlocutus  summi. 
AG    A-GI    A-A-G°||A-(>A-G|  AG 

V.  12,  2, 

.1^      i^|li^||l.i^|A^ 
Regis  fratrem  Neptunum  regnatorem  marum. 
AG     AG  I  A-A-G^||A-0-A-G  I  AG 

V.  20,  I, 

Inerant  signa  expressa  quo  modo  Titanes. 
A  -  G      A-GIA-A-GII  A  -  A-G  I  A-A-G 


V.  37,  I, 

Transit  Melitam  Romanus  exercitus  insulam. 
AG      AG  I  A-A-G||A-A-0-G^|A-0-G 

V.  39,  2, 

1  a.  I       m\1    1   ^\\1      I    jl|  W«wi^ 

Quam  cum  stupro  redire  ad  suos  populares. 
A    -A        A-G|A-A-G||A-A-G|     A-A-G 
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Apud  Macrobium,  SaL  VI.  i.  37, 

Redeunt  referunt  petit  a  rumore  secundo. 
AG       AG  I  A-A-GII  A-A-GlA-A-G 


Popularis  Incantatio,  Varro  de  R.  R.  I.  2.  27: 
V.  2, 

Terra   pestem    teneto,  salus  hie  maneto. 
AG    AG   I  A-A-G  ||A-G  -  A  |   A- AG 

Appius  Claudius  i.  2-3, 

i.        U.  JL      ^1       if    1.      >y  \\i/      L   y^   >if\    y^^  y^    ^ 

Nequid  fraudis  stuprique  ferocia    pariat. 
AG     AG  I    A-A-GII  A -A-O-GI     A-G 

Versus  Antiquus  ap.  Festum,  333, 

l^       I    ^\    i        ic.||i-         ic.|i.i. 

Quasi  messor  |>er  messim  unumquemque  spicum. 
AG*    A-GI    A-  A-G°||A-0   -  AG  I   AG 


The  Faliscan  Cooks,  C.  I.  L.  XI.  3078: 
V.  6, 

l^      l^    \     li^     W^^y^      Im        111-.. 

Utei  sesed  lubentes  bene  iovent  optantes. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-G   II    A  -  AG  I  A-  A  -  G 


The  Vow  of  the  Vertuleii,  C.  I.  L.  I.  11 75: 
V.  2, 

I  ^  Xj.        \     I  ij.||lj.        i|>lj.i 

Parens    timens   heic   vovit,    voto   hoc  soluto. 
AG     AG    I    A  -   AG   ||A-G  -  A   |  A-A-G 


The  First  Scipionic  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  32: 

V.  4, 

±*     i*|il.i<||J.    >l*|A*      i 

Consol  censor  a  i  d  i  1  i  s  hie  fuet  apud  vos. 
AG   AG  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G|  AG  -A 
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The  Second  Scipionic  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  30: 
V.    2, 

Gnaivod  patre  prognatus  fortis  vir  sapiensque. 
AG     A-GI    A-A-GIIA-G- Al    A-A-G 


V.  3, 

Quoius  forma  virtutei  parisuma  fuit. 
A-G    AG  I  A-A-G||A-A-0-G|A-G 


V.4, 

1  ^     ic.|il*||i     l^\  ^^     ± 

Consol  censor  aidiiis  quei  fuit  apud  vos. 
AG     AG  I  A-A-G  II  A  -  AG  I  AG  -  A 


V.  6, 

Subigit  omne  Loucanam  opsidesque  abdoucit. 
A-G     A-GI    A-A-G°l|A-0-A-G  I  A-A-G 


The  Fourth  Scipionic  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  34: 

V.  3, 

Quoiei  vita  defecit,  non  honos  honore. 

A-G  AG  I  A  -  A-  G  II  A  -  AG  I  A-A-G 


V.  4, 

I    1    l^\    I       i      *||ic.l|il* 
Is  hie  situs  quei  nunquam  victus  est  virtutei. 
A-AA-GI   A-A-G    II  AG  -  A  I  A- AG 


V.  5, 

1    J.     I  j.\  I    ij.||iia.|     1    io. 

Annos  natus  viginti  is  diveis  mandatus. 

A-G    A-G|  A-A-GIJA-A-G  I    A-A-G 

V.  6, 

Ne  quairatis  honore  quei  minus  sit  mandatus. 
A    -    A  A-  G  I  A-A-G  ||    A  -   A  -  G  |  A  -  AG 
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Keltic  Examples. 

Fiacc's  Hymn: 
V.  6, 

•  .     •    .  I  •     •.!!••        •  I    •  •    • 

Batar    i  1  e    cothraige  cethartrebe  diafognad. 
AG  A-G|  A-A-GII  A-A-O-Gl    A-A-G 

V.  25, 

•  .      .  •!•      •     .  II  •       •    .    I    •    • 


Ymmuin  ocus  abcolips  natricoicat  noscanad. 
A  -   G     A-G|  A  -A-G°||  A-O-A-G  |  A- AG 

V.  26, 

•     .      •  ^  !•    •   •  II  •     •  •  I  •     •  • 

Pridchad  baitsed  arniged  de  molad  de  nianad. 
A  -G       AG  lA-A-G  ||  A-A-G  |  A-AG 

V.63, 

•    .       •      .     I      •  •        .      II  •       •       .   I  •     •  . 
Anim  patraicc  friachorp  isiarsaethaib  roscarad. 
A-G     A  -  G    I    A-A  .  G°    II  AO-A  -  G   I  A-A-G 


The  Gallic  Saturnian  in  Latin. 

St.  Augustine,  Psalmus  cotUra  Donatistas: 

Strophe  I,  v.  7, 
L     JL     w'v/^a^lJL.w'wJLll^/'w       JL     u.|JL      i^     L  ^ 
Quisquis  recolit  evangelium  recognoscat  cum  timore. 

A-G      A  -  G1  A-  0  -  A  -  G  II    A    -    A-  G  I  A  -  A    A-G 


The  Old  Irish  Saturnian  in  Latin. 
Hymnus  S.  Columbae,  Liber  Hymnorum,  Todd,  Fasc.  ii,  p.  205 
Strophe  A,  v.  i, 

Altus  prosator  vetustus  dierum  et  ingenitus. 
A-G^     A-O-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-A-G   lA-A       AG 

V.  3, 

1      ^^cr|l       1w>:/||1^/1mi»|1  —  l«r 

Est  et  erit  in  saecula   saeculorum  infinita. 

A  -  A  AG  |A  -  A-O-G^'lj  A  -  0- A -G  I  A -0-A-G 
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V.  6, 

Non  tres  Deos  depromimus 
A   -  A      A-G|A-A-0-G 

Strophe  D,v.  i, 

Draco  magnus  deterrimus, 
AG    AG  I  A-A-O-G 

Strophe  E,  v.  4, 

^       JL  Jb        ^         I       aL  ^  ^  ^ 

Solem  lunam  ac  sidera 
AG     AG  I  A-A-O-G 


11^      I   J.    |i^.  M 

sed  unum  Deum  dicimus. 

A -AG      A-G°  lA-O-G 


JL     ^  ^  ^     ^Iw    JLJL 


terribilis  et  antiquus. 
A  -  A  -  GIA-AA-G 


^m  ^^  ^L      I  ^^  ^^  JL      ^^      ^^ 

ignem  et  necessaria. 
AG  -A  I      A  -  A-O-G 


Strophe  H,  v.  5, 


I  A     ±   w 


JL      \</  *  v/  \</ '  \</ 


NuUis  umquam  tegentibus  septis  ac  parietibus 
AG   A   -  G  I  A-A-O-G  II  AG -A  I     A  -  A  -  G 


Strophe  I,  v.  3, 

Maris  caeli  climatibus  caeruleis  turbinibus. 

AG  A-GI  A  -A  -  G  II  A  -  AG!  A  -  A  -  G 


Strophe   M,   v.    i, 

^    A,      4/  m\  L    Jm    \^     c/||J.      JL\ii/.^|>2/JL\i/^ 

Magni   Dei  virtutibus  appenditur  dialibus. 

AG     A-G|  A-A-O-G  ||  A  -A-O-G  |  A-A-O-G 

V.  2, 

I       A        I     M\i        lwC.||Xl*         1        ^|lw       A 

Globus  terrae  et  circulus  abyssi,  magnae  inditus. 
AG    A-G|A-A-0-G||A-A-G    A-G°|  A-O-G 


Strophe  O,  v.  2, 


I 


>l   1  w^ll  ^     1 


\«/ '  \«/ 


Quorum  genu  precario  frequenter  flectit  Domino 
AG     A-G|  A-A-O-Glj  A-A-G    A-Gj      AG 
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V.  6, 


1        ^l^|llwc.||ll^|        w'wlwc. 

Explens  sui  praesagmina  adventus  prophetalia. 
A  -  G   A-GI    A-AOGIIA-A-G  |       A  -  A-O-G 

Strophe  R,  v.  4, 

Dies  quoque  angustiae,  maeroris  ac  tristitiae. 
AG  A-G  I AAO-GII  AA-GlA     A      AG 

Strophe  T,  v.  i, 

Tuba  primi  Archangel]  strepente    admirabil  i  a. 
A-G   A-GI  A  -  A-O-GII  A-A-G**!  A -O-O  -    AG 

Strophe  Z,  v.  i, 

I  <,     1j.|w«w       1  J.  II    11       c.|l       -      IwJ- 

Zelus  ignis  furibundus  consumet  adversarios. 
A-G  A-G|    A  -  A  -  G II  A  -  A-G**|  A  -  O  -  A-O-G 

Post  Stropham  Z,  v.  4, 

I  M     1>:.|1w»w^||1j.11j.|w«w^ 
Deum  patrem  ingenitum  caeli  et  terrae  Dominum. 
AG     A-G    lA-A-G    ||A-GA-A-G|     A-G 

Noli  Pater,  Liber  Hymnorum  (Macllwaine,  Lyra  Hibernica  Sacra, 
p.  382): 

V.   I, 

Noli  pater  indulgere  tonitrua  cum  fulgure. 
A-G    A-G**!  A-O-A-Gjl  A-A-O-Gj  A  -  A-O-G 

In  Te  Christe,  Liber  Hymnorum  {Lyra  Sacra,  p.  383) : 
V.  I, 

In  te  Christe  credentium  miserearis  omnium. 
A  -  A       AG  I  A  -  A-0-G°||     A  -  O-A-G"!  A-O-G 

V.  2, 

1  Jtm  W^il  1  ^^11  1^1^11  1  ^J« 

Tu  es  deus  in  saecula  saeculorum  in  gloria. 
A-A  A-GIA-A-O-G^II  A-O-A-G  lA-A-O-G 
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V.  4, 

±       A   1  J.     I   i,       s,«w   a.     Ill      1    a.   |A       i      w'w    A 

Ad  dolorum  remedium  festina  in  a ux ilium. 

A- A  A-G  I  A  -  A-G  II  A-A-G  |A- A      AG 

V.  9, 

w'w       v,«w|iw»wJ.||lio|w«ww      w»w      a. 

Deus  opis  eximiae  caelestis   Hierosolymae. 
A    -    A     I  A- A-G  II  A-A-G1    A-0    -AG 


V.  IS, 

Dei  patris  in  nomine  filique  sui    prospere. 
A-G    A-GlA-A-0-GIIA-A-G   A-G^l    A-O-G 


V.  32. 

M      ^  M     JL    I  ^  ^      ^     ^  11  W    ^        ^        ^       ^    I     JL  ^         ■!■ 

Sitque  nobis  propitius  diebus  atque  noctibus. 
A-G    A-G|      A-   A -Gil  A-A-G    A-G°|  A-O-G 

The  Hymn  to  SL  Brigid,  Liber  Hymnorum,  Todd  I.  57: 
Strophe  II,  v.  i, 

^  ^  ^        ^    I  ^  ^  ^  ■(■       I  ^  ^  ^  JL  ^  ^  ^  ^m 

Hymnus  iste  angelicae  summaeque  sanctae  Brigitae. 
A-  G    A-GI   A   -    A  -G  II  A  -  A-G   A-  G^|  A-O-G 

Strophe  V,  v.  2, 

JL     ^    ^  ^      ■(■    I    w    M     ^     II  w     i  ^  I  JL      ^       ^    ^    j« 

Ut  mereamur  coronam  habere  ac  laetitiam. 
A-  A    A-G  I  A-A-G    ||A-A-G|A-A        A-G 

Ibid.  V.  3, 

1       11j.|1w1>:.||1        1w^:.|1w1j. 

In  conspectu  angelorum  in  saecula  saeculorum. 
A- A  A-G°|A-0-A-G||A  -  A-O-G^^l  A-O-A-G 

The  Hymn  of  St.  Cummain  Fota^  Liber  Hymnorum,  Todd  I.  73 
V.  4, 

Piscium  rete    evangelii    captoris  alleluia. 
A-O-G     AG"!  A-0  -   A -Gil  A  -  A-G°l  A-O-A-G 
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V.5, 

Pauli  gentium   e  g  r  e  g  i  i     praeceptoris. 
A-G°A-0-GlA   -  A-G  I     A-O-A-G 

This  hymn  furnishes  us  in  the  odd  verses  interesting  examples  of  the 
otherwise  rare  tripudic  tripody. 

V.    7, 

Andreae  at  que  precamur  eg  r  e  g  i  a. 
A-O-G   AG  I  AA-G  I  A    -   AG 


V.  13, 

Oris  lampadis    eloquentis   Philippi. 
A-G**  A  -  0-G°|A-0  -  A -G  I    A-A-G 

V.   18, 

1     1     1      w>:.|ll^||^lwj.|lwic. 

Nos  illuminet  abyssus  scientiae  alleluia. 
A- A  A.O-G|A-A-G||  A- A-0-G°| A-O-A-G 

Hytnnus  S.  Patricii  Magistri  Scotorum,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor, 
Warren  II.  14: 

Strophe  I,  v.  3, 

Quomodo  bonum  ob  actum  similatur  angelis. 
A-O-G    A-GIA-A-GII    A-A-GIA-O-G 


Strophe  VII,  v.  i, 

Gloriam  habet  cum  Christo  honorem  in  saeculo. 
A-O-G     A-G  I  A    -    AG  II  A-A-G    |A  -A-O-G 


V.  2, 

Qui  ab  omnibus  ut  Dei  veneratur  angelus 
A- G»  A-O-G  I  A-A-G  II     A-A-G°|A-0-G 
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V.4, 

Ut  hominibus  ducatum  praeberet  regno  Dei. 
A  -  A       A  -G  I    A-A-G  ||    A- AG  A-Gj  AG 

Strophe  XI,  v.  4, 

Copia  in  qua  est  multa,  quam  Dominus  possidet. 
A-O-GA-A  lA  -  AG  II    A     -     A  -  G^l   A-O-G 


Strophe  XII,  v.  i, 

Maximus  namque  in  regno  caelorum  vocabitur. 
A-O-G    A  .  GIA-A-GII  A-A-G  I  A-A-O-G 


Strophe  XIII,  v.  i, 

1    ju         w»w  ^|1     1    >:.  Ill       i       w^     I    1     w  ^ 

Nomen  Domini  audenter  annunciat    gentibus. 
AG         A-  GiA-A-GIIA-A-O-G^I  A-O-G 

Strophe  XVI,  v.  i, 

1  1  w'w^liij-ll        il^|lw*wJ- 

Quem  pro  meri  ti  s  Salvator  provexit  pontificem, 
A  -  A        A  -  G  |A- A-GII     A-A-G|   A-A-G 

Strophe  XVII,  v.  i, 

Ij.    1wc.|11j.||    11    ^|1       1    w^ 
Regis  nuntius  invitans  credentes  ad  nuptias. 
AG"*    A-0-G|A-A-G  II    A-A-G  |  A  -  A-O-G 

Strophe  XIX,  v.  i. 

Testis  Domini  fidelis  in  lege  catholica. 
A-G        A-G|  A-A-G||A-A-G|A    -    A-G 

V.  4, 

1       1     1j.|w«w1j-||>11>:/|1     Iwj- 
Sed  caelesti  saliantur  sapore  ad  victimam. 
A  -  A    A-GI     A-A-G  ||  A- A-G|  A  -  A-O-G 
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Strophe  XXIII,  v.  i, 

Zona  Domini  praecinctus  diebus  ac  noctibus. 
AG       A-GI    A-A-G  IIA-A-G   lA -A-O-G 


Hymnus  S.  Comgilli  Ahhatis  Nostri,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  Warren 
II.   i6: 

Strophe  I,  v.  4, 

Apta  fide  iustitia   ad   Dei    ducta    gaudia. 
AG  A-G|A   -   A -Gil  A -AG    A-G°l    A-O-G 

Strophe  II.   v.  i, 

w     ^        wL  ^     I    ^        ^    ^  V       11    ^    w     ^    »     ^     I  "L    ^  ^ 

Bonam  vitam,  iustitiam,  benignitatem  floridam. 
AG     AG  I  A    -    AG    II      A  -  0-A-G°  I  A-O-G 


Strophe  IX,  v.  i, 

1     1     1j.|1w1^J||1-1j-|11wa 
In  Scripturis    eruditus  inspiratus  divinitus. 
A  -  A    A-G°|A-0-A-G°||A-0-A-G  |  A-A-O-G 

Strophe  XIII,  v.  4, 

Ia       1       ^jl       lw>:.||>!/lc.|l       1       Iw-:. 

Clarus  cunctis  in  sortibus,  adauctus  in  sublimibus. 
AG    A-GlA-A-0-G  II  AA-GIA -A    A-O-G 


Strophe  XV,  v.  4, 

1\^        1         ■!■  1       ^^■1.1  ^1^11         1         ^^ 

More  sancti  Hieremiae  constituti  in  culmine. 
AG  A-G|     A  -  A-GII  A  -  0-A-G|  A- A- 0-G 

Strophe  XVII,  v.  i, 

1^1         c^jllw^ll^l         w»w^|l        Iw^ 

Rexit  sanctam  ecciesiam  catholicam  per  reguiam. 
AG  AG    I  A-A-O-G  II  A    -    A-G   |  A  -  A-O-G 

Strophe  XIX,  v.  4, 

I     u.  l^|.l        lwc.||l        Ic.         Icjlw* 

Domans  pergens  cum  Abraham  ad  terram  iliam  optimam. 
AG      AG    I  A  -A-O-G    IIA-A-G     A-G^l  A-0-  G 
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Strophe,  XXII,  v.  i, 

Hymnum  Deo  cum  cantico    immolabat  altissimo. 
A  -G      A-GI  A  -  A-0-G°|IA-0-A-GlA-A-0-G 


Strophe  XXIII,  v.  i. 

Zona  dnctus  iustitiae,  castitatis  eximiae. 
A-G    A-GI  A    -    A-G°ll  A-O-A-G  lAAG 


Hymnus  S.  Camelaciy  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  Warren  II.  19: 
Strophe  V,  v.  i, 

J,       J.  ^    ^    ^  ^  M  ^      Jtm     I  "  ^        ^  ^  ^  I         W  Jtm 

Regem   Dominum  aspexit   Salvatoremque  suum. 
AG  A  -  G    |A-A-G°||  A-O-O-A  -  G   I  A-G 


Strophe  VI,  v.  i, 

Christus  ilium  insinuavit   Patriarchae  Abrahae. 
AG   A-G°  |A-0-0-A-G°||  A- 0-A  -  G°  I A-O-G 


V.  2, 

±         w»wl^|li^||i         i^jlw^ 

In  Paradiso  regnavit  cum  sancto  Lazaro. 
A    -    A    A-GIA-A-GII  A  -  A-G°|A-0-G 


VersictUi  Familiae  Benchuir,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  Warren  II.  28: 
Strophe  II,  v.  2, 

i       llc^ji     lc/||l     wl>^|l    1    >:. 

Spe  salutis  ornata    caritate  perfecta. 
A  -A  AG  I  A-A-G°l|A-0-A-Gl  A-A-G 


Strophe  X,  v.  2, 

Deo  Patre  parata  sine  fide  mansura. 
AG     AG!   A-A-GII    A  -  A-GI    A- AG 


In  Memoriam  Ahhatum  Nostrorum,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  War- 
ren II.  2,7, : 

Strophe  III,  v.  i, 

Gratum  fecit  Fintenanum  heredem  almum  inclitum. 
AG    A-G°|  A-O-A-GJI  A-A-G    A-G^jA-O-G 
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The  Old-Irish  Saturnian  in  England. 

Aldhelmus,  Saxonum  Occidentalium  Episcopus,  Giles,  Oxon.  1844 
p.  iii: 

V.  3, 

In:/       lj.|>liw>:.||iij.ij.|lw>:/ 

Cuncta  cernens  cacumine  caelorum  summo  lumine. 
A-G     AG    I  A-A -O-GIIA-A-G    A-G°|A-0-G 


The  Old-Irish  Saturnian  on  the  Continent.         • 

Bonifatius,   Carmina  ed.  Diimmler,  p.    18    (Men.   Germ.  Histor: 
P.  L.  M.  A.): 

Carmen  III,  v.  i, 

Vale  frater  florentibus  iuventutis  cum  viribus. 
AG  A-GI   A-A-O-G  II      A  -AG  I  A  -  A-O-G 


V.   12, 

Summa  sede  ut  gaudeas  unaque  simul  fulgeas. 
A-G    A-G|A-A-0-G||A-A-G  A-G°|  A-O-G 

Berthgitha  ad  Baldhardum,  ap.  Bonifat.,  ed.  Giles,  London  1844, 
p.  273:  V.  2, 

Tibi  salus  per  saecula  tribuatur  per  culmina. 
A-G    A-G|A-A-0-G||      A- AG  I  A  -  A-O-G 


Ibid.  p.  272,  in  fine  carminis, 

^^     i.\:^|     \Lw*wC^    ||w*wi.C^|JL     ^    1.    yZ^ 

Ave  care  crucicola,  salutate   a  sorore. 
AG  AG!  A- A -G  II   A-A-GlAAA-G 


Sedulius  Scotus,  Carmina  ed.  Grosse: 
Carmen  VI,  v.  2, 

l>^>l^|Al^||ii^|l     11m 

Christe  fave  Roberto,  longaevum  fac  Robertum. 

A-GA-G|A-A-G||  A- AG    |A-AA-G 
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Dicuil,  Diimmler,  N.  A.  S.  p.  256: 

Sed  cum  vere  invenerit  quod  debet  reprehendere. 
A  -  A    A-G|A-A-O.G||  A  -  AG  |     A  -  A-OG 

§  14.  Festus  162,  Mueller:  Nequinunt  pro  nequeunt,  ut  solinunt 
ferinunt  pro  solent  et  ferunt  dicebant  antiqui.    Livius  in  Odyssia: 

II       1    ^    |1    1     A    II     1    wA    |A1>:. 

Partim  errant,  nequinunt  Graedam  redire. 
AG    AG  |A-A-G°||    A-O-G  |A-A-G 
Cf.  §  I. 

§  15.    Priscian  VI.  42:    Non  est  tamen  ignorandum,  quod  etiam  hie 
puerus  et  hie  et  haec  puer  vetustissimi  protulisse  inveniuntur.     . 
Livius  in  Odyssia: 

Ic    >Ij-|11j.||1wc.|11c.* 
Sancta  puer,  Saturni  f  i  1  i  a,    regina. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-G°||A-0-G  |  A-A-G 
Cf.  §  I. 

5  16.  Priscian  VI.  18:  Quod  autem  lonis  et  Calypsonis  et  Didonis 
dicitur,  ostendit  hoc  etiam  Caesellius  Vindex  in  Stroma teo  his  verbis: 
Calyp)sonem:    ita  declinatum  est  apud  antiquos,  Livius: 

I      JU  i  ,fi.|ii^||lw^|w»wi^ 

Apud  nympham  Atlantis  filiam  Calypsonem. 
AG       A-G    I  A-A-G°||A-0-G  I     A-A-G 

Cf.  §  I. 

§  17.  Servius  in  Verg.  Aen.  I.  92:  Explaining  the  use  of  frigus  for 
timor:    Livius  in  Odyssia: 

w»wJ.  lol^ll^lli  i^|l  I     I     >Z^ 

Igitur  demum  Ulixi   cor  frixit  prae  pavore. 

AG     A  -  G   I  A-A-G  II  A  -  A  -  G  |  A  -  A  A-G 

Cf.  §  13. 

§  18.  Festus,  p.  181  Mueller:  Explaining  the  ancient  use  of  ocris  as 
mons  confragosus:    Ut  apud  Livium     .     .      .      : 


Celsosque  ocris  arvaque  putria  et  mare  magnum. 
A-A-G    A-GlA-0-GII     AG    A-A-Gl    A-G 
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Latin  Examples. 

V.   24, 

11    J.         1o|1j-     1||1j.    11j-|w*w-». 

Nexabant  multa  inter  se  flexu  nodorum  dubio 

A-A-G         A-G|A.G-  A||  A-G  A-A-G  |     A-G 

V.  26, 

Iwc^        1      w*w^|J/^||l       >L^      IwC^I^Ll^ 

Inferus  an  superus  tibi  fert  deus  funera  Ulixi. 
A-O-G     A  -  A-G|  A-GII  A- A-G"^  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

V.38, 

1  l<^  I     ^     \l    a,      \\     1       I         M  lw,fi.|l^ 

At  celer  hasta  volans  perrumpit  pectora  ferro. 
A-A-G     A-GlAGII  A-A-G°  A-0-G|  AG 

Naevius,  v.  62, 

1^  ^Lc^|w*W^||d/l       >Zf      1^       |J/.«. 

Atque  prius  pariet  lucusta  lucam  bovem. 
A-G    A-G  I     A  -  Gil  A-A-G  A-G  I  AG 


Popularis  Incantatio,  Varro  de  R.  R.  I.  2.27 : 

Ego  tui  memini  medere  meis  pedibus. 
A-G   AGI     A  -  G  II  A-A-G    AG  [AG 

The  Mummian  Inscription,  C.  I.  L.  I.  541: 

V.   I, 

Ij.     1      w*wj.|l      ww1c.||1>^A1j.|1j. 

Ductu  auspicio  imperioque  eius  Achaia  capta. 
AG   A    -    A-G^'l  A -0-0 -AG  II  A-G  A-A-G  I  AG 

Old-Irish  Examples. 
Fiacc's  Hymn,  v.  9, 

•    .      •  •    .  I     •   .  II  •      •       •  •      .  I  •     . 

Dofaid  tarelpa  huile  de  mair  baamra  retha. 

AG    A-A-G  I   A-GII  A- A     A-A-G  |  A-G 

V.  33, 

•       .       •      •    .  I   •  .     II  •     .         •      •      .  I  •     . 
Pridchad  soscela  docach  dognith  morferta  lethu. 
A-G     A.A-G|A-G    ||  AG       A-A-GlA-G 
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V.  35, 

•      .        •      •    I    •    •     •  II  •     •        •      •      .  I  •     • 

Patraic  pridchais  doscotaib  roches  morsethu  lethu. 

AG      A-G   I  A-A-GIIA-G      A-A-GlA-G 


V.  40, 

•       .         •   •        .|    •     .    II    •  •        •       •     .     I    •    • 

Pridchais  trifichte  bliadan  croich  crist  dothuathaib  fene. 
AG       A-A  -  G|   AG  ||   A     -    A     A  -  AG    |A  -  G 

V.   51, 

•       •        •    •     .  !•        .!!••.  •   .    I   • 


Ymmon   dorroega  itbiu  bidlurech  diten  docach. 
A  -  G       A-A-GjA  -  Gil  A -AG        AG   |  A-G 

V.  52, 

•       .     •    •      .  I     •    .  II  •     .     •       •    .      I    •     . 
Immut  illaithiu  messa  regait  fir  herenn  dobrath. 
A-GA-A-GI    A-GIIA-G   A  -  AG     |   AG 

V.  54, 

•     .  •    •    .   I    •     .      II     •      •       •    •     I    •      .     • 

Asbert  mosnicfed  patraicc  briathar  tassaig  nirbu  go. 
AG        A-A-G  I  AG    ||    AG     A-G|A-G-A 

V.65, 

•    .       •     •    .  I    •    .    ||»    •     .     •    .    I  •    . 
Intan  conhualai  patraic  adella  patraic  naiie. 
A-G     A-A-Gj  AG  IIA-A-G    A-G   |  AG 

Gallic  Examples  in  Latin. 
St.  Augustine,  Psalmus  Alphaheticus  contra  Donatistas: 
Strophe  I,  v.  3, 

1  wJ-  1       J-         |ilj.||lw*w^       1       J-|i  I     >i, 

Comparans  regnum  caelorum  reticulo  misso  in  mare. 
A  -  0-G       AG    I  A-A-GII  A  -  A-G   A-G|A -A-G 

V.  5, 

1         1         iij.|li^||i        iij.|lwl>:/ 

Quos  ciun  traxissent  ad  lit  us  tunc  coeperunt  separare. 
A  -  A      A-AG  I  A-A-G  II  A  -  A  A-G°l  A-O-A-G 
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V.  6, 

Bonos  in  vasa  miserunt,  retiquos  malos  in  mare. 
AG  A- A-G|  A-A-G    ||     A    -  G       A-G|A-A.G 

V.    12, 

i^a.       i       1      j.|iij.      II   1       1         ij.|iwlc. 

Vasa  sunt  sedes  sanctorum,  quo  non  possunt  per  venire. 
AG    A-A-GIA-A-G    II  A- A      A-G°  I   A -0-A-G 


Strophe  II,  v.  lo, 

^Ijti        lj-|l«ij.||l>:.        ii>:/|ij.lic. 

Modo  quo  pacto  excusabunt  factum  altare  contra  altare. 
AG    A  -  A-G°|  A-O-A-G  II  AG     A-A-G|  AG  A-A-G 

It  is  clear  that  the  procatalectic  expansion,  A-A-G  A-G,  A-G  A-A-G,  was 
the  universal  Keltic  favorite  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Spain  to  Hibernia, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  tjrpe  before  us  that  we  must  recognize  the  mainspring 
of  Christian  hymnology  and  modern  European  rhythm : 

St  Hilary:        Beata  nobis  gaudia  anni  reduxit  orbita. 

II  I        I  I  I  I         I 

A-A-G    A-G°|   A-0-GIIA-G    A-A-G°|A-0-G 

ll>:/i-».|lwJ.||lA       >11>^|1^1j. 

St.  Ambrose:  Aeterne  rerum  conditor  noctem  diemque  qui  regis. 

II  II  II  II 

A-A-G    A.G°  I  A-O-GII  A-G     A-A-G  I  A-  AG 


Thus  the  artistic  genius  of  the  Kelt  laid  hold  instinctively  upon  that 
modulation  of  the  native  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  which  would  re- 
produce naturally  the  Hellenic  or  quantitative  verse-beat,  and  cast 
aside  forever  the  hopeless  artificiality  of  the  classic  tradition  in  its  effort 

to  assert  the  accentual  independence  of  the  quantitative  ictus.    Conse- 

I        I 

quently,  while  the  classic  tradition  affects  and  cultivates  A-G- A-G  and 
II  III 

A-A-G,  the  order  of  the  new  day  is  A-O-A-G  and  A-A-G:  the  classic  arU- 
Hcial  grafting  of  the  Hellenic  verse-beat  on  to  the  tripudic  has  given 
place  to  the  indigenous  Italico-Keltic  artistic  blending  of  the  two,  and 
the  rationale  of  European  rhythm  is  fixed  for  all  time. 
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Old-Irish  Examples  in  Latin. 
HymnusS.  Columbae,  Liber  Hymnorum,ap.  Macllwaine,  p.  376  ff.: 
Strophe  K,  v.  3, 

-—         ^  W        «         J»       I        ^  ^         ^     11       W  W  ■!■  —  Jtm         I        ^         ^         ^ 

Ecce  gigantes  gemere  sub  aquis  magno   ulcere. 
AG  A-A-GI     A -Gil  A- AG      A-G°|  A-O-G 

Strophe  L,  v.  i, 
^    JL    ^    I    ju\  l.^  m\\1     1    ^     1     j.|w«w     ^ 
Ligatas  aquas  nubibus  frequenter  crebrat  D o minus. 
A-A-G   A-G°|  A-O-Gjj  A -AG    A-Gj      AG 

V.   2, 

1       1      1    I      JU       |lw^||A      JU  1        ^|>lw»w^ 

Ut  ne  erumpant  protinus  simul  ruptis  obicibus. 
A- A  A-A-G**  jA-O-GIIA-G     A-GlA-A-G 


Strophe,  M  v.  2, 

I      ^        1      JU      |i       lw.fi.  II  .li^-       1       u.|lw^ 

Globus  terrae  et  drculus  abyssi,  magnae  inditus. 
AG    AG    I A-A-0-GIIA-A-G      A-G°|A-0-G 


Strophe  N,  v.  i, 

1        J.      ^     1       J.|w*wC.||>tl       ^      lc/|li      J. 

Nulli  videtur  dubium  in  imis  esse  infernum. 
A-G  A-A-G  I      A-GJIA-A-G  A-G|  A-A-G 


V.  2, 

^l-».i.lj.|w*w      aIJI-:.      1      1j.|1wJ- 

Ubi  habentur  tenebrae  vermes  ac  dirae  bestiae 
AG  A-A-GI     A  -  G    II  A-G   A  -  A-G|   A-O-G 


V.    4, 

Ubi  rugitus  hominum  fletus  ac  stridor  dentium. 
AG  A-A-G  I      A-G     II  AG   A  -  A-G°|  A-O-G 


V.  6, 

Ubi  ardor  flammaticus  sitis  famisque    horridus. 
A-G    A-G  I    A-A-0-GIIA-G    A-A-G°|  A-O-G 
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Strophe  Q,v.  i, 

Quis  ad  condictum  Domini  montem  conscendit  Sinai. 
A-G    A-A-G  I      A-GII  A-G     A-A-G]    A-G 

Strophe  S,  v.  3, 

Videntes  quoque  posita  ante  obtutus  crimina. 
A-A-G     A-G  I     A -Gil  A-G  A-A-G**  |  A-O-G 

Strophe  Z,  v.  2, 

1±^  iA|lw>:.||>tj.ll<.|il>:. 

Nolentes  Christum  credere  Deo  a  patre  venisse. 
A-A-G      A.G°  I  A-0-GIIA-G  A-A-Gl  A-A-G 


yoli  Paler,  Liber  Hymnorum,  ap.  MacUwaine,  Lyr,  Hibern.  Sacra 

382: 

V.   9, 

Al...i.^|iw*||l     1a    1    c.|iwA 

Repletus  dei   gratia  pro  vino  atque  siccera. 
A-A-G  AG**!  A-O-GII  A    A-G  AG**]  A-O-G 

V.  12, 

I  <^   1     ^,  a|  1  ^\\l^   A   1  a|  1    ^ 

Manet  in  meo  corde  dei  amoris  flamma. 
AG  A- A-G|  A-GJIA-G  A-A-G|  A-G 

V.  13, 

Ut  in  argenti  vase  auri  ponitur  gemma. 
A-A  A-A-GI  A-GII  A-G°  A-O-Gl  A-G 


\n  Te  Christe,  Ibid.  p.  383: 
V.  7, 

a1    1    1    ,:.|1wa||.Ij^1    1    A   |lwA 

Deus  formator  omnium  deus  et  index  iudicum. 

A-G  A-A-G°|  A-O-GII  AG  A-A.G°  lA-O-G 


v.-  17, 
i^il      ^IIwaII     L^ll^\Ls,^ 
Christ  us  redemptor  gentium  Christus  a  ma  tor  virginum. 
AG    A-A-G**  I    A-O-G  II    A-G    A-A-G°|   A-O-G 
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V.  19, 

Christus  lorica  militum  Christus  creator  omnium. 
A-G    A-A-G**!  A-O-G  ||     A-G     A-A-G*^|  A-O-G 

V.  31, 

Dum  sibi  hymnos  canimus  decem  statutis  vicibus. 
A -AG     A-G  I     A-  Gil  AG      A-A-G  I      AG 


The  perfect  naturalness  of  the  process  of  Hellenization  which  resulted 
in  Christian  hymnology  and  modem  European  rhythm  is  ap{>arent,  when 
we  observe  how  Sedulius  has  nothing  to  do  but  place  his  quantities  and 
we  have  our  same  Satumian,  with  superadded  quantitative  verse-beat: 

Sedulius,  De  NativikUe  Domini^  Liber  Hymnonmi,  ap.  Macllwaine, 

P-  385  ' 

A  solis  ortus  cardine  adusqiie  terrae  limitem, 
I  I  I  •  •  I  •         • 

A-A-G    A-G°|  A-0-GIIA-A-G      AG   |  A-O-G 

where  A-A-G  as  word-foot  must  be  so  located  as  to  receive  the  Greek 

verse-beat  on  the  second  A  (A-A-G) ,  or  else  resign  its  place  to  A-O-G,  whose 

tripudic  rhythm  reproduces  exactly  the  Hellenic  (A-O-G).  Thus  our 
modem  accentual  rhythm  is  historically  and  literally  nothing  but  the 
Italico-Keltic  tripudic  rhythm  modulated  naturally  to  the  Hellenic 
verse-beat,  while  Latin  Classic  verse  was  historically  and  literally 
nothing  but  this  same  Italico-Keltic  tripudic  rhythm  modulated  arti- 
ficially (i.e.  forcibly)  to  the  Hellenic  verse-beat.  • 

St.  Ultan^s  Hymn  to  St.  Brigid,  Liber  Hymnorum,  Todd  I.  57 : 

Strophe  H,  v.  4, 

I  ^  ^1j.|1wa||>L1^1     j-I  w»w    a 
Nisi  per  istam  virginem  Mariae  sanctae  simile m. 
AG  A-A-G^l  A-O-G  ||  A-A-G  A  -  G|     A-G 
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Strophe  III,  v.  4, 

Refulgens  magno  splendore  ut  sol  in  caeli  culmine. 
A-A-G      A-GI     A    -    A-GIIA-A   A-A-G°|  A-O-G 


HymnusS.  PatriciiMagistriScotorum,AntiphonaLryoi  Bangor,  II.  14: 
Strophe  III,  V.  4, 

In  cuius  portae  adversum  infer ni  non  praevalent. 
A-A-G    A-G|A-A-G    ||  A-A-G|  A  -  A-O-G 

Ibid,  in  fine  hymni, 

4.w*wj.1j.|1      ^      11      >:.||1      1      1       1-«.|1     J.       llj. 

Patricii  laudes  semper  dicamus  ut  nos  cum  illo  semper  vivamus. 

A-A-GA-G|A-G    A-A-G  ||  A- A    A- AG  |  AG     A-A-G 
Here  we  have  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  Keltic  predilection  for  the  pro- 
catalectic  expansion,  A-A-G  A-G,  and  A-G  A-A-G. 

Hymnus  S,  Comgilli  Abbotts  Nostri,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  II.  16 : 
Exordium,  v.  3, 

Adiuti  Dei  flamine,  sancto  claroque  lumine. 
A-A-G  A-GI  A-O-G  II  AG     A-A-G°|  A-O-G 


Strophe  XII,  v.  i, 

1     c      1     1j.|^11c.||11    a     1a|11    a 

Magnum  apprendit  brabium  aeterna  vita  condignum. 

AG     A-A-G  I   A-A-GII  A-A-G   A-Gl  A-A-G 


Strophe  XVII,  v.  4, 

M  ^  JL  ^         ^m      I  2m  ^      O      I        W       JLm  W        ^  ^         j    ^  W  a^ 

Cuius  exopta  gratia  mihi  adornet  animam. 
AG     A.A-G°|  A-O-G  II  AG   A-A-G  j    AG 

Strophe  XX,  v.  i, 

L  ^s,      11j.|1wa||>11c.      1     j.|>11j. 
Vitam  aeternam  fulgida  adeptus  est  sub  corona. 

AG     A-A-G°  lA-O-GII  A-A-G    A- G|  A-A-G 
The  even  feet,  A-O-G  and  A-A-G,  demonstrate  the  purely  tripudic 
character  of  the  rhythm :  any  effort  to  find  the  Greek  verse-beat  disproves 
itself. 
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Collectio  ad  Nocturnam,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  II.  20: 

V.   I, 

1-1-  1  1-i-|1wa||1c.11-i-|w«w-i- 
lesu,  clementer  visit  a  nocte  orantes  media. 
A-G    A-A-G^IA-O-GIIA-G  A-A-GI     A-G 

Ibid.,   Item   ad  Matutinam: 
V.  2, 

^.1.1  1         -i-llw-i-lli-i-ll       o|w«w    -I. 

Petri  ut  quondam  fletibus  nostris  intende  predbus. 
AG  A  -  AG**!  A-O-GII  A-G    A-A-Gl    AG 


Item  alia  ad  Matutinam: 
V.  2, 

1     1      -u       l-u|l      w-ull^o.     1     1      o|w»w.u 

Adventum  veri  luminis  tuis  effunde  famulis. 
A-A-G    A-G^|A-0-G||A-G  A-A-GI    AG 


In  Memoriam  Abbatum  Nostrorum,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  II.  33 
Strophe  II,  v.   i, 

Amavit  Christus  Comgillimi  bene  et  ipse  Dominum. 
A-A-G       AG  I  A -AG   ||  AG  A-A-G  |     AG 

ii-i.      1     -I-     111-1-1111.1.        lj.|d.lj. 
Elegit  sanctum  Sinlanimi  famosum  mundi  magistrum. 
A-A-G     A-G    I  A-A-G  11  A-A-G       A-G  I    A-A-G 


Strophe  IV,  2, 

1-1-        llc.|l     w-i- II    d.      1-1-1        o|ll-i. 

Pastor  Columba  congruus  querela  absque  Aidanus. 
AG    A-A-G°|  A-O-GII  A- AG  A- G|  A-A-G 


Strophe  V,  v.  3, 

lo-l         1        -l-l  llo.     II     111        -l-C.|w»W-l- 

Zoen  ut  carpat  Cronanus  conservet  eum  Dominus. 
AG  A -A-G  I     A-A-G  II  A-A-G    AG  I    A-G 
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Strophe  VI,  v.  3, 

w  ^     M   M    o    I  JL    ^  o  II  «^      M^^l     ^    ^    o 

Uti  possimus  omnia  nostra  delere  crimina. 
AG  A-A-G**!  A-O-GII  AG    A-A-G°|    A-O-G 

The  Keltic  Saturnian  in  England. 
Aldhelmus,  Giles,  Oxon.  1841,  p.  113: 
V.  6, 

Ij.    d.lj.|>tlj.    II  ij.    1     1j.|>11j. 
Forma  et  usu  virilem,  facto  et  dicto  senilem 


A-G    A-A-G|A-A-G    ||A-G   A-A-G|A-A-G 

The  Keltic  Saturnian  on  the  Continent. 
Bonifatius,  CarminQy  Dtimmler,  p.  18: 
Carm.  Ill,  v.  13, 


ilj-la-l  1  wc.||lwa.la.|iwc. 

Excelsi  regni  praemia  lucidus  captes  aurea. 
A  -  AG  A-G1      A  -  0-G°||  A-O-G    A  -  Gl  A-O-G 


Dicuil,  ComputuSy  ap.  Diimmler,  N.  A.  S.,  p.  256: 
V.4, 

L  ^      1      lj.|iwc.||i      1        1j.|11     w>:. 

More  fraterno  corrigat  ut  me  possit  defendere. 
A-G    A-A-G°|  A-O-G  IIA-A      A-G|A-A-0-G 


Sedulius  Scotus,  Carmina,  Grosser 

Carmen  VI,  v.   2, 

lc.>Lj.|>lij.||llj.       1      >L|1j. 
Christe  fave  Roberto,  longaevum  fac  Robertum. 

AG  AG  I    A-A-G  II  A-A-G      A  -  A|  AG 


§  19.    Diomedes,  Keil  I.  384,  says:    Item  vuigo  dicimus  amplector, 
veteres  immutaverunt  amploctor  crebro  dictitantes,  ut  Livius  in  Odyssia : 

w   A        ^    ^  ^      ^      w     ^  JL   ^  ^     I  w   w    ^ 

Utrum  genua  amploctens   virginem  oraret, 
A-G        A-G|  A-A-G°||  A-O-G  lA-A-G 

Cf.  §  I. 
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§  20.     Charisius,  Keil  I.  197,  exemplif3dng  the  use  of  donicum  for 
donee,  quotes  Livius: 

l^        I     ^        |>tlj.||lwJ.|^tij. 

Ibi  manens  sedeto,  donicum  videbis. 
AG    A-G     I  A-A-G°||A-0-G  |  A-A-G 

Me  carpento  vehentem  domum  venisse. 
A  -  A   A-G  I  A-A-G  ||  A-G    |   A-A-G 

Cf.  §  I. 

§  21.     Festus,  p.   174  Mueller,  illustrating  the  use  of  noegeum  as 
amiculi  genus,  quotes  Livius  in  Odyssia: 

Simulac  lacrimas  de  ore  noegeo  detersit. 

A-G      A-G|A.A-G||    a-a-g|a.a-g 

Cf.  §  13. 

§  22.     Festus,  p.  352  Mueller,  explaining  topper: 

1        >:.        ij.|ij.||lwc.|ilj. 

Namque  nullum  peius  macerat  humanum. 
A-G     A-G    I  A-G°ll   A-O-GI  A-A-G 


1^      lo|lj.||ij.l      1|1j. 
Quamde  mare  saevum:  vires  cui  sunt  magnae. 
AG    A-GIA-G     II   AG    A-A    I     A-G 


•     • 


Topp)er  confringent  importunae  undae. 
A-G!  A-A-G    IIA-O-A-GlA-G 


On  V.  I  cf.  §  I ;  on  V.  2,  §  4;  on  v.  3,  §.  5. 

§   23.     Priscian,  Inst.  VI.  6,  explaining  the  genitive  in-a^,  quotes 
Livius  in  Odyssia: 

Mercurius  cumque   eo     filius  Latonas. 
A  -  A-O-Gl  A  -  G  A-G°||  A-O-G  |  A-A  -  G 

Cf.  §  I. 
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§  24.    Diomedes,  Keil  369,  illustrating  the  use  of  nexarSj  quotes 
Livius  in  Odyssia: 

li-l.  ic.|i-l.         1  II   1-1-        llj-        |w»>^-l. 

Nexabant  multa  inter  se  flexu  nodorum  dubio. 
A-A-G       A-G|A-G-A||A-G   A-A-G    jA-G 
Cf.  §  18. 

§  25.    Priscian,  InsL  VI.  6,  in  further  illustration  of  the  genitive  in 
-aSy  quotes  again  from  Livius  in  Odyssia: 

1  1    c.|       vLl-..   Ill    woj   w«w    1 

Nam  diva  Monetas  f  ilia  docuit. 

A   -  A-GI    A-A-GIJA-O-Gj    AG 
Cf.  §  5. 

§  26.     Priscian,  Keil  II.  96,  illustrating  superus,  quotes  Livius  in 
Odyssia: 

J.WO        J.       w*w^|%t^||J.        if   Am        IwC/jvLJl^ 

Inferus  an  superus  tibi  fert  deus  funera,  Ulixes. 
A-O-G    A-A-G  I  A-GII  A  -  AG**    A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

The  favorite  Keltic  type:  cf.  §  18. 

§  27.    Festus,  p.  352  Mueller,  discussing  topper,  says:  In  Odyssia 
vetere: 

Topper  fadt  homines  ut  prius  fuerunt. 
A-G    A-Gj     A-GIIA  -   A-Gj A-A-G 
Cf,  §  10. 

§  28.    Festus  loco  citato  (Mueller  352)  continues: 

1    a.    Ia,\1    1    j-ll  1  w  -..  I   1  -u 

Topper  citi  ad  aedis  venimus  Circae. 

A-A    A-G|A-A-G°||  A-O-GI  A-G 

I  ^     i.   ^\l  L  ^  \\  I   ^    \  L     la. 
Simul  duona  eorum  portant  ad  navis, 
AG-  A-GI  A-A-G  II  AG    I  A  -  A-G 


1     C.  w'wc.|>t     Ic.     II  1      wwl        A 

Multa  alia   in  isdem  inserinuntur. 

AG  A  -  G|A-A-G  ||A-0-0-A  -  G 
Cf.  §  I. 
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§  29.  Gellius  VI  (VII).  7:  Idem  Livius  in  Odyssia  praemodum  didt, 
quasi  admodum:  parcetUes  inquit  praemodum,  quod  significat  supra  modum, 
dictumque  est  quasi  praeter  modum,  in  quo  scilicet  prima  syllaba  acui 
debebit. 

±  1  *ii    1  w  ^ 

parcentes  praemodum 
A-A-Gl      A-O-G 
Cf.  §  I. 

§  30.    Nonius  Marcellus  11.  88  quotes  Livius  in  Odyssia: 

II   i  w'w     |i«.         1 

Sic  quoque  fitum  est. 

II  A    -    A     I  A-G  -  A 
Cf.   §    I. 

§  31.  Festus,  p.  II  Mueller,  on  the  meaning  of  afatim  as  abundanter, 
quotes  Livitis: 

Affatim  edi  bibi  lusi 

A-O-G    A-G|A-G||A-G 


Cf.  §  22,  V.  2. 

§  32.    Prisdan,  Keil  II.  482,  on  gavisi  for  gavisus  sum,  quotes  Livius 
in  Odyssia: 

Quoniam  audivi  paucus  gavisi. 
A-G  I  A-A-GII  A-G|  A-A-G 
Cf.  §  5. 

§  33.  Festus,  p.  375  Mueller,  discussing  vacerra,  quotes  Livius: 

i  «  •  All  MIA 


Vecorde  et  malefica  vacerra 
A-A-G  A  .  A|    A-GII  A-A-G 
Cf.  §  18. 

§  34.    Nonius  Marcellus  I.  599,  on  pullus  as  non  albus,  quotes  Livius. 

Vestis  pulla  purpurea  ampla     .... 
A-G    A-G|  A    .    A-GII  A-G 
Cf.  §  I. 
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§  35.    Festus,  p.  67  Mueller,  says: 

Hi    *|i   A  * 

dusmo  in  loco 

II  A-G|A-A-G 

apud  Livium  significat  dumosum  locum, 
Cf.  §  I. 

§  36.    Priscian  VIII.  57,  60  (Keil  II.  419)  on  the  perfect  of  mandere 
quotes  Livius  in  Odyssia: 

1         w»w   a.la.|il>:.||lwJ.|lj., 

Cum  socios  nostros  mandisset  impius   Cyclops. 
A    -   AG    AG  I    A-A-G^ll  A-O-GI    A-G 


Cf.  §  3. 
§  37.    Paulus  299:    Suremit,  sumpsit: 

Inque  manum  suremit  hastam 
A-G     A-G  I  A-A-GII  AG 
Cf.  §  I. 

§  38.  Prisdan,  Keil  II.  335,  on  celer:  Liviiis  in  Odyssia: 

At  celer  hasta  volans  perrumpit  pectora  ferro. 
A-A-G    A-G|A-G  II  A-A.G°  A-0-G|A-G 

Cf.  8  18. 

§  39.    Priscian,  Keil,  II.  208,  on  caro:  Litdus  Andronicus  in  Odyssia: 
I  ^     ij.|il     ^  \\    1     IIaII-I-i. 
Camis  autem  vinumque  quod  libabant  anclabatur. 
AG    A-G|A-A-G||    A  -  A  A-G°|  A-O-A-G 

Cf.   §12. 

§  40.    Nonius  Marcellus  II.  122:    Dextrabus  pro  dexteris:  Livius  in 
Odyssia: 

1    c       w»w    -.-111      -.-11 

Deque  manibus  dextrabus 

A-G       A-G  I  A-A-G 
Cf.  §  I. 
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§.  41.    Priscian,  Keil  II.  231,  on  fmera:  Livius  in  Odyssia: 

Mea  puera  quid  verbi  ex  tuo  ore  supra  fugit? 
Idem  alibi: 

Puerarum  manibus  confectiun  pulcherrime. 
A-A-G    I     A  -  G  II  A-A-G    |    A-A-O-G 

Cf.  §  5. 

§  42.    Priscian,  Keil  II.  151,  on  litUer  as  feminine:  Livius  in  VI: 

I       I    I  ^    \  I      la.111,:. 

lam  in  altum  expulsa  lintre     .... 
A  -  A  A-G  I  A-A-GII  A-G 

Cf.  §  I. 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  again  to  the  lesson  of  the  Sacred  Spear  of 
the  Arval  Brotherhood,  and  of  the  Sacred  Shield  of  St.  Patrick: 

^   ^      ^    ^  I  4/  i.  Cf 
Enos  Lases  iuvate! 
A-G     A-G|  A-A-G 

the  key  to  the  history  of  accentual  rhythm  in  all  ages. 
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THE   LITERARY  SATURNIAN: 

PART  II. 
NAEVIUS  AND  THE  LATER  ITALIC  TRADITION 

BY 

Thomas  FitzHugh 

I.    The  Italico-Keltic  Saturnian  the  Source  of  Modern  Accentual 
hythm. — We  have  seen  in  Bulletin  No.  5,  The  Literary  Saturnian^ 
irl  I:  Livius  Andranicus,  that  the  tripudic  principle  of  the  initial 
jand  penultimate  acute  (A),  and  final  grave  (G)  stress,  which  is  violated 
rh3rthmically  by  the  sequences  G  :  G  and  G  :  A-0,  continued  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Italico-Keltic  or  West-Indoeuropean 
'orld,  and  from  the  twilight  dawn  of  literary  tradition  to  the  last  breath 
Italico-Keltic  speech  and  culture,  to  be  the  basal  and  ever-present 
-»♦  and  rhythm. 

^eda  capta  ferimi  victorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio:  sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius,  et  grave  virus 
Mimditiae  pepulere;  sed  in  longiun  tamen  aevom 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia   ruris: 
'hu.  whe  learned  class  in  Rome  strove  vainly  to  domesticate  the  Greek 
quantitative  thesis  on   terms  of  perfect   equality  with  the  tripudic 
•ccentual  thesis,  and  therefore  sought  freely  to  admit  the  artificial 
O- verse-beat, 

A-O-A-G, 

as  well  as  the  unrestricted  claudo-accentual  procatalectic  effect, 

•        • 
A-A-G. 

The  indigenous  sense  of  the  unsophisticated  ear  of  the  Roman  masses 
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promptly  repudiated  this  artificial  use  of  the  Hellenic  verse-beat,  which 
was  thus  brought  into  natural  accord  with  the  tripudic: 

•        • 
A-OrA-G 

f 
A-A-G. 

Finally  with  the  passing  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudic  accent  and  the 
rise  of  modem  idioms,  the  new  nations  were  left  with  our  modem  rhythm 
of  accent  modulated  to  the  Greek  verse-beat. 

II.  The  Literary  T3rpes  of  the  Saturnian. — From  the  deplorable 
wreck  of  our  Livian  tradition  we  succeeded  in  Part  I  in  securing  a  fairly 
exhaustive  array  of  Satumian  types,  to  which  we  may  now  refer  as  our 
examination  proceeds,  ard  thus  escape  the  necessity  of  repeating  examples 
which  have  already  been  adduced: 


A.    Virum  mihi  Camena  insece  versutum  :Part  I,  §i 

AG       A-GIA- A  -  G^||A-0-G|  A-A-G 


B.    Mea  puera  quid  verbi  ex  tuo  ore  supra  fugit?   :  I,  §3. 
A    -  A-G  I  A  -   AG  IIA-A-G  A-G|     A   -  AG 


w*wd^j.       ll|ij.||l      1       1w%:.|1j. 

C.    Neque  enim  te  oblitus  sum  Laertie   noster  :  I,  §4. 

A-A-G     A-A|A-G||A-A    A-O-GjA-G 


1         1      wo-l      1     1     a.    II    1      WO-j    1     i      J. 

D.    Argenteo  polubro  aureo  eclutro  :  I,  §5. 

A  -  A-O-Gj   A-A-G°  II  A-O-GI  A-A-G 


1       ijl       l||ila.|A^ 
E.    Quae  haec  daps  est?  qui  f  est  us  dies?  :  I,  §7. 

A-A|A-G||A-A-G  |A-G 


1      I  ±     |1w»wjl||11j.|1     Ij. 
F.    In  Pylum  adveniens  aut  ibi  ommentans  :  I,  §9. 

A-A-G    I  A- A  -  G  ||A-A^G|  A- A-G 
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1       «         ±      J.|ij.||w'vi*|       I      J. 

G.    Tumque  remos  iussit  religare  struppis  :  I,  §io. 

A-G      A-GIA-GII    A-A-GI     A-G 

1      a.lj.|iw'wj.||      I  ±1*1      I   ^    I 

H.    Quando  dies  adveniet  quern  profata  Morta  est     :  I,  §12, 
AG  A-GIA-A-GII   A  -   A  A-G|    A-G-A 

1    O      i       *    I   w'w    ±       J.    II      i      w±     J. 

I.    Atque  escas  habeamus  mentionem    ...  :  I,  §13. 

AG  A-G  I    A  -A  -G'll   A-O-A-G    j 

w»wj.    i*    |AAj.||1    Ij.     i      4,|lo 
K.    Igitur  demum  Ulixi  cor  frixit  prae  pavore  :  I,  §17. 

A-G    A-G   lA-A-GllA-A-G   A-A|A-G 

li*       Aj.|is,c||w«wci       1*1      i      J. 

L.     Celsosque  ocris  arvaque  putria  et  mare  magnum  :  I,  §18. 
A-A-G    A-G^jA-O-GIJ    A-GA-A-G|    A-G 

±        ±ij.|Aij.||Aa.|il* 

M.    Me  carpento  vehentem  domum  venisse  :  I,  §20. 

A  -  A  A-G|  A-A-G  II  A-G    |  A-A-G 

1        c         ±J.|±.t||iw*|llu. 

N.    Namque  nullum  peius  macerat  hiunanum  :  I,  §22. 

A  -  G      A-G  I  A-G-II    A-O-G  j  A-A-G 

1     *     4,±|l...||i...     1     ...llu. 
O.     Quamde  mare  saevom  vires  cui  sunt  magnae  :  I,  §22. 

A-G    A-Gl  A-G  II  A-G    A-G    I  A-G 


±  ..  I  1    i   ..   Hi  _  i  u 

P.     Topper  confringent  importunae  undae  :  I,  §22. 


A-G  I  A-A-G**  llA-0-A-Gl  A-G 

Q.     Mercurius  cumque   eo    f ilius  Latonas  :  I,  §23. 

A-A-GI  A-G  A-G°||  A-O-G  I  A-A-G 


lij.  1       C.|l       1       J.||ij.         ilj.|w»W-l. 

R.     Nexabant  multa  inter  se  flexu  nodorum  dubio  :  I,   §24. 

A-A-G     A-GIA-A-GIIA-G   A-A-G  I    A-G 
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S.    Nam  diva  Monetas  f  ilia  docuit  :  I,  §25. 

A  -  A-G|    A-A-GlA-0-Gl    A-G 

T.    Inferus  an  superus  tibi  fert  deus  f unera,  Ulixes  :  I,  §26. 
A-O-G   A  -  A-G|A-G||  A-A-G°  A-0-G|A-A-G 

1    J.     A   i:|  w»w  j.||l    A   J.  |1  1   J. 
U.    Topper  facit  homines  ut  prius  fuerunt  :  I,  §27. 

A-G    A-G|    A-G||A-A-G|A-A-G 

1    J.    i.  j.|A    1   J.  ||lw   J.  I  1  J. 
V.    Topper  cili  ad  aedis  venimus  Circae  :  I,  §28. 

AG    A-G|A- A-G°||A-0-G  I  A-G 

W.    Quoniam  audivi  paucus  gavisi  :  I,  §32. 

A-G  I  A-A-GII  A-G  I  A-A-G 


X.     Cum  socios  nostros  mandisset  impius  Cyclops  :  I,  §36. 

A   -   AG    A-G  I    A-A-GlA-0-GI  A-G 


1A±      lc.|i/j-||iij-      Iw^^lij- 
Y.    At  celer  hasta  volans  perrumpit  pectora  ferro.      :  I,  §38. 
A-A-G     A-G  I  A-GII  A.A-G°    A-0-G|  AG 


Z.     Carnis  autem  vinumque  quod  libabant  anclabatur       :  I,  §39. 
A-G    A-G  I  A-A-GII   A  -  A  A-G^  I  A-O-A-G 

w«wl       J.      I    w'w        J.||lij-|l  Iwj- 

a    Puerarum  manibus  confectum  pulcherrime      :  I,   §41. 
A-A  -G   I     A   -  G   II  A-A-G    I  A-  A-O-G 


III.  The  Saturnian  of  Naevius. — We  proceed  now  to  examine  and 
identify  the  extant  Satumians  of  Naevius: 

§1.  Caesius  Bassus,  De  MelriSy  Keil  VI.  266,  quotes  our  first  frag- 
ment apud  Naevium  poetam: 


Aj.      >tj.|lij-||lwj-|Alj- 
Type  A:    Novem  lovis  Concordes  filiae  sorores     :  Part  I,  §1. 
A-G     A-G|  A-A-G°|| A-O-GI  A-A-G 
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It  was  this  philological  mountebank,  who  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  pitiful  work  of  hellenizing  snobbery  by  his  sensational  propagandism 
of  the  Hellenic  origin  of  the  Satumian.  His  friend  and  kindred  spirit 
Persius  sends  him  his  brazen  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  hoax 
and  on  the  promising  outlook  for  pedagogic  capital,  Sat.  VI.  1-6: 

Admovit  iam  bnmia  foco  te,  Basse,  Sabino? 

lamne  lyra,  et  tetrico  vivunt  tibi  pectine  chordae? 

Mire  opifex  numeris  veterum  primordia  vocum, 

Atque  mar  em  strepitum  fidis  inUndisse  Latinae: 

Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis,  et  pollice  honesto 

Egregius  lusisse  senes? 
This  honest-seeming  thumb-stroke  has  been  the  trick  of  metrical  prag- 
matism from  his  day  to  ours. 

§2.    Probus,  commenting  on  Vergil,  Eclog.  VI.  31,  quotes  Naevius 
Belli  Punici  libro  tertio  sic: 

T3rpe  I:  Postquam  avem  aspexit  in  templo  Anchisa,  :  Pait  I,  §13. 
A-G      A-G|  A-A-GIIA-A-G  |  A-A-G 


w«wl    1j.|11wc.||1wc.|11j- 
Type  A:  Sacra  in  mensa  penat'.um  ordine  ponuntur.   :PartI,§i 
A  -A    A-G|  A-A-0-G1I  A-O-GI  A-A-G 


1      wi^|lwJ.||iwJ. 

Type  D:  Immolabat  auream   victimam  pulchram.  :  Part  I,  §5. 

A  -  0-A-G°|  A-O-Gi  A-O-G    |  A-G 

§3.  Interpolator  ad  Aeneid.  III.  10:  Amat  poeta  quae  legit  immu- 
tata  aliqua  parte  vel  personis  ipsis  verbis  proferre.  Naevius  enim 
inducit  uxores  Aeneae  et  Anchisae  cum  lacrimis  Ilium  relinquentes 
his   verbis: 


1     1   >:.    I    1    1  J. 

Type  I:  Amborum  uxores     :  Part  I,  §13. 

A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


11       J.       ||4.W«W        C.    |A1     J. 

Tjrpe  I:  Noctu  Troiad  exibant  capitibus  opertis     :  Part  I,  §13. 
AG     A-GIA-A-G   ||A  -  A  -  G  lA-A-G 
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1^1      j-|w»wl     J.     Ill    w    ^1     1  1    J- 

Type  A :    Flentes  ambae  abeuntes  lacrimis  cum  multis. 
A-G    A-G|    A-A-G°||A-0-G|  A  -  A-G 

:PartI,  §1. 

§4.  Interpolator  Fuldensis  ad  Aeneid.  II.  797:  Vel  admiratus  sum 
tantos  evadere  potuisse.  Sane  adamat  poeta  ea  quae  legit  diverse 
modo  proferre.  Naevius  Belli  Punici  primo  de  Anchisa  et  Aenea 
fugientibus  haec  ait: 

Ij.      lj-|J.lj-||ij-|li^' 
Type  M:  Eorum  sectam  sequuntur  multi  mortales;     :  Part  I,  §20. 
A-G    A-G|A-A-G||    A-G|    A-A-G 

Ecce  hoc  est,  Invenio  admirans  numerum. 

i     J-     v^«w  J-|l      1    J-    II      1         w    J-l   >t     ^ 

Type  V:    Multi  alii    e  Troia  strenui  viri;  :  Part  I,  §28. 

A-G     A-GlA-A-G°||  A-O-GlA-G 

Ecce  hi  sunt  animis  parati. 

Aj.>Ij.|1      ij-||lj-|llj. 
Type  M:    Ubi  for  as  cum  auro  illinc  exibant;       :  Part  I,  §20. 

A-G  A-G  I  A- A- Gil  A-G  I  A-A-G 

Ecce  et  opibus  instructi. 
§5.    Caesius  Bassus,  Keil  VI.  265,  quotes  aptid  Naevium  poetam: 

I    ^  1  J-   I     1   Ic    111  w  J-I^t    1    J- 

Type  A:    Ferunt  pulchros  crateras  aureas  lepistas.     :  Part  I,  §1. 
A-G      A  -  G  I  A-A-G°||A-0-G|  A-A-  G 

§6.  Isidorus,  Origines  XIX.  22.  20,  on  citrosa:  Citrosa  quasi  con- 
crispa  ad  similitudinem  dtri.    Naevius: 

1      w^|11j.||11^|A1j- 
Type  a:     Pulchraque  ex  auro  vestemque  citrosam.       :  Part  I,  §41. 
A-  O-GIA-A-GIJA-A-G  lA-A-G 


§7.  Prisdan,  Keil  II.  351,  on  the  genitive  in -tim:  Et  sciendum  ta men ^ 
quod  rarissime  haec,  quae  in  solam  -i  finiunt  ablativum,  syncopam 
patiuntur  -i  per  genitivum  pluralem.  Inveni  marum  pro  tptarium,  qui 
tamen  in  rarost  usu  genitivus,  apud  Naevium  in  carmine  Belli  Punici: 
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Type  I:    Senex  fretiis  p  i  e  t  a  t  e  adlocutus  summi      :  Part  I,  §13. 
A-GA-GI    A  -  A-G°||A-0-A-G|A-G 

Type  I:    Regis  fratrem  Neptunum  regnatorem  marum.  :  Part  I,  §13. 
A-G  A-G  I  A-A-G^||A-0-A-G|A-G 

§7.    Varro  de  Lingua  Latina  VII.  51 :  Naevius: 

Type  A:    Patrem  suum  supremum  optumum  appellat.     :  Part  I,  §1. 
A-G    A.G|A-A-G°l|A-0-G  lA-A-G 


Supremum  ab  superrumo  dictum;  itaque  duodecim  tabulae  dicunt: 
Solis  occasu  diei  suprema  tempestas  esto.  Libri  augurum  pro  tempes- 
kUe  tempestutem  dicunt  supremum  augurii  tempus. 

§8.     Festus,  p.  257  Mueller:  Quianam  pro  quare  et  cur  positum  est 
apud  antiquos,  ut  Naevium  in  carmine  Punici  Belli: 

1        C        A    J-|l    1   -J-    II  v^»w  J-    |w«w    1    J- 

Type  M:    Summe  deum  regnator  quianam  genuisti?  :  Part  I,  §20. 
A-G    A-G|A-A-G||    A-G|A    -A-G 

§9.    Priscian,  Keil  II.  198,  on  the  genitive  in  -as:   Naevius  in  carmine 
Belli  Punici  I: 


w«w  J.     1  ^|1   1   ^  II  1      A  j-l  1  1  ^ 
Type  I:    Inerant  signa  expressa,  quo  modo  Titani       :  Part  I,  §13. 

A-G    A-G|A-A-G||  A-  A-GjA-A-G 

Type  F:    Bicorpores  Gigantes  magnique  Atlantes,  :  Part  I,  §9. 

A-A-O-GjA-A-GII  A-A-G|A-A-G 

i     <.i^|lw«wj-||lwj.|l     j- 
Type  V:    Runcus  atque  Purpureus,  f  i  1  i  i  Terras.        :  Part  I,  §28. 
A-G  A-Gj  A- A-G°||A-0-G|A-G 

§10.    Priscian,  Keil  II.  199,  on  the  genitive  -(w,  quotes  further  Naevius: 

Type  M:    Ei  venit  in  mentem  hominum  fortunas.       :  Part  I,  §20. 
AG  A-G  |A- AG  II    A  -  G   jA-A-G 
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§11.  Priscian,  Keil  II.  242:  Nam  inquies,  cuius  extremam  corripi 
didt  Probus,  inquieiis  declinatur,  quod  trium  factum  est  generum,  ut 
supra  ostendimus.  cuius  etiam  simplex  in  usu  invenitur  trium  generum. 
Naevius  in  carmine  Belli  Punici  II: 


1    ^     1      i    j.|ll^||iwj.|4.1^ 
Type  A:    lamque  eius  mentem  fortuna  fecerat  quietem.  :  Part  I,  §1. 
AG    A-  A-  G  !A-A-G°||A-0-G|A-A-G 

§12.    Macrobius,  Saturnal,  VI.  5.  9:  Silvicolae  Fauni.    Naevius  Belli 
Punici  libro  primo: 

Type  a:    Silvicolae  homines  bellique  inertes.  :  Part  I,  §41. 

A-A-Gl    A  -  G II A-A-G I A-A-G 

§13.    Nonius,  De  Varia  SigniJ,  Serm.  I.  537,  on  liquerit  for  reliquerit: 
Naevius  Belli  Poenid  lib.  I: 

1    J.     i     i^l  1    1     c.  ||±    i^l     i      1   J- 

Type  I:    Blande  et  docte  percontat  Aenea  quo  pacto    :  Part  I,  §13. 

A-G  A-A-GjA-A-GII  A-A-G|  A  -  AG 

1      c.      1     J-  I  1  w  J-  II 

Tjrpe  G:    Troiam  urbem  liquerit.  :  Part  I,  §10. 

A  -  G   A-G1A-0-G!! 


§14.    Nonius  1. 165,  on  gratulari  for  gralias  agere:  Naevius  Belli  Punid 
lib.  I: 

I    1    cl^ll    1    ^||lw^|>tj.l 
Type  A:    Manusque  susum  ad  caelum  sustulit  suas  rex      :  Part  I,  §1. 
A  -  A  -  G  A-  G  I  A- A-  G**  II  A-0-G|  A-G- A 

i.iwj.|ii<.||iw-i^!    .   .   . 

Type  F:    Amulius  divisque  gratulabatur.     .     .     .      :  Part  I,  §9. 
A-A-O-G  I  A-A-G^||A-0-0-A-G 


§  1 5.    Nonius  I.  290,  on  the  noun  castus:  Naevius  carmine  Belli  Punici : 

i  i^ii±*iiii*i±* 

Type  a:    Res  divas  edicit  praedicit  castus.  :  Part  I,  §41. 

A-A-G|A-A-G||   A-A-G|A-G 
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§16.    Prisdan,  Keil  II.  232,  on  puer  feminine:  Naevius  in  II  Belli 
Punid: 

1      C.       11    J.|w«W       ^    111     1     W     ^\l^ 

Type  G:    Prima  incedit  Cereris  Proserpina  puer.         :  Part  I,  §10. 
A  -G  A-A-Gl    A  -  G  II  A-A-O-G  |  A-G 

§17.    Macrobius  VI.  5.  8:  Quam  pius  arquitenens.    Hoc  epithelo  usus 
est  Naevius  Belli  Punid  libro  secundo: 

Ale.     1    J.  |A1  j.||l  w>:.  |1  w«w   J. 

T)qpe  A:    Deinde  pollens  sagittis  inclitus  arquitenens       :  Part  I,  §1. 
A-A-G    A-  G  |A-A.G°||A-0-G|  A     AG 


1      1      ^  1      j-l       1      lj-|[lwC.|d.lj- 

Type  A:    Sanctusque  Delphis  prognatus  Pythius  Apollo.  :  Part  I,  §1. 
A-A-G    A-GI    A-A-GlA-0-G|A-A-G 

§18.  Festus,  p.  320  Mueller:  Sagmina  dicebant  herbas  verbenas,  quia 
ex  loco  sancto  arcebantur  legatis  proficiscentibus  ad  foedus  fadendum 
bellumque  indicendum,  vel  a  sanciendo,  id  est  confirmando.    Naevius: 

Ij.    1>:.|11j-||1v^c.|1    1    J. 
Type  A:    Scopas  atque  verbenas  sagmina  sumpserunt.     :  Part  I,  §1. 
A-G  A-G|A-A-G°  IIA-O-GI  A-A-G 


§19.    Charisius,KeilI.  128:  Exerciti:  Gn.  Naevius  Belli  Punici  libro  I: 

Type  A:  Manius  Valerius  :  Parti,  §1. 

||A-0-G|  A-A-G 

1     ^       1      ^|llw^||l     Iw-wl     J-      I     Ij- 

Type  H:    Consul  partem  exerciti  in  expeditionem  dudt. 
AG    A  -  G  I  A-A-0-G||A-A.O-0-0-A-G  |  AG 

:  Parti,  §12. 

§20.    Nonius  I.  126:  Condnnare,  conficere  vel  coUigere.     Naevius 
BeUi  Poenid  Ub.  IV: 

1     a.     w«w^    |ll>:.||llw.:.|lwj- 

T)rpe  I:    Transit  Melitam  Romanus'exercitus  insulam  :  Part  I,  §13. 
A-G      A-G   |A-A-G||A-A-0-G°|A-0-G 
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T)rpeZ:    Integram  urit  populatur  vastat  rem  hostium  condnnat. 
A-O-G     A-G|    A-A-GIIA-G    A  -  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §39. 

§21.    Festus,  p.  317  Mueller,  on  stuprum  pro  turpiPudine,  quotes  Nae- 
rnus: 

TypeS:    Sin  illos  deserant  fortissimos  vires,  :  Part  I,  §25. 

A- A-G^l  A-0-G||A-A-O.G  |A-G 

Type  N :    Magnum  stuprum  populo  fieri   per  gentes. 
A-G      A-G    I     A -Gil    A-G|  A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §22. 
§22.    Festus,  ibid.:  Naevius: 

11    >:.Aj,|A1^||1wj-|A1j- 
TypeA:    Seseque    ei    perire  mavolunt  ibidem     :PartI,§i. 
A-A-G    A-G|A.A-G°||  A-O-G  j A-A-G 

1  ^  1       J.      |i.      1C.||1       I.J-|w«wl    J- 

Typel:    Quamciun  stupro  redire  ad  suos  populares.  :  Parti, §13. 
A  -G      A-G|A-A-G||A-A-G|    A-A-G 

§23.    Nonius  II.  76,  on  auspicare  for  auspicari:  Naevius  Belli  Poenici 
Ub.  IV: 

W.L  lc^|lw^wJU      II     1       wc^l      lv.^^w^ 

Type  A:    Virum  praetor  adveniens  auspicat  auspicium. 
A-G      A-G  I  A  -  A  -  G^  II  A  -  O-G  |  A-A-G 

:  Parti,  §1. 

§24.    Nonius  I.  104:  Atrox,  crudum.    Naevius  Belli  Poenici  lib.  Ill: 

w'w     4/    1    wc/|     lv.^*w    ^     II  1     >:/|w*w— .     Ijk 

Tjrpe  M:    Simul  atrocia  proicerent  exta  ministratores. 

A  -  A  A-O-GI  A-A-G  ||  A-G°|    A  -  0-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §20. 

§25.    Nonius  I.  134, on  danunt  for  dant :  Naevius  Belli  Poenici  lib.I V: 

l^l.^|llw^||A.^|... 
T3rpeM:    Earn  carnem  victoribus  danunt    .    .    .    :  Part  I,  §20. 
AG  AG  I  A-A-O-G  ||  AG 


•        • 
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§26.    Nonius  I.  269:  Vidssatim,  per  vices.    Naevius  Belli  Poenici  lib. 
IV: 

^•w    ±^  i^|liwJ-|| 

TypeX:    Vicissatim  volvi  victoriam      

A  -A-G       AG  I  A-A-O-G    || 

:  Part  I,  §36. 

§27.    Nonius  I.  5x8:  Ilico,  in  eo  loco.    Naevius  Belli  Poenici  lib.  VI: 

Type  N:    Septimum  decimum  annum  i  1  i  c  o  sedent.  :  Parti,  §22. 
A-O-G        A  .  G    I  A-G^||A-0-G|A-G 

§28.    Nonius  1, 417,  on  censere  for  exisHmare,  arbitrari :  Naevius  Belli 
Poenici  Ub.  VI: 


TypeV:    Censet   eo   venturum  obviam  Poenum.    :  Part  I,  §28. 
A-G  A-GI  A-A-G^  II  A-O-G    I    A-G 


§28.    Nonius  II.  164,  on  superbiter:  Naevius  Belli  Poenici  lib.  VI: 

TypeD:    Superbiter  contemptim  conterit  legiones. 
A-A-O-G  I  A-A -G°  II    A-G-GI     A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §5. 

§29.    Nonius  1. 3 14,  on  the  masculine  plural  loci :  Naevius  Belli  Poenici 
lib.  ni: 

llj-1    j,|w»w     1^||Aj,|w»w1j- 
TypeX:    Convenit  regnum  simul  atque  locos  ut  haberent. 
A-A-G   A-G    I     A  -   A-GIIA-GI     A  -  A-G 

:  Part  I,  §36. 

§30.    Nonius  II.  86,  on  pacisco:  Naevius  Belli  Poenici  lib.  VII: 

Type  S:    Reconciliat  captivos  plurimos  idem,       :  Part  I,  §25. 

A   -   A-GI  A.A-G°II  A-O-G  I  A-G 


TypeD:    Sicilienses  paciscit    obsides  ut  reddant.  :  Part  I, §5. 
A-O-A-G  I  A-AGl  A-O-G  lA-A-G 
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§31.    Festus,  p.  352  Mueller:  Topper,  citius:  Sic  C.  Naevii: 

1j,1j-|I.1j-||±      ^    \    I    I  ^ 
TypeM:    Topper  saevi  capesset  flammam  Volcani.  :  Part  I,  §20. 
AG    A-GIA-AG  II  A  -  G  |    A- AG 

§32.  Prisdan  VI.  47:  Invenitur  tamen  etiam  simplex  decor  decoris 
paenultima  correpta  apud  vetustissimos,  quando  pro  decorus  decora  deco- 
rum acdpitur.    Naevius  in  carmine  Belli  Punid: 

L     L       s:,      I    ^     |w»w     1        c.    ||i  j-l    1    1      J. 

TypeM:    Magnamque  domum  decor  em  que  ditem  vexarant. 

A-A-  G    A-G    I    A  .  A  -  G  ||  AGl  A-A-G 

:  Parti,  §20. 

§33.  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  De  NcUura  Rerum  44:  Flustra  sunt  motus 
maris  sine  tempestate  fluctuantis.    Naevius  in  Bello  Poenico  sic  ait: 

W»W    ±WJ,|Alj-||lj-|i  L     ^ 

TypeD:    Onerariae  onustae  stabant  in  flustris.     :  Part  I,  §5. 
A-A-O-G  I  A-A-GII  AG  |  A-A-G 

§34.  Aelius  Donatus,/n  TererU.  Andriam  1. 1.  28,  on  plerique  omnes  : 
Naevius  in  Bello  Punico: 


1    1     >:.      i     J.   |w«w     1       J.   ||A     i   J-     I  i.   w«w   J. 

Type  I:    Plerique  onmes  subiguntur  sub  unum  indicium. 
A-A-G    A-G  I    A  -  A-  G  II  A-A-G   |  A- AG 

:  Part  I,  §13. 

§35.    Festus,  Epitome,  323  Mueller:  Sardare,  intellegere.     Naevius: 

1        1  ^1  1       >t    ^  II   1-      1   >:.|    A  j- 

Type  F:    Quod  bruti  nee  satis  sardare  queunt.        :  Part  I,  §9. 
A  -  A-G|  A  -  A-G  II  A  -  A-G|  A-G 

§36.  Prisdan,  Kdl  II.  152:  Acer  et  alacer  et  saluber  et  celeber,  quam- 
vis  acris  et  alacris  plerumque  fadant  et  salubris  et  Celebris  feminina,  in 
utraque  tamen  terminatione  commum's  etiam  generis  inveniuntur  pro- 
lata ....     Naevius  in  carmine  Belli  Punid: 

A^l<.|i±C.||lwJ-|  ... 

Type  A:    Fames  ace r  augesdt  hostibus         .    .    .     :  Parti, §1. 
A-G  AG  lAA-G^II  A-O-G 
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§37.     Festus,  Epitome,  271  Mueller:  Rumitant,  rumigerantur.     Nae- 
vius: 

Type  D:    Simul   alius   aliunde  rumitant  inter  sese. 

A    -    AG  I    A-A-GlA-0-G  |A-G  AG 

:  Part  I,  §5. 

§38.    Nonius  I.  319:  Metus  masculino  Naevius: 


Type  A:    Magni  metus  tumultus  pectora  possidit.        :  Part  I,  §1. 
A-G    A-Gl  A-A-G°||  A-O-GI  A-A-G 


§39.     Festus  257,  on  quianam  for  quart,  quotes  Naevius  in  Satyr  a: 

Type  W:    Quianam  Saturnium  populum  pepulisti? 

A-G     I  A-A-O-G  II    A-G  I    A  -  A-G 

:  Part  I,  §32. 

§40.    Macrobius  VI.  5.  8,  on  quam  pius  arquitet^ens,  quotes  Naevius: 

i        i|  1    w«w   -..     IJA    1      ^11-..       w'w 

Type  P:    Cum  tu  arquitenens  sagittis  pollens  dea. 
•  A  -  A|  A-A-G  IJA-A-G  I  A-G   -   A 

:  Part  I,  §22. 

§41.    Varro,  De  Lingua  Latina  VII.  39:  Apud  Naevium: 

TjrpeO:    Atque  prius  pariet  locusta  Lucam  bovem. 
A-G     A-G|     A-GJIA-A-G     A-G  j  A-G 

:  Part  I,  §22. 

§42.    Macrobius  VI.  i.  37:  Ergo  iter  inceptum  peragunt  nimore  se- 
cundo.    Naevius  in  libro  quinto: 

Type  I:    Redeunt,  referunt  petita  rumore  secimdo. 
AG        A-G     I  A-A-GIJA-A-GIA-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §13, 
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§43.    Festus,  p.  145  Mueller:  Moene  singulariter  dixit  Naevius: 
^•w    1    w'w.^li    i    a||1wj-|1        I  ^ 
T)rpeA:    Apud  emporium  in  campo  hostium  pro  moene. 
A  -  A      A  -G  lA-A-Gll  A-O-G  |  A   -  A-G 

:  Parti,  §1. 

§44.  Aulus  Gellius,  Noctes  AUicae  I.  24:  Trium  poetarum  inlustrium 
epigrammata,  Cn.  Naevii,  Plauti,  M.  Pacuvii,  quae  ipsi  fecerunt  et  ind- 
denda  sepulcro  suo  reliquerunt  nobilitatis  eorum  gratia  et  venustatis 
scribenda  in  his  commentariis  esse  duxi.  Epigramma  Naevii  plenum 
superbiae  Campanae,  quod  testimonium  esse  iustum  potuisset,  nisi  ab 
ipso  dictum  esset: 

1     -lj-|iij,||lAj-|i     ic. 
Type  F:    Immortales  mortales  si  fore  t  fas  fie  re,        :  Part  I,  §9. 
A-O-A-G]  A-A-GIIA-A-GI  A -AG 

Type  A:    Flerent .divae  Camenae  Naevium  poeta  m:     :  Part  I,  §1. 
A-G    A-G|A-A-G1   A-O.G|A-A-G 

^t^^  1         ^       |l±j.||lwJ.|l±J- 

TypeA:    Itaque  postquam  est  Orchi  traditus  thesauro, 
A-G      A-G     I  A- A-G°||  A-O-G  I    A-A-G 

:  Parti,  §1. 

1      i     J-l      1  1      J,    II    w»w      J-       1      J-.j     i.     1    J- 

TypeB:    Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua  Latina. 
A-A-G  I  A   -   A-G  II     A  -G   A-G  |  A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §3. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  of  an  Aulus  Gelliustodo  more 
homage  to  the  noble  fervor  and  prophetic  insight  of  this  proud  protest 
against  the  taking  off  of  tripudic  truth  at  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  hel- 
lenomaniacs.  Let  us  at  least  be  thankful  that  the  otiose  pedant  has 
transmitted  to  us  the  precious  little  monument,  which  will  stand  for  all 
time  as  the  first  and  final  rebuke  of  the  scientific  dishonesty  and  intel- 
lectual snobbery  of  accentual  and  rhjrthmic  theory  from  Marcus  Cicero 
to  Caesius  Bassus.  The  sincere  scholar  and  brave  poet,  who  penned  it, 
saw  in  the  rampant  propagandism  of  his  time  the  triumphant  prostitu- 
tion of  the  genius  of  his  native  Muse,  and  his  grandly  simple  and  pathetic 
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words  ring  now  upon  our  ears  like  an  inspired  forecast  of  the  2000  years 
of  error  and  confusion  in  philology,  which  have  been  the  wages  of  hel- 
lenizing  pragmatism. 

IV.  The  Pseudo-Satumian  of  Caesius  Bassus  and  his  Victims. — 
When  Caesius  Bassus,  poetaster,  dilettante  philologian,  and  courtier  of 
Nero,  set  himself  to  his  sensational  task  of  hellenizing  tripudic  truth  in 
the  rhjrthm  of  verse,  as  Cicero  in  his  Orator  had  attempted  for  the  rhythm 
of  prose,  he  had  at  hand  the  familiar  tools  of  all  metrical  and  rh3rthmical 
mountebanks,  the  Greek  verse-beat  and  a  parade  of  Greek  Gewdhrsmdn- 
ner,  or  as  Persius  would  say,  his  pollex  honestus  and  his  numeri.  Experi- 
ence had  abundantly  demonstrated  that  by  these  means  any  theory  could 
be  set  a-going.  Rufinus  Antiochensis  gives  us  a  significant  peep  into  his 
workshop,  where  our  artist  is  performing  one  of  his  favorite  tricks  for  the 
benefit  of  his  imperial  p>atron,  himself  an  artist  of  no  small  note.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe,  too,  that  it  is  the  iambic  foot,  ever  commodus  ei 
patien5,^Yiic\i  serves  his  purpose  here, as  in  his  Saturnien  fraud:  Rufinus, 
Keil  VI.  555:  Bassus  ad  Neronem  de  iambico  sic  dicit,  'lambicus  au- 
tem,  cum  pedes  etiam  dactylici  generis  adsumat,  desinit  iambicus  videri, 
nisi  percussione  ita  moderaveris,  u  t,  cum  pedem  supplodes,  iambum  f  erias ; 
ideoque  ilia  loca  percussionis  non  redpiunt  alium  quam  iambum  et  ei 
parem  tribrachyn,  aut  alterius  exhibuerint  metri  speciem.  quod  dico 
exemplo  faciam  illustrius.  est  in  Eunucho  Terentii  statim  in  prima 
pagina  hie  versus  trimetrus, 

Exclusit,  revocat,  redeam?    non,  si  me  obsecret. 

hunc  incipe  ferire,  videberis  heroum  habere  inter  manus:  ad  summam 
paucis  syllabis  in  postremo  mutatis  totus  erit  herous, 

Exclusit,  revocat,  redeam?    non,  si  mea  fiat. 

ponam  dubium  secundo  loco  pedem,  quo  propius  accedam, 

Heros  Atrides  caelitum  testor  fidem.' 

Here  we  have  laid  bare  the  original  sin  of  Hellenizing  pragmatism,  the 
fraud  of  the  Greek  verse-beat, — 

lile  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum 
Causa  f uit ! 

Let  us  follow  the  dismal  story  through  its  first  memorable  episode,  the 
quantitative  Saturnian  of  Bassus  and  his  dupes:  Nothing  was  easier  for 
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this  scientific  fake  than  to  complete  the  work  of  hellenizing  pragmatism 
by  adding  to  Cicero's  heilenizadon  of  the  true  tripudic  doctrine  of  the 
rhythm  of  prose  his  own  hellenization  of  the  true  tripudic  doctrine  of  the 
rh3rthm  of  verse.  Accordingly,  he  launches  with  brazen  confidence  his 
hitherto  undreamed-of  propagandism,  which  meant  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  hellenization  of  the  very  truth  of  history:  Caesius  Bassus, 
Keil  VI.  265:  De  Satumio  versu  dicendum  est,  quem  nostri  existima- 
verunt  proprium  esse  Italicae  regionis,  sed  falluntur.  a  Graeds  enim 
varie  et  multis  modis  tractatus  est,  non  solum  a  comici$,  sed  etiam  a 
tragids.  nostri  autem  antiqui,  ut  vere  dicam  quod  apparet,  usi  sunt  eo 
non  observata  l^e,  nee  uno  genere  custodito,  ut  inter  se  consentiant  ver- 
sus, sed  praeterquam  quod  durissimos  fecerunt,  etiam  alios  breviores, 
alios  longiores  inseruerunt,  ut  vix  invenerim  apud  Naevium,  quos  pro 
exemplo  ponerem.  Apud  Euripidem  et  Callimdchum  et  quosdam  anti- 
quae  comoediae  scriptores  tale  inveni  genus, 

Turdis  edadbus  dolos  comparas  amice; 

(In  this  and  the  following  improvisation  our  artist  seems  to  have  in  mind 
his  own  redoubtable  self  and  his  gullible  constituency  I) 
apud  Archilochum  tale, 

Quem  non  rationis  egentem  vidt  Archimed^, 

et  tertium  genus, 

Consulto  producit  eum  quo  sit  impudentior.     ^ 

(Perhaps  he  recalls  to  mind  the  very  protest  of  the  Epigramnla  Namil) 
Apud  nostros  autem  in  tabulis  antiquis,  quas  triumphatiui  duces  in 
Capitolio  figebant  victoriaeque  suae  Utulum  Saturniis  versibuS  prose- 
quebantur,  talia  repperi  exempla:  ex  Regilli  tabula 

Duello  magno  dirimendo  regibus  subigendis, 
qui  est  subsimilis  ei  quem  paulo  ante  posui, 

Considto  produdt  eum  quo  sit  impudentior; 
in  Adlii  Glabrionis  tabula 

Fundit  fugat  prosternit  maximas  legiones. 
apud  Naevium  poetam  hos  repperi  idoneos, 
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Ferunt  pulchros  crateras  aureas  lepistas, 
et  alio  loco 

Novem  lovis  Concordes  filiae  sorores. 

sed  ex  his  omnibus^  qui  sunt  asperrimi  et  ad  demonstrandum  minime 
accommodati,  optimus  est  quem  Metelli  proposuerunt  de  Naevio  aliquo- 
tiens  ab  eo  versu  lacessiti, 

Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae. 

hie  enim  Satumius  constat  ex  hipponactei  quadrati  iambici  posteriore 
commate  et  phallico  metro.    Hipponactei  quadrati  exemplum 

Quid  immerentibus  noces,  quid  invides  amicis? 

(Every  improvisation  involves  a  brazen  jest  at  his  own  infamy,  for  the 
amusement  doubtless  of  Persius  and  the  rest  of  the  clique!) 
nam  'malum  dabunt  Metelli'  simile  est  illi,  'quid  invides  amicis/  cui  de- 
tra eta  syllaba  prima  facit  phallicon  metrum /invides  amicis.'  exquibus 
compositus  est  hie  Satumius,  ut  sit  par  huic, 

Quid  invides  amicis,  invides  amids, 
hoc  modo, 

Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae. 

Thus  the  curse  of  the  Metelli  wreaks  its  ideal  fulfilment  at  the  hands  of 
a  degenerate  posterity,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  old  bard  is  more  bitterly 
confirmed  than  he  himself  could  well  have  dreamed: 

Itaque  postquam  est  Orchi  traditus  thesauro, 
Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua  Latinal 

And  how  has  it  all  been  accomplished?  We  can  make  the  mountebank 
tell  us  himself  by  paraphrasing  his  own  confession  to  Nero:  Rufinus, 
Keil  VI.  555:  Tripudium  autem,  cum  pedes  etiam  iambici  generis  ad- 
sumat,  desinit  tripudium  videri,  nisi  percussione  ita  moderaveris,  ut, 
cum  pedem  supplodes,  tripudium  ferias!  And  his  young  dium  and 
fellow-criminal  Persius  completes  the  expose  in  his  letter  of  sly  con- 
gratulation, Sat.  VI.  3-6: 

Mire  opif  ex  numeris  vetenun  primordia  vocum 
Atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  intendisse  Latinae, 
Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis  et  poUice  honesto 
Egregius  lusisse  senesi 
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'Marvelous  craftsman  to  have  stretched  upon  the  rack  of  hellenizing  or- 
thodoxy the  primordially  ancient  utterances  and  e'en  the  virile  dnunbeat 
of  the  Latin  lyre,  and  presently  to  busy  the  young  with  thy  jests,  and 
peerless  with  thy  honest-seeming  thumbstroke  to  dupe  successfully  the 
old  I' 

It  requires  no  learned  exegesis  to  point  out,  that  the  Veterum  primordia 
vocimi  atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  Latinae'  means  *the  Saturnian  verse 
and  tripudic  rh)rthm,'  the  'mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis'  'pedagogic  propa- 
gandism,'  and  the  'pollice  honesto'  'the  fraud  of  the  Greek  verse-beat,' 
fraus  fallendi  versuta  opifex.  And  this  is  the  rotten  foundation  of  our 
modem  theory  of  European  accentual  rhythm,  including  also  Old-Keltic; 
cf.  Zeuss,  Grammatica  Celtica  11.  915,  and  Zinmier,  Kdt,  Stud.  11. 162. 

When  we  turn  now  to  examine  the  examples  adduced  or  manufactured 
by  Caesius  Bassus,  it  is  important  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  that  every 
Latin  verse,  like  every  Keltic  and  indeed  every  other  European  accentual 
rhythm,  is  eo  ipso  Saturnian  in  fact  or  in  origin.  Consequently,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  regdrechU  Satumians  everywhere.  The  only 
thing  that  requires  watching  from  Caesius  Bassus  to  Leo,  Wilhelm  Meyer 
(aus  Speyer),  and  Zinmier  is  the  manipulation  of  the  pollex  hanestus, 
which  we  will  indicate  by  the  vertical  strokes  over  the  tripudic  nota- 
tion below  the  verse: 


Type  N:    Turdis  edacibus    dolos  comparas  amice. 

t         t        I  III  I 

A-G  A-A-O-G  I    A-G°ll  A.O-G|A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §22 


1  lw«yl>:.|Al        J.||lc.|i  wl^ 

TypeM:    Quem  non  rationis   egentem  vicit  Archimedes. 

Ill  III 

A  -  A      A -A-G  lA-A-G    ||  A-GlA  -  0-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §20. 

1        1    J,|      i         1       ^\\l    J.         1  C.      I     1        W    i     WJ. 

TypeB:    Consulto  producit  eum  quo   sit    impudentior. 

Ill  I  II 

A-A-GI   A-A-GIIA-G    A  -  G°|  A-O-A-O-G 

:  Part  I,  §3. 
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w«w      1        ^    II    1    w    ^    |w«w      1        ^ 

Type  A:    Duello  magno  dirimendo    regibus  subigendis. 

II  I  II  I 

A-G    A-G|    A  -  A  -  G^ll  A-O-G  I     A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §1. 

When  our  'artist'  brings  forward  as  here,  and  in  the  four  following 
examples,  the  genuine  coin,  his  forgeries  appear  more  glaringly. 


1      ^       A^l       iiu.||iwu.   |w«wl     u. 

Type  A:    Fundit  fug  at  prosternit  maximas  legiones. 

II  III  I 

A-G    A-G  I    A-A-G^ll  A-O-Gl    A-A-G 

:  Parti,  §1. 

I   ^  1  ^|llo||iwu.|Alu. 

T3rpeA:    Ferunt  pulchros  crateras  aureas  lepistas. 

I  I  I  I        I  I 

A-G        A  -  G  I     A-A-G^jl  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

:  Parti,  §1. 


I   ^        A^|ll^||lv^u.|Ai^ 

Type  A:    Novem  lovis  Concordes  filiae  sorores.    iPartI,  §1. 

I  I  I  I         I  I 

AG     A-G  I  A-A-G^||A-0-G|  A-A-G 

TjrpeA:    Malum  dabimt  Metelli   Naevio  poetae. 

II  I  I  I         I 

A-G      A-G    I      A-A-GII     A-0-G|A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §1. 

With  these  five  genuine  Satumians  compare  now  the  two  final  prod- 
ucts of  Bassus'  work-shop,  and  the  marks  of  the  counterfeit  will 
stand  out  in  clear  relief: 


A        lwlwJ.|J.*||J.        iwJ.|Alj. 

TjrpeU:    Quid  immerentibus  noces,  quid  invides  amicis? 

Ill  I  III 

A  -  A-O-A-aG  I  A-G  II  A  -  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

:  Parti,  §27. 
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TypeD:    Quid  invides  amicis,  invides  amicis?  :  Parti,  §5 

•         fill! 

A  -  A-O-G  I A-A-G II A-O-G I A-A-G 


Thus  the  hellenizing  pragmatism  of  T)rramiio,  Varro,  Cicero  and  Attici 
has  borne  its  natiural  fruit  in  the  hellenizing  fraud  of  Caesius  Bassus,— 
a  genealogy  fraught  with  philosophical  as  well  as  philological  edificatio  . 
It  should  not  be  supposed  that  Bassus  imagined  he  could  hocus-poc:i: 
the  tripudium  itself  out  of  the  sphere  of  historical  reality.  With  ev.ry 
attribute  of  the  flippant  scientific  knave,  he  was  not  a  thoroughgoing  fool. 
He  knew  like  every  one  else  that  the  tripudic  principle  was  universal  in 
Latin  rhythm,  for  he  used  it  himself  in  his  wretched  verses, — Priscian, 
Keil  II.  527,  Bassus  in  II  Lyricorum: 


i.>^'>^.£.|J.      ^Ijw'wi.^      JLw»|JL>:/ 

TypeY:    Calliope  princeps  sapienti  psallerat  ore. 
•  I  I  III 

A-A-GIA-G    II    A-A-G^  A-O-GjA-G 

:  Part: 


His  fraud  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  silly  hoax  that . 
verse  was  like  all  subsequent  Latin  verse  modulated  to  the  J^eek  ver« 
beat,  and  that  therefore  all  Latin  rhythm  of  verse  was  of  Hellenic  r 
His  sordid  soul,  bent  on  pedagogic  capital,  was  not  concerned  about  * 
historical  reduciio  ad  absurdum  of  his  craftsmanship,  that  the  native  ^^atir 
tripudic  rhythm,  which  reigned  everywhere,  should  exist  per  se  nowher 
In  a  word,  his  contemptible  tale  is  completely  told  in  his  own  flippai 
apostrophes  to  himself,  in  which  he  provides  on  the  one  hand  cLea 
amusement  for  his  Neronian  clique,  and  on  the  other  pedagogical  pabu- 
lum for  his  imsuspecting  disciples  (mox  iuvenes  agitare  iods) : 

Turdis  edadbus  dolos  comparas  amice:     he  means,  for  his  pupils. 

Quem  non  rationis  egentem  vicit  Archimedes:    he  has  in  mind  soi  * 

such    victii 
Leo. 

Consul  to  producit  eum  quo  sit  impudentiorr    he  alludes  to  his  brazen 

use  of  Naeviub. 
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Quid  immeretitibus  noces,  quid  invides  amicis?  :  he  thinks  again  of 
irtli  his  innocent  con- 

stituency. 

Quid  invides  amicis,  invides  amicis?  :  and  finally  rolls  his  infamy  under 
Att:     .  his  tongue! 


assiv 
ticat:; 
15-p'. 

ersi 

rifu 


L 


ve: 


i: 


Having  contemplated  sufficiently  the  visage  of  this  founder  of  our 
lodem  theory  of  accentual  rhythm  without  his  mask,  let  us  follow  the 
sequel  of  our  Satumian  tradition:  The  imposture,  which  Bassus  was 
able  successfull>  to  perpetrate,  is  full  of  scientific  significance  in  the  evo- 
lution of  European  accentual  rhythm,  because  it  signalizes  the  perfect 
wedding  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudic  principle  of  rhythm  to  the  Hel- 
lenic verse-beat.    It  presupposes  with  absolute  logical  certainty  the  rip- 
ened birth  of  modem  accentual  rhythm,  in  which  the  primordial  tripudic 
principle  of  accentual  contrast  has  become  so  perfectly  modulated  in  the 
'  normal  ear  to  the  victorious  Hellenic  verse-beat,  that  the  quantitative 
principle,  which  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  Hellenic  quantitative  rhythm, 
but  never  more  than  an  artificial  badge  of  hellenization  in  Latin  tripudic 
''  fr\j  is  now  an  obviously  superfluous  and  outworn  fashion  of  the  per- 
-  ^**''      7ed  tripudium.    Henceforth  it  is  the  natural,  unaided  tri- 
'T^rr-  f^       ition,  which  must  reproduce  the  Greek  verse-beat  to  the 
rmal,  imsophisticated  ear,  and  no  longer  the  purely  artificial  and  exotic 
^tion  of  quantitative  structure  alone.     Consequently,  we  shall 
'>ceforth  have  three  distinct  aspects  of  tripudic  rhythm  to  take  account 
»>',  in^^tead  of  only  two: 

^  I.    Modidatio  rustica,  or  pure  tripudic  rhythm. 

.IP;    Modidatio  docta  cum  ratione,  or  tripudic  rhythm  with  artificially 
superadded  Greek  verse-beat  and  quantity. 

Ill:  Modidatio  docta  sine  ratione,  or  tripudic  rhythm  so  perfectly 
modulated  to  the  Greek  verse-beat  as  to  become  entirely  indifferent  to 
tfli  quantitative  badge,  which  becomes  therefore  itself  purely  optional. 


/. 


"^▼■^jthis  third  stage  of  the  evolution  of  tripudic  rhythm,  which  makes 
its  n.  A  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  rhythmic  practice  of  Caesius  Bas- 
sus, we  recognize  the  birth  of  modern  European  accentual  rhythm,  which 
consists  in  the  complete  modulation  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium  to 
the  Greek  verse-beat.    The  ratio  metrical  or  quantitative  determination 
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of  the  adopted  verse-beat  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  because  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  0-ictus  and  ihe  more  guarded  use  of  the  procatalectic 

ictus  (A-A-G)  the  tripudium  itself  becomes  naturally  modulated  to  the 
Greek  verse-beat.  The  maintenance  of  quantity  marks  the  conservatism 
of  the  classic  tradition,  indifference  to  quantity  the  thoroughgoing  asser- 
tion of  the  purely  accentual  principle,  which  today  dominates  European 
rhythm.  Thus  the  modulcUio  docia  sine  ratione  necessaria  assumes  at 
once  in  the  new  art  two  phases,  the  quantitative  {metrum)  and  the  non- 
quantitative  (rhythmus),  which  appear  side  by  side  throughout  our  sub- 
sequent granunatical  tradition. .  The  pure  tripudic  rhythm  becomes  now 
differentiated  as  rhythmus  rusticus. 

Already  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  the  memory  of  the  old  tri- 
pudic modulation  per  se  is  faded,  and  the  fraud  of  Caesius  Bassus  begins 
its  triumphant  progress  down  the  ages.  Terentianus  Maurus  is  prepared 
to  show  us  how  much  more  perfectly  he  can  grind  out  Satumians  by  the 
do^en,  than  ever  the  great  master  had  done.  And  the  whole  secret  is 
the  Caesius  Bassus  receipt:  Keil,  VI.  399, 

1a     A1>:.|1^||1      1    Aj.|>M>> 

Type  T:    Aptum  videlur  esse  nunc  hoc  loco  monere,     :  Part  I,  §26. 

Ill  III 

A-G    A-A-G|A-G||  A- A   A-G|  A-A-G 

1       l>Ll^:.|lu.||      1         lwu.|Xlu. 

TypeG:    Quae  sit  ffgura  versus  quem  credidit  vetustas, 

III  III 

A- A  A-A-Gl  A-G  II     A  -  A-0-G|  A-A-G 

:  Parti, §10. 

1  lwU.|Ai*||llw*|Al         U. 

TypeF:    Tamquam  Ita  lis  repertum,  Satumiimi  vocandum. 

Ill  III 

A     -      A-O-GjA-A-G   llA-A-0-G  lA-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §9. 

A      iAi^l      1^:.  II  lie.        1c.|1a 

Type  Y:    Sed  est  origo  Graec?,  illique  metron  istud 

III  I  II 

A  -  AA-A-Gj    A-GII  A-A-G      A-G  |  A-G 

:  Part  I,  §38. 
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Type  R:    Certo  modo  dederupt;  nostrique  mox  poeta  e  :  Part  I,  §24. 

Ill  I  II 

A-G  A-GIA-A-G   II  A-A-G      A-AlA-G 

TypeR:    Rudem  sonum  secuti,  ut  quemque  res  ferebat, 

I  I  I  III 

A-G     A-G   lA-A-GII  A-A-G     A-AlA-G 

:  Part  I,  §24. 

I     iwj.|Alj.||±j.     A*|A1j. 

TypeB:    Sic  disparis  figurae  versus  vagos  locabant.     :  Parti,  §3. 

Ill  III 

A  -  A-O-GI A-A-GII  A-G    A-G|  A-A-G 

i      l>^^|Xi^       II     llc,i«.|i^ 

Type  B :    Post  rectius  probatum  est,  ut  tale  colon  esset      :  Part  I,  §3. 

Ill  III 

A  -  A-O-Gj  A-A-G     II    A-A-G  A-G  I  A-G 

Type  A:    lunctum  tribus  trochaeis,  :  Part  I,  §i. 

I  I  I 

A-G    A-G  I  A-A-G 

ll^!,^|<!,i^||l      I   ^   \^l^ 

Type  I:    Ut  si  vocet  Camenas  quis  novem  sorores.    :  Part  I,  §I3■ 
l        1  1  I  II 

A-  A  A-G  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

i         1      w^l^l^lli      4,    J.     Ill* 

TypeF:    Et  Naevio  poetae  sic  ferunt  Metellos,     :  Parti,  §9. 
A  -  A-O-Gj  A-A-G  II  A-A-G    |  A-A-G 

1         l«.|iwi<:,||l>»|    iwi^ 

TypeD:    Cum  saepe  laederentur,  esse  comminatos,    :  Part  I,  §5. 
A  -  A-G°|  A-O-A-G  II  A-G*|   A-O-A-G 

4,    ^       ^  A.    \   I    I  ^\\     I    wa.|  II    A. 

'Dabunl  malum  Metelli  Naevio  poetae.' 
I  I  till 

A-G       A-G   I  A-A-Gl    A-O-Gj  A-A-G 
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Type  Z :    Dabunt  malum  Metelli,  clauda  pars  dimetri :     :  Pa rt  I,  §39. 
A-G     A-G   |A-A-G|!A-G     A-A|A-G 

l^       l^   \  ^   I   ^  \\J,  ^        I  ^\     11^ 

TypeZ:    Dabunt  malum  Me  telli,    adest  celer  phaselus, 

I  f  I  I  f  f 

A-G      AG    |A-A-G||A-G        A-G|    A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §39. 

T)rpeB:    Memphitides  puellae,  titictus colore noctis. 

If  f  Iff 

A    -    A-G-G  I    A   -    A-GIIA-G    A-A-G] A-G 

:  Part  I,  §3. 

1  1        v^^|A      1      u.       II     1        A^l  A  1     * 

TypeF:    Post  'Naevio  poetae'  tres  vides  trochaeos: 

•  I  III  t 

A    -     A-0-G|A-A-G    II  A -AG!      A-A-G 

:  Part  I,  §9. 


1      1Aj.|        a       1j.||1>4/     i     >t|i      -c 

Type Z:    Nam  nil  obest  trochaeo,  longa  quod  suprema  est. 

II  fill 

A- A  A-G|       A  -   A-GII  A-G     A- A|  A  -  G 

:  Part  I,  §39. 

• 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  full-fledged  art  of  Ca  esius  Ba  ssus  and  the  poetae 
'  novelli:  the  artificial  Greek  verse-beat  ot  the  classic  tradition,  the  modu- 
latio  docta  cum  ralione  necessaria  or  meirum  proper,  has  given  place  to 
the  natural  Greek  verse-beat  of  the  unsophisticated  popular  ear,  the 
modulatio  docta  sine  ratione  necessaria  or  rhythmus  proper,  in  which  the 
tripudic  ictus  has  completely  subjugated  the  Hellenic  ictus  by  occupy- 
ing every  thesis,  and  thus  left  the  quantitative  principle  with  its  occupa- 
tion gone.  Thus  it  was  by  absolute  surrender  to  the  tripudic  principle, 
that  the  Greek  verse-beat  finally  triiunphed  and  became  naturalized  to 
the  ear  of  the  Roman  world.  It  was  this  psychological  moment  in  the 
history  of  tripudic  rhythm,  which  Caesius  Bassus  seized  for  his  scientific 
fraud,  and  the  irony  of  history  and  grammatical  tradition  has  suffered 
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that  fraud  so  to  poison  the  fountain  head  of  our  European  theory,  that 
each  effluent  stream,  whether  Latin  or  Keltic,  Romanic  or  Germanic, 
is  tainted  alike  with  its  deadly  virus.  Thus  our  modem  European 
accentual  rhythm  must  rediscover  itself  in  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium 
modulated  to  the  Hellenic  verse-beat. 

With  the  triimiph  of  the  new  accentual  art,  we  may  observe  a  corre- 
sponding shift  in  the  terminology:  metrum  is  the  new  rhythm  of  accent 
adorned  with  superfluous  quantity,  rhytkmus  is  the  same  accentual 
rhythm  without  intentional  quantity,  and  rhythmus  rusticus  the  old  un- 
hellenized  tripudium,  so  richly  represented  in  the  Old-Irish  Liber  Hym- 
norum  and  Antiphonarium  Benchorense.  Meanwhile,  our  tripudic  tra- 
dition is  fallen  into  evil  case  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of 
quantitative  snobbery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  accentual  oblivion,  on  the 
other:  the  classicists  of  the  quantitative  tripudium  from  Ennius  down 
despise  the  thing  they  saw  no  way  to  escape, 

Sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris, 

and  the  new  poets  of  the  accentual  tripud'um  have  nothing  but  the 
pseudo-doctrine  of  Caesius  Bassus  to  guide  their  theoretic  insight.  We 
must  henceforth  look  to  Keltic  culture  and  the  Irish  missionary  and 
scholar  to  hand  on  the  venerable  truth  in  practice  through  the  early 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  very  time  when  the  Italico-Keltic  accentual 
and  rhythmic  system  was  fading  into  the  Romanic  and  modem.* 

Let  us  continue  to  follow  our  tradition  of  the  Pseudo-Satumian  of  Cae- 
sius Bassus:  Marius  Victorious  (ex  Aphthonio),Keil  VI.  138:  Et  quoniam 
sub  occasione  versus  huius  {sc.  trim,  iamb,)  et  tempestiva  sese  nobis  alia 
suggerit  species,  consentaneum  reor  hoc  loco  dicere  de  natura  et  origine 
huius  versus,  cui  prisca  apud  Latium  aetas  tamquam  Italo  et  indigenae 
Satumio  sive  Faxmio  nomen  dedit.  sed  falluntur:  a  Graecis  enim  varie 
et  multiformiter  inductus  est,  nee  tantum  a  comids,  sed  etiam  a  tragicis. 
nostri  autem  antiqui  usi  sunt  eo  non  observata  lege  nee  uno  genere  cus- 

*  I  now  reject  the  inference  of  my  Postscriptum,  p.  69  Italico-Keltic  Accent  and 
Rhy^m,  and  regard  the  accentual  markings  in  the  Codex  Turicensis  C  58,  p.  21, 
col.  2,  as  erroneous  indications  of  erroneous  quantity,  and  not  as  accents  at  all. 
Thus  the  difficulty  of  so  late  a  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  tripudic  consdousne^  in 
antiquity  is  removed. 
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todito,  sed  praeterquam  quod  durisslmos  fecerunl,  etiam  alios  longoSf 
alios  breviores  inseruerunt,  quorum  est  hie, 

Turdis  edadbus  dolos  comparas  amice, 
item 

Ferunt  pulchros  crateras,  aureas  lepistas, 

et  apud  Naevium 

Novem  lovis  Concordes  filiae  sorores. 

Videtur  tamen  e  duonmi  versuiun  membris  compositus,  dimetri  et  qua- 
drat!, constat  enim  pedibus  sex  et  semipede.  nam  primos  tres  pedes  et 
semipedem  habet  ex  parte  prima  dimetri;  reliquos  vero  tres  pedes,  qu- 
sunt  ultimi,  habet  a  prima  parte  quadrati  tragid  trochaid,  ut 

1  lu.lu.|l*||lw  1  w|l* 

TypeX:    Cum  victor  Lemno  dassem  Dori cam  appulisset. 

Ill  I  II 

A -AG    A- G|A-G°||  A-0    -    A  -  0|A  -  G 

:  Part  I,  §36. 

Est  autem  duabus  primis  syllabis  longior  ab  hendecasyllabo.  nam  imo 
pede  in  capite  hendecasyllabi  posito  Saturnius  versus  fiet,  cuius  exem- 
plum  Metelli  proposuerunt  de  Naevio  aliquotiens  ab  eo  lacessiti  ita, 

Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae. 

Nam  ^malum  dabunt  Metelli'  clauda  pars  dimetri  iambid  est:  dehinc 
'Naevio  poetae'  tribus  trochaeis  constat,  quod  phalaedum  vocamus,  nee 
quicquam  oberit  trochaeo  quod  suprema  longa  est,  quod  semper  in  metris 
indifferenter,  sicut  superius  diximus,  ponitur  ultima  syllaba.  habet 
autem  tres  iambos  cum  syllaba  et  tres  trochaeos.  ergo  erit  prima  pars, 
id  est  'malum  dabunt  Metelli,'  talis  qualis  est  'adest  celer  phaselus,'  item 
'Memphitides  puellae';  sequens  'Naevio  poetae'  talis  ut  est  'Bacche 
plaude  Bacche.'  sane  ut  in  hendecasyllabo  primus  pes  incertus  est,  ita 
et  in  hoc  duo  primi  pedes  variantur, 

lam  nunc  vocet  Camenas  quis  novem  sorores! 

(Bassus'  triumphant  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Epigramma  Nae- 

viil) 

qui  ut  terminatur  spondeo,  sic  a  spondeo  inclpit. 
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Quidam  volunt  hunc  feriri  sexies  et  redpere  pedes  septem,  hoc  est 
spondeum,  iambum,  p3rrrichium,  pariambum,  dactylum,  trochaeum, 
anapaestum,  e  quis  est  Thacomestus,  et  nasci  a  trimetro  scazonte;  alii 
vero  omnes  duodecim  pedes  admittere  neque  semper  eum,  ut  iUi  adsenint, 
nasd  e  trimetro  scazonte.  unde  a  pud  omnes  grammaticos  super  hoc 
adhuc  non  parva  lis  est. 

Here  therefore  we  may  mark  the  beginning  of  the  sdentific  chaos  and 
darkness,  which  Bassus  inaugurated  with  his  poUex  honestus: 

Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis,  et  pollice  honesto 
Egregius  lusisse  senes! 

Atilius  Fortunatianus,  Keil  VI.  293,  reasserts  the  Italian  primacy  in 
the  use  of  the  Satumian,  but  knows  no  other  doctrine  than  thatof  Cae- 
sius  fiassus  as  to  the  nature  of  its  rhythm:  Satumio  metro  primiun  in 
Italia  usi.  dictum  autem  a  Saturnia,  urbe  vetustissima  Italiae.  et 
hie  versus  obscurus  quibusdam  videtur,  quia  passim  et  sine  cura  eo  homi- 
nes utebantur;  maxime  tamen  triumphaturi  in  Capitolio  tabulas  huius 
modi  versibus  inddebant,  id  est  sic: 


1  J.        lj.|i         1j-      ||i>^J.|>tij. 

Type  A:    Summas  opes  qui  regum  regias  refregit.        :  Parti,  §1 

•         •  I  •  •         • 

A   -  G  A-G I  A  -  A-G°  ||  A-0-  G I  A-A-G 


Habet  autem  in  prima  parte  iambicon  dimetron  catalecticon,  in  secunda 
trochaicon  dimetron  brachycatalecton,  quod  et  ith3rphallicum  diximus, 

ut 


Type  A:    Dabunt  malum  Metelli  Naevio  poetae.  :  Parti,  §1. 

f  •  t         •        •         • 

A-G      AG    |A-A-G^||A-0-G|A.A.G 

Cetera  partim  in  Horatio  recognosces,  partim  in  archetypis  auctorum 
libris,  unde  haec  nos  excerpsimus. 

Atilius  accordingly  accepts  the  now  well-established  theory  of  a  com- 
mon Graeco-ltalic  verse-beat,  but  insists  on  the  priority  of  the  Italians 
in  the  use  of  the  Saturnian.  He  adds  a  perfect  literary  type  to  our  tra- 
dition, and  refers  the  student  to  Horace  and  his  authorities  for  other 
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phases  of  the  verse,  thus  teaching  us  that  Horace  and  they  abound  in 
Satumians  with  the  iambico-trochaic  verse-beat. 

Maiius  Plotius  Sacerdos,  Keil,  VI.  531,  accepts  the  Bassus  doctrine  in 
full,  and  ventures  with  the  aid  of  our  tripudiophobist  Horace  to  add  an- 
other to  our  list  of  pseudo-Saturnians:  Ex  hoc  metro,  trochaico  scilicet, 
et  iambico  constat  metrum  Satumium  quod  mixtum  est.  ideo  nee  inter 
species  iambicas  posui  nee  inter  trochaicas.  constat  autem  ex  iambico 
dimetro  catalectico  hipponactio  amphicolo  et  tribus  trochaeis,  id  est 
ithyphallico.  quo  metro  usi  sunt  Euripides  et  Callimachus  et  a  pud  nos 
Naevius  sic:  *ferunt  pulchros  crateras.'  nam  quod  sequitur  trochaiomi 
dimetrum  brachycatalectum  ithyphallicum  tale  est :  'aureas  lepistas' ;  no- 
vissima  syllaba  indifFerens.    totus  versus  sic, 


Ferunt  pulchros  crateras  aureas  lepistas, 
Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae, 


et 
et 

Al       >:.iu.|i*l|l>^u.|Al.i- 

TypeN:    Trahuntque  siccas  multas  machinae  carinas.    :  Parti,  §22. 

•  t  •  •         I         I 

A-A-G    A-G  I  A-G^IIA-O-G  lA-A-G 

With  ever  increasing  feebleness  and  half-heartedness  the  wretched 
fraud  drags  itself  into  oblivion  as  the  ages  roll  on:  [Censorini]  Fragmen- 
tum,  Keil  VI.  615,  De  Metris:  Nimierus  Saturnius, 

Type  A:    Magnimi  numerum  triumphat  hostibus  devictis.      :  Parti, 

t  I  •  •         I        I  §1. 

A-G        A-G    I  A-A-G^||A-0-G|A-A-G 

Sunt  qui  hunc  aristobolion  vocant.    redpit  pedes  spondeimi,  iambum, 
pyrrhicium,  chorium,  dactyliun,  brachjrsyllabum,  anapaestum. 

MalUus  Theodorus,  Keil  VI.  594:  Metrum  iambicum  Satumium  habet 
iambicum  tetrametrum  colobon  et  tres  trochaeos.    huius  exemplum: 


w«  w  u.    A    i|A  i  -.-Hi-..    lc.|l    U. 
TypeO:    Merulae quod osvetustae mane dulcecantat.      :  Parti, §22. 

f  till! 

A-G    A-G|A-A.G||A-G   A-G|A-G 
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Servius  de  Centum  Metris,  Keil  IV.  466:  Saturnium  constat  dimetro 
iambico  catalectico  et  ithyphallico,  ut  est  hoc: 


ij.      >l/i>:/|lA||iw-i-|ll-». 

TypeN:    I  sis  pererrat  orbem  crinibus  profusis.  :  Part  I,  §22. 

•  f         I  III 

A-G    A-A-G|A-G1  A-OGI  A-A-G 

There  is  one  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  dreary  record  of 
fraud  and  error:  it  is  the  perfect  readiness  with  which  the  tripudic  prin- 
ciple can  reproduce  the  Greek  verse-beat,  as  soon  as  we  cast  aside  the 
artificiality  ot  the  O-  and  procatalectic  theses,  which  classical  helleno- 
mania  affected  to  maintain,  and  replace  them  with  the  natural  theses  of 
tripudic  rhythm.  Thus  only  in  utter  surrender  to  the  genius  of  Rome 
has  Hellas  influenced  modern  rhythm. 

A  new  and  healthier  tradition  greets  us  in  Charisius,  Keil  I.  288:  Sunt 
item  Saturnii  quinum  et  senum  denum  pedum,  in  quibus  similiter  novum 
genus  pedum  est  et  ipsum  ametron,  de  quibus  nihil  praecipitur  eo  quod 
non  est  artis.  Charisius  has  doubtless  been  discussing  the  more  orthodox 
type,  which  Caesius  Bassus  had  made  somewhat  respectable  by  the  magic 
of  the  pollex  honestus.  His  authorities,  however,  tell  h'm  of  more  exten- 
sive Saturnian  systems,  in  which,  similarly  to  the  traditional  type,  a  new 
kind  of  feet  and  that  a  non-quantitative  kind,  is  used.  About  these  feet 
no  instruction  is  given,  because  the  kind  they  represent  does  not  belong 
to  learned  doctrine.  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  such  systems  of  Saturnian 
or  tripudic  feet  from  Laevius,  Ennius,  and  Accius:  Et  solent  esse  summi 
pterygiorum  senum  denum,  sequent es  quinum  denum,  quales  sunt  in 
pterygio  Phoenicis  Laevii  novissimae  odes  Erotopaegnion : 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^L  ^^  ■■■  ^La  ^^  ^^  ^La  ^^  «iB  ^^        ■!*  ^^  ^y  ^^  AM  ^y  ^k 

Venus  amoris  altrix,  genetrix  cupiditatis,  mihi  quae  diem 
A -A-A-G  A-G      A-G     A  -  0-A  -G     AG    A  -  AG 

W        M  ^f  V'     ^/  ^/       ^U  JL  m^  ^        ^  mL  ^L         ^  ^  ^/  ^L  ^/        ^b 

serenum  hilarulum  praepandere  cresti,  opseculae  tuae 
A-A-G       A-A-G  A-A-O-G     A-G  A  -AG     A-G 

1      A  1      -c 

ac  ministrae 
A  -  A-A  -  G 
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Here  we  have  i6  vocables  =i6  pedes  Saturaii. 
Turn: 

Elsi  neuUquam  quid  forel  expavida  nee  gravis  dura 
A-G°    A-O-G       A    -    A       A  -  A  -  G    A  -   A-G  A-G 

^^  ^^  MB  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^y  ^»  ^t  ^^  ^^         ^t  J"  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^       ^^  ^^         ^b  ^^  SB  ^t 

fera  asperaque   famultas,  potui  accipere  dominio  superbo. 
A  -  A  -  A  .  G     A- AG       A-  GA- A  -  G   A-A-G  A-A-G 

Here  15  vocables  315  pedes  Satumii. 

Vel  quales  10  tragoediis  nonnumquam  incidere  veteribus  solent,  ut  Ennii 

Acdique,  de  quibus  aeque  nihil  sane  praecipitur:  Accii  ex  Epigonis, 

W  JL  ^U  JL     ^  aL       ^      ^  M  ^         ^        ■£•         ^  aL         ^  ^ 

Quid  istuc,  gnata  unica,  est  Demonassa,  obsecro, 
A-A-G       A-G** A-O-G    A  -  A-A-G**    A-O-G 

mL  MB         O  W  A  "M       ^     ^  ^  ^  ^  •«         aL         ^  M  ^     ^ 

quod  mecum  ago  expetens  timidam  e  tectis  excies? 
A   -   A-G    A-G°  A-O-G       A-   G     A-AG^  A-O-G 

Here  15  vocables  =15  pedes  Saturnii. 
Vel  hie  alius: 

aL       w       JL    ^    ^     ^         JL         MB    ^  ^    JL    ^     MB      ^    ^u       w    ^u 

Sed  iam  Amphilochum  hue  vadere  eerno,  et  nobis  datur 
A- A     A-A-G      A  -  A-O-G  A-G    A-A-G      A-G 

^    ^      bL    ^    w    i    ^    JL       aM     o    JL     MB     ^     w     JL     A 

bona  pausa  loquendi  tempusque  in  castra  revorti. 
A  -   A-G  A-A-G  A-A-G  A-A-G    A-A-G 

16  vocables  « 16  pedes  Saturnii. 

Here  then  we  have  a  tradition  from  a  piu:e  and  undefiled  source:  the 
original  Satumian  foot  is  the  vocable,  and  the  original  Satumian  rh3rthm 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  such  arrangement  of  the  vocables  as  will  be 
true  to  the  rhythm  of  the  standard  Satumian  foot,  or  tripudium,  in  its 
fullest  form  (tripudium  soUistimum), 

A-O-A-O-G. 
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In  this  stress  rhythm  no  grave  stress  may  precede  either  another  grave 

stress  or  an  acute  followed  by  a  stressless  tone:  G-Gand  G-A-0  reverse 

the  tripudic  rhythm  of  the  acute  thesis  and  the  acute  or  grave  arsis. 

Accordingly  our  author  defines  the  Satumian  principle  as  the  rh3rthmic 

arrangement  of  words  in  conformity  to  the  fixed  rhythmic  order  of 

their  time-beats  (vocibus  pro  modo  temporum  modulatis):  Hos  Satur- 

nios  noimulli  vodtatos  existimant,  quod  eius  temporis  imperiti  adhuc 

mortales  huius  modi  usi  versibus  videantur  suas  sententias  dusisse 

vodbusque  pro  modo  temponun  modulatis  sollemnibus  diebus  cednisse, 

vel  quod  eodem  defuncto  apotheosis  dus  hac  dictione  sit  celebrata; 

cuius  exemplum  adhuc  in  Unteis  libris  reperitur. 

Accordingly,  the  unit  of  Latin  rh3rthm  is  the  single  stress,  tempus, 

or   time-beat:    A.     The    simplest  rhythmic   combination  is   a   pair 

of  such  stresses:     A- A,  A-G,  A-O-G.     The  linguistic  and  rhythmic 

norm   of   this   stress    contrast   is    the   tripudic   word- foot:    A-A-G, 

A-O-A-G,  A-0-A-O-G,    A-A-O-G.      These  various  stress-groups    are 

so  many  numeri  or  stress-numbers,  and  when  arranged  ad  formam 

tripudii  give  us  Italic  rhythm,  or  Numerus  Italicus,  which  is  simple 

tripudic  contrast  in  dipodic  form.     The   literary  evolution  of  the 

tripudic  dipody  is  the  Versus  Saturnius,  which   arose  as  a  stichic 

contrast   of   tripudic   dipodies.    The  tripudic    verse-beat   dominated 

Latin  rhythm  until  the  native  ear  of  the  people  set  aside  the  classical 

•       •      •        • 

artifidaUty  of  the  O-  and  procatalectic  thesis  (A-O-A-G,  A-A-G): 
Terentius  rhythmis  scHbit  comoedias  vel  Plautus  {Explanat,  in  Donat., 
Keil  IV.  533)  is  as  literally  true  as  the  sinister  remark  of  our  snobbish 
autocrat  of  the  Augustan  breakfast-table: 

Sed  in  longum  tamen  aevom 
Mansenmt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris. 

The  Hellenic  verse-beat  could  conquer  only  by  thoroughgoing  con- 
formity to  the  rhythm  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudiiun.  Such  a  move- 
ment could  only  originate  in  the  unsophisticated  popular  ear,  to  which 
Caesius  Bassus  and  his  Neronian  guild  make  their  fundamental  appeal. 
The  bifurcation  of  Saturnian  doctrine  which  is  implied  in  the  state- 
ment of  Charisius,  *sunt  item  Satumii  quinum  et  senimi  denum  pedum, 
in  quibus  similiter  novum  genus  pediun  est  et  ipsum  ametron,  de  quibus 
nihil  praedpitur  eo  quod  non  est  artis,'  is  traceable  also  in  Diomedes, 
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who  besides  recording  the  pseudo-quantitative  imposture  of  Caesius 
Bassus  reveals  to  us  in  terms  of  hellenizing  orthodoxy  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  ancestral  tripudium  {Sacred  Tripudiuntj  §16  and  §18): 
Keil  I.  512:  Satumium  in  honorem  dei  Naevius  invenit  (Shades  of  Nae- 
vius!)  addita  una  syllaba  ad  iambicum  versum  sic: 

Summas  opes  qui  regum  regias  ref regit. 

Huic  si  demas  ultimam  syilabam,  erit  iambus,  de  quo  saepe  memora- 
tum  est. 

Thus  at  last  the  fraud  of  Bassus  has  been  isolated  as  the  mere  creation 
of  Naevius,  and  posterity  is  left  with  the  previous  question  unsolved. 

V.  Tripudic  Tradition. — Before  taking  leave  of  the  literary  Satur- 
nian in  Italic  hands,  and  passing  to  its  Irish-Gaelic  twin  sister,  a  thou- 
sand years  later  in  evidence,  let  us  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  astounding 
historical  process,  which  accomplished  the  complete  hellenization  and 
stultification  of  Italico-Keltic  and  modern  accentual  and  rhythmic 
theory,  without  however  bating  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  tripudic  law  and 
gospel  in  Italico-Keltic  and  modem  accentual  and  rhythmic  practice. 

The  hellenizing  agitation  in  scientific  and  artistic  theory  is  already 
sharply  pointed  in  the  attitude  of  the  last  great  exponent  of  the  old  order, 
Naevius,  and  the  first  great  prophet  of  the  new,  Ennius.  Naevius' 
dying  protest  is  evidently  leveled  against  theoretic  innovations  so  radi- 
cal as  to  involve  the  tenderest  interests  of  the  divine  Muses  of  Latium: 

• 

Immortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere, 
Flerent  divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam: 
Itaque  postquam   est   Orchi   traditus   thesauro, 
Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua  Latina. 

Naevius,  like  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  Plautus  and  Terence  who  fol- 
lowed him,  had  freely  admitted  the  quantitative  verse-beat  of  Hellas 
as  a  refinement  upon  the  tripudic,  but  not  like  Ennius  in  open  conflict 
therewith. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contempt  for  these  sacred  interests,  and  a 
new  hierarchy  in  art,  which  Ennius  heralds  as  the  order  of  the  dawning 
day  of  classicism: 
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Annales  214, 

Scripsere  alii  rem 
Versibus  quos  oiim  Faiini  vatesque  canebant, 
Cum  neque  Musarum  scopulos  quisquam  superarat, 
Docte  nee  dicti  studiosus  qiiisquam  erat  ante  hunc. 

And  the  achievement  of  Ennius  was  the  stultification  of  classic 
rhythmic  art  in  its  very  bud, — the  setting  up  of  the  quantitative  verse- 
beat  in  theoretic  and  artificial  independence  of  the  natural  and  ines- 
capable verse-beat  of  the  tripudium: 

Annales  195, 

Non  cauponantes  bellum  sed  belligerantes 
•  III  II 

A  -  A-O-A-Gl  A-G  II  A  -  A-0-OlA-G 

Thus  the  freedom  of  the  quantitative  thesis  is  asserted  against  the.tri- 
pudic  thesis  by  allowing  the  zero  tone  to  function  as  quantitative  thesis. 
In  this  way  classic  rhythm  became  a  house  divided  against  itself,  in 
which  either  the  tripudic  verse-beat  or  the  quantitative  verse-beat  must 
go  to  the  wall.  Nature  of  course  decided  the  ultimate  issue.  But 
meanwhile  hellenizing  snobbery  decided  to  remake  nature  and  abandon 
tripudic  accent  and  rhythm.  And  the  only  result  was  to  emphasize 
both  in  contrast  with  the  artificiality  of  the  quantitative  ictus,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  tripudic  consciousness  to  the  last  gasp  of  the  epic  tra- 
dition. 

Thus  with  Ennius  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Latin  Camenae  have  been 
invaded;  the  quantitative  verse-beat  is  allowed  to  conflict  freely  with 
the  tripudic,  and  the  logical  issue  is  the  reinterpretation  of  the  tripudic 
word-foot  as  a  quantitative  word-foot.  The  old  word  numeruSy  or 
stress-group,  which  expressed  the  essence  of  tripudic  doctrine  must 
now  take  on  the  new  meaning  of  metrum,  while  the  vague  term 
fhythmus  will  hide  all  the  sins  of  the  old  unhellenized  tripudium. 
Thus  rhyihmus  becomes  the  raw  material  of  verse,  to  which  metrum 
must  apply  the  line  and  rule  of  the  docie  dictum :  Diomedes,  Keil  I.  513: 
Varro  dicit  inter  rhythmum,  qui  Latine  numerus  vocatur,  et  metrum 
hoc  interesse  quod  inter  materiam  et  regulam.    It  is  the  natural  rhythm 
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of  Latin  speech,  and  when  so  modulated  as  to  suggest  the  Greek  verse 
beat  it  is  rkythmus  doctus,  when  pure  and  simple  tripudic  rhythm  it  is 
rhythmus  rusiicus.  The  average  hexameter  requires  as  its  frame-work 
a  rhythmus  longer  than  the  average  Saturnian:  hence  Ennius  christens 
hishejoimeteTdiJ&versuslongus;  Cicero, DeLegibus  II,  27.68:  Extruiautem 
vetat  sepulchrum  altius  quam  quod  quinque  homines  quinque  diebus 
absolverint,  nee  e  lapide  exdtari  plus  nee  imponi  quam  quod  capiat 
laudem  mortui,  indsam  ne  plus  quattuor  herois  versibus,  quos  'longos' 
appeUat  Ennius. 

But  it  was  not  enpugh  that  tripudic  rhythmic  theory  should  be  glossed 
over  with  a  quantitative  veneer:  tripudic  accentual  truth  must  also  be 
reinterpreted  in  terms  of  Greek  musical  theory.  And  above  all  things 
we  must  stop  talking  about  the  initial  accent  of  tripudic  truth,  if  we 
are  ever  to  be  civilized;  Cicero,  Orator  XVII.  55 :  Quo  modo  autem  dica- 
tur,  id  est  in  duobus,  in  agendo  et  in  eloquendo.  est  enim  actio  quasi 
corporis  quaedam  eloquentia,  cmn  constet  e  voce  atque  motu.  vocis 
mutationes  totidem  sunt  quot  animorum,  qui  maxime  voce  commoven- 
tur.  itaque  ille  perfectus  quem  iam  dudum  nostra  indicat  oratio, 
utctmique  se  adfectum  videri  et  animimi  audientis  moveri  volet,  ita 
certum  vods  admovebit  sonum;  de  quo  plura  dicerem,  si  hoc  praeci- 
piendi  tempus  esset  aut  si  tu  hoc  quaereres;  dicerem  etiam  de  gestu, 
cum  quo  iunctus  est  voltus;  quibus  omnibus  did  vix  potest  quantum 
intersit  quem  ad  modum  utatur  orator,  nam  et  infantes  actionis  dig- 
nitate  eloquentiae  saepe  fructiun  tulerunt  et  diserti  deformitate  agendi 
multi  infantes  putati  sunt,  ut  iam  non  sine  causa  Demosthenes  tri- 
buerit  et  primas  et  secundas  et  tertias  actioni:  si  enim  eloquentia  nulla 
sine  hac,  haec  autem  sine  eloquentia  tanta  est,  certe  pliuimum  in  dicendo 
potest,  volet  igitur  ille,  qui  eloquentiae  prindpatum  petet,  et  con- 
tenta  voce  atrodter  dicere  et  summissa  leniter  et  inclinata  videri  gravis 
et  inflexa  miserabilis;  mira  est  enim  quaedam  natura  vods,  cuius  quidem 
e  tribus  omnino  sonis,  infiexo,  acuto,  gravi,  tanta  sit  et  tam  suavis 
varietas  perfecta  in  cantibus.  est  autem  etiam  in  dicendo  quidam 
cantus  obscurior,  non  hie  e  Phrygia  et  Caria  rhetonmi  epilogus  paene 
canticum,  sed  ille,  quem  significat  Demosthenes  et  Aeschines,  ciun 
alter  alteri  obidt  vods  flexiones;  didt  plura  etiam  Demo^henes  illum- 
que  saepe  didt  voce  duld  et  dara  fuisse.  in  quo  illud  etiam  notandum 
mihi  videtur  ad  studium  persequendae  suavitatis  in  vodbus:  ipsa  enim 
natura,  quasi  modularetur  hominum  orationem,  in  omni  verbo  posuit 
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acutam  vocem  nee  una  plus  nee  a  postrema  syllaba  citra  tertiam;  quo 
magis  naturam  dueem  ad  aiuium  voluptatem  sequatur  industria. 

That  this  is  a  new  fad  of  Greek  musieal  theory,  and  not  in  any  way 
a  substitute  for  the  stern  realities  of  tripudie  truth,  is  clear  from  the 
wholly  alien  tone  of  Nigidius  Figulus,  when  diseussing  the  homely  facts 
of  tripudie  experience.  Gellius  XIII.  26:  P.  Nigidu  verba  sunt  ex  com- 
mentariorum  grammatieorum  vicesimo  quarto,  hominis  in  disciplinis  doe- 
trinarum  omnium  praecellentis:  Deinde,  inquit,  voeulatio  qui  poterit 
servari,  si  non  sdemus  in  nominibus,  ut  Valeria  utrum  interrogandi 
sint  anvocandi?  Nam  interrogandi  seeunda  syllaba  superiore  tonost 
quam  prima,  deinde  novissima  deidtur;  at  in  casu  vocandi  simmio  tonost 
prima,  deinde  gradatim  deseendunt.  Sic  quidem  Nigidius  did  prae- 
dpit. 

That  Cicero  knew  very  well  that  his  great  law  of  nature  was  a  very 
thin  piece  of  theorizing  when  confronted  with  the  facts  of  tripudie 
experfence,  and  that  it  had  its  source  in  the  cultural  'benevolence'  of 
hellenizing  propagandism,  his  private  correspondence  has  allowed  to 
leak  out:  Cicero,  Ad  AUicum  XII.  6.  2:  Venio  ad  Tyrannionem.  ain 
tu?  venmi  hoc  fuit?  sine  me?  at  ego  quotiens  cum  essem  otiosus,  sine 
te  tamen  nolui.  quomodo  ergo  hoc  lues?  uno  sdlicet,  si  mihi  librum 
nuseris,  quod  ut  fadas  etiam  atque  etiam  rogo.  etsi  me  non  magis 
liber  ipse  delectabit,  quam  tua  admiratio  delectavit.  amo  enim  jrdvTa 
4n}MrifU)v  teque  istam  tam  tenuem  dexapiav  tam  valde  admiratum  esse 
gaudeo.  etsi  tua  quidem  sunt  eiusmodi  omnia:  scire  enim  vis  quo  uno 
animus  alitur.    sed  quaeso  quid  ex  ista  acuta  et  gravi  ref ertur  ad  rithot  ? 

In  Tyrannio  Amisenus,  then,  we  must  recognize  the  Caesius  Bassus 
of  hellenizing  accentual  theory,  and  in  his  yikati  Tpo<r<^8la  the  pollex 
honestus,  with  which  he  conjured  away  in  theory  the  initial  accent 
of  the  tripudie  word-foot.  Let  us  follow  the  phonetic  metaphysics,  with 
which  Tyrannio  won  over  the  honest  but  gullible  Varro:  [Sergius], 
In  Donatum,  Keil  IV.  529:  Quot  ergo  sint  prosodiae  dicendum  est. 
quae  res  eo  maiore  cum  cura  tractanda  est,  quod  nostra  ratio  ab  opinione 
iam  inveterata  et  omnium  ferme  animis  adfixa  discrepat.  Our  com- 
mentator apologizes  to  the  men  of  his  generation  for  the  strange  and 
andent  theory  he  is  about  to  outline  from  the  pages  of  Varro.  Atheno- 
dorus  duas  esse  prosodias  putavit,  unam  inferiorem,  alteram  superiorem; 
iiexam  autem  (nam  ita  nostra  lingua  TepiaircotJLkvriv  vocavimus)  nihil 
aliud  esse  quam  has  duas  in  una  syllaba.     Here  we  have  the  good 
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old  original  Greek  doctrine,  to  which  Latin  hellenizing  theory  through 
all  its  labored  affectations  irresistibly  gravitated.  Dionysius  autem, 
Aristarchi  discipulus,  cognomento  Thrax,  domo  Alexandrius,  qui 
Rhodi  docuit,  lyricorum  poetarum  longe  studiosissimus,  tres  tradidit, 
quibus  nunc  omnes  utuntur,  fiapelav  d^elav  ir€pL<riro>fikvriv.  Tyrannio 
vero  Amisenus,  quern  LucuUus  Mithridatico  bello  captum  Lucio  Murenae 
concessit,  a  quo  ille  libertate  simul  et  civitate  donatus  est,  quattuor 
scribit  esse  prosodias,  fiapelav  pktniv  d^elav  et  Trtpi<nriayukvqv,  atqui 
memoriae  proditum  est  hunc  ante  alios  fuisse  pronuntiatione  potiorem, 
quod  nequaquam  assequi  potuisset  nisi  tenore  singularum  vocum  dili- 
gentissime  perquisito.  in  eadem  opinione  et  Varro  fuit,  qui  in  leges  sues 
redigit  accentus,  ductus  scientia  et  doctrina  eius,  qua  omnibus  a  se  pro- 
positis  evidentissimas  affert  probationes,  utid  quoque  pro  media  prosodia 
facit  dicendo  ipsam  naturam  nihil  facere  totum,  ubi  non  sit  medium; 
ut  enim  inter  rudem  et  eruditum,  inter  calidum  et  frigidum,  amarum 
et  dulcem,  longum  et  brevem  est  quiddam  medium,  quod  neutrifm  est, 
sic  inter  imam  siunmamque  vocem  esse  mediam,  ibique  quam  quaeri- 
mus  prosodiara.  Here  then  we  have  a  netUrum  in  tone,  which  is  neither 
acuta  nor  gravis:  accordingly,  in  the  tripudic  word-foot  A-0-A-O-G  we 
can  dispose  of  the  0-monotones  as  neutrum.  But  how  now  can  we  get 
rid  of  the  initial  A?  The  answer  is  plain:  define  this  neutral  media  as 
an  accentualsliding-scale,  which  may  as  occasion  requires  appear  rather 
as  acute  than  as  grave  (eamque  acutam  plerumque  esse  potius  quam 
gravem),  and  the  wretched  job  is  done.  Let  us  follow  this  musical 
sophistry  in  detail: 

Neminem  musicum  esse,  qui  mediam  vocem  in  cantu  ignoraverit, 
nee  quemquam  potuisse  dicere  in  sono  chordarum  aut  bucinarum  aut 
voce  cantantium  tikarjv  esse,  si  non  in  omni  vocis  natura  esset  me- 
dium, minimeque  mirum  ut  in  hanc  multorum  sensus  non  animad- 
vertat,  cum  in  ilia,  quae  in  cithara  aut  tibia  aliquanto  uberior  est,  saepe 
tamen  non  sentiat  meatum.  praeterea  minus  reliquis  notam,  primum 
quod  ea  sit  principium  aliarum,  ut  /jikarj  in  musica  est  initiimi  can- 
tionis,  et  omnium  rerum  initia  semper  obscura  sint.  How  plausible 
therefore  that  the  ukari  in  speech  should  be  characteristically  the  initial 
accent! 

Deinde  quod  omne  medium  in  angustis  non  videatur,  ut  punctum 
in  quamvis  magno  orbe,  quod  vocant  Kkvrpov.  nullum  esse  corpus,  ubi 
non  sit  medium,  et  omnem  vocem  corpus  esse;  omnem  igitur  vocem 
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medium  habere,  quod  enim  fuit  deorsum  prius  in  medium  succedere, 
quam  evolet  sursum,  et  quod  sursum  est  ante  eodem  venire  quam  deor- 
sum, quare  utriusque  compitum  medium  esse,  et  multa  praeterea 
latius  in  eam  rem  disputata  profert,  quae  nunc  nobis  longum  est  iterare. 
There  was  need  of  considerable  argumentation  to  do  away  with  the 
objectionable  accent. 

Scire  enim  oportet  rationis  huius  recens  non  esse  commentum,  sed 
omnium  qui  ante  Varronem  et  Tyrannionem  de  prosodia  aliquid  reli- 
querunt  plurimos  et  clarissimos  quoque  mediae  huius  fecisse  men- 
tionem,  quos  onmes  sibi  fuisse  auctores  Varro  commemorat,  gramma- 
ticos  Glaucum  Samium  et  Hermocraten  lasium:  item  philosophum 
Theophrastum  peripateticum,  cui  divina  facundia  nomen  adsdvit,  nee 
non  eiusdem  sectae  Athenodorum,  summi  acuminis  virum,  qui  quandam 
prosodiam  fiovorovov  appellat,  quae  videtur  non  alia  esse  quam  media, 
licel  diverso  vocabulo.  Let  us  see  then  what  the  implication  of  this 
Hellenizing  equation  will  be: 

fikari  irpoffojUa  =»  fiovdrovos  =  Greek  unaccented  tones  =  Latin 
initial  A  in  the  bi-accentual  tripudium=  Latin  0  =  Latin  G. 

Thus  the  middle  has  swallowed  up  the  extremes,  or,  if  you  please,  the 
tail  the  entire  dog. 

Nee  desunt  qui  prosodias  plures  esse  quam  quattuor  putaverint,  ut 
Glaucus  Samius,  a  quo  sex  prosodiae  propositae  sunt  sub  hisce  nomini- 
bus:  (kvei/jikvrj,  fikcrrij  kiriT€Tafikvrj,  K&cKacrfikvrj,  StvaKkwfikvrj^  StVTavaKXcjfxkvrf, 
sed  hie  quoque  non  dissentit  a  nobis,  nam  cuivis  ex  ipsis  nominibus 
intelleetu  proclive  est  tres  primas  esse  simplices  et  non  alias  quam 
papuav  fjikarjv  o^uav,  postremos  autem  tres  duplices  et  quasi  species 
unius  flexae,  quae  est  genere  una.  hanc  enim  flecti  non  uno  modo 
omnes  putaverunt:  Eratosthenes  ex  parte  priore  acuta  in  gravem  poste- 
riorem,  Theodorus  autem  aliquando  etiam  ex  gravi  in  acutiorem  escen- 
dere.  ceterum  Varro  in  utramque  partem  moveri  arbitratur,  neque 
hoe  facile  fieri  sine  media,  eamque  acuiam  plerumque  esse  potius  quam 
gravem^  quod  ea  propior  utramque  est  quam  ilia  superior  et  inferior 
inter  se.  This  motivation  of  Varro's  assertion  is  a  sleepy  addition  of 
our  commentator,  who  makes  very  little  out  of  the  whole  discussion, 
and  consequently  does  not  see  that  the  legitimacy  of  Varro's  postulate 
follows  from  the  definition  of  the  media  as  a  tonic  sliding-scale.  Hence 
his  charitable  attitude  to  others  like  himself,  and  hence  the  serenity 
with  which  in  his  ignorance  he  surrenders  the  whole  contention: 
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Sed  hoc  de  media  prosodia  satis,  quo  quis  sciat  esse  quaerendam. 
ceterum  quihanc  ignorant,  quia  sola  noverunt  quae  in  scholisstuduerunt, 
non  sunt  culpandi.  sed  nee  magistros,  qui  tres  solas  demonstrant, 
erroris  arguerim,  si  modo  hoc  docendi  causa  fadunt,  cum  ipsos  quarta 
non  la  teat:  tres  prosodias  in  usu  esse  scire  oportet;  media  autem,  quae 
inter  duas  quasi  limes  est,  quod  graviaris  quam  acutioris  similior  est, 
in  inferioris  potius  quam  superioris  numerum  rdegcUur.  in  hoc  enim  fere 
docHssimorum  consensus  est,  acutam  plus  una  in  verbo  esse  non  posse, 
graves  esse  complures.  The  old  lie  has  become  an  article  of  axiomatic 
faith,  and  hence  our  commentator  does  not  see  that  Varro  was  face  to 
face  with  the  tripudic  condition  A-0-A-O-G,  and  not  with  the  later 
fiction  0-0-A-O-G,  or  in  reality  and  worse  still,  0-0-A-O-O  or  G-G-A- 
G-G,  which  is  what  it  all  came  to.  Accordingly,  after  having  uncon- 
sciously set  forth  to  view  the  whole  process  of  the  taking  oflF  of  tripudic 
truth,  he  proceeds  to  reaffirm  and  hand  on  the  Hellenizing  fiction  that 
ousted  it.  And  the  heart  of  that  fiction  is:  Down  with  all  mention  of 
the  tripudium  with  its  barbarous  initial  accent. 

This  then  is  the  tenuis  dexapla  that  4>CKbhr\tu»^  Tyrannion  doled  out 
to  his  admiring  auditors  in  Rome,  while  endowing  Latin  speech 
with  a  ready-made  musical  accent,  and  providing  Roman  pedantry 
with  a  new  body  of  doctrine,  quo  uno  animus  alitur.  The  sequel  gives 
us  a  sample  of  this  spiritual  pabulum:  Prosodiam  ibi  esse  dicimus,  ubi 
aut  sursum  est  aut  deorsmn.  quae  demissior  est  a  pluribus /Sapaa  appella- 
tur  Graece,  Latine  vero  gravis,  ideo  quod  deorsum  est  in  sede  scilicet 
ponderum  graviorum.  at  eam  quae  sursum  est  Glaucus  krvrtrafikmiv, 
item  alius  aliter,  sed  nemo  adhuc  levem  vocavit,  quamvis  id 
erat  gravi  contrarium;  verum  ea  nomen  obtinet  b^uav,  Latine 
acuta,  ideo  quod  tenuis  et  omne  acutmn  tenue.  inter  has  est  itkini, 
Latine  media,  quia  limes  est,  per  quem  duae  supra  dictae  ultro  dtroque 
conmieant.  quartae  illi,  quia  ceteris  perplexior  est,  plura  sunt  voca- 
bula.  Anmionius  Alexandrius,  qui  Aristarchi  scholae  successit, 
d&tPafiov  vocat,  Ephorus  autem  C3rmaeus  Tr€pi<nra<rvif,  Dion3rsius 
Olympius  blrovov,  Hermocrates  lasius  <rbyLir\tKrov,  Epicharmus  Syra- 
cusius  K&CKa<ryukvfiv\  verum  ea  nunc  ab  omnibus  TtpunrfayJkvri  Graece 
vocatur,  apud  nos  flexa,  quoniam  primo  erecta  rursus  in  gravem 
flectitur.  acuta  exilior  et  brevior  et  omni  modo  minor  est  quam 
gravis,  ut  est  facile  ex  musica  cognoscere,  cuius  imago  prosodia.  nam 
et   in   cithara  omnique  psalterio  quo   quaeque   chorda    acutior,  eo 
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exilior,  et  tibia  tanto  est  voce  acutiore,  quanto  cavo  angustiore, 
adeo  ut  comiculo  aut  bamborio  addito  gravior  reddatur,  quod 
crassior  exit  in  aera.  brevitatem  quoque  acutae  vods  in  isdem  organis 
animadvertere  iicebit,  si  quidem  pulsu  cliordarum  citius  acuta  trans- 
volat,  gravis  autem  diutius  auribus  inmoratur.  etiam  ipsae  chordae 
quae  crassius  sonant  longiores  videntur,  quia  laxius  tenduntur;  item 
in  fistula  duo  calami  brevissimi  qui  acutissimae  vocis:  tibiae  quoque 
acutiores  quae  breviores,  et  his  foramina  quam  sunt  ori  proxima  et 
brevioris  aeris  motum  persentiscimt,  tam  vocem  reddunt  acutam.  sic 
in  loquentiimn  legentiimique  voce,  ubi  sunt  prosodiae  velut  quaedam 
stamina,  acuta  tenuior  est  quam  gravis  et  brevis  adeo,  ut  non  longius 
quam  per  unam  syllabam,  quin  immo  per  unimn  tempus  protrahatur; 
cum  gravis,  quo  uberior  et  tardior  est,  diutius  in  verbomoreturetiunctim 
quamvis  in  multis  syllabis  residat.  quodrca  graves  nimnero  sunt  plures, 
paudores  acutae,  fiexae  rarissimae.  Thus  tripudic  truth  is  turned 
topsy-turvy:  the  acute  accent  must  never  be  considered  as  invading  two 
syllables,  nor  the  grave  stress  as  confined  to  the  last. 

Acutae  nota  est  virgula  a  sinistra  parte  dextrorsum  sublime  fasti- 
gata  /;  gravis  autem  notatur  simili  virgula  in  eandem  partem  depresso 
fastigio  \.  quae  notae  demonstrant  oninem  acutam  vocem  sursimi  esse 
et  gravem  deorsum.  ipsum  etiam  musicorum  docetur  diagrammate, 
in  quo  tropi  pro  acumine  vocum  superiores  scribuntur,  denique  sirni- 
mus  h3rperlydius,  quia  acutissimus,  infimus  hypodorius,  quo  nullus 
est  gravior.  flexa  autem  prosodia,  quod  duplex  est  et  ex  acuta  gravi- 
que  ficta,  notam  habet  nomini  potestatique  respondentem :  nam  a  sinistro 
cum  surgens  arduo  fpstigio  et  siu^um  moUi  curvatura  dextroversum 
flexa  praedpili  cUvo  deprimitur  et  spedem  pronae  litterae  C  effidt  O  , 
priorem  acutam  et  p osteriorem  gravem  sibi  inesse  significat.  mediae 
vero,  cuius  nunc  usus  non  habetur,  notam  non  ponimus,  quia  neque  a 
maioribus  accepimus  neque  fingere  possumus. 

Tripudic  accentual  order  is  fixed:  A-0-A-O-G.  Hence  the  new  doc- 
trine must  take  spedal  account  of  that:  Ordo  in  accentibus  non  attendi- 
tur,  venun  varie  nunc  gravem,  nimc  acutum,  nonniunquam  flexum 
pnmo  loco  poni  non  dubium  redpit ;  non  tamen  setius  est  aliquis  prior 
natura  quam  alius,  non  secus  atque  in  litteris  evenit.  Away  therefore 
with  horridus  Ule  pes  Saiurnius  ! 

And  finally,  the  aim  of  this  musical  theory  of  accent  is  to  provide  a 
theoretic  basis  for  a  thoroughgoing  quantitative  rhythm  like  the  Greek, 
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and  thus  to  do  away  with  the  native  tripudic  rhythm  of  accent  alto- 
gether. Hence  the  antagonism  between  the  metrici  and  the  rAy/Ar 
miciy  which  resulted,  as  it  could  only  result,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
tripudic  ground- work  and  the  adoption  of  the  quantitative  dress:  Nobis 
de  accentu  dicturis  non  longitudo  tractanda  est  verum  altitudo,  quae 
tamen  liquido  cognosci  non  potest,  nisi  longitudinis  quoque  ratio  habea- 
tur.  in  eius  enim  aliqua  parte  esse  debet  id  quod  altissimum  est.  deni> 
que,  cum  verbiun  enimtietur,  aliqua  in  eo  syllaba  necesse  est  summum 
illud  vocis  fastigium  possideat;  sed  quae  potissimum  sit  ea,  monstrari 
non  potest  nisi  per  temponun  numerum,  qui  proprie  longitudinis  est. 
Here  we  have  pure  tripudic  doctrine:  the  special  accentual  syllable 
can  only  be  pointed  out  through  the  counting  of  the  time-beats,  per 
temporum  numerum;  in  the  tripudic  word-foot  A-A-G,  the  first  time- 
beat  or  tempus  is  the  initial  accent,  the  second  is  the  penultimate 
accent,  and  the  third  is  the  final  grave  stress;  the  numerus  is  the  stress- 
group,  or  number  of  time-beats,  in  the  tripudic  measure,  or  modus. 

Quapropter,  ctsi  metricis  videtur  ad  rhyihmicos  solos  pertinere  tern- 
porum  dinumerare  intervalla,  tamen,  quia  titulus  propositi  utramque 
flagitat  cogitationem,  ne  quid  quod  ad  discendos  accentus  pertinet  deesse 
videatur,  de  verbi  longitudine  dicendiun  est,  ea  sola  attingentes,  quae 
operi  necessaria  videbuntur.  Accordingly,  the  metrici  hold  that  it  is 
no  concern  of  theirs  to  count  off  exactly  (in  pairs  of  stress  contrasts) 
the  tripudic  measures  (temponun  intervalla,  time-beat  intervals) :  such 
pairing  off  of  stresses  or  stress-complexes  is  the  business  of  tripudic 
rhythm,  not  of  Greek  quantitative  metric.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  bold 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  hellenizing  metrici  to  adopt  Greek  quanti- 
tative metric  absolutely,  and  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the  native 
rhythm  of  stress  contrast,  the  essence  of  which  was  an  exact  coimting 
off  of  the  tripudic  time-beats  (temporum  dinumerare  intervalla).  In 
a  word,  the  doctrine  of  this  hellenomania  is:  Metrum  sine  rhythmo 
esse  potest, — the  new  quantitative  metric  shall  be  independent  of  the 
native  tripudic  rhythm  of  Latin  speech,  and  not  like  that  of  Plautus  and 
Terence  a  quantitative  metric  upon  a  tripudic  ground-work:  Terentius 
rhythmis  scrilnt  comoedias  vel  Plautus;  cf.  Keil  IV.  533.  25. 

But  nature  sets  boimds  to  artificiality,  and  the  tone  of  compromise 
is  apparent  in  the  very  propaganda:  Longitudo  verbonun  duabus  in 
rebus  est,  tempore  et  syllabis.  tempus  ad  rhythmicos  pertinet,  syliabae 
ad  metricos.    inter  rhythmicos  et  metricos  dissensio  nonnuUa  est,  quod 
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rhythmid  in  versu  longituidine  vocis  tempora  metiuntur,  et  huius  men- 
surae  moduliun  faciunt  tempus  brevissimum,  in  quo  cum  quae  syllaba 
enuntiata  sit  brevem  vocari.  He*e  we  have  a  palpable  confusion  of 
phonetic  phenomena;  Varro's  statement  is  nothing  but  the  quantita- 
tive masquerade  of  the  tripudic  principle  of  stress  contrast,  and  if  it 
is  to  have  scientific  point  should  really  be:  rhythmici  in  versu  crassitur 
ime  vocis  tempora  metiuntur,  et  huius  mensurae  modulum  faciimt/«f»^tf5 
knue  {temps  foible) ,  in  quo  cum  quae  syllaba  enuntiata  sit  tenuem  vocari. 
This  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  tempus y  now  as  time-beat  with  the 
rhythmici,  now  as  time-length  with  the  metrici,  is  but  the  conceptual 
result  of  the  scientific  confusion  of  strength  of  tone  with  duration  of 
toner  in  tripudic  accentual  rhythm  it  is  strength  of  tone  that  gives  the 
rhythmopoeic  thesis-beat  and  arsis-beat,  temps  fart  and  temps  faible  in 
French  music,  and  not  duration  of  utterance,  whereas  in  Greek  quantita- 
tive rhythm  it  is  duration  of  utterance  that  marks  the  rhythmopoeic 
thesis-beat  and  arsis-beat,  and  not  strength  of  tone.  By  the  aid  of  this 
vox  aequivoca  hellenizing  theory  was  enabled  to  reinterpret,  both  for  the 
rhythm  of  prose  and  for  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  tripudic  tempora  or 
accentual  time-beats  as  metrical  tempora  or  quantitative  time-beats, 
and  consequently  tripudic  compositio  verborum  or  accentual  rhythm  as 
metrical  compositio  pedum  or  quantitative  rhythm. 

Metrici  autem  versuum  mensuram  syllabis  comprehendunt  et  huius 
modulum  syllabam  brevem  arbitrantur,  tempus  autem  brevissimum 
intellegi  quod  enuntiationem  brevissimae  syllabae  cohaerens  adaequa- 
verit.  itaque  rhythmici  temporibus  syllabas,  metrici  tempora  syllabis 
finiunt.  In  this  last  sentence  we  have  a  pointed  illustration  of  the 
conceptual  equivocation  in  the  use  of  tempora:  *and  so  the  rhythmici 
define  syllables  by  accentual  time-beats,  the  metrici  define  quantitative 
time-beats  by  syllables,' — ^the  tempora  of  the  rhythmici  are  the  temps 
fort  {tempus  crassum)  and  temps  faible  {tempus  tenue)  of  stress  rhythm, 
the  tempora  of  the  metrici  the  tempus  longum  and  tempus  breve  of 
quantitative  metric. 

But  these  differences  of  definition  are  unimportant,  provided  only 
for  purposes  of  theoretic  study  {discendi  causa)  the  quantitative  termi- 
nology be  accepted:  Neque  enim  refert,  tempus  in  syllaba  esse,  an  in  tem- 
pore syllabam  dicamus,  dum  modo  discendi  causa  concessum  est  eam 
moram,  qua  brevis  syllaba  didtur,  unum  et  brevissimum  tempus  vocare; 
qua  vero  longa  profertur,  duo  tempora  appellare,  ipsa  cogit  natura  cum 
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loquimur.  brevem  /iov6xf>ovov,  longum  blxpovov  appellamus.  duo  enim 
longa  syllaba  habet  tempora,  positionis  et  naturae;  brevis  naturae 
habet  tantummodo. 

That  Varro  recognized  an  element  in  Latin  accent  for  which  he  could 
only  find  an  analogy  in  the  Greek  smooth  and  rough  breathing,  but  which 
was  in  reality  its  fundamental  element  of  stress,  and  entirely  alien  to  un- 
latinized  Greek,  is  indicated  in  his  placing  crassUudo  in  Latin  accent  on 
equal  footing  with  its  other  two  elements  of  longitude  and  altitudo,  Keil 
IV.  525:  In  accentu  materia  locus  et  natura  prosodiae  brevissime  com- 
prehensa  sunt,  nam  materia  esse  ostenditur  vox,  et  ea  quidem  qua  verba 
possunt  sonare,  id  est  scriptilis;  locus  autem  syllaba,  quoniam  haec  pro- 
pria verbi  pars  est,  quae  recipit  accentum.  natura  vero  prosodiae  in  eo 
est  quod  aut  sursiun  est  aut  deorsum:  nam  in  vods  altitudine  omnino 
spectatur,  adeo  ut,  si  omnes  syllabae  pari  fastigio  vods  enuntientiir,  pro- 
sodia  sit  nulla,  sdre  autem  oportet  vocem,  sicut  onme  corpus,  tris  habere 
distantias,  longitudinem,  altitudinem,  crassitudinem.  longitudinem  tem- 
pore ac  syllabis  metimur:  nam  et  quantum  temporis  enuntiandis  verbis 
teratur,  et  quanto  nimaero  modoque  syllabanmi  unum  quodque  sit  ver- 
bum,  plurimum  refert.  Here,  then,  as  elsewhere  the  qua  ntita tive  conven- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  as  the  allt-important  thing. 

Altitudinem  discemit  accentus,  cvun  pars  verbi  aut  in  grave  deprimitur 
aut  sublimatur  in  acutum.  crassitudo  autem  in  spiritu  est,  unde  etiam 
Graed  aspirationem  appellant  bacdav  et  4/M)vi  nam  onmes  voces 
aut  aspirando  fadmus  pinguiores,  aut  sine  aspiratu  pronuntiando  tenu- 
iores.  Accordingly,  we  may  outline  the  sdentific  import  of  hellenizing 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  tripudic  word-foot  A-0- A-O-G :  the  three  ele- 
ments of  longUudo,  aliUudo,  and  crassUudo  are  present  in  each  syllabic 
utterance;  the  stress  element  of  crassitudo  is  considered  as  reaching  the 
acute  tone  only  in  the  penultimate  stress;  consequently  the  other  four 
syllables,  as  falling  by  hypothesis  below  the  acute  level,  become  mediae 
or  graves,  and  we  have  a  Greek  musical  accent  in  place  of  a  Latin  accent 
of  stress  gradation  (Ictuum  descensio),  and  the  way  is  theoretically  clear 
for  the  adoption  of  a  thoroughgoing  Greek  quantitative  verse-beat, 
which  shall  have  no  more  concern  with  tripudic  rhythm  than  does  Greek 
itself. 

Accordingly,  Cicero,  having  proclaimed  the  new  doctrine  of  the  single 
musical  accent  as  an  inviolable  law  of  nature,  proceeds  to  deck  out  the 
native  tripudic  rhythm  of  artistic  Latin  prose  with  the  false-face  of  Greek 
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quantitative  rhythm.  This  becomes  quite  easy,  if  we  substitute  in  our 
hellenizing  theory  the  idea  of  word-foot  in  place  of  verse-foot,  which  alone, 
of  course,  is  contemplated  in  the  true  quantitative  doctrine.  The  paeon, 
for  example,  as  a  Latin  word-foot  furnishes  in  every  phase  the  most  per- 
fect tripudic  type,  and  one  which  is  therefore  rhythmical  in  every  possible 
connection : 

1  w  •  w  ^  =  A-A-G 
A  1  w  .4.  =  A-A-O-G 
w  *  w  1  ^  B  A-A-G 
A  w  •  w  J.  =  A-A-G 

Consequently,  Cicero  exploits  with  favor  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the 
raukv,  Rhet.  III.  8.  4:  Twi'  hi  ^vS/jluv  6  fiiv  ifpcfios  <r€fiv6s  Kal  Xcjcriinis 
apfiovias  debfieyoSy  6  5'  ta/xjSos  abrij  kcriv  1)  X^^ts  4  '^^^  ttoXXo)!'*  bvb 
iiakiOTa  Totvr^av  tq)v  yJtrfxav  layfida  (pSkyyovrai  Tikyovres.  del  di  aefAvdrrira 
ymcrBai  Kal  eKarrjaai.  6  di  rpoxoilos  KOpdaKiiOjJTepos'  dri\ol  di  ra  Terpdc- 
nerpa'  tffTi  ydcp  rpox^P^s  ^  ^vdfids  rdc  TtTfxkyLtTpa,  Xclirerat  hi  vaukv, 
w  kxp^vTO  lUv  &t6  Qpaavfuixov  dtp^fievoLj  oi)K  elxov  di  \kyeLV  tLs  ^v, 
tuTi  hi  TpiTOs  6  Tai^v  Kal  ^x^/xews  riv  tipjiyJkviav  rpLa  ydcp  Tp6s  hi)* 
kffTiVj  €K€Lvwv  hi  6  tikv  Iv  irpds  iv^  6  hi  hbo  rpds  (tv  tx^Tai  hi  rdv  \&y(av 
TovTdiv  6  iifitSXios*  dhros  h'  kcrlv  6  i^aukv'  ol  fxiv  olv  AXXot  huk  rt  rdt  el- 
pijiuva  6t<t>€TioL  Kal  htSri  fxerpucoi*  6  hi  Taiav  Xijrr^os*  dtrrd  fjiSvov  yap 
ovK  €<TTL  yukTpov  Tcjv  l^ifikvTOiv  ^vOfjLuv,  uxTTe  fuxKLO'Ta  \avdaveiv.  With  this 
compare  Cicero,  Orator,  56.  191:  Seqmtur  ergo,  ut  qui  maxime 
cadant  in  orationem  aptam  numeri  videndum  sit;  sunt  enim  qui 
iambicum  putent,  quod  sit  orationi  simillimus;  qua  de  causa  fieri, 
ul  is  potissimiun  propter  similitudinem  veritatis  adhibeatiur  in  fabulis, 
quod  ille  dactylicus  numerus  hexametrorum  magniloquentiae  sit 
adcommodatior;  Ephorus  autem,  levis  ipse  orator,  sed  profectus 
ex  optima  disciplina,  paeana  sequitur  aut  dactyliun,  fugil  autem 
spondemn  et  trochaeimi;  quod  enim  paean  habeat  tris  brevis, 
dactylus  autem  duais,  brevitate  et  celeritate  syllabarum  labi  putat  verba 
proclivius,  contraque  accidere  in  spondeo  et  trochaeo:  quod  alter  e  longis 
constat,  alter  e  brevibus,  fieri  alteram  nimis  indtatam,  alteram  nimis 
tardam  orationem,  neutram  temperatam ;  sed  et  illi  priores  errant  et  Epho- 
rus in  culpa  est:  nam  et  qui  paeana  praetereunt,  non  vident  mollissimum 
a  se  numerum  eundemque  amplissimum  praeteriri,  quod  longe  Aristoteli 
videtur  secus,  qui  iudicat  heroum  nimaerum  grandiorem  quam  desideret 
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soluta  oratio,  iambum  autem  nimis  e  volgari  esse  sermone;  ita  neque 
humilem  et  abiectam  orationem  nee  nimis  altam  et  exaggeratam  probat, 
plenam  tamen  earn  volt  esse  gravitatis,  ut  eos  qui  audient  ad  maiorem 
admirationem  possit  traducere;  trochaeum  autem,  qui  est  eodem  spatio 
quo  choreus,  cordacem  appellat,  quia  contractio  et  brevitas  dignitatem 
non  habeat;  ita  paeana  probat  eoque  ait  uti  omnis,  sed  ipsos  non  sentire, 
cum  utantur;  esse  autem  tertium  ac  medium  inter  illos,  et  ita  factos  eos 
pedes  esse,  ut  in  eis  singulis  modus  insit  aut  sesquiplex  aut  duplex  aut  par: 
itaque  illi,  de  quibus  ante  dixi,  tantimi  modocommoditatishabuerunt 
rationem  nullam  dignitatis;  iambus  enim  et  dactylus  in  versum  cadunt 
maxime,  itaque  ut  versum  fugimus  in  oratione,  sic  hi  sunt  evitandi  con- 
tinuati  pedes;  aliud  enim  quiddam  est  oratio  nee  quicquam  inimicius 
quam  ilia  versibus;  paean  autem  minime  est  aptus  ad  versum;  quo 
libentius  eum  recepit  oratio.  Ephorus  vero  ne  spondeum  quidem,  quem 
fugit,  intellegit  esse  aequalem  dactylo,  quem  probat;  syllabis  enim  meti- 
endos  pedes,  non  intervallis  existimat;  quod  idem  facit  in  trochaeo,  qui 
temporibus  et  intervallis  est  par  iambo,  sed  eo  vitiosius  in  oratione,  si 
ponatur  extremus,  quod  verba  melius  in  syllabas  longiores  cadunt.  a  tque 
haec,  quae  sunt  apud  Aristotelem,  eadem  a  Theophrasto  Theodectequs 
de  paeane  dicuntur.  ego  autem  sentio  omnis  in  oratione  esse  quasi  permix- 
tos  et  confusos  pedes;  nee  enim  effugere  possemus  animadversionem,  si 
semper  eisdem  uteremur,  qiiia  nee  numerosa  esse,  ut  poema,  neque  extra 
numerum,  ut  sermo  volgi,  esse  debet  oratio:  altenun  nimis  est  vinctum, 
ut  de  industria  factum  appareat,  aiterum  nimis  dissolutum,  ut  pervaga- 
tum  ac  volgare  videatur;  ut  ab  altero  non  delectere,  alteriun  oderis:  sit 
igitur  ut  supra  dixi,  permixta  et  temperata  numeris  nee  dissoluta  nee  tola 
numerosa^  paeane  maxime,  quoniam  optimus  auctor  ita  censet,  sed  reliquis 
etiam  numeris,  quos  ille  praeterit,  temperata.  Here  then  we  have  a  defini- 
tion of  quantitative  rhythm  in  Latin  prose,  which  is  sufficiently  general 
to  include  the  quantitative  freedom  of  the  tripudium.  Henceforth,  there- 
fore, tripudic  prose  rhythm  or  compositio  verborum  may  masquerade  freely 
as  quantitative  prose  rhythm  or  compositio  pedum,  and  hellenizing 
orthodoxy  may  disport  itself  in  such  lucubrations  as  Ps.  Bassus,  Keil  VI. 
307  ff.  Breviatio  Pedum  and  De  Compositionibus,  Rufinus,  Keil  VI. 
565  ff.  De  Compositione  et  de  Metris  Oratorum,  and  modem  metrical 
Clausdgesetze;  cf.  E.  MuUer  {De  Numero  Ciceroniano,  Berlin  1886), 
Norden  {Kunstprosa,  Anbang),  WolfiF  {De  Clausulis  Ciceronianis, 
Jahrb.  f.  Philo).  Supplem.  xxvi),  Zielinski  {Das  Clauselgesetz  in  Ciceros 
Reden,  Leipzig  1904)  ,Lanrand  {Etudes  sur  le  style  des  discours  de  Ciciron, 
Paris  1907). 
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Thus  while  Ennius,  with  his  artificial  Greek  verse-beat  in  affected  con- 
flict with  tripudic  rh)rthm,  successfuUy  stultified  classic  practice,  Cicero, 
with  his  hellenisdng  pragmatism,  successfully  stultified  classic  theory, 
nor  could  all  the  accentual  and  rhythmical  theorizing  of  a  Tyrannio,  a 
Varro,  or  a  Cicero  himself,  avail  to  transcend  the  dualism  in  art  which 
the  innovation  of  Ennius  had  inaugurated.  The  limit  of  possible  artifi- 
ciality was  reached  in  the  use  of  the  tripudic  rhythm  with  a  free  quantita- 
tive verse-beat,  and  Ennius  remained  the  recognized  father  of  the  classic 
Muse: 

Lucretius,  I.  117, 

Ennius  ut  noster  cecinit  qui  primus  amoeno 
Detulit  ex  Helicone  perenni  fronde  coronam, 
Per  gentes  Italas  hominum  quae  clara  clueret. 

How  far  short  the  classic  guild  remained  of  their  Utopian  ideal  of  com- 
plete emancipation  from  the  tripudium,  may  be  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  autocrat  of  Augustan  art: 
Horace,  EpisL  II.  1.156, 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio:  sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius  et  grave  virus 
M[unditiae  pepulere;  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevom 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.    . 

DefluxU  means  flawed  on,  not  flowed  away:  it  expresses  an  evolution, 
not  a  cessation. 

The  Satumian  verse  had  assumed  a  quantitative  movement,  whose  or- 
derly graces  had  driven  ioto  the  background  the  old  tripudic  poison;  but 
the  tripudic  footprints  had  abided  through  the  ages  and  they  still 
remained. 

But  the  ribald  rhythms  of  Caesar's  soldiery  had  already  sounded  the 
knell  alike  to  the  artificiality  of  classic  practice,  which  affected  to  unite 
in  mutual  independence  a  rhythm  of  accent  and  a  rhythm  of  structure, 
and  to  the  absurdity  of  classic  theory,  which  coquetted  with  the  dream  of 
replacing  a  stress  accent  and  its  corresponding  rhythm  with  a  musical 
accent  and  a  rhythm  of  quantity:  Suetonius,  De  Iidio  49:  Gallico  denique 
triumpho  milites  eius  inter  cetera  carmina,  qualia  currum  prosequentes 
ioculariter  canunt,  eti?m  illud  vulgatissimum  pronuntiaverunt. 
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1  wJ.  i^|^ij_||iwla.|iw* 

G  a  1  1  i  a  s   Caesar  subegit,    Nicomedes  Caesarem: 
If  •  •  II  II 

A  -  0-G         AG  I  A.A-G°  !|  A-0-A-G°|     A-O-G 
Ecce  Caesar  nunc  triumphat  qui  subegit  Gallias, 

fill  III! 

A-G     AG  I   A  -   AA   -    G    II  A  -  A  A-G^l   A-O-G 

lwij.|l      II         *||1>11j.|      iwo. 

Nicomedes  non  triumphat  qui  subegit  Caesarem. 
till  I  I  II 

A-O-A-G  I  A  -  A  A    -    G  II  A-A  A-G^l     A-O-G 

Ibid,  si:  Ne  provincialibus  quidem  matrimoniis  abstinuisse  vel  hoc  dis- 
ticho  apparet  iactato  aeque  a  militibus  per  Gallicum  triumphum, 

1      ij-ii|llj_||i      J.       1         1     |lwj. 

Urbani  servate  uxores,  moechum  calvom  adducimus; 
I  I  I  I  I  I  II 

A  -  AG  A-A    lA-A-G  II   A  -  G      A     -   A    |  A-0  -  G 

1  J,         l.i.|lwwia.||i  i  ij_|iw.i. 

Aurum  in  Gallia  effutuisti,  hie  sumpsisti  mutuom. 
I  II  II  1,11 

A     -  <i      A-G°|A-0-0-A-G||  A  -  A       A-G°|  A-O-G 

Ibid.  So:  Peregrinis  in  senatum  allectis,  libellus  propositus  est:  'Bbnum 
factum:  nequissena tori  novo  curiam  monslrarevelitl'et  ilia  volgo  cane- 
bantur, 

Gallos  Caesar  in  triumphum  ducit,  idem  in  curiam: 
fill  II  II 

A-G      A-G|A-AA    -    G   II    A-G     A  -  G°|  A-O-G 

io.  1  J_|  Iwwij.  II     Ij,  i-«-|i  N^^ 

Galli  bracas     deposuerunt,  latum   clavom   sumpserunt. 
AG     A  -  G°|    A-0-O-A-G   |:A-G       A-G^  |    A-O-G 

Ibid.:  Subscripsere  quidam  Luci  Bruti  statuae:  *Utinam  viveresl*  item 
ipsius  Caesaris, 
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Brutus,  quia  reges  eiecit,  consul  primus  factus  est: 
I  •  f  •  I  I  I  I 

A-G        A   -  A-G  lA-A-G  ||  AG      A-G|  AG  -  A 

iw'wlwa.|ila.||l  1         1  J_|l         C/  1 

Hie,  quia  consules  eiecit,    rex  postremo  factus  est . 
A     -A 


A   -  A-G  lA-A-G  II  AG      A-G|  AG  -  A 

iwa.|iia.||i      i1j_|1c.     1 

:onsules  eiecit,    rex  postremo  factus  est 
I  I  I  I  II  I 

A  -0-  G  I  A-A-G     II  A-    A    A-G|A-G-A 


In  a  like  connection,  Gellius  XV.  4:  In  sermonibus  nuper  fuit  senio- 
rum  hominimi  et  eruditorum  multos  in  vetere  memoria  altissimum  dig- 
nitatis gradum  ascendisse  ignobilissimos  prius  homines  et  despicatissi- 
mos.  Nihil  adeo  de  quoquam  tantae  admirationi  fuit,  quantae  fuerunt, 
quae  de  Ventidio  Basso  scripta  sunt:  eum  Picentem  fuisse  genere  et  loco 
humili,  et  matrem  eius  a  Pompeio  Strabone,  Pompei  Magni  patre,  bello 
sociali,  quo  Asculanos  subegit,  captam  cum  ipso  esse;  mox  triumphante 
Pompeio  Strabone  eum  quoque  puenim  inter  ceteros  ante  currum  impe- 
ratoris  sinu  matris  vectum  esse;  post,  cum  adolevisset,  victiun  sibi  aegre 
quaesisse  eumque  sordide  invenisse  comparandis  mulis  et  vehiculis,  quae 
magistratibus,  qui  sortiti  provincias  forent,  praebenda  publice  conduxis- 
set.  In  isto  quaestu  notum  esse  coepisse  C.  Caesari  et  cum  eo  profectum 
esse  in  Gallias;  tum,  quia  in  ea  provincia  satis  naviter  versatus  esset  et 
deinceps  civili  bello  mandata  sibi  pleraque  impigre  et  strenue  fecisset, 
non  modo  in  amicitiam  Caesaris,  sed  ex  ea  in  amplissimum  quoque  ordi- 
nem  pervenisse ;  mox  tribimum  quoque  plebi  ac  deinde  praetbrem  creatum 
atque  in  eo  tempore  iudicatum  esse  a  senatu  hostem  cum  M.  Antonio; 
post  vero  coniunctis  partibus  non  pristinam  tantum  dignitatem  recipe- 
rasse,  sed  pontificatum  ac  deinde  consulatum  quoqu.e  adeptum  esse,  eam- 
que  rem  tam  intoleranter  tulisse  populum  Romanum,  qui  Ventidium 
Bassum  meminerat  curandis  mulis  victitasse,  ut  vulgo  per  vias  urbis  ver- 
siculi  proscriberentur: 

iiw|i        .i.||iwJ_|AiwJ. 

Concurrite  omnes  augures,  haruspices! 
f  I  I         I  I        I 

A-A-O  I  A  -  Gl  A-O-GI  A-A-O-G 

1   1  |w«-  w1j_||11j_       I       I  ^ 

Portentum  inusitatum  conflatum  est  r e ce n s: 
I  I  I  f  I  I 

A-A         I    A-O-A-G    II  A-A-G      |       A-G 
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Nam  mulos  qui  fricabat  consul  f actus  est. 
I  I  I  I  I  t 

A    -    A-G  I  A  -  A    A-G  II  A-G|  A -G- A 

Here  therefore  in  the  unsophisticated  art  of  the  popular  ear  we  may 
chronicle  the  return  to  the  standpoint  of  the  great  Naevius,  and  the  res- 
urrection of  a  truly  artistic  metrum,  the  meirum  of  tripudic  rhythm  nat- 
urally, and  not  artificially,  modulated  to  the  rhythm  of  the  quantitative 
thesis:  instead  of  the  classic  dualism,  rhythmus  et  metrum,  we  have  the 
principle  of  all  artistic  accentual  rhythm,  rhythmus  cum  metro;  the  zero 
thesis  is  unthought  of,  and  even  the  procatalectic  thesis,  when  followed 
by  the  catalectic,  is  carefully  restricted.  It  was  the  only  art  by  which 
the  Hellenic  verse-beat  could  ever  replace  the  tripudic  in  the  Italico-Kel- 
tic  ear,  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  quantitative  ictus  to  the  artistic 
modulation  of  the  tripudium.  Thus  in  art  as  elsewhere  it  was  only  con- 
quered Greece  that  could  lead  captive  her  conquerer.  Accordingly,  in 
the  new  popular  art  of  the  Empire  the  tripudic  consciousness  faded  by  a 
kind  of  rhjrthmic  metempsychosis  into  that  of  modern  accentual  rhythm 
with  the  Greek  verse-beat,  whereas  in  the  classic  Ennian  tradition  the 
memory  of  the  tripudium  was  kept  alive  by  the  very  principle  of  rhyth- 
mus et  metrum,  which  had  crystallized  in  the  hexameter  in  an  artificial 
alternation  and  coincidence  of  tripudic  and  quantitative  verse-beat. 

It  was  by  the  magic  of  the  new  art  that  Caesius  Bassus  accomplished 
his  fraud,  and  'tuned  to  quantitative  rhythm  the  primal-ancient  utter- 
ances and  even  the  virile  clatter  of  the  Latin  lyre ' : 

Persius  VI.  3, 

Mire  opifex  numeris  veterum  primordia  vocum, 
Atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  intendisse  Latinae! 

Under  the  spell  of  that  art  even  the  elder  generation  among  his  constitu- 
ency had  already  unconsciously  seethed  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  and 
lost  the  consciousness  of  the  tripudic  numerus  in  the  very  perfection  of 
its  modulation  to  the  Greek  metrum: 

Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis,  et  pollice  honesto 
Egregius  lusisse  senes! 

And  even  the  orthodox  art  had  relaxed  its  bitterness  towards  the  tri- 
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pudic  fly  in  the  ointment,  because  in  the  alchemy  of  the  new  art  the  grave 
virus  of  the  tripudium  had  melted  away  into  the  tnas  strepUus  fidis  Laii- 
naCj — tripudic  rhythm  had  become  modern  accentual  rhythm. 

With  the  perfect  modulation  of  the  tripudium  to  the  rhjrthm  of  the 
Greek  verse-beat,  rhythmus  becomes  once  more  and  finally  synonymous 
with  numeruSy  and  metrum  becomes  for  all  time  rhythmus  cum  ratione 
metrka,  that  is,  tripudic  rhythm  modulated  to  the  Greek  verse-beat  and 
accompanied  by  quantitative  structure.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
ars  grammcUica  has  no  vocabulary  outside  that  of  musical  and  quantita- 
tive theory  to  make  clear  these  distinctions  either  to  itself  or  to  us. 
QuinlHian,  Inst.  Or.  DC.  4. 45:  Omnis  structura  ac  dimensio  et  copula  tio 
vocum  constat  aut  numeris  (numeros  l^vOftabs  acdpi  volo)  aut  /Li^rpois, 
id  est  dimensione  quadam.  quod,  etiam  si  constat  utrumque  pedibus, 
babet  tamen  non  simplicem  differentiam.  nam  primum  numeri  spatio 
temporum  constant,  metra  etiam  ordine,  ideoque  alterum  esse  quantita- 
tis  videtur,  alterum  quaUtatis.  l^vOfiSs  est  aut  par,  ut  dactyUcus,  una 
enim  syllaba  longa  par  est  duabus  brevibus  (est  quidem  vis  eadem  et  aliis 
pedibus,  sed  nomen  illud  tenet:  longam  esse  duorum  temporum,  brevem 
unius,  etiam  pueri  sdunt),  aut  sescuplex,  ut  paeonicus:  is  est  ex  longa  et 
tribus  brevibus  aut  ex  tribus  brevibus  et  longa,  vel  alio  quoque  modo,  ut 
tempora  tria  ad  duo  relata  sescupliun  fadant,  aut  duplex,  ut  iambus, 
nam  est  ex  brevi  et  longa,  quique  est  ei  contrarius.  sunt  hi  et  metrid 
pedes,  sed  hoc  interest,  quod  rhythmo  indiflFerens,  dactyUcusne  ille  pri- 
ores  habeat  breves  an  sequentes:  tempus  enim  solum  metitur,  ut  a  sub- 
latione  ad  posiUonem  idem  spatii  sit.  proinde  alia  dimensio  est  versuiun: 
pro  dactylicoponi  non  poterit  anapaestusaut  spondeus,  nee  paean  eadem 
ratione  brevibus  indpiet  ac  desinet.  neque  soliun  ahum  pro  alio  pedem 
metronun  r?tio  non  redpit,  sed  ne  dactylum  quidem  aut  forte  spondeum 
alterum  pro  altero.    itaque  si  quinque  continuos  dactylos,  ut  sunt  in  illo 

Panditur  interea  domus  omnipotentis  Olympi 

confundas,  solveris  versum.  simt  et  ilia  discrimina,  quod  rhythmis  libera 
spatia,  metris  finita  sunt,  et  his  certae  dausulae,  illi,  quo  modo  coeperant, 
currunt  usque  ad  iuTafi6ki\v,  id  est  transitum  ad  aliud  rhythmi  genus, 
et  quod  metrum  in  verbis  modo,  rhythmos  etiam  in  corporis  motu  est. 
inania  quoque  tempora  rhythmi  facilius  accipient,  quamquam  haec 
et  in  metris  acddunt.  maior  tamen  illic  licentia  est,  ubi  tempora  etiam 
animo  metiuntur  et  pedum  et  digitorum  ictus  intervalla  signant  quibus- 
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dam  notis  atque  aestimant,  quot  breves  illud  spatium  habeat:  inde 
T€Tpdarjnoi  irevTdarjuoL,  deinceps  longiores  sunt  percussiones,  nam 
arineu)v  tempus  est  unum.  These  percussiones  are  of  course  tripudic 
stresses  which  have  been  modulated  to  the  Hellenic  verse-beat,  and 
their  characterization  as  longiores  is  significant  of  that  hopeless  CDn- 
fusion  of  quantitative  and  tripudic  phenomena,  which  marks  our  whole 
tradition.  But  the  tripudic  consciousness  is  lost  in  the  new  modulation, 
which  is  now  accepted  as  original.  Quint.  Inst.  Or.  IX.  4.  112:  Totus 
vero  hie  locus  non  ideo  tractatur  a  nobis,  ut  oratio,  quae  ferri  debet  ac 
fluere,  dimetiendis  pedibus  ac  perpendendis  syllahis  consenescat:  nam  id 
cum  miseri,  tum  in  minimis  occupati  est:  neque  enim  qui  se  totum  in  hac 
cura  consumpserit,  p>otioribus  vacabit,  si  quidem  relicto  rerum  p)ondere  ac 
nitore  contempto  tesserulas,  ut  ait  Lucilius,  struet  et  vermiculate  inter  se 
lexis  committet.  nonne  ergo  refrigeretur  sic  calor  et  impetus  pereat,  ut 
equorum  cursum  delicati  minutis  passibus  frangunt?  quasi  vero  numeri 
non  sint  in  comp>ositione  deprehensi,  sicut  poema  nemo  dubitaverit  im- 
petu  quodam  initio  fusum  et  aurium  mensura  et  similiter  decurrentium 
spatiorum  observatione  esse  generatum,  mox  in  eo  repertos  pedes,  satis 
igitur  in  hoc  nos  componet  multa  scribendi  exercitatio,  ut  ex  tempore 
etiam  similia  fundamus.  neque  vero  tam  sunt  intuendi  i>edes  quam  uni- 
versa  comprehensio,  ut  versum  facientes  totum  ilium  decursum,  non  sex 
vel  quinque  partes,  ex  quibus  constat  versus,  adspiciunt:  ante  enim 
carmen  ortum  est  quam  observatio  carminis,  ideoque  illud  Fauni  vates- 
que  canebant.  ergo  quem  in  poemate  locum  habet  versificatio,  eum  in 
oratione  compositio.  This  composiiio  verhorum  is  therefore  the  rhythm 
of  prose,  free  tripudic  modtdatio,  masquerading  as  usual  in  a  quantita- 
tive terminology  sufficiently  vague  to  suit  every  tripudic  possibility. 

But  Quintiiian's  orthodoxy  does  not  blind  him  to  the  non-musical  na- 
ture of  the  tripudic  accent:  he  feels  its  peculiar  rigidity  and  sameness. 
Instit.  Orator.  XII.  10.  33 :  Sed  accent  us  quoque  cum  rigore  quodam,  tum 
similitudine  ipsa  minus  suaves  habemus,  quia  ultima  syllaba  nee  acutii 
umquam  excitatur  nee  flexa  circumducitur,  sed  in  gravem  vel  duas  graves 
cadit  semper,  itaque  tanto  est  sermo  Graecus  Latino  iucundior,  ut  nostri 
poetae,  quotiens  dulce  carmen  esse  voluerunt,  illorum  id  nominibus  exor- 
nent. 

The  new  art  of  the  hellenized  tripudium  begins  now  to  be  more  con- 
spicuous in  our  literary  tradition:  Spartianus,  Hadrianus  16.  3  (p.  17 
Peter).     Floro  poetae  scribenti  ad  se: 
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Ego  nolo  Caesar  esse 
I  lit 

A-G     A-G|    AG  AG 


1  wic/|l  11  A 

Ambulare  per  Britannos 
III  I 

A  -0-A-Gl  A    -    A  A  -  G 

Saltitare  per  Germanos 
A-O-A-GI  A  -  A     A-G 

Scythicas  pati  pruinrs, 
II  II 

AG      AG  I  A-A-G 
rescripsit  Hadrianus: 

Ego   nolo    Florus  esse 
I  t  •  I 

AG    A-G  I    A-G   AG 


s/  i  ol  i     A  i    J. 


Ambulare   per  tabernas 
I  III 

A   -  0-A-Gl  A  -A  AG 

w'vr      1     C/|      1  1       1      J. 

Latilare  per  popinas 
III  I 

A  -  A-G|  A  -  A  A-G 

Culices  pati    rotundos. 
II  II 

A  -  G      A-G|    A-A-G 
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Ibid.  25.  gjp.  27  Peter)  £t  moriens  quidem  hos  versus  fedsse  dicitur: 

I    ^'w    ^     w«^  oil       ^  ^ 


Animula  vagula  blandula 
lilt 

A  -  A  -G       A-G°l     A  -  0-G 


Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
II  II 

A-G    A-A-Gl  A-O-G 


1  1       >tl>:.|lAw 

Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
I  I  I  I 

A   -   A    A-A-GI  A-A-G 

Pallidula  rigida  nudula, 
I  I  It 

A-A-G     A-G°|  A-O-G 

I     I     ^  ^\    ^  ^     I    ^ 

Nee  ut  soles  dabis  iocos. 
I  I  I  I 

AG    AG  I  AG     A-G 


Everywhere  the  classic  dualism  of  modulatio  et  metrum  has  given  place 
to  the  new  art  of  modulatio  cum  metro:  the  zero  thesis  is  discarded  and 
the  grave  thesis  no  longer  exaggerated. 

The  first  full  blast  of  the  new  music  greets  our  ears  in  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris,  with  which  we  may  date  the  literary  beginning  of  modem  Euro- 
pean accentual  rhythm: 

V.  I.     (Riese,  Anthologia  Latina,  No.  200), 

Cras  amet  qui  numquam  amavit  quique  amavit  eras  ametl 
•  I  I  I  I         I      I  I  I 

A-A-G     A  -A       I       A-A-G  II  A-  A     A-Gl    A-A-G 


Here  we  find  the  Italic  rhythm  so  perfectly  modulated  to  the  Hellenic 
verse-beat  that  the  ear  readily  loses  the  consciousness  of  the  tripudic 
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ground-tone.   The  quantitative  dress  is  all  that  separates  it  from  modern 

rhythm. 

V.  2, 

Ver  novum,  ver  iam  canorum;  vere  natus  orbis  est, 
t  I  t  t  I  t  t  I 

A-  A-G       A  -A  I  A-A-G  IIA-G     A-G  lA-G  -A 


V.  "l 

Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nubent  alites, 
til  I  I  I  I        I 

AG  A-A-G   lA-A-GllA-G    A-G*^|A-0-G 


v.  4, 

£t  nemus  comam  resolvit  de  maritis  imbribus. 
Ill  II  III 

A-A-G     A-G  I    A-A-G  II A   -AA-G°|A-0-G 

V.  5, 

iA±^|iwi*||lo  l*|iw* 

Cras  amorum  copulatrix  inter  umbras   arborum 
II  I         I  I  I  I         I 

A-A    A-G°  I    A-O-A-GIJA-G     A-G°lA-0-G 

v.  6, 


iw*        >t^|Al^||i>ti^|iw^ 

Implicat  casas  virentis  de  flagello  myrteo, 
III  I  I         I  I         I 

A-O-G    A-Gj    A-A-G  II  A-A  A-G*^|     A-O-G 
V.7, 

i    a1j.i±o    ij.||i^   ii   j-jA     J. 

Cras  Dione  iura  dicit  fulta  sublimi  throno. 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

A-AA-GIA-G    A-GII  A-G    A-A-GiA     -G 

The  charm  of  this  rhythmus  cum  metro  reveals  to  us  what  a  world  of 
rhythmic  melody  the  genius  of  a  Lucretius,  a  Catullus,  and  a  Vergil, 
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might  have  left  us,  had  it  been  unhampered  by  the  classic  convention  of 
the  fhythmus  et  metrum,  with  its  artificial  assertion  of  the  G  and  O  theses. 
The  new  movement  attains  literary  recognition  in  the  poetae  navelli 
of  Terentianus;  cf.  Keil  VI.  p.  400,  2528;  p.  384,  1973;  p.  383,  1922;  p. 
385,  1994.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear  of  echoes  of  tripudic  truth 
in  the  discussions  of  the  school:  Gellius  VI  (VII).  6.  7:  Annianus  poeta 
praeter  ingenii  amoenitates  litterarum  quoque  veterum  et  rationum  in 
litteris  oppido  quam  peritus  fuit  et  sermocinabatur  mira  quadam  et  sdta 
suavitate.  Is  affaUm  ut  admodum  prima  acuta,  non  media,  pronuntiabat 
atque  ita  veteres  locutos  esse  censebat.  Itaque  se  audiente  Probum 
grammaticum  hos  versus  in  Plauti  Cistellaria  legisse  dicit: 

II  III  III 

Potine  tu  homo  f  acinus  fa  cere  strenuum? — alio  rum  affatim  est, 
II  I  II  III 

Qvd  fadant;  sane  ego  me  nolo  fortem  perhiberi  virum, 

causamque  esse  hvdc  accentui  dicebat,  quod  ajjatim  non  essent  duae  par- 
tes orationis,  sed  utraque  pars  in  unam  vocem  coaluisset,  sicuti  in  eo  quo- 
que, quod  exadversum  dicimus,  secundam  syllabam  deberi  acui  existima- 
bat,  quoniam  una  non  duae  essent  partes  orationis;  itaque  ita  oportere 
apud  Terentium  legi  dicebat  in  his  versibus: 

I  I  I  I  I  I 

In  quo  haec  discebat  ludo,  exadversum  loco 
Tostrina  erat  quaedam. 

Here  then  we  have  an  appeal  to  the  rhyihmus  cum  metro  of  Plautus  and 
Terence  as  a  safe  guide  to  accurate  accentuation.  Addebat  etiam,  quod 
ad  praeverbium  turn  ferme  acueretur,  cum  significaret  kirlTaaLv,  quam 
intentionem  nos  dicimus,  sicut  adfabre  et  admodum  et  adprobe  dicuntur. 
But  Gellius  proceeds,  as  before  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Ni- 
gidius  Figulus,  to  confuse  counsel  with  words  of  Hellenizing  orthodoxy: 
Cetera  quidem  satis  commode  Annianus.  Sed  si  banc  particulam  sem- 
per, cum  intentionem  significaret,  acui  puta\it,  non  id  perp)etuum  vide- 
tur;  nam  et  adpotus  cum  didmus  et  adprimus  et  adprime,  intentio  in  his 
omnibus,  neque  tamen  ad  particula  satis  commode  accentu  acuto  pro- 
nuntiatur.  Adprobus  tamen,  quod  significat  valde  probus,  non  infitias  eo, 
quin  prima  syllaba  acui  debeat.  Caecilius  in  comoedia,  quae  inscribitur 
Triumphus,  vocabulo  isto  utitur: 
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t  It  lit 

Hierocles  hospes  est  mi  adulescens  adprobus. 

Num  igitur  in  istis  vocibus,  quas  non  acui  diximus,  ea  causa  est,  quod 
syllaba  insequitur  natura  longior,  quae  non  ferme  patitur  acui  priorem 
in  vocabulis  syllabarum  plurium  quam  duarum?  Adprimum  autem  longe 
primum  L.  Livius  in  Odyssia  dicit  in  hoc  versu: 

Ibidemque  vir  summus  adprimus  Patroclus. 

Idem  Livius  in  Odyssia  praemodum  didt,  quod  significat  supra  tnodum, 
dictumque  est  quasi  praeter  modutn;  in  quo  scilicet  prima  syllaba  acui 
debebit. 

The  native  character  of  the  new  art  is  implied  in  the  titles  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  school  of  the  poetae  neoterici;  e.g.,  the 
Fescennini  and  Falisca  of  Annianus,  the  Opuscula  Ruralia  of  Septimius 
Serenus. 

Annianus,  Falisca  (Baehrens,  Fragmenta  Poeiarum  Romanorum  374): 

Quando  flagella   iugas,  ita  iuga, 
t  t  t  t 

A  -  G   A-A-Gl  AG       A  -  A-G 

V  i  t  i  s  et  ulmus  u  t  i  simul  e  a  n  t ; 
t  t  t  t 

AG    A-A-GIA-G      A  -  AG 


t      ^t_      .    I  _t_    ^        J.  _t 


Nam  nisi  sint  parib-us  fruticibus, 
t  t  t  t 

A-A-Gl     AG       A- AG 


Umbra  necat  teneras  Amineas. 
t  t  t  t 

AG      A-G  I    A-G  A   -  A-G 


The  fourth  thesis  in  each  verse  is  coquettishly  non-quantitative.  The 
rhythm  is  everywhere  an  accentual  jingle,  to  which  quantity  accrues  as 
an  irrelevant  refinement. 
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Septimius  Serenus,  Opuscula  Ruralia  (Baehrens  386) : 

Animula  miserula   properiter   obiit 


A-A-G     A-A-GIA-A-G      A-G 


Ibid., 


Inquit  amicus  ager  domino: 
I  I  I  I 

A-G  A-A-G    I  A-G      A-G 

Si  bene  mi  facias,  memini. 
I  I  I  I 

A  -  A      Al     A-G       A-  G 


Alphius  Avitus,  Libri  Excdlentiutn  (Baehrens  383) : 

Tum  litterator  creditos 
II  II 

A  -  A-0-A-G°|     A-O-G 

Ludo  Faliscum  liberos, 
II  II 

A-G      A-A.G°   I  A-O-G 

Causatus  in  campi  patens 
I         II  I 

A-A-G  A-A-Gl    A-G 

Exteraque  muri  ducere, 
I  I  II 

A-A-G      A-G°|    A-O-G 

w«w  ±    J.       1    i  J.    I  >t  ... 

Spatiando  paulatim  trahit 
I  III 

A-A-G     A-A-G  I  A-G 
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Hostilis  ad  valli  latus. 
t         I  t  t 

A-A-G    A  .  A-GI  A-G 


Terentianus,  De  Syllabis  (Keil  VI.  334,  279): 

Syllabas  quae  rite  metro   congruunt  heroico, 
II  II  t        i  II 

A-O-G     A  -  A-G|  A -Gil  A-O-G    |  A-A-O-G 

i^       1        ^    ^\    I   1    a,     \\     I       wljullwi 

Captus  ut  meus  ferebat,  disputatas  attuli 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I        I 

A-G    A  -  AG  I  A-A-G°  II  A  -  0-A-G°|  A-O-G 

Versibus  sane  modorum  quo  sonora  levitas 

II  II  I  III 

A-O-G      A-GI  A-A-G  ||  A  -  A   A-G°|  A-O-G 

Addita  stili  levaret    siccioris  taedium. 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

A-O-G    A-&I  A-A-Gl  A-0-A-G1  A-O-G 

The  theory  of  the  new  accentual  rhythm  begins  to  find  vague  expres- 
sion in  the  inadequate  terminology  of  hellenizing  tradition:  Marius 
Victorinus  (ex  Aphthonio),  Keil  VI.  41,  De  Rhythmo:  Exigit  locus  et 
temponun  inter  se  vicina  cognatio  ut,  priusquam  pedum  disputationem 
adgrediar,  de  rhythmi  conditione  pauca  dicam:  cuius  origo  de  arsi  et 
thesi  manare  dinoscitur.  nam  rhythmus  est  pedum  temporumque  iunc- 
tura  velox  divisa  in  arsin  et  thesin  vel  tempus  quo  syllabas  metimur. 
latine  numerus  dicitur,  ut  Vcrgilius  'numeros  mcmini,  si  verba  tenerem. 
differt  autem  rhythmus  a  metro,  quod  metrum  in  verbis,  rhythmus  in 
modulatione  ac  motu  corporis  sit;  et  quod  metrum  pedum  sit  quaedam 
compositio,  rhythmus  autem  temporum  inter  se  ordo  quidam;  et  quod 
metrum  certo  numero  syllabarum  vel  pedum  finitum  sit,  rhythmus  autem 
numquam  numero  circumscribatur.  nam  ut  volet,  protrahit  tempora, 
ita  ut  breve  tempus  plerumque  longum  elBciat,  longum  contrahat.    Here 
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we  have  as  exact  a  definition  of  the  tripudic  substructure  of  Latin 
verse  as  the  scientific  terminology  of  the  time  will  permit.  Our  author 
says,  that  in  view  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  time-beats  of 
tripudic  and  quantitative  verse,  he  must  speak  of  the  tripudic  basis  of 
meirum  before  discussing  metrum  itself.  Rhythmus  has  its  thesis  and 
arsis  too.  It  is  the  speedy  union  of  feet  and  time-beats  in  order  of 
thesis  and  arsis  (rhythmus  cum  metro),  Metrum  lies  in  words  and  syl- 
lables, rhythmus  in  stress  modulation  (modulatione  ac  motu  corporis). 
Metrum  is  a  putting  together  of  feet:  rhythmus  a  definite  order  of 
time-beats.  Metrum  is  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  syllables  and 
feet;  rhythmus  is  never  so  circumscribed,  for  it  may  at  will  lengthen  or 
shorten  its  time-beats. 

The  principle  of  rhythmus  cum  metro  becomes  now  a  part  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine.  Keil  VI.  44,  De  Pedibus:  Inter  pedem  autem  et  rhythmum 
hoc  interest,  quod  pes  sine  rhythmo  esse  non  potest,  rhythmus  autem 
sine  pede  decurrit.  non  enim  gradiuntur  mele  pedum  mensionibus,  sed 
rhythmis  fiunt. 

The  universality  of  the  accentual  thesis  throughout  the  Roman  world 
is  signally  illustrated  in  the  hexameters  of  Commodian: 

Commodian,  Carmina  (Dombart),  Praefatio  Instructionum,  p.  5, 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat 
I  I  I  I  t  I 

A-A-O-GI   A-G  HAG    A-A-G  |  A-A  -G 

Tripudic  modulation  or  rhythmus  is  everything:  quantity  an  accidental 
and  irrelevant  dress,  usually  ignored. 


Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  saeculi  meta 
II  I  III 

A-O-A  -  G  I  AG     II  A   -   A-0-G°    A-O-GI  A-G 


Aetemum  fieri,    quod  discredunt  i  n  s  c  i  a   corda. 
II  I  II  I 

A-A-G    I    A  -G  II    A  -  A-A.G°   A-G-GlA-G 
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i^^l^^^'w^:^   II  i.i.^     X         %^>&|      i.      ^ 

Ego  similiter  erravi   tempore   multo 
I  I  I  I  I  I 

A-G|  A  -  A-G  ||A-A-G°    A-    0-G|    A-G 

Fana  prosequendo  parentibus  insciis  ipsis; 
I  t         I  t  I  I 

A-G°  I  A-0  -  A  -  G  II  A-A-0-G°    A-  O-  G  I  A-G 


1       ^j.|l       1>:.||1^      II      j.|i       1^ 

Abstuli  me  tandem  inde  legendo  de  lege. 
I  I  t  I  t  I 

A-0-G|A-A-G    HAG    A-A-G|A-A-G 

Testifico  Dominum:   doleo  pro  civica  turba, 
fit  It  I 

A-A-Gl    A-G    II    A-G    A-  A-O-G  |   A-G 

i.wC/|       i.  JL^II^^'w^         w'w  J.       %^»|i.^ 

Inscia  quod  pergit  periens  deos  quaerere  vanos; 
I  I  t  I  II 

A-O-GI  A  -    A-GII      A-G        A    -     A-0-GlA-G 


I      ^•^l       1        1      ell    1    1     J.        1       ^   J-li       JL 

Ob    e  a    perdoctus  ignaros   instruo  verum. 
I  I  t  I  I  t 

A-  A    I   A-A-GII  A-A-G°  A-O-Gl  A-G 

In  Commodian  the  native  Italico-Keltic  principle  of  rhyme  emerges 
along  with  its  natural  source,  the  tripudic  rhythm  of  contrasted  stress- 
groups  (Latin:  numerus;  Keltic:  rtm,  whence  our  rime,  adulterated  to 
rhyme  by  analogy  to  rhythm) : 

nsiructiones  II.  38  (p.  no  Dombart), 

lwJ.|ii.i||ii^        1  ^jl|       1.     ^ 

Incolae  caelorum   futuri  cum    Deo  Christo 
I  I  I  I  t  t 

A-O-G  lA-A-Gil    A-A-G     A    -  A-Gl     AG 
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A   1  ^1     1    w«w   a.'   II A  ±  >>     I   <,\l     1  J. 

Tenente  principium,  vidente  cuncta  de  caelo, 
t  t  t  t  t  I 

A-A-Gl    A-A-G||A-A-G     A-G|A-A-G 

When  we  thus  contemplate  the  visage  of  the  Italic  Muse  with  the  quan- 
titative mask  laid  aside,  the  hollow  sham  of  hellenizing  tradition,  and 
the  utter  error  of  modern  scansion  are  revealed  in  all  their  nakedness. 
The  Latin  hexameter  throughout  the  entire  life  of  Latin  speech  was 
merely  a  quantitative  Saturnian  modulated  more  or  less  artificially  to 
the  Greek  verse-beat. 


J.        y^^  y^       .A.       |%^'%^.A.||w'vC/  i.       JL^^C^        X.A. 

Simplicitas,  bonitas  habitet  in  corpore  vestro; 
•                 t                    •                  t  t  I 

A-A-G    I     A-  Gil    A-G  A-A-O-GjA-G 


11   ^  |1  1  c.||^«^     I  ^    1  .i|  1  1  J. 

Irasci  nolite  sine  causa  frptri  devoto; 
I  t         t  tit 

A-A-G  :A-A-G||    a  -  A-G    A-GjA-A-G 


The  tripudic  rhythm  has  no  difficulty  with  the  paeon  in  the  third  foot. 

w'wwl%:^|Mt.A.||         1  JL  Iv/lw  C^|1.A. 

Recipietis  enim  quicquid  feceritis  ab    illo. 
t  t  t  t  t  t 

A  -  0-A-G  I  AG  II  A2  -  G°     AG- A-0  -  G  I  A-  G 


1  w'w.A.|  1         .A.||%L1%^C/  1%^^|1.A. 

Hoc  placuit  Christo  resurgere  mortuos    imo 
t  t  t         t  t  t 

A    -    A-G|    A- G!!A-A-0-G°   A-0-G|A-G 

1     Aj.|1w«w    c.     II 1      I     lo     l^jAlj. 

Cum  svds  corporibus,  et  quod  ignis  ussit  in  aevo, 
t  t  t  t  t  t 

A  -A-Gj   A-A-G     IjA-  A-  AG    A-G|A-A-G 

The  contrast  of  stresses  or  of  stress-groups  is  the  whole  rationale  of  the 
ItaUco-Keltic  tripudiiun. 
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Sex  milibus  annis  conpletis  mundo  finite. 
I  I  t  t  t  t 

A  -  A-O-G  I  A-G!|  A-A-G     A-  G|  A-A-G 

i     wo      |iw«W-l-||l       JL  Aio|      11    J. 

Vertitur  interea  caelum   tenore  mutato; 
I  I  t  t  t  I 

A-O-G  I  A  -  A  -  G II A  -  G     A-A-Gj  A-A-G 

The  classic  rhythmic  alternation  and  coincidence  of  tripudic  and  quan- 
titative verse-beat  has  become  stereot)^d. 

1    -l>a.|A±|ll     wJL     1      l^\ll^ 

Conbunmtur  enim  impii  time  igne  divino, 
t         t  t  lit 

A-G-A-G  |A-G||A«-0-G   A  -  A-G|A-A-G 

Ij.       Aj.|1      i||lj.       w»wlc.|>tl-a. 

Ira  Dei    summi    ardet  creatura  gemendo. 
till  t  I 

AG    A-G|A-GI!A-G       A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


1      w     1  J.|    >t    ±     II    1      w«wO      1  J-l       1     1  J. 

Dignitosi  tamen  et  genere  nati  praeclaro 
lit  It  I 

A-O-A-Gl  A-G  |!A  -  A-G    A-G|    A-A-G 

lwl>:.|A^||i        1-1    ^|11* 

Nobilesque  viri  sub  Antichristo  devicto 
It  I  It  I 

A-O-A-G  !  A-G||  A  -  A-O-A-GI  A-A-G 

1      11^|Ajl||1*      11jl|11^ 

Ex  praecepto  Dei    rursum  viventes  in  aevo, 
t  t  t  t  t  t 

A  -  A    A-G  I  A-GII  A-G     A-A-Gj  A-A-G 

loAsllj-llllw-.-       1    ^  \l   I    ^ 

Mille  quidem  annis  ut  serviant  Sanctis  et  Alto 
lift  t  t 

A-G    A-G    jA-GIJA-A-O-G      A-G|  A-A-G 
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Sub  iugo  servili,  ut  portent    victualia    collo, 
t  tit  t  t 

A -A-G  A- A-GIA- A-G^ll     A  -  O-A-O-Gl  A-G 


The  absolute  dominance  of  the  tripudic  consciousness  is  conspicuous  in 
such  lines  as  the  last. 


Ut  iterum  autem  iudicentur  regno  finito. 
t  t  t  t  t  t 

A  -  A  -  G  I  A-G°ll  A-O-A-G   ""A-GIA-A-G 


NuUificantes  Deum  conpleto  millesimo  anno 
t  t  I  tit 

A-O-O-A-G  I    A-G  II  A  -  A-G    A- A-0-G|  A-G 

I      I    ^\     I    I    ^        II   1  Iwoi^lli^ 

Ab  igne  peribunt  cum  montibus  ipsi  liquendo. 
t  It  It  t 

A-A-Gl  A-A-G     II  A  -    A-O-G    A.G|A-A-G 

1  la-|lw«wa-l|ia->t*iwo|la- 

In  bustis  et  tumulis  omnis  caro  redditur  acto: 
t  It  lit 

A  -A-G  I A  -  A-GIIA-G-A-G*^  A-O-G  |  A-G 

Demergunt  inferno,  traduntur  poena  in  aevo. 
t  lilt  I 

A-A-G     I  A-A-G  II  A-A-G     AG  |A-A-G 

Ostenduntur  illis  et  leguntur  gesta  de  caelo: 
t  t  til  t 

A-O-A-GjA-G  IIA-A-A-G    A-G|  A-A-G 

Mem  o  r  i  a  prisca  debito  et  merita  digno, 
t  t  I  I  I  I 

A   -  A-GI    A-GJI     A-G   A  -  A-  G|  A-G 
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Merces  in  perpetuo    secundum  facta  t3n:anno. 
t  t  t  t  t  I 

A-O-Gl  A- A -Gil  A-A  -  G        A-GjA-A-G 

Omnia  non  possum  conprehendere  parvo  libello. 
t  t  I  I  t  f 

A-O-Gj  A  -  A-G°||  A    -   O-A-O-G   A-GjA-A-G 

1    Iw     ...    I    1      ...   Ill      w'w...       1    O   I  A     la. 

Curiositas  docti  inveniet  nomen  in  isto. 
t  t  f  I  t  t 

A-A-O-Gj     A-GIIA  -  A-G    A-G  jA-A-G 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  what  we  have  in  the  hexameter  of  Commodian 
is  the  tripudium  modulated  without  quantity  to  the  verse-beat  of  the 
classic  verse:  rhytkmus  cum  ictu  metrico^  or  rhyihmus  doctus. 

The  like  phenomenon  greets  us  in  the  popular  rhythms  of  the  street, 
where  of  course  the  natural  trochaic  modulation  prevails:  Vopiscus,  Vita 
Aureliani  6:  Privati  huius  multa  extant  egregia  fadnora.  nam  erum- 
pentes  Sarmatas  in  Illyrico  trecentis  praesidiariis  solus  adtiivit.  refert 
TheocliuSyCaesareanorumtemponunscriptor,  Aurelianummanu  sua  bello 
Sarmatico  una  die  quadraginta  et  octo  interfedsse,  plurimis^autem  et 
diversis  diebus  iiltra  nongentos  quinquaginta,  adeo  ut  etiam  ballistia 
pueri  et  saltatiimculas  in  Aurelianum  tales  componerent,  quibus  diebus 
festis  militariter  saltitarent: 


Mille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille   decollavimus, 
I  t  I  t  t  t  t  I 

A-G      A-G  !    A-G      A-G  II    A-G^  |  A-0-A-O-G 

1c.Aj.I1c.  lc.||lc.|l-lwa. 

Unus  homo  mille,  mille,  mille  decollavimus: 
A-G   A-G  I    A-G      AG  ||    A-G^l  A-O-A-O-G 

Ic      lc.|lc      IcIIAj.      1      1|11j. 

Mille,  mille,  mille,  mille  bibat  qui  mille  occidit, 
I  t  I  I  t  t  t  t 

AG     A-G  I    AG      A-GIIA-G      A-A    I  A-AG 
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Tan  turn  vini  nemo  habet  quantum  fudit  sanguinis. 
I  III  I  III 

A-G      A-GI  A-G   A-GII  A-G     A-Gl  A-O-G 


Haec  video  esse  perfrivola,  sed  quod  supra  scriptus  auctor  ita  eadem  ut 
sunt  Latina  suis  scriptis  inseruit  tacenda  esse  non  credidi.  idem  apud 
Mogontiacum  tribunus  legionis  sextae  Gallicanae  Francos  inruentes, 
cum  vagarentur  per  totam  Galliam,  sic  adflixit,  ut  trecentos  ex  his  cap- 
tivos  septingentis  interemptis  sub  corona  vendiderit.  unde  iterimi  de  eo 
facta  est  cantilena: 


Mille  Francos',  mille  simul   Sarmatas  occidimus, 
11  11  •  f  I        I 

A-G      A-G   I    AG    A-G°||  A -0-G|  A-A-O-G 

Mille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille  Persas  quaerimus. 
f  f  •  f  f  f  II 

AG      AG  I    AG     A-GII    AG    A-Gl     A-O-G 

The  native  tripudic  verse-beat  continued,  of  course,  everywhere  in 
vogue,  where  the  influences  of  Hellenism  failed  to  extend;  so  throughout 
the  depths  of  the  social  strata,  as  well  as  in  secluded  Ireland: 

Marcellus,  De  Medicamentis  171, 

i*         w«wj.|±j.        J,-..||l>:.       1        1      |iiw^ 

Terram  t  e  n  e  o,  herbam  lego:  prosit  ad  quod  te  coUigo. 
AG  A  -  G|  A-G     A-G  ||   AG     A  -  A    |  A-A-O-G 

Ibid.  71, 

1        >t-..|i>:.||l     l^    \    I      La. 

Nec  parit  mula,  nee  lapis  fert  lanam; 
A  -  A-G|  A-G  II  A- A-G  |  A  -  A-G 

1       1       l^jA-..       i^ljilw^lii-.. 

Nec  huic  morbo  caput  crescat:    si  creverit,  tabescat. 

A-  A      A-GjA-G      A-G    ||  A  -  A-O-G  j  A-A-G 

Ibid.  154, 

I   I   ^  I  I     I       I    ^ 


Pastores  te  invenerunt,  sine  manibus  collegerunt, 
A-A-G jA-A-O-A-G    ||     A    -    A-  G°|A-0-A-G 
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Sine  foco  coxerunt,  sine  dentibus  comederunt. 
A  -  AG  I  A-A-G   II    A  -  A-G-G  |     A-  A-G 

The  later  grammatical  tradition  continues  to  emphasize  the  accentual 
principle  of  rhythmus  cum  metro: 

Charisius,  Keil  I.  289:  Nihil  est  enim  inter  rhythmon  etmetronnisi 
quod  rhythmos  est  metrum  fiuens,  metron  autem  sit  rhytbmos  clausus. 

Diomedes,  Keil  I.  468:  Qmnis  autem  structura  constat  rhythmis  et 
pedibus  et  metris .  rh3rthmi  certa  dimensione  temponmi  tenxunantur  e t  pro 
nostro  arbitrio  nvmc  brevius  artari  nimc  longius  provehi  possimt.  pedes 
certis  syllabanun  temporibus  insistimt  nee  a  legitimo  spatio  imxquam 
recedunt.  metra  sunt  verborum  spatia  certis  pedum  temporibus  alligata. 
sed  neque  rh3rthmis  neque  metris  oratorem  uti  decet,  ne  non  dicere  sed 
carmen  canere  videatur. 

Ibid.  Keil  I.  473:  Rh3rthmus  est  pedum  temporumque  iunctura  cum 
levitate  sine  modo.  alii  sic:  rhythmus  est  versus  imago  modulata,  ser- 
vans  numenun  syllabanmi,  positionem  saepe  sublationemque  contem- 
nens  (B  M).  That  is  to  say,  rhythmus  is  that  modulated  form  of  tripudic 
rhythm,  which  reproduces  the  quantitative  verse-beat,  but  often  pays  no 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  thesis  or  arsis. 

Ibid.  474:  Metrum  est  pedimx  iimctura  nimiero  modoque  finita.  vel 
sic:  metnmi  est  compositio  pedum  ordine  statu  to  decurrens  modimx 
positionis  subladonisque  conservans.  darius  sic,  metrum  est  quod  certis 
pedum  quantitatibus  qualitatibusque  rhythmo  discriminatur.  distat 
enim  metrum  a  rhythmo,  quod  metrum  certa  qualitate  ac  niunero  sylla- 
barum  temporumque  finitur  certisque  pedibus  constat  ac  clauditur, 
rhythmus  autem  temporum  ac  syllabanun  pedumque  congruentia  in 
infinitiun  multiplicatur  ac  profluit. 

Maximus  Victorinus,  Keil  VI.  206:  Metrum  quid  est?  Rei  cuiusque 
mensura.  Metnmi  poeticum  quid  est?  Versificandi  disdplina  certa  syl- 
iabarum  ac  temponmi  ratione  in  pedibus  observata.  Metrum  imde  dic- 
tum? Quod  veluti  mensuram  quandam  praestituat,  a  qua  siquid  plus 
minusve  erit,  pes  sive  versus  minime  constabit.  Metro  quid  videtur  esse 
consimile?  Rhythmus.  Rhythmus  quid  est?  Verborum  modulata  com- 
positio non  metrica  ratione,  sed  numerosa  scansione  ad  iudicium  aurium 
examinata,  ut  puta  veluti  sunt  cantica  poetarum  vulgarium.  Rhythmus 
ergo  in  metro  non  est?    Potest  esse.    Quid  ergo  distat  a  metro?    Quod 
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rhythmus  per  se  sine  metro  esse  .potest,  metrum  sine  rhythmo  esse  non 
potest,  quod  Uquidius  ita  definitur,  metrum  est  ratio  cirni  modulatione, 
rhythmus  sine  ratione  metrica  modulatio.  plerumque  tamen  casu  quo- 
dam  etiam  invenies  rationem  metricam  in  rhythmo,  non  artificii  obser- 
vatione  servata,  sed  sono  et  ipsa  modulatione  ducente.  The  docta  modu- 
latio, that  is  such  modulation  of  the  tripudiiun  as  will  produce  the  quan- 
titative verse-beat,  will  often  exhibit  a  quantitative  structure  without 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  and  because  of  the  strong  quantita- 
tive implication  of  the  Latin  a ccent ;  not  so,  however,  with  the  rustica  modu- 
lotto,  or  the  unhellenized  tripudium,  because  of  the  Protean  character  of 
the  tripudic  foot. 

The  first  clear  reference  to  the  rustica  modulatio  is  made  by  the  Vener- 
able Bede,  who  was  in  intimate  touch  with  the  unhellenized  Keltic  tri- 
pudium of  the  Irish  convents: 

Beda,  Keil  VII.  258,  De  Arte  Metrica, 

Haec  de  metris  eminentioribus  commemorasse  sujficiat,  quorimi  exem- 
pla  copiosiora  apud  scriptores  invenimus.  praeterea  simt  metra  alia  per- 
plura,  quae  qui  in  libris  centimetrorum  simplicibus  monstrata  exemplis 
quisque  cupit  reperiet.  reperiuntvu:  quaedam  et  in  insigni  illo  volumine 
Porphyrii  poetae,  quo  ad  Constantinum  Augustiun  misso  meruit  de  exilio 
liberari,  quae,  quia  pagana  erant,  nos  tangere  non  libuit.  videtur  autem 
rhythmus  metris  esse  consimilis,  quae  est  verborum  modulata  compo- 
sitio,  non  metrica  ratione,  sed  numero  syllabarum  ad  iudicium  aurium 
examinata,  ut  sunt  carmina  vulgarium  poetarum.  et  quidem  rhythmus 
per  se  sine  metro  esse  potest,  metnmi  vero  sine  rhythmo  esse  non  potest, 
quod  liquidius  ita  definitur:  metrum  est  ratio  cum  modulatione,  rhyth- 
mus modulatio  sine  ratione.  plenmique  tamen  casu  quodam  invenies 
etiam  rationem  in  rhythmo,  non  artifid  moderatione  servata,  sed  sono 
et  ipsa  modulatione  ducente,  quem  vulgares  poetae  necesse  est  rustice, 
docti  fadant  docte. 

This  docta  modulatio  involves  not  only  the  native  tripudic  verse-beat 
but  also  the  quantitative  suggestion,  because  by  hypothesis  it  is  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  tripudic  feet  as  will  suggest  naturally  the  structural 
or  quantitative  verse-beat  as  well.  Consequently,  such  rhythms  admit 
either  the  simple  tripudic  verse-beat  or  the  quantitative:  quo  modo  et 
ad  instar  iambici  metri  pulcherrime  factus  est  h)minus  ille  praeclarus, 
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Rex  aeterne  domine,  rerum  creator  omnium, 
If  lit  I  If 

A  -  A  AG  I    A  -  G°||  A-  G      A-A-  G°  [  A-O-G 

Qui  eras  ante  saecula  semper  cum  patre  filius, 

A  -  A-G    A-G°|  A-  0-Gll  A-G       A  -  A-G°  jA-O-G 

et  aiii  Ambrosiani  non  paud.  Thus  the  absence  of  the  initial  arsis  is  a 
matter  of  indifference:  the  whole  principle  of  modulation  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tripudic  feet  is  iambic. 

Item  ad  formam  metri  trochaici  canunt  hymnum  de  die  iudicii  per 
alphabetum, 


Apparebit  repentina  dies  magna  domini, 
II  I  •  I  I  II 

A-O-A-G  I      A    -    A-G  II  A-G     AG  |     AG 

1      lij.|lj.       1o||1-1j-|1wj. 

Fur  obscura  velut  nocte    improvisos  occupans. 
•  II  II  III 

A  -  A  A-G!  A-G      A-G||A-0-A-G°|  A-O-G 


Accordingly,  we  may  posit  for  the  period  of  the  Christian  hymns  three 
artistic  types: 

A.  Metrica  Modulatio:  Tripudic  rhythm  modulated  to  the  Greek 
verse-beat,  with  quantity  as  a  superficial  dress. 

B.  Rhythmica  Modulatio:  Tripudic  rhythm  modulated  to  the  Greek 
verse-beat,  but  without  intentional  quantity. 

C.  Rustica  Modulatio:  Tripudic  rh>thm  pure  and  simple,  without 
trace  of  intentional  modulation  to  the  Greek  verse-beat,  and  of  course 
therefore  without  intentional  quantity. 

D.  Aequivoca  Modulatio:  An  alternation  within  the  same  strophe  or 
even  within  the  same  verse  between  the  quantitative  and  the  tripudic 
verse-beat.  An  example  of  this  hybrid  modulation  is  afforded  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  by  St.  Augustine's  Psalmus  Abecedarius  in  DonatisUis, in  which 
the  apparent  trochaic  modulation  relapses  from  time  to  time  into  the 
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pure  tripudic.  The  type  abounds  in  Keltic  Ireland,  where  the  helleniza- 
tion  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium  was  longest  delayed.  It  is  to  this 
Keltic  tradition  of  the  tripudium  that  our  attention  must  now  be  directed, 
and  the  centres  of  interest  will  be  the  Irish  Liber  Hymnarum  and  the 
Bangor  AtUiphonarium. 

VI.  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Accentual  Rhythm. — Before  parting 
with  the  Italic  tripudium  and  resuming  our  study  of  the  Keltic  tradi- 
tion as  evidenced  in  Christian  hymnology,  let  us  seek  to  sum  up  in 
concise  outline  the  salient  motives  in  the  evolution  of  Latin  rhythm 
from  the  Saturnian  to  the  Christian  period.  We  wish  to  trace  the 
successive  steps  by  which  the  original  tripudic  verse-foot  with  the 
double  accentual  thesis  was  gradually  lost  to  consciousness  in  its 
artistic  modulation  to  the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  quantitative  verse-foot 
with  the  single  quantitative  thesis,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  modem 
tripudic  verse-foot  with  the  single  accentual  thesis. 

That  the  transition  from  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  single  accent  through  the  mediation  of  the  Greek  quanti- 
tative verse-beat  was  not  accomplished  two  centuries  sooner  must  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  that  aristocratic  hellenomania,  whose  snobberies, 
stupidities,  and  insincerities  from  the  days  of  Ennius  to  the  early 
Empire  we  have  had  ample  occasion  to  notice.  The  glories  of 
Classic  art  were  frittered  away  in  two  hundred  years  of  silly  coquetting 
with  the  fiction  of  a  musical  accent  and  quantitative  rhythm.  The 
immediate  corollary  of  this  hellenizing  fiction  was  the  wholesale  exploi- 
tation of  the  G  and  O  thesis,  which  became  in  consequence  the  very  ear- 
mark of  Classic  artificiality,  and  was  summarily  repudiated  in  the  return 
to  nature  by  the  popular  art  of  the  Empire.  Let  us  outline  briefly  then 
the  curious  history  of  the  Italic  tripudium  from  its  ancient  tripudic 
period  proper  with  the  double  accent  through  the  vagaries  of  Classicism 
with  its  affectations  of  the  G  and  O  thesis  to  the  modem  tripudic  period 
with  the  single  accent. 

The  pathetic  thing  to  observe  at  the  outstart  is  the  fact  that  Saturnian 
art  at  the  time  of  the  Carmen  Arvale  had  already  evolved  within  itself 
all  the  manifold  rhythmic  harmonies  of  the  single,  as  well  as  double 
accent,  and  of  the  G  and  O  tones.  It  was  therefore  prepared  to  repro- 
duce at  once  the  far  simpler  rhythms  of  the  Greek  verse-beat  without  the 
stultifying  intervention  of  the  Classic  period/  Indeed,  all  these  har- 
monies are  present  by  implication  in  the  tripudic  principle.  In  the  tri- 
pudic word-foot 
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1     1     >:/ 

Triumpe 
A-A-G 

we  have  the  twofold  contrast  of  A-A  to  G,  and  of  A  to  A-G.  In  the 
tripudic  word-foot 

Marmar 
A-G 

we  have  the  supplementary  contrast  of  A  to  G.  Thus  the  essential 
aspects  of  quantitative  rhythm  are  soon  dismissed.  .But  far  beyond 
all  this,  the  artistic  modulation  of  the  G  and  O  tones  is  preordained  in 
the  tripudic  word-foot  itself.    The  tripudic  word-foot 

1     w     1    w     ^ 

Advocabitis 
A-O-A-O-G 

forbids  G-G  and  G-A-0  as  reversals  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent, 
and  fixes  the  initial  stress  as  instinctively  A,  the  final  as  instinctively  G. 
Consequently  the  weak- toned  monosyllable  functions  instinctively  as  A 
at  the  beginning  of  the  biaccentual  tripudium,  or  as  G  at  the  tripudic 
close. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  acatalectic  word-feet  are  of  the  type 

1      w      1       ^ 

Advocabit 
A-O-A-G 

with  the  acatalectic  element  in  the  beginning,  thus  determining  the 
strong  artistic  preference  for  restricting  the  O  tone  to  the  first  tripudium 
of  the  tripudic  dipody. 

These  laws  of  stress  contrast  and  stress  modulation,  which  constitute 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Latin  rhythm,  were  fully  developed  in  the 
Carmen  Arvale,  and  suffered  neither  addition  nor  subtraction  in  the 
Aeneid.  They  are  the  laws  of  that  rhythmus  whose  clandestine  doctrine, 
now  at  the  hands  of  brazen  sophistry,  now  of  an  innocent  but  inadequate 
terminology,  ponfronts  us  persistently  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  our  grammatical  tradition,  and  out  of  which  was  born  the  accentual 
rhythm  of  the  Romanic  and  modern  world. 

Let  us  follow  its  story  in  the  light  of  the  monuments  themselves,  as 
they  successively  reveal  it  down  the  ages. 
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A.    The  Satumian  Period:  A  either  thesis  or  arsis;  G  always  arsis;  0 

always  pre-arsis;  A-0  always  thesis  at  the  beginning  of  the  tri- 

pudium,  always  arsis  at  the  end. 

The  splendid  rhjiJimic  possibilities  of  this  ancient  tripudic  rhythm 

confront  us  in  our  earliest  tradition:  Macrobius  V.  20.  i8.    In  libro 

enim  vetustissimorum  carminum,  qui  ante  omnia  quae  a  Latinis  scripta 

sunt  compositus  ferebatur,  invenitur  hoc  rusticum  vetus  carmen, 

Hiberno  pulvere  verno  luto    grandia  farra  camille  metes. 
A-A-G°   A-0-G|A-G    A-G°||   A  -  0-G    A-GjA-A-G     A-G 

Here  we  see  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  in  the  first  expanded  tri- 
pudium  passing  into  the  rhythm  of  the  single  accent  in  the  second  and 
third,  and  returning  to  that  of  the  double  accent  in  the  fourth.  The 
heavy  effect  of  the  single  tripudic  foot  is  lost  in  the  splendid  swing  of 
the  expanded  tripudia,  which  assume  an  imsurpassed  anapaestic-dactylic 
movement.  Every  artistic  principle  is  asserted:  no  G-G,  G-A-0,  and 
the  O  tone  is  confined  to  the  first  tripudiimi  in  each  dipody. 
Varro  de  L.L.  21, 


Novum  vetus  vinum  bibo  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor. 
A-G      A-G  |A-G      A-G||A-G      A-G|    A-G      A-G 

Here  our  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  has  resolved  itself  in  a  trochaic 
movement  of  the  single  accent. 
Carmen  Arvale  2, 

L    ^    I    ^\^    ^        JL     ^\\l    ^    I     I    s.  ^\l     I    ^ 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris. 

A-G  A-G|A-G       A-G||A-G    A- A-O-G  |A- A-G 

The  rhythm  of  the  single  accent  in  the  first  dipody  is  followed  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  double  accent  in  the  second.  The  O  tone  is  confined  to  the 
first  tripudium  in  the  dipody.    The  weak  tone  in  (G)  fimctions  instinc- 
tively as  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  biaccentual  tripudium  {in  pleoris), 
Appius  Claudius,  Festus  317, 

|{J.      w'wA       i.       w>:^|J.^S^ 

^  Qui  animi  compotem   esse 
A  -  A-G°  A -0-G  I  A-G 
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1-:.  ij.|lic.||>tl    w>:.|  w»w    ^ 

Ne  quid  fraudis  stuprique  ferocia   pariat. 
AG       A-G|   A-A- G  ||A-A-0-G|    A-G 

The  0  tone  in  the  first  tripudium  of  the  dipody.    The  weak  tone  quid 

(G)  follows  A. 

Idem  ap.  Prise.  I.  384.  3, 


Amicum  cum  vides  obliviscere  miserias: 
A-A-G    I   A- A-G°||A-0-A-0-G|  A- A  -  G 


Inimicus  si  es  commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 
A-A-G    A-GI  A  -  A-GII  A-A-G    lA-G 


The  0  tone  in  the  first  tripudium  of  the  dipody.  The  two  weak  tones 
si  es  become  rhythmized  as  A-G  under  the  leadership  of  the  stronger  si. 
The  weak  tone  nee  (G)  beeomes  instinctively  A  at  the  head  of  the  bi- 
accentual  tripudium  (nee  libens),  as  also  under  all  circumstances  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rhythmic  series. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  simple  laws  of  the  O  and  G  tones  we  have 
valuable  criteria  of  artistic  crudeness: 
The  Falisean  Cooks,  C.  I.  L.  XI.  3078.  3, 


1        >tj-|llwJ-||ll       >:/|iJ.j. 

Quei  soueis  argutieis   opidque  Volgani 
A  -  A-G  I A-A-0-Gll  A-A  -  G  I   A-A-G 


The  weak  tone  quei  (G)  becomes  instinctively  A  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rhythm  or  of  any  biaeeentual  tripudium  (quei  soueis).  We  may  also 
vindicate  the  art  of  the  cooks  by  eonsonantalizing  the  O  tone  in  the 
second  tripudium.    But  that  apology  fails  for  the  next  verse: 


Gondecorant    saipisume    comvivia  loidosque. 
A-A-G     I  A-A-G- Gil    A  -  A-O-Gl  A-A- G 


Less  artistic  intrusion  of  the  O  tone  in  the  second  tripudium.    The  other 

verses  are  normal. 

Similarly,  Mummius  Triumphator,  C.  I.  L.  541.  i, 
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Ductu  auspicio  imperioque    eius  Achaia  capta 
AG    A-A-G|A-0-0-A-G   ||A-G    A-A-GjA-G 

and  the  concluding  dipody, 


i     w    i      ^     I    i    w     ^ 

Imperator  dedicat 
A-O-A-G   I  A-O-G 


Both  with  the  less  artistic  O  modulation  in  the  second  dipody.     So 
also  V.  3, 


lis:,!     w*w|    1    -.-II     >t      -I.      1-..    |1    w     ^ 

Ob  hasce  res  bene  gestas  quod  in  bello  voverat. 
A -AG    A-A    I  A-Gll    AG     A-G°|A-0-G 

The  weak  tone  ob  (G)  begins  the  biaccentual  tripudium  (and  also  the 
rhythmic  dipody)  as  A.  The  two  weak  tones  quod  in  tripudiate  them- 
selves as  A-G  under  the  lead  of  the  stronger.  Unsustained  rhythm  in 
the  fourth  tripudium. 

The  Vow  of  the  Vertuleii,  C.  I.  L.  1. 1175,  shows  only  one  lapse  from  the 
the  sustained  rhythm  of  the  second  tripudium,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a 
proper  name  (Hercolei) :  V.  4, 


Donu  danunt   Hercolei     maxsume  mereto 
A-G     A-G    I    A.O-G°||   A-O-GI     A-G 

Everywhere  we  recognize  a  greater  or  less  consciousness  of  the  laws  of 
artistic  tripudic  modidation.  In  the  first  place,  the  weak  monosyllable 
G  gravitates  instinctively  to  the  tripudic  arsis,  or  fimctions  as  A  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rhythmic  series  or  of  any  biaccentual  tripudium;  other- 
wise it  never  enters  the  thesis.  In  the  second  place,  the  O  tone  gravi- 
tates instinctively  to  the  first  tripudium  of  the  tripudic  dipody,  leaving 
the  sustained  rhythm  for  the  second. 

The  application  of  these  artistic  criteria  of  tripudic  rhythm  to  the 
Elogia  of  the  Scipios  reveals  the  artistic  gap  between  the  first  and  oldest, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  three  last  and  more  recent,  on  the  other: 
The  Oldest  Elogium  of  the  Scipios,  C.  I.  L.  I.  32, 
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V.  I,  i  l^|iwJ.||ils^^|l^ 

Hone  oino  ploirume  cosentiont  Romai 
A  -  AG"!    A-O-GII  A-A-O-G  I  AG 


V.  2,  ll^liw    j.||Al«,|J<j. 

Duonoro  optumo  fuise  viro 

A-A-G°|A-0-G  II  A-A-G  j  A-G 

Luciom    Scipione:  filios  Barbati 
A-O-G"!  A-0-A-G°||A-0-G|    A-A-G 

V.4,  la.lo|l±«.||li.a:|Alj. 

Consol  censor  aidilis  hie  fuet  a^ud  vos. 
AG    A-Gl  A-A-G  IIA-A-GIA- AG 


V.  s,  1J.^|1w«:,||<^«w<^1c<|1j. 

Hec  eepit  Corsiea    Aleriaque  urbe. 
A-A-G°l   A-0-G°ll    A-O-A-G   I  AG 


V.  6,  1*11       -.lv^c.||ij.|w'<^j. 

Dedet   Tempestatebus  aide  mereto. 
A-G°  I   A  -  0-A-O-  G  II  A-G|     A  -  G 

The  light  acataleetie  tripudium  is  inartistically  plaeed  in  every  verse 
«cept  V.  4.  The  same  level  of  art  appears  in  the  Elogium  of  Atilius 
Calatinus,  to  whieh  Cieero  refers,  Cato  Maior  17.  61.  Apex  estautem 
senectutis  auetoritas.  Quanta  fuit  in  L.  Caecilio  Metello,  quanta  in 
Atilio  Calatino,  in  quern  illud  elogium: 


lw*|iw*||JL  iwJLJi* 

Unieum  plurimae  eonsentiunt  gentes 
A-O-G"  I  A-O-G  II  A  -  A-O-G   I  A-G 

Populi  primarium  f  uisse  virum. 
A-G|  A-A-O-G  ||A-A-G|A-G 

A  standardized  art  announces  itself  in  the  modulation  of  the  three 
later  Scipionic  epitaphs.  Only  two  verses  in  the  entire  eighteen  suggest 
the  cruder  art,  and  even  here  the  violation  of  the  O  law  is  only  apparent, 
but  not  real: 
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The  Second  Elogium  of  the  Sdpios,  C.  I.  L.  I.  30.  i, 


Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus. 
A-A-O-GI  A-O-GII  A-O-Gl  A-A-G 

Lucius,  besides  being  a  proper  name,  may  have  its  i  consonantized  and 

become  A-G,  which  is  imdoubtedly  meant. 

The  Fourth  Elogium  of  the  Scipios,  C.  I.  L.  I.  34.  i, 


1    ^  |w«w    lw-..||il>:.|il-.. 

Magna  sapientia   midtasque  virtutes. 
AG  I    A -A-O-GII   A-A-G  I    AA-G 

Here  too  sapientia  was  undoubtedly  soimded  A-A-G  by  consonantizing 
the  final  i  before  a.  Moreover  even  as  it  is,  it  is  not  the  objectionable 
acatalectic,  but  the  better  accredited  procatalectic  tripudium. 

In  the  three  later  Scipionic  Elogia,  therefore,  we  have  the  fully  devel- 
oped art  of  the  literary  Saturnian,  to  which  we  now  pass.  The  standard 
type  is: 

Livius  I, 

>l    ^         >l*|llc.||iw>:.|llj. 

Virum  mihi  Camena  insece  versutum. 
A-G      A-G  I  A-A-G°||  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

Here  we  have  embodied  all  the  rhythmic  harmonies  of  ancient  and 
modem  art.  The  rhythm  of  the  single  accent  in  the  first  and  third 
tripudium  alternates  with  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  in  the  second 
and  fourth.  The  rhythm  of  the  arsis  is  double  paracatalexis  in  the  first 
tripudium  contrasted  with  single  acatalexis  in  the  third,  and  both  with 
the  standard  keynote  of  procatalexis  in  the  second  and  fourth.  The 
exhaustless  capabilities  of  tripudic  rhythm  are  conspicuously  illustrated 
by  this  standard  literary  t3rpe:  from  a  trochaic  movement  in  the  first 
tripudium  we  pass  on  the  strong  wing  of  the  procatalectic  accent  to  an 
iambic  movement  in  the  second,  then  glide  smoothly  into  the  dactylic 
swing  of  the  third,  and  back  again  on  the  same  powerful  springboard 
of  procatalexis  to  an  iambic  movement  in  the  fourth. 

Here  we  have  reached  the  highwater-mark  of  artistic  modulation,  on 
which  the  stupidity  of  Ennian  propagandism  abruptly  turned  its  back, 
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until  Lucretius  and  Vergil,  amid  the  quagmires  of  the  G  and  O  thesis' 
could  once  more  rediscover  it. 

Similarly,  Naevius  i, 

Novem  lovis  Concordes    filiae  sorores. 
A-G     A-G  I  AA-GIIA-O-G  lA-A-G 


Before  passing  to  the  hdlenizing  period  let  us  observe  the  operation  of 
the  G  and  O  laws  in  a  few  typical  examples  of  the  literary  Satumian: 

Livius  3, 

Mea  puera  quid  verbi  ex  tuo  ore  supra  fugit? 
A    -  A-GI    A-  A-GIIA-A-G  A-GI     A    -    A-G 


The  weak  tone  ex  (G)  f imctions  instinctively  as  A  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rhj^mic  series  or  of  the  biaccentual  tripudium. 

Livius  4, 

Neque  enim  teoblitus  sum  Laertie  noster. 
A -AG     A-A|A-G||A-A    A-0-G|  AG 

The  weak  tone  sum  (G)  functions  as  A  in  its  legitimate  position. 

Li\ius  5,  11    wjLJll     j,||lw-i.|ll    -I. 

Argenteo  polubro   aureo    eclutro. 
A-A-O-Gl  A-A-G°||  A-0-G|A-A-G 

Acatalexis  in  its  favorite  position.    So  too  even  procatalexis  with  O 
tone  (argenteo), 

Livius  9,  1      A±|lw«w^||lA-:.|l       1      -•- 

In  Pylum  adveniens  aut  ibi  ommentans. 
A- A-G    I  A  -AG       A-A-GlA-A-G 


The  weak  ton^s  in  and  aut  occupy  the  points  of  powerful  tripudic  vantage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  procatalectic  tripudium  and  of  each  tripudic 
d\pody. 
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Livius  iS, 

Celsosque  ocris    arvaque    putria  et  mare  magnum. 
A-A-G  A-G°|  A-0-  G°  II     A-  G  A  -  A-Gj    A-  G 

Our  first  case  in  Livius  in  which  the  sustained  rhythm  is  ignored  in  the 
second  tripudium.  Otherwise,  the  weak  tone  et  in  its  position  of  tripudic 
vantage.  If  we  may  suppose  the  original  form  aruus  (from  aruo:  Varro 
de  L.  L.  V.  135,  Aratrum  quod  aruit  terram,  wherefore  also  pascuus  from 
pasco)  to  have  been  known  to  Livius,  then  the  unusual  modulation  will 
give  place  to  the  normal: 


lie.    1    -.-lAw'w    ^  W    iw^l     >l:s:ri     -:. 
Celsosque  ocris  aruaque  putria  et  mare  magnum. 
A-A-G   AG  |A-A  .  G°||  A-O-G  A -A-G|    A-G 

There  is  every  probability  that  this  is  what  Livius  meant. 
Livius  21, 

w'wJ-w'w  J.|ll^||ilA|ilj- 

Simulac  lacrimas  de  ore  noegeo  detersit. 
A-G       A   -   G   lA-A-Gll  A-A-Gj  A-A-G 


The  weak  tone  de  (G)  in  tripudic  safety. 
Livius  24, 

Nexabant  multa  inter  se  flexu  nodorum  dubio. 
A-A-G         A-G|  A-A-Gji  A-G    A-A-G  |     A-G 


Such  stable  word-groups  as  inter  se  apud  nos,  and  the  like,  would  natu- 
rally take  on  even  in  speech  the  rhythm  of  the  tripudic  word-foot,  A-A-G. 

Livius  26, 

1.W    c^     JL    w'w    ^|>Lj.||1      >tjL    J.W    >&|>LJ.j. 

Inferus  an  superus  tibi  fert  deus  funera  Ulixes. 

A-O-G    A-A-G  lA-GJI  A-  A-G°  A-0 -G| A-A-G 

Here  we  have  the  phenomena  of  v.  18  with  the  dipodies  interchanged. 
The  position  of  an  corresponds  to  that  of  et  in  v.  18. 
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Livius  28, 


X     1  a.  II 1  s^    a. 

Topper  citi  ad  aedis    venimits  Circae: 
A-G    A-G|A-A-G°||A-0-G  I    AG 


I    ^     A±|A1j.     ||±j.|1     i* 
Simul  duona  e  o  rum  portant  ad  navis; 
A-G    A-G|A-A-G     ||  A-G    |A-A-G 

Miilta  all  a  in  isdem  inserinuntur 
A-G     A-G|A-A-G°  ||  A-O-O-A  -  G       ... 

The  weak  tones  ad  and  in  are  in  tripudic  position. 
Livius  39, 

Carnis  autem  vinumque  quod    libabant  anclabatur. 
A-G    A-G  I  A- A  -  G  II    A  -  A  A  -  G°    jA-O-A-G 

The  weak  tone  qiwd  (G)  in  tripudic  prominence  as  A.  This  is  our  only 
example  in  Livius  of  acatalexis  in  the  even  position  (anclabatur).  Note 
however  that  it  is  sustained  acatalexis,  A-O-A-G. 

Livius  41, 

w«w   1     ^       I   w'w      -..||il-..|l        1       w-:. 

Puerarum  manibus  confectimi  pulcherrime. 
A-A-G    I     A-G   IIA-A-G   I  A  -  A  -  0-G 


Our  only  example  in  Livius  of  unsustained  procatalexis  {pulcherrime)  in 
the  even  position. 

With  the  aid  of  our  criteria  of  tripudic  modulation  we  shall  now  be 
able  to  show  that  the  art  of  Naevius  differs  from  that  of  Livius  in  its 
freer  tolerance  of  the  O  tone  in  the  even  places: 

Naevius  2.  2, 

Sacra  in  mensa  penatium  ordine  ponuntur. 
A-G     A-G  I  A-A-0-G°l|  A-O-G  |  A  -  A  -  G 

The  weak  tone  in  gravitates  properly  to  the  arsis.    Unsustained  proca- 
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talexis  {penatium)  in  the  even  place;  it  may  however  be  pronounced  with 
consonantal  i  as  sustained,  A-A-G. 

Naevius  2.  3, 

Immolabat  auream  victimam  pulchram. 

A -0-A-G°  |A-0-G°||  A-0-  G    |    A-G 

/\ 
Acatalexis  in  the  second  place;  it  may  be  removed  by  slurring:  auream = 

A-G. 

Naevius  13, 

Blande  et  docte  percontat  Aenea  quo  pacto 
A-G  A-  A-GI  A- A-  G  II  A- AG  I  A  -  AG 


Troiam    urbem    liquerit 
A-G      A-G°|A-0-G 


The  weak  tones  et  and  quo  in  tripudic  prominence.  With  equal  readi- 
ness et  gravitates  to  its  natural  arsis  position,  if  slurred  with  blande: 
blande  et  =  A-G.    Acatalexis  (liquerit)  in  even  place;  here  inescapable. 

Naevius  19, 

Manius   Valerius 
A-O-G  I  A  -  A  -  G 


Consul  partem  exerciti   in  expeditionem  ducit 
A-G    A-G   |A-A-O.G°||    A-0-O-O-A-G     |A-G 

Unsustained  procatalexis  in  the  second  place;  here  not  to  be  explained 
away. 

Naevius  20, 

Transit  Melitam  Romanus  exercitus  insulam 
A-G      AG     I  A  -  A-G  ||A-A-O.G°|  A-O-G 
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Integram  urit  populatur  vastat  rem  hostium  concinnat. 
A-O-G    A-GI     A-A-GIIA-G    A  -  A-O-G  I  A-A-G 


Acatalexis  in  the  unusual  position  {insulam).    Otherwise  the  O  tone  has 
its  normal  field  in  the  odd  places. 

Naevius  21, 

Sin  illos  deserant  fortissimos  viros. 
A-A-G°|A-0-G    II  A-A-O-G  I  A-G 


Light  acatalexis  in  the  second  tripudium,  and  light  procatalexis  in  its 
normal  position.  Naevius'  leaning  towards  freedom  of  O  modulation 
is  becoming  evident.  The  reason  may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  influence 
of  Greek  quantitative  modulation,  which  is  similarly  conspicuous  in  the 
hexameters  of  Ennius. 

Naevius  24, 

Simul   atrocia  proicerent   exta   ministratores. 
A  -A  A-O-G  I  A-A-G     ||A-G°|     A  -  0-A-G 

Heavy  acatalexis  in  the  fourth  tripudium.    Light  acatalexis  in  the  first. 

Naevius  25, 

I  ^     l^|llw^||A^ 

£am  carnem  victoribus   danunt 

A-G    A-G     I  A-A-O-G  II  AG 

Light  procatalexis  in  the  even  tripudium. 
Naevius  26, 

w»w     1^  i^liiw^ll 

Vicissatim  volvi  victoriam 

A-A-G      A-G  I  A-A-O-G  II 

Again  light  procatalexis  in  the  second  position. 
Naevius  27, 

Septimum  decimum  annum     i  lico  sedent. 
A-O-G       A-G     I  A  -  G°   II  A-O-G  j  A  -  G 

Light  acatalexis  in  the  normal  positions. 
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Naevius  28, 

Superbiter  contemptim  conterit    legiones 
A- A-O-Gl  A- A  -  Gl   A-O-Gl     A  -AG 

The  O  elements  are  normally  located.    Similarly,  v.  30: 


Reconciliat  captivos   plurimos   idem, 
A    -    A-G  I  A-A-G°||  A-O-G  lA-G 


w»ww    i^|ll,^||lw^|i        I      ^ 

Sicilienses  paciscit  obsides  ut  reddant. 
A-O-A-G  I  A-A-G1I  A-O-G  lA- AG 


The  weak  tone  ut  (G)  becomes  A  in  the  strong  accentual  position.    Simi- 
larly in  in  v.  33 : 


Onerariae    onustae  stabant  in  flustris. 
A-A-O-G  lA-A-G   II  A-G    I  A- A-G 


It  is  clear  from  the  examples  that  the  law  of  the  O  tone  is  a  law  of 
artistic  refinement  and  generalization,  and  not  a  law  of  artistic  necessity 
like  that  regulating  the  G  tone  in  monosyllables.  This  is  equally  obvious 
a  priori,  since  the  O  tone  has  no  tripudic  status,  whereas  the  G  tone  is 
the  normal  tripudic  arsis. 

B.  The  Hellenizing  Period  of  the  G  and  O  Thesis. 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  successive  stages  in  the  process  of  modulat- 
ing the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  to  the  rhythm  of  quantitative  verse. 
We  shall  observe  the  gradual  rise,  bloom,  and  fall  of  the  artificial  G  and 
O  thesis  in  the  misguided  effort  to  transform  a  rhythm  of  stress  contrast 
into  a  thoroughgoing  rhythm  of  quantity.  And  finally  we  shall  note 
the  gradual  emergence  in  the  art  of  the  masses,  or  poetae  vulgares,oi  the 
naturally,  and  not  artificially,  hellenized  Saturnian,  which  is  our  modern 
European  rhythm  of  the  single  accent. 

We  begin  with  our  earliest  fragments  of  the  new  quantitative  modu- 
lation in  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius: 
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Livius,  Tragedies  (Ribbeck)  I.  i, 

Si  malos  imitabo  turn  tu  pretium  pro  noxa  dabis. 

t  •  •  t  t  It! 

A-A-G      A-A.G|A-A||    A-G      A-A-GjA-G 

The  weak  tones  si  and  pro  function  as  A  in  procatalexis. 
Of  the  four  primary  theses  all  but  the  last  are  A:  the  last  is  G. 
Of  the  four  secondary  theses  the  last  is  practically  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  the  meter.    Of  the  three  others  the  two  last  are  A:  the  first 
only  is  G.    There  is  no  O  tone. 

Five  coincidences  and  three  conflicts  of  the  accentual  and  the  quantita- 
tive verse-beat. 
The  rhythm  is  altogether  stress-rhythm  and  dominantly  biaccentual. 

V.3,  1     1      |1         1      .a.||    1       1    w«w    ^  I   1  w   ^ 

Accensa  et  praeda  per  participes  aequiter. 
•  •  •  •  t         • 

A-A    I  A-  A-G  II  A- A     A  -  G°|  A-O-G 

The  weak  tones  et  and  per  in  tripudic  prominence.      Acatalexis  in  the 

last  tripudium  is  encouraged  by  the  metrical  requirement. 

Of  the  two  possible  primary  theses  both  are  A. 

Of  the  three  secondary  theses  all  are  A. 

There  is  no  O  thesis. 

Thoroughgoing  coincidence  of  tripudic  and  quantitative  verse-beat. 

The  rhythm  is  biaccentual  to  the  middle  of  the  third  tripudium:  the  rest 

is  unoaccentual. 

V.9,  l_wi^|A^||i^      iu.|A^ 

Sollemnitusque  deo  lit  at  laudem  lubens. 
•        •  •  •  •  • 

A-O-O-A-G   |A-G||A-G      A-G  |A-G 

Acatalexis  in  the  first  tripudium. 

One  A  thesis,  four  G,  one  O. 

Wellnigh  thoroughgoing  alternation  of  accent  and  ictus. 

The  rhythm  is  unoaccentual  throughout. 
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V.  II,  w'w     1     o   I    1     ^     II     1     w   ^1       1         1    w    ^ 

Clutemestra  iuxtim,  tertias  natae  occupant. 
•  •  II  II 

A  -  A-G  I  A-G   II  A-O-G  |    A  -  A-O-G 

Acatalexis  in  third  tripudium;  light  procatalexis  in  the  fourth  by  the 

conditions  of  the  meter. 

Four  A  theses,  one  G.    The  sixth  by  the  conditions  of  the  meter.    No 

O  thesis. 

The  rhythm  alternates  between  the  biaccentual  and  theunoaccentual 

modulation. 


V.  12,  1      ^       I      1     1^     II     1      w    ^    1    ^|A     ^ 

Ipsus  se  in  terram  saucius  fligit  cadens. 
I  I  I  I         I  I 

A-G     I   A-A-G°||  A-O-G  A.G|A-G 

The  tripudic  rhythm  is  mainly  unoaccentual. 
The  weak  tone  in  (G)  has  the  initial  thesis  position. 
Acatalexis  in  its  artistic  third  position. 

Three  coincidences  and  three  conflicts  of  the  tripudic  and  Greek  verse- 
beat. 

V. 13-14, 

1       ^       llc.|A^||i      ll^ll^ 

Quin  quod  parere  mihi  vos  maiestas  me  a 
II  I  III 

A  -  G      A-A-GIA-GIIA  -  A  A-G  I  AG 


A^|w«wi^||ii  1  i|iw^ 

Procat  toleratis  temploque  hanc  deducitis? 
I  II  III 

A-G  I     A  -  A-G  II  A  -  A  A  -  A|  A-O-G 

The  tripudic  rhythm  intertwines  the  unoaccentual  with  the  biaccentual 

modulation. 

The  weak  tone  quod  (G)  gravitates  to  the  tripudic  arsis. 

The  O  tone  in  the  last  tripudium  is  encouraged  by  the  conditions  of 

the  meter. 

Seven  coincidences  and  five  conflicts  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  verse-beat. 
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Livius,  Comedies  (Ribbeck)  II.  i, 

Iwl  |llw^||il^|il         ^      ^    ^ 

Pulicesne  an  cimices  an  pedes  responde  mihi. 
•  •  •  t  t  •  If 

A-0- A      lA-A-O-G  IIA-A-G  lA  -  A  -  G    A-G 


The  unoaccentual  modulation  at  both  ends  of  the  verse,  biaccentual 

in  the  middle. 

The  weak  tone  an  (G)  takes  its  A  position. 

Acatalexis  in  the  first  tripudium;  the  O  tone  in  the  second  is  conditioned 

by  the  meter. 

Six  coincidences,  two  alternations  of  accent  and  ictus. 

Naevius,  Tragedies  (Ribbeck)  I.  6. 

V.  1-2, 

il|iio||l       c^llj-llo. 
Quod  tu  mi  gnate   quaeso  ut  in  pectus  tuum 

•  •  lit! 

A-A|A-A-G||    A-GA-A-GjA-G 

Demittas  tamquam  in  fiscinam  vindemitor. 
It  II  I  I 

A.A-G|A     -      G   IIA-O-G     |A-A-0-G 

The  first  verse  shows  biaccentual  modulation  throughout,  the  second  a 
blending  of  biaccentual  with  unoaccentual. 

The  weak  tone  quod  (G)  assumes  accentual  strength  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dipody.  The  weak  tpne  ut  (G)  gravitates  to  arsis.  The  first  in 
(G)  assumes  the  preaccentual  position  as  A.  The  last  in  (G)  gravitates 
to  arsis.  Accordingly,  every  aspect  of  the  G  law  is  here  illustrated. 
Acatalexis  in  the  artistic  position.  The  O  tone  in  the  fourth  tripudium 
by  metrical  suggestion. 

Ten  coincidences  of  the  Italic  and  Hellenic  verse-beat,  and  two  alterna- 
tions, one  of  which  (tuum)  is  encouraged  by  the  metrical  conditions. 
There  is  no  O  thesis. 

V.3,         1^     ii^|w»w    ^||1      l|lw^ 

Omnes  formidant  homines  eius  valentiam. 
•  I  »  »  »         » 

A-G    A- A-G    I     A  -  G  II  A  -  A|A-0-G 
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Alternation  of  single  and  double  thesis.    Metrical  O  in  the  fourth 
tripudium.    Five  coincidences,  one  alternation  of  accent  and  ictus. 

V.4,        1     1       ^   I     w'w     ^11   1  ^       w'w     u.    I     1     w     ^ 

Contempla  placide  formam  et  f  aciem  virginis. 
f  II  III 

A-A-GI      A  -Gil  A    -    G       A  -  G°l  A-O-G 


Unoaccentual  modulation  after  the  first  foot.  The  G  tone  et  in  tripudic 
arsis.  Metrical  O  in  the  fourth  tripudium.  Coincidence  of  Italic  and 
Hellenic  ictus. 

V.  5,  iw±|i-.wio||l^|l-i      w^ 

Excidit   orationis   omnis   confidentia. 
I         I  I         I  I  III 

A-O-G^IA-O-O-A-G   II  A-Gj  A-0-A-O-G 


Unoaccentual  modulation,  with  free  O  privilege,  and  one  O  thesis. 
Otherwise  coincidence  of  Greek  and  Roman  ictus. 
The  tripudic  caesura  after  excidit  closes  the  final  syllable  and  thus  legiti- 
mates the  long  thesis. 

Eam  compotem  scis  nunc  esse  inventam  probri. 
II  I  II  I 

A  -  A-O-G   I  A  -  A  -  G  IJA-A-G  I  A-G 


Biaccentual,  with  incidental  unoaccentual,  modulation.    The  metrical 
monosyllable  e55^  gravitates  to  the  tripudic  arsis.    O  tone  in  first  tripu- 
dium.   Four  coincidences,  two  alternations  of  accent  and  ictus. 
Cicero,  Cato  Maior  6.  20, 


Cedo  qui  vestram  rem  publicam  tantam  amisistis  tam  cito? 
II  II  I  I  I  I 

A  -A    AG    lA  -  A-O-G   IJA     -     A-0  -  A-G  I  A  -  A-G 


Sic  enim  percontantur  illi  in  Naevii  poetae  ludo.  Alternation  of  biac- 
centual and  unoaccentual  modulation.  O  tone  in  second  tripudium  imder 
metrical  encouragement.  Six  coincidences,  two  conflicts,  of  accent  and 
ictus. 
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Cicero  continues:  Respondentur  et  alia  et  hoc  in  primis: 

Proveniebant  oratores  novi  stulti  adulescentuli 
f  t  t        •  •  III 

A.O-0-A-G°  lA-O-A-G  II     A    -    A    |    A-O-A-O-G 

Unoaccentual  modulation.  Freedom  of  O  modulation  encouraged  by 
the  conditions  of  the  meter.  Coincidence  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  verse- 
beat.    In  spite  of  the  frequency  of  the  O  tone,  there  is  no  O  thesis. 

If  now  we  compare  this  interpretation  of  the  rhythm  with  the  tradi- 
tional one,  which  identifies  the  meter  of  the  two  verses,  we  shall  see 
that  the  traditional  iambic  view  of  the  last  verse  does  incredible  violence 
to  the  tripudic  conservativeness  of  Naevius: 

1      wwl      u.il_l^||w«-        i|w«w-       1        w^ 

Proveniebant  oratores  novi  stulti  adulescentuli. 

•  •  t  t  •  It! 

A-O-O-A  -  G  I  A-O-A-G  ||  A-  G     A  j    A  -  O  -  A  -  0-G 

Five  conflicts  of  accent  and  ictus,  and  two  O  theses. 

The  Epigramma  Naevii  is  itself  a  protest  against  such  violence  to  natural 

Latin  speech,  which  only  the  hellenomania  of  an  Ennius  could  commit. 

V.  8, 

Iw'wj-l   j.|i    J.    1      j.||1j.     iijlAj. 

Desubito  famam  toUunt  si  quam  solam  videre  in  via. 
t  t  t  t  t  t  I        t 

A-A-GA-GIA-G    A-GJlA-G     A-AlA-A-G 


Biaccentual  tripudium  at  beginning  and  end,  unoaccentual  between. 
The  two  weak  tones  si  quam  assume  tripudic  relations  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  stronger:  A-G.  The  weak  tone  in  (G)  has  the  accentual 
position.    Seven  coincidences,  one  conflict  of  accent  and  ictus. 

V.  9, 

Quin  ut  quisque  est  m  e  r  i  t  u  s  praesens  p  r  e  t  i  u  m  pro  factis  ferat. 
It  t  t  t  t  t         t 

AG     A    -    Gl    A-G      A-Glj     A-G     A-A-GlA-G 
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Unoaccentual  modulation  throughout  except  in  the  arsis  of  the  third 
tripudium.  The  weak  tones  «/,  est,  pro,  fall  in  tripudic  position,  the 
first  two  as  arsis,  the  last  as  thesis.  The  first  six  theses  A,  the  last  two, 
conflicts  of  accent  and  ictus. 

V.I3,  w»w       w«w    ^1   1    ^||1  wl^    I     1    w* 

Suo  sonitu  claro   fulgorivit  luppiter. 
t  t  t        •  I        I 

A    -    A- G|  A.G°||A.O-A-G°|  A-O-G 

Unoaccentual  modulation  after  the  first  tripudium.  Acatalexis  in  third 
position  according  to  tripudic  law,  in  fourth  by  the  conditions  of  meter. 
The  coincidence  of  accent  and  ictus  is  thoroughgoing. 

The  initial  iambus  suo  becomes  pyrrhic,  because  it  is  subsumed  under 
a  single  tripudic  tempus  or  time-beat,  which  can  utilize  only  two  shorts 
or  one  long.  The  superfluous  quantity  having  no  tripudic  function  can 
have  therefore  no  metrical  function.  Thus  the  iambic  law  is  a  purely 
accentual  and  tripudic  phenomenon,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
quantitative  rhythm,  except  that  it  is  enforced  against  the  quantitative 
law  by  the  higher  law  of  accentual  rhythm.  So  all  the  other  shallow 
vagaries  of  hellenizing  pragmatism,  such  as  "prehistoric  initial  accent,*' 
"syncope  of  toneless  vowel,"  "word-groups  and  enclisis,"  "metrical 
prose-rhythm,"  etc., — ^phenomena  which  can  have  none  other  than  the 
tripudic  explanation. 

V.    15,  1  w«w|l    w«w    ...111         w«w     w»wi^    I    1    ... 

Numquam  hodie  effugies  quin  mea  moriaris  manu. 

t  t  I  It! 

A        -        A    |A-A-G||A    -   A        A-A-G|A-G 

Biaccentual  modulation.  The  G  tone  quin  begins  the  rhythmic  series 
with  initial  validity.  Coincidence  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse-beat, 
except  last  two  feet. 

V.  16, 

Tunc  ipsos  adoriant  ne  qui  hinc  Spartam  ref  erat  nuntium. 
•  •  t  •  t  III 

A-A-G    A-A-GIA     -     A  11   AG       A-GlA-O-G 
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Biaccentual  modulation  in  first  dipody,  unoaccentual  in  second.  Seven 
coincidences,  one  conflict  of  accen(  and  ictus.  The  weak  tone  nt  (G) 
assumes  A  validity  at  the  head  of  the  biaccentual  tripudium. 

V.  17, 

Laetus  sum  laudari  me  abs  te,  pater,  a  laudato  viro. 
Ill  t  •  f  •  • 

A2-G°-G      A-A-G    I     A- All    A- G  A-A-GjA-G 


The  biaccentual  modulation  alternates  with  the  unoaccentual.  The 
weak  tones  sum^  abs,  a  assume  their  respective  tripudic  fimctions.  Six 
coincidences,  two  alternations  of  accent  and  ictus. 

V.  18, 

Ne  mihi  gerere  morem  videar  lingua  verum  lingula. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  t  t 

A-  A        A-GIA-G        A-GIIA-G     A-G°|A-0-G 


Unoaccentual  modulation.  Weak  tone  ne  (G)  as  tripudic  thesis.  Met- 
rical acatalexis  in  fourth  tripudium.  Tripudic  shortening  of  the  final 
long  in  mihi.    Complete  coincidence  of  accent  and  ictus. 

V.  19, 

1    ^     1^|1       1  w«w     U.     II     1        ^       1       a.     I    1       via. 

Passo  velo  vicinum,  Aquilo,  med  in  portum  fer  foras. 
tit  I  •  •  •  I 

A-GA-GjA-A  A-  G  II    AG     A-G|  A-A-G 

Paracatalectic  modulation.  G  tone  in  gravitates  to  arsis.  Harmony 
of  tripudic  and  quantitative  verse-beat  up  to  the  last  iambus. 

V.  22, 

•IwJu        1  1  |iij.||lju       ia.|lwa. 

Liberi  sunt:  quaque  incedunt,  omnes  arvas  opterunt. 
ft  f  t  t  f  t         t 

A-O-G     A    -   A        I  A-A-G   II  AG    A-Gj  A-O-G 
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Unoaccentual  modulation,  except  in  second  tripudium.  G  tone  sutU 
with  procatalectic  validity.  Metrical  acatalexis  in  fourth  tripudium. 
Harmony  of  accent  and  ictus. 


V.    24-26,  1        ^|lii||iwa.|llw^ 

Vos  qui  regalis  corporis  custodias 
t  I  It  It 

A  -  G|  A-A-G°||  A-O-Gl    A- A-O-G 

Alternating  unoaccentual  and  biaccentual  modulation.  The  G  tone  qui 
in  arsis.  Tripudic  acatalexis  in  third  place;  metrical  O  in  fourth.  It 
has  by  this  time  become  clear  that  the  violation  of  the  O  law  of  position 
was  the  sole  means  of  avoiding  the  more  serious  violation  of  the  tri- 
pudic accentual  thesis.  Coincidence  of  accent  and  ictus  after  the  first 
foot. 

Agitatis,  ite  actutum  in  frundiferos  locos, 
I  t  •  t  t  • 

A- A-G    I  A  -A   A     -     Gil     A  -  A-  G  I  A-G 


Alternating  biaccentual  and  unoaccentual  modulation.  The  G  tone  in 
as  arsis.  Coincidence  of  tripudic  and  quantitative  verse-beat,  except  in 
last  two  feet. 


1       w»w    I  1     1        ||w»w     1    w        .«-       I     1       1    w    a. 

Ingenio  arbusta    ubi   nata  sunt,  non  obsita 
II  II  II 

A-  A     jA-A     II    A-A-G°-G    I   A- A-O-G 


Blended  biaccentual  and  unoaccentual  modulation.  Weak  tone  sunt 
in  arsis.  Metrical  O  in  last  tripudium.  Thoroughgoing  coincidence 
of  Italic  and  Hellenic  verse-beat. 


V.   28         A^  iiu-Il^lJi^lJ.    w»w    ^ 

£0   cum  argutis  Unguis  mutas  quadrupedis. 

I  I           I              I             I              I 

AG  A-A-GI  A-G  II  A-G  I    A- A-G 


Tripudic  shortening  does  not  operate  against  eo,  because  the  final  syllable 
has  its  independent  tone,  and  does  not  share  in  the  preceding  acute 
expiration. 
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Alternating  unoaccentual  and  biaccentual  modulation.  The  G  tone 
cum  suffers  elision.  The  relations  of  the  accentual  to  the  quantitative 
tempora  in  quadrupedis  indicate  strongly  that  Naevius  intends  here: 

%/ '  w/  %/  ^ 

quadrupedis 
•  I 

A  -0-G 

which  avoids  the  quantitative  disruption  of  the  penultimate  accent, 
as  in: 

quadrupedis 

A    -   A  -  G 

In  the  last  case,  we  would  have  coincidence  of  accent  and  ictus  in  all 
but  the  first  and  last  feet;  in  the  first  case,  thoroughgoing  coincidence 
after  the  first  foot. 

V.  30-3i» 

1        1        ...     1     u.    I    1    ^||1     w«w     I  1    w   ^ 

Sublime  in  altos  saltus  inlicite  invios, 
I  I  I  f  If 

A- A-  G  A-G  I  A-G||A  -A      |A-0-G 

Unoaccentual  modulation  of  the  tripudia  after  the  first.  The  G 
tone  in  gravitates  to  tripudic  arsis.  Metrical  acatalexis  at  close.  By 
this  time  we  have  become  satisfied  of  the  error  of  the  theory  of  the 
"prehistoric  initial  accent,"  and  of  the  truth  of  the  historical  initial 
accent  in  its  procatalectic,  as  well  as  acatalectic  position.  Complete 
coincidence  of  Italic  and  Hellenic  ictus.  A  careful  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  acatalexis  and  coincidence  reveals  the  hellenizing  artifi- 
ciality and  insincerity  of  the  traditional  theory  of  the  gravis  accentus, 
and  demonstrates  the  tripudic  distinctions,  G  and  O. 


Ubi  bipedes  volucres  lino  linquant  lumina. 
•  I  t  •  II 

A   -   A  -  G      A-G  |A-G||A-G      |A-0-G 
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Unoaccentual  modulation  of  the  tripudium  after  the  first  tripudic  thesis. 
The  tripudic  thesis  A  discards  metrically  the  quantity  in  ubi  which  it  does 
not  use  tripudically,  and  it  does  so  in  the  case  of  the  trochee  as  well  as  in 
the  more  frequent  one  of  the  iambus.  For,  as  our  Varronian  tradition 
teaches  us  (Goetz-Schoell,  Fragmenta  217),  longitudo  verborum  duabus 
in  rebus  est,  tempore  et  syllabis  (that  is,  length  of  time-beat^  as  well  as 
syllabic  length) .  tempus  ad  rhythmicos  pertinet,  syllabae  ad  metricos.  inter 
rhythmicos  et  metricos  dissensio  non  nulla  est,  quod  rhythmici  in  versu 
longitudine  vocis  tempora  metiuntur  (measure  their  time-beats  by  the 
length  of  the  expiratory  effort)  et  huius  mensurae  modulum  faciunt 
tempus  brevissimum  (and  they  set  up  as  their  unit  of  measure  the  shortest 
possible  time-beat)  y  in  quo  cum  quae  syllaba  enuntiata  sit  brevem  vocari 
(and  they  say  that  any  syllable  whatever  when  pronounced  in  that  time- 
beat  is  called  short). 

Consequently,  with  the  rhythmici  our  law  of  accentual  correption  or 
tripudic  shortening  may  operate  upon  any  syllable  whatever  when  in 
rapid  tripudic  utterance  the  acute  expiration  is  carried  over  from  one 
syllable  to  another,  that  is,  when  the  'long*  tripudic  time-beat 

i 
A 

resolves  itself  in  rapid  tripudic  utterance  into  its  equivalent,  two  'short' 
tripudic  time-beats, 

A 

which  means  of  course, 

a  -a 

and  may  therefore  assume  any  one  of  the  combinations  called  for  by  the 
tripudic  context  out  of  the  following: 

I  i- 
a-a 

Therefore  we  ^hall  find  our  law  of  tripudic  correption,  or  accentual 
resolution,  to  be  valid  for  trochee. 
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as  well  as  for  iambus, 


ille     = 

ille 

A-G 

A 

Ij. 

W  '  W 

suo 

=     suo 

AG 

A 

and  in  neither  case  because  of  the  *tonelessness*  of  the  final  syllable, 
which  is  an  Unding  in  Latin,  but  on  the  contrary  because  that  syllable 
receives  the  most  powerful  of  all  Latin  tones,  the  acute  stress  A,  which 
it  shares  jointly  with  the  initial  syllable.  For,  as  our  Varronian  tradi- 
tion teaches  us  (Goetz-Schoell,  Fragmenta  216),  aaUa  exUior  et  brevior 
et  omni  modo  minor  est  quam  graviSy  ut  est  facile  ex  musica  cognoscere, 
cuius  imago  prosodia.  nam  et  in  cithara  omnique  psalterio  quo  quaeque 
chorda  acuiior  eo  exilior  et  tibia  tanto  est  voce  acutiore  quanto  cavo 
angustiore,  adeo  ut  corniculo  aut  bamborio  addito  gravior  reddatur, 
quod  crassior  exit  in  aera.  brevitatem  quoque  acutae  vocis  in  isdem 
organis  animadvertere  licebit,  siquidem  pulsu  chordarum  citius  acuta 
transvolat,  gravis  autem  diutius  auribus  inmorcUur,  etiam  ipsa^ 
chordae  quae  crassius  sonant  longiores  videntur,  quia  laxius  tenduntur; 
item  in  fistula  duo  calami  brevissimi  qui  acutissimae  vocis.  tibiae  quoque 
acutiores  quae  breviores  et  his  foramina  quam  sunt  ori  proxima  et  brevioris 
aeris  motum  persentiscunt  tarn  vocem  reddunt  acutam.  sic  in  loquentium 
legentiumque  voce  ubi  sunt  prosodiae  velut  quaedam  stamina^  acuta  tenuior 
est  quam  gravis  et  brevis  adeo,  ut  non  longius  quam  per  unam  syllabam, 
quin  immo  per  unum  tempus  protrahatur;  cum  gravis  quo  uberior  et  tardior 
est  diutius  in  verbo  moretur  et  iunctim  quamvis  in  multis  syllabis  residat. 
quocirca  graves  numero  sunt  plures,  pauciores  acutae,  flexae  rarissimae. 
Let  us  observe  in  the  richer  phenomena  of  Latin  speech  the  crushing 
correptive  energy  of  this  tripudic  stress  resolution  and  stress  contraction : 


%•  '  %• 

J. 

hice   = 

hie 

A 

A 

w«w 

1 

hoce    = 

hoc 

A 

A 
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essi   = 

essi 

=    es 

A-G 

A 

A 

±  * 

v7  '  v/ 

1 

esti    = 

esti 

=    est 

AG 

A 

A 

A  J. 

%/  "  w? 

w  '  v/ 

bene  = 

bene 

=    bene 

A-G 

A 

A 

X  X 

w  '  w 

v/     v/ 

male    = 

male 

=    male 

AG 

A 

A 

X  ^ 

v/  '  w 

v/  '  v/ 

mihi  = 

mihi 

=   mihi 

AG 

A 

A 

A  * 

v/  "  w 

v/      >• 

tibi   = 

tibi 

=    tibi 

A-G 

A 

A 

I  J. 

v/  "  w 

%/      V/ 

sibi  = 

sibi 

=    sibi 

AG 

A 

A 

A* 

v/  '  w 

v/  '  w 

ibi  = 

ibi    = 

=    ibi 

A-G 

A 

A 

l^ 

^     w 

%•  "  Si/ 

ubi    = 

ubi  = 

=    ubi 

AG 

A 

A 

Xju 

v/  '  w 

v/      %/ 

ave  = 

ave  = 

=    ave 

A-G 

A 

A 

iv:, 

w  '  v/ 

1 

dice  = 

=  dice 

=  die 

AG 

A 

A 
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duce  =  duce  =  due 
A-G  A  A 


face 

=  fac 

A 

A 

V/  '  V/ 

I 

fere 

=    fer 

A 

A 

w  '  v/ 

1 

neque= 

=  nec 

A 

A 

atque    =    atque    =    ac 
AG  A  A 


!», 

Si/   '    \a^ 

1 

sive  = 

=    sive    = 

=    seu 

A-G 

A 

A 

Jb  ^  s5     ^  " 

neve   =    neve  =    neu 
A-G            A  A 

J>V/^  W>^^  Sa^'v/^ 

hodie   =     hodie  =    hodie 
A-O-G            AG  AG 


valide    = 

valde 

AG 

A-G 

W  '  V/      ^ 

1  J, 

solidus    = 

soldus 

A-  G 

A-G 

w  '  v/    ^ 

1  a. 

calidus    = 

caldus 

A-  G 

A-G 
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siticus  =  siccus 
A-G  A-G 

«•«  *  i    J. 

laridum  =    lardum 

A-G  A-G 

ordino   =    ordino   =    omo 
A-O-G  A-G  A-G 

subrego  =   subrego  =   surgo 
A-O-G  A-G  A-G 

perrego   =   perrego   =   pergo 
A-O-G  A-G  A-G 

avicaps  =  aviceps  =  auceps 
A  -A  A-G  A-G 

elavo  =  elavo  =  elvo  =    eluo 
A-O-G  AG         AG  A-O-G 

denovo  =  denovo  =  denvo  =  denuo 
A-O-G  A-G  AG         A-O-G 

sacros  =  sacros  =  sacrs  =  sacers  =  sacer 
A-G  A  A  A-G         AG 

agros  =  agros  =  agrs  =  agers  =  ager 
AG  A  A  A-G         AG 

1    J-  w«_  1  1  1       J- 

Martis  =  Martis  =  Marts  ==  Mars  =  Mar[mar] 
A-G  A  A  A  AG 
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1  J-  w«_  1  1 

sortis  =  sortis  =  sorts  =  sors 
A-G  AAA 


w«- 


• 


f 


partis  =  partis  =  parts  =  pars  =  par 
A-G  A  A  A  A 


l^ 

w  '  w 

1 

1 

Laris  = 

Laris  = 

=  Lars  = 

=  Lar 

A-G 

A 

A 

A 

So  feris 

=   fers 

ferit 

=   fert 

feritis 

=   fertis 

ferere 

=    ferre 

11^ 

Ala. 

=   agerlus 

=   ageilus 

A-A-G 

A-A-G 

* 

agrulus  =  agrulus  =  agrlus  =  agerlus 
A-O-G     A-G    A-G 


1       W      J-  W^W        J-  Ij.  AIj-  AIj- 

scabnulum  ==  scabnulum  =  scabnlum  =  scabenliim=  scabellum 
A-O-G  AG  A-G  A-A-G        A-A-G 


i     j- 


f 


praedico  =  praedico  =  praedco  =  praeco 

A-O-G            A-G  AG           AG 

w«w       la.  1     1      J. 

aramentum  ~   armentum 

A-A-G  A-A-G 

w'w     la.  1    1     J. 

aragentum    —  argentum 

A-A-G  A-A-G 


repeperi 
A-A-G 


\^ '  ^^  \^ 


repeperi 
A-O-G 


i    w  * 

repperi 

A-O-G 


r  eii  c  io 
A-A-G 


s^  '  s^     ^ 


i       WJ. 


=  reiicio  =  reicio  = 


reicio 


A-O-G 


A-O-G        A-A-G 
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perquitio  =  perquitio  =  perqutio  =    percutio 
A  -  A-G  A-O-G         A-O-G  A-A-G 

quinquedecim  =  quinquedecim  =  quinqudecim  =  quindecini 
A-A-G  A-O-G  A-O-G  A-O-G 

1      1     J.  w'-.   J.  >l    1    J. 

obmitto  =  obmitto  =  omitto 
A-A-G  AG        A-A-G 

1      1   J.  w«-   J.  >l    1    J. 

cannalis  =  cannalis  =   canalis 

A-A-G  AG         A-A-G 

» 

1     1     J-  w«_  J-  A    1     J. 

dissertus  =   dissertus  =    disertus 
A-A-  G  AG  A-A-G 

1  J-  1  j- 

naro   =  narro 
AG         AG 

buca   =   bucca 
AG  AG 

1    J-  1     j- 

sucus   =    succus 
AG  A  -  G 

calefacio    =    calefacio   =    calfacio 
A  -    AG  A   -   AG  A  -A-G 

enos   =    en  OS    =    nos 
A-G  A  A 

W.L  Nii^'w  ^'^ 

Ego  =  ego  =  ego  =  io,  je,  etc. 
AG  A  A 
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ille  =  i  lie  =  il,  le,  etc. 
A-G         A 

Casmena  —   Casmena  =   Camena 
A- A-G  A  -  G         A-A-G 

proinde  =  proinde  =  proind  =  proin 
A-A-G  A  -  A  A  A 

deinde  =  deinde  =  deind  =  dein 
A-A-G        A  -  A  A  A 

aisne  =  aisne  =  aisn  =  ain 
A-A-G         A- A  A  A 

L  L  ^  L  ii'ii  w  '  cf  A  J. 
exinde  =  exinde  =  exind  =  exin 
A-A-G        A- A  A  A-G 

videsne  =  videsne  =   videsn  =  viden 
A-A-G  A-A  A  AG 

^y       ^m  ^^  ^^       ^^        ^^  ^y         i^L 

egone  =  egone  =  egon 
A-A-G  A-A  A-G 

It  is  clear  therefore  the  phenomena  of  'syncope'  and  'iambic-shortening 
are  tripudic  phenomena,  and  in  no  sense  phenomena  of  tonelessness. 
On  the  contrary  the  stress  exuberance  of  the  tripudiiim  is  their  universal 
cause. 

Precisely  so  too  with  the  phenomena  of  Vowel-weakening'  after  the 
accent,  regardless  of  whether  the  syllable  involved  is  itself  O  or  A: 

confacio   =   conficio 
A-A-G  A-A-G 
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11^         1    1    J. 

conscando  =   conscendo 
A-A-G  A-A-G 

11a  1     1   j. 

concaedo  =  concido 
A-A-G         A-A-G 

1     1    J-  L  1  J. 

conclaudo  =  concludo 
A-A-G         A-A-G 

1    1  >^    J.  ilwj- 

exaestimo  =   existimo 
A-A-O-G         A-A-O-G 

Hence  it  is  that  hellenizing  pragmatism  invents  its  theory  of  the  *pre- 
historic  initial  accent/  because  it  had  to  explain  'vowel-weakening'  under 
the  'historicar  accent. 

Let  us  observe  in  conclusion  some  of  the  manifold  phases  of  this  vowel- 
tempering  following  the  sledge-hammer  stress  of  the  initial  accent: 

conlego  =  colligo 
A-O-G  A-O-G 

1     w    J.  1        w    a. 

concado  =  concido 
A-O-G  A-  0-G 

cecadi   =   cecidi 
AG  A-  G 

>l  1  J-  A  1  J. 
cecaedi  =  cecidi 
A-A-G        A-A-G 

novotas  =   novitas 
A  -  G  AG 
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WW           Jm  w'N.^^ 

pi  o  tas  =  pi  e  tas 

AG  AG 

pepari  =  peperi 

A-  G  A-  G 

1a  la. 

expars  =  expers 

A-G  A-G 

1  J.  1   J. 

soUars  =   sellers 

AG  A-G 

1       w   J.  1      w   a. 

reddedi  =    reddidi 

A-O-G  A-O-G 

1    w   a.  1    w    a. 

aufero  =  aufero:  the materialwas already 

A-O-G  A  -0-G         tempered. 

1     w       a.  1    W       J. 

contemax  =   contumax 

A-O-G  A-O-G 

1     w     a-  1     W     J. 

aucapor  =  aucupbr 

A-O-G  A-O-G 

1    w       J.  1    w       a. 

opt  mus  =   optumus 

A-0  -  G  A-0  -  G 

1      W     J.  1      W     J. 

maximus  =   maxumus 

A-O-G  A-O-G 

1   wo.  1   w  J. 

aurifax  =   aurifex 

A-O-G  A-O-G 


IQ4 
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Thus  nowhere  does  the  phenomenon  of  tonelessness  involve  either 
syncope  or  shortening,  or  any  other  sort  of  disappearance,  which  on  the 
contrary,  like  the  phenomenon  of  vowel  weakening  itself,  all  emerge 
as  manifestations,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  the  correptive,  crushing, 
or  tempering  energy  of  the  double  acute-stress  of  tripudic  accent. 

Returning  now  to  our  metrical  and  rhythmic  problems,  we  shall  have 
no  doubt  in  setting  aside  the  results  of  hellenizing  pragmatism  in  toto, 
and  substituting  for  the  sophistries  of  quantitative  theory  the  realities 
of  tripudic  truth: 

nempe  =  nempe  =  nempe 
A-G  A  A 

unde  =  unde  =  unde 
AG  A  A 


Im. 

w  '  ^ 

\^ 

•w 

inde  = 

inde  = 

inde 

AG 

A 

A 

1 

A  J. 

X  JL  c^ 

^  •  ^   ^ 

^ '  ^  ^ 

So  non  volo 

proinde  = 

=  proinde  = 

proinde 

A 

-  A-U 

A-A-G 

A-G 

A-G 

•« 

— 

non  volo 

<!/  A  <» 

Si'      w    >*^ 

w  *  w  >:/ 

A-  G 

deinde  = 

deinde  = 

deinde 

1  j- 

A-A-G 

AG 

A-G 

< 

nolo. 
A-G 

i   o 

w  ^ 

s^  '  s^ 

quippe  = 

quippe  = 

quippe 

A-G 

A 

A 

i  * 

w  '  ^ 

w  '  w 

ille  = 

=  ille  = 

ille 

A-G 

A 

A 

i   * 

W  '  W 

W  '  W 

is  te  = 

is  t  e  = 

is  t  e. 

A-G 

A 

A 
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wherever  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  scenic  art  the  phenomena  in 
question  are  involved.  For,  as  our  Varronian  tradition  again  explains 
(Goetz-Schoell,  FragmetUa  217.  30),  rhythmici  temporihus  syllabas,  me- 
trici  tempora  syllabis  finiunt  (the  iime-heat  is  \ht  syllable  oi  your  rhythmici, 
and  not  the  syllable  itself;  the  syllable  itself  is  the  time-heat  oi  yonr  metrici, 
and  not  the  time-beat  itself). 

V.  32-33, 

la.|ilj-||lwl        a|1vIj- 

Ut  in  venatu  vitulantis  ex  suis 
I  t  •         t  t         t 

AG  I  A-A-GllA-0-A-G  lA-A-G 


Lucis  nos  mittat  poenis  decoratas  feris. 
f  •  f  f  t  t 

A-G    A  -  A  -G  I  A-G  ||    A  ^  A-G   |  A-G 

Unoaccentual  alternating  with  biaccentual  modulation  of  the  tripudium. 
The  weak  tone  ut  (G)  fimctions  as  A  in  the  powerful  initial  position. 
The  weak  tone  in  (G)  assumes  its  normal  arsis  position.  Acatalexis  in 
the  third  place.  Coincidence  of  accentual  and  quantitative  thesis, 
except  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  verse. 

V.35,  1    w»w    ^1      1        a.    II     1     w    ^1      1  1      w    ^ 

Thyrsigerae  Bacchae  Bacchico  cum  schemate. 
t  I  t         t  t  t 

A-AGI    A-GII    A-O-GI    A-A-O-G 

Biaccentual  modulation  in  first  tripudiimi,  unoaccentual  in  second 
and  third,  biaccentual  followed  by  unoaccentual  in  fourth.  Weak  tone 
cum  (G)  in  strong  tripudic  procatalexis  as  A.  Tripudic  acatalexis  in 
third  place,  metrical  O  in  fourth.  Coincidence  of  Italic  and  Hellenic 
thesis. 

V.  37,        111      w«w|  Al^lll^jll^ 

Die  quo  pacto  eum  p  o  t  i  t  i ,  pugnan  an  dolis? 
t  t  I  t  •         I 

A  -  A      A   -   A    I  A -A-G  ||  A  -  G  |  A- A-G 
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Weak  tone  an  (G)  in  procatalectic  prominence.    Tripudic  correption  of 
eum  under  the  double  time-beat. 

V.38, 

Ne  ille  mei  feri  ingeni  iram  atque  animi  acrem  acrimoniam. 
•  •  •         t  •  t  t  t 

AG  A-GI  A-A-A  A  -  A     ||     A  -    A     I    A  -  0-A-O-G 


Such  would  be  the  orthodox  interpretation  with  Greek  elisions.     There 
is  no  doubt  however  that  Naevius  means: 


Ne  ille  mei  feri  ingeni  iram  atque  animi  acrem  acrimoniam. 
»  t  t         I  t  »  t  t 

A  -  A      A- A  I  A-A  A   -   A    11       A-  A     I   A-  0-A-O-G 


Tripudic  correption  of  ne  ille  imder  acute  thesis  and  acute  arsis:  nam 
rhythmici  temporihus  syllabas  finiunt.  So  also  of  mei  under  acute  thesis. 
Weak  tone  ne  (G)  in  powerful  initial  position  as  A.  Metrical  acatalexis 
in  last  tripudium.  The  biaccentual  modulation  reproduces  perfectly 
the  unoaccentual  effect  by  successive  eliminations  of  the  tripudic  arsis. 
Complete  coincidence  of  Greek  and  Roman  verse-beat. 

V.  39, 

Cave  sis  tuam  contendas  iram  contra  cum  ira  Liberi. 
t  t  t  t  f  I         I         » 

A-  A      A  -  A|  AG  A-GII  AG         A-G|  A-O-G 

Tripudic  correption  of  cave  sis  to  trochaic  equivalent.  Metrical  acatalexis 
in  fourth  tripudium.  Equivalent  unoaccentual  modulation  through- 
out.    Coincidence  of  tripudic  and  quantitative  verse-beat. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  exhaustively  upon  the  phenomena  in  Naevius 
in  order  to  make  clear  that  the  great  master  of  Italic  art  had  solved  for 
all  time  the  problem  of  modulating  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  to 
that  of  quantitative  verse.  His  method  of  accomplishing  his  task  was 
the  only  possible  artistic  one,  namely  the  unoaccentual  modulation  of 
the  tripudium,  for  which  Andronicus  had  abundantly  prepared  the  way 
with  the  literary  Saturnian: 
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W       ^  W     ^     I       W        "     ^  »       ^       ^      I       «       "        A 

Virum  mihi  Camena    insece  versutimx 
AG     A-GI  A-A-G°llA-0-Gl  A-A-G 


Unoaccentual  paracatalexis  in  the  first  tripudium,  preparing  the  way 
for  the  iambic  modulation  of  the  tripudic  dipody :  unaoccentual  acatalexis 
in  the  third  tripudium,  preparing  the  way  for  the  trochaic  modulation 
of  the  tripudic  dipody. 

But  the  auspicious  beginning  of  Naevius  was  turned  awry  by  the  evil 
genius  of  Ennius,  and  two  hundred  years  of  artificiality,  snobbery,  and 
pretence  was  the  heavy  penalty  that  Roman  art  had  to  pay: 

Immortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere, 
Flerent  divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam 
Itaque  postquam  est  Orchi  traditus  thesauro, 
Obliti   sunt   Romae   loquier   lingua   Latina! 

Passing  over  Plautus,  who  was  wholly  loyal  to  Naevius  and  the 
rhythmus  cum  metro,  let  us  observe  the  strange  phenomena  of  Ennius 
with  his  artificial  dualism  in  art,  the  rhythmus  et  metrum.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  before  taking  leave  of  our  scenic  rhythmici  proper,  to  show  by  a 
few  stock  examples  taken  at  random  from  the  current  Studien  and 
Forschungen  of  hellenizing  metric  the  hopeless  error  of  all  their  quantita- 
tive theorizing  about  the  tripudic  art  of  Plautus  and  his  fellows: 

Asin.'iiy, 

Nempe  in  f  oro  i  b  i  si  quid  opus  fuerit  meminero. 
t  t  t  II  I 

A-G|A-A-G||   A-A       A-G|A-A-G 

Alternating  unoaccentual  and  biaccentual  modulation  of  tripudic 
rhythm.  Coincidence  of  tripudic  with  quantitative  verse-beat.  Tri- 
pudic correption  of  ibi  and  opus  under  acute  stress.  Weak  tones  in  and 
si  gravitate  to  arsis;  quid  rises  at  beginning  of  tripudic  ?jries  to  A. 

Asin.  339, 

Ita  enim  vero,  sed  tamen  tu  nempe  eos  asinos  praedicas. 
I  •  •  I  I  t  II 

A-A    A-GI  A- A-GII  A-A  A    -    AG  I    A-O-G 
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Alternating  biaccentual  and  unoaccentual  tripudia.  Coincidence  of 
tripudic  and  quantitative  verse-veat.  Tripudic  correption  of  enim  and 
eos  under  the  resolved  time-beat  A.  Weak  tone  sed  (G)  in  tripudic 
thesis  as  A.     Metrical  acatalexis  in  fourth  tripudium. 

Aul.  294, 

Nempe  sicut  dicis.     Quid  hie  non  poterat  de  suo? 
II  f  III 

A  -  AG  I  AG    II         AG       A  -  G   I  AA-G 


Biaccentual  modulation  in  first  and  last  tripudium,  unoaccentual  between. 
Coincidence  of  accent  and  ictus,  except  in  the  metrically  conditioned  last 
foot.  Tripudic  correption  of  nempe  and  quid  hie  under  the  resolved  time- 
beat.  Weak  tones  non  and  de  perform  their  respective  tripudic  functions. 
Thus  hellenizing  pragmatism  will  have  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of 
'trochaic'  as  well  as  *iambic'  shortening,  which  means  the  final  bank- 
ruptcy of  its  doctrine.  For  other  examples  of  tripudic  shortening  of  the 
trochee  nempe,  cf.  Cas.  599,  Merc.  776,  Mil.  906,  922,  Most.  335,  Rud. 
343,  565,  1392,  Trin.  328,  427,  True.  362,  Phorm.  307,  Epid.  449,  Men. 
1030,  Mil.  337,  Pseud.  353,  1169,  1189,  Rud.  565,  567,  1080,  Adelph. 
742,  and: 

Bacch.  188, 

Rogabis  me   ubi  sit:   Vivit,   nempe   recte  valet. 
I  I  I  I  I  I 

A-A-G  A  -  G   I  AG  ||     A    -    AG  |  AG 

The  truth  about  nempe  is  particularly  emphasized  in: 
Pseud.  151, 


C?«w     w'w     11       j.|iij.||lw*wj.i  ill.:.      1 

Nempe  ut  ani  mati  estis,  vincitis  duri  tia  tergi  hoc  atque  me 

I  III  II  11 

A     -     A      A  -  A  -  G  1  A-AG  II  A-A-G  A   -   A  I  A-G-A 
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The  rapid  articulation  of  such  accentual  proclitics  plays  into  the  hands 
of  tripudic  correption. 


Haut. 


534, 

1       1     >:.   I  w«w    -       1 


A     1     A 


• 


I    i 


Unde  esset  adulescenti,  amicae  quod  daret. 
t  t  t  t  t  • 

A-A-Gl    A-O-A       A- AG  I    A    -   AG 


Cas.  631, 

M       ^       M      ^       I    ^         ^     aL        H       ^  ^         ^         M         B  ^  I    "        "t  ^         ^ 

Pardalisca.  Peril:  unde  meae  usurpant  aures  sonitum? 
f        t  t  f  t  •  t.  t 

A-O-A-G  I   A  -G  A-GII    A  -  A  A  -  G      lA-G      A  -  G 


Semi-hiatus  after  meae, 
Andr.  511, 

11         a.  11|1        Ij.     II  1>:.1        1        j.|>l       J. 

Unde  id  scis?  Audivi  et  credo:  multa  concurrunt  simul. 
I  f  •  I  f  I  f  I 

A-A-G      A-AIAA-G   ||  AG    A-A-G     |A  -  G 


Pers.  760, 

M  ^/  ^7  ^L       I      ^         ^  sL  B  B  ^L         I  M        ^     ^  aL  ^L 

Unde  ego  omnis  hilaros  ludentis  laetificantis 
f  t  f  I  t  f 

A      -      A-G|    AG     A-A-G   II  A-0-O-A-G 

w«w  J.  1      J. 

faciam  ut  fiant. 
t  • 

A    -    G     AG 


Alternating  biaccentual  and  unoaccentual  modulation  in  the  first  dipody; 
unoaccentual  alone  in  second.  Alternating  harmony  and  conflict  of 
accent  and  ictus  in  first  dipody ;  harmony  only  in  second.  Thus  the 
error  of  the  iambic  interpretation  is  patent: 


no 
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Unde  ego  omnis   hilaros    ludentis   laetificantis 
t  t  I  •  t  I 

A       -        A-G  I    A  -  G      A-A-GII    A-O-O-A-G 
faciam  ut  fiant. 

A    -    G      AG 

Five  conflicts  of  accent  and  ictus,  including  a  O  thesis:  an  impossible 
artificiality,  entirely  foreign  to  the  scenic  rhythmici. 


1    ^ 


1   w 


Andr.  750, 

1  1     w        I     w«w      ^       w«w     J. 

Qui  hie  neminem   a  Hum  videam?    Miror  unde  sit. 
t  t  t  tit 

A    -  A-0     I    A  -  G      AG      II   A-G°|  A-O-G 


Eun.  305, 

Unde  is?  Egone?  nescio  hercle  neque  unde  earn  neque  quorsum  earn- 
t  t  t 

A-G°|  A-O-A-GI 


t 


A  -A 


t 
A 


•  t 

A-GI     A  .  A 


A-G 


Tripudic  shortening  in  egone  and  neque  unde, 
Capt.    109, 


w'w      w*wwi.>:^|     L         >L||i.±|XwJ. 

Unde  saturitate  saepe  ego  exivi   ebrius. 
t  t  t  t  t         t 

A    -     A-O-A-GI   A  -  AIIA-A   I  A-O-G 


Pyrrhic  shortening  of  unde  under  the  resolved  time-beat. 

For  other  examples  cf.  Cist.  II.  3.  19,  Mil.  376,  Pers.  494,  Poen. 

1055,  Trin.  218,  Epid.  144,  Mil.  687,  and: 

Pers.   150, 

Qui  sibi  parentes  fuerint  unde  surrupta  sit. 
t  t  t  t  t  t 

A-A       A-A-GI    AG    ||    A    -   AjA-O-G 


109,. 
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Pyrrhic  shortening  of  iambus  sibi  and  trochee  unde  under  the  rapid 
double  stress  in  the  same  verse.  It  has  thus  become  plain  that  the 
whole  "syncope-law"  like  the  "iambic  law"  must  be  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  hellenizing  empiricism.  For,  as  our  Varronian  tradition  ex- 
plains {Fragmenta  216),  acuta  tenuior  est  quam  gravis  et  brevis  adeo, 
ut  non  longius  quam  per  unam  syllabam,  quin  immo  per  unum  tempus 
protrahatur:  whence  it  follows  that  the  tempus  brevissimum  or  resolved 
time-beat  will  shorten  any  long  syllable  to  which  it  is  propagated. 

Araph.  1000, 

1  Ij.  1  l|lwA||liwlla.|>Lj. 

Atque  ilium  sursum  ascendero:  inde  optume  aspellam  virum. 
It  f  I  t  t  t  I 

A   -   A-G      A    -    A    I  A-O-G  ||A  -  A-O-A- AG   |A-G 
Aul.  707, 

Indeque  spectabam  ubi  aurum  abstrudebat  senex. 
ft  t  t  t  I 

A    -    G      A-A    jA-A        llA-0-A-G    I  AG 


The  ictus  on  the  O  tone  reproduces  exactly  the  tripudic  modulation  in 
the  first  dipody:  a  graceful  and  masterly  experiment  with  the  otherwise 
impossible  O  thesis.  Tribrach  shortening  of  the  dactyl  indeque  under 
tripudic  resolution  of  the  A  time-beat.  The  artificiality  of  the  hellenizing 
interpretation  is  patent: 

Indeque  spectabam  ubi  aurum  abstrudebat  senex. 
f  It  III 

A-O-G      A-A     lA-A       lA-O-A-GlA-G 


A  penultimate  O  as  thesis  is  the  mortal  sin  of  Ennius  and  the  rhythmus 
et  metrum;  such  utter  artificiality  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  rhythmici  and 
their  principle  of  rhythmus  cum  metro, 

Amph.  429, 

w»w  -4.  J-     1    1     I  1       1    a.||l    w  1     1    J.  I  1    J. 

Cadus  erat  vini:  inde  implevi  hirneam.   Ingressust  viam. 
Ill  II  III 

A-A-G     A-A    lA-A-GA-0      -     A-A-GlA-G 
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Asin.  777, 

Neque  quom  descendat  inde  det  quoiquam  manum. 
t  tit  t 

A   -    G       A-A-G  I  AG  II  A  -AG 


I 


AG 


Pers.  394: 


>l      1    J.      1  J.  I     W*  W   c.  I   1     1    J-l  A 


Dabuntur  dotis  tibi  iAde  sescenti  logi. 
t  I  t  t         t         t 

A-A-G    A-GI      AG    A-A-G  I  AG 


Tribrach  shortening  of  tibi  inde  under  the  resolved  time-beat. 


1   1    J.  I  1     I 


Amph.  156, 

Inde  eras  e  promptuaria  cella  depromar  ad  flagrum. 
t  t  t        t         t  t  I  t 

A  -A-GI    A   -    0-A-O-GllA-G    A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


Pyrrhic  shortening  of  inde.  Weak  tones  e  and  ad  in  arsis  and  thesis 
position  respectively. 

Poen.  902, 

Ibidem  gnatust,  inde  surruptus   fere  sexennis,  postibi. 
t  •  t  t  t  t  t       t 

AG      A-G    I   A  -  A  AG  jl    A  -  A  A-G°|  A-O-G 

Anapestic  shortening  of  ibidem,  pyrrhic  of  inde,  under  the  tripudic 
resolution  of  the  A  time-beat.  For  other  examples,  cf.  Aul.  366,  679, 
Capt.  128,  Most.  744,  Poen.  2,  1153,  Pseud.  588,  Phorm.  681,  Cas.  902, 
932,  Stich.  67. 

Amph.  973, 

JLj.     w*w     j.|w*wc^||i.w    JL         >tf     Jl  L  ju  \  >L  ^ 
Recte  loquere  et  proinde   diligentem  ut  uxorem  decet 


A-G 


•  t  t         t 

A   -    Gl    A-  G°llA-0-A 


t        t  f 

G  A-A-G  I  A-G 
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Pers.  570, 

Proinde  tu  tibi  iubeas  concludi  aedis  foribus  ferreis. 
ft  »  »  »  I  ft 

A-GA-A    I    AG      A- A  II    A-G      A-G°|   A-O-G 


Tribrach  shortening  of  proinde  in  both  verses.    So  also: 
Haut.  65, 


1    ^  i        i    ^    I    v^'^C.   ||v.«w       1^    |>t    ^ 

Servos  complures:  proinde  quasi  nemo  siet. 
f  f  f  f  f  » 

A-G      A- A-G  I    A-G  II    A  -  A-G  |  A-G 
Phorm.  668, 

^m  mL  ^L       I       ^^  ^^      ^^    II         ■■■      ^^      ^L  mSm  ^^  ^^    |       ^^      ^k 

Sescentas  proinde  scribito  iam  mihi  dicas. 
f  f  f       I  ft 

A-A-GI     A-GllA-0-G    A-   A    I  AG 


Tribrach  shortening  of  proinde  in  both  verses. 

Sed  quid  plura !  The  story  is  the  same  for  deinde,  quippe,  iUe,  and  iste, 
as  we  may  readily  satisfy  ourselves  by  examining  the  very  examples, 
which  the  cocksure  advocates  of  "iambic  shortening"  and  "syncope" 
adduce  in  support  of  their  hellenizing  theory: 

Stich.  545, 

Deinde  senex  ille  illi  dixit,  quoius  erant  tibicinae 
f  f  f         »  »  f  f         f 

A-G      A- A|  A-G  A-G  II  A-G    A-G|A-A-0-G 
Tribrach  shortening  of  deinde,  pyrrhic  of  senex. 
Men.  586, 

v5«v/        J-  1     j-l    J.     ±      J-  II    1     w»w|  1  wu. 

Quippe  qui  pro  illis  loquantur  qui  male  fecerint. 
I  f  f  f  f       f 

A  -   G        A-G|  A-A-GII  A  -  A  |  A-O-G 
Pyrrhic  shortening  of  quippe. 
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Amph.  988, 

^•v/ij-     ij.|lv/S:||ill     ±ij-|A-«. 

I  lie  navem  salvam  nuntiat  aut  irati   adventum  senis. 
It  »         I  »  »  »  f 

A  -  A-G    A-G^l    A-0-G||A-A-A    A-A-Gl  A-G 
Pyrrhic  shortening  of  ille, 

Rud.  887, 

Illic  in  columbum  credo  leno  vortitur. 
If  I  «         »        « 

A-G   A-A-G    I  A-Gll  A-G|  A-O-G 

Pyrrhic  shortening  of  iUic,  which  hellenizing  pragmatism  would  carica- 
ture as  "Ukr 

Trin.  809, 

Lepidast  ilia  causa  ut  commemoravi  dice  re. 
I  f  I  III 

A-  G  I    A  -  A   -   G||  A  -  O-O-A-Gl  A-O-G 
Pyrrhic  shortening  of  ille. 

Most.  280, 

1  w'w         1    C.|     ±     w        w^v/J-ll    1  11  1     I    1     w    J. 

Verum  illud  esse  maxuma  adeo  pars  vostrorum  intellegit 
I  I  I  I  I  I  •         • 

A    -  A        A-G  I  A-0  -  A- G||  A  -  A  A  -  A  I  A-O-G 

Pyrrhic  shortening  of  illud,  which  hellenizing  pragmatism  would  carica- 
ture as  ''Hid" I 

Pers.  520, 

>5«v.      ^       >tl   ^  |1    ^   111    1    ^1  A   ^ 

Iste  qui  tabellas  adfert  addiudt  simul. 
Ill  III 

A-G    A-A-G  I  A-G  II  A- A- G|  A-G 
Pyrrhic  shortening  of  iste. 
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Poen.  625, 

Istic  est  thensaunis  stultis  in  lingua  situs 
»  »  »  •  f  » 

A-G      A-A-Gl  A-GII  A-A-Gl  A-G 

Pyrrhic  shortening  of  istic,  caricatured  as  "isc"  by  those  afflicted  with 
"syncope." 

These  examples  might  be  piled  up  ad  nauseam,  if  they  have  not  already 
approached  that  limit.  Enough  has  been  set  forth  to  show  the  urgent 
necessity  of  wresting  our  Plautus  and  Terence  from  the  hands  of  their 
hellenizing  mutilators.  Let  us  hasten  on  to  the  great  ancestor  of  hellen- 
izing  pragmatism  and  father  of  all  the  metrici,  the  poet  Ennius: 

Ennius,  Tragedies  (Ribbeck  I): 

V.    50,  1c/Aj-|1-i-  1-I.V/*V/ 

lamque  mari  magno  classis  cita 
»  »  »  » 

A-G    A-G|   A-G      A-G  -  A 

Unoaccentual  modulation  of  the  tripudia,  with  persistent  assertion  of 
the  G  thesis:  thus  the  rh3rthm  of  the  quantitative  thesis  is  asserted  on 
terms  of  bold  equality  with  the  rh3rthm  of  the  accentual  thesis;  G  has 
equal  rights  in  thesis  with  A.  This  means  a  dualism  in  art:  a  rhythm 
of  accent  (A)  is  intertwined  with  a  rhythm  of  quantity  (G).  Instead  of 
the  Naevian  art  rhythmus  cum  metro,  we  have  the  Ennian  art  rhythmus 
et  metrum. 

V.   51,  Iv/C/       iv/'v/|iij.w'w 

Texitur:  exitium  examen  rapit 
f  »  It 

A-O-G    A- A    lA-A-G-A 


Accidental  coincidence  in  first  tripudium,  purposive  conflict  in  second. 
For  your  metrici  are  not  concerned  with  conserving  the  rh3rthmof  accent; 
that  is  the  concern  of  the  rhythmici:  metricis  videtur  ad  rhjrthmicos 
solos  pertinere  temparum  dinumerare  intervalla  (Varro,  Fragm.  p.  189  W.) ; 
tempus  ad  rhythmicos  pertinet,  syllabae  ad  metricos  (Varro,  Fragm.  p.217 
Goetz-Schoell).    In  a  word,  the  stupid  fad  of  the  metrici  is  their  arti- 
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fidal  quantitative  thesis  in  open  conflict  (G)  with,  or  even  in  downright 
violation  (O)  of,  the  Italic  tempus  or  tripudic  time-beat. 

Pallida  leto  nubila  tenebris 
A-O-G  A-GI  A-O-G      A  -  G 


Two  O  theses,  two  G  theses.  It  was  under  the  bane  of  this  hollow  art 
that  our  grammatical  tradition  with  its  hellenizing  theory  and  termi- 
nology of  accent  and  rhythm  was  born  and  bred.  Henceforward  'quan- 
tity' is  all  we  need  to  know  about,  and  the  tripudic  tempora  are  lost  to 
sight  in  the  haze  of  a  sophistical  hellenizing  reinterpretation,  whose 
abortive  fruit  was  the  wretched  lie  of  the  single  musical  accent.  Thus 
our  hellenizing  tradition,  while  everlastingly  feeding  on  the  necessarily 
moribund  heresies  of  Ennius,  is  silent  about  the  only  real  and  enduring 
art  of  Naevius: 

Immortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere, 
Flerent  divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam: 
Itaque  postquam  est  Orchi  traditus  thesauro, 
Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingiia  Latina! 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  art  of  Naevius  continued  to  be  the  only  living 
element  in  Latin  poetry,  and  with  the  decay  of  republican  snobbery  it 
blooms  forth  in  popular  song  and  Christian  hymn  as  the  real  source  of 
modem  accentual  rhythm,  which  now,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  old  master, 
is  nothing  but  the  imoaccentual  modulation  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double 
accent. 

Our  present  task  will  therefore  be  ended,  when  we  have  followed  to 
their  long  rest  the  moribimd  motives  of  the  Ennian  heresy  in  art,  tempus 
ad  rhythmicos  pertinet,  syllabae  ad  metricos, — ^the  heresy  of  the  rhythmical 
independence  of  the  G  and  O  tones.  The  a  priori  self-contradiction 
of  this  heresy  lies  in  the  fact,  that  G  is  by  natural  law  the  Latin  arsis 
only,  and  0  by  the  same  natural  law  the  Latin  pre-arsis  only:  they 
cannot  therefore  ^without  artistic  self-contradiction  function  as  theses 
on  equal  footing  with  the  natural  Latin  thesis  A. 
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V.82,  ±  ±       w«^/    i   I     1      w    C.      1  i 

Saeptum  altisono  cardine  templum. 
A    -    A      A-  Gl  A-O-G  A  -  G 


Unoaccentual  modulation,  with  the  artistic  chaos  of  the  A,  O,  and  G 

thesis. 


V.  87,  w«w  i    1     1      I   1     -  1  i 

Priamo  vi  vitam  evitari 

A-  G   A- A     I  A-  0-A-G 
Unoaccentual  modulation  with  artificial  quantitative  thesis. 


V.  254,  v;«wj-li||l     wc.     Ij- 

Teneor  consipta,  undique  venor. 
II  I  I 

A  -  G    A-A    llA  -   0-G     A-G 


A  sequence  of  G,  A,  O,  G  theses:  artificial  quantitative  verse-beat. 

But  it  was  in  his  own  special  field  of  the  dactylic  hexameter  that  the 
gospel  of  Ennius  was  preached,  and  the  indelible  stamp  of  artificiality 
which  he  impressed  upon  that  verse  made  it  forever  strange  to  the 
unspoiled  sense  of  the  masses: 

Annales  i, 

Musae  quae  pedibus  magnum  pulsatis  Olympum. 
II  III  I 

A-G|   A   -   A  -  G  il  A-G       A-A-G  |A-A  -  G 

The  new  art  of  the  G  thesis  in  the  heart  of  the  rhythm,  and  the  A  arsis 
anywhere  and  everywhere! 

The  assertion  of  the  artificial  quantitative  verse-beat  throughout  one-* 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  line.  This  G  verse-beat  has  been  mistaken  by 
hellenizing  metric  for  a  masculine  caesura:  on  the  contrary,  however,  the 
preference  for  the  masculine  caesura  is  only  the  Ennian  assertion  of  the 
quantitative  thesis  in  entire  independence  of  the  tripudic  thesis.  This 
tabooing  of  the  feminine  caesura  with  its  perfect  accord  of  tripudic 
with  quantitative  thesis,  and  the  preferring  of  the  masculine  caesura 
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with  its  conspicuous  obtrusion  of  the  independence  of  the  quantitative 
thesis  over  against  the  accentual,  remained  for  ail  time  the  ineradicable 
ear-marks  of  Ennian  artificiality,  parading  itself  as  the  veritable  metem- 
psychosis of  the  Greek  Muse:  V.  2, 


1     ^1      i        w«w     J-l|l±ii.:.|^lj- 

Musas  quas  memorant  nosce  nos  esse  Camenas! 
ft  »  »  »  » 

A-G|  A  -  A  -  G    II  A- G    A  -A-G|  A-A-G 

Thus  this  new  quantitative  verse-beat  can  even  make  a  short  thesis 
long! 

V.23, 

Est  locus  Hesperiam  quam  mortales  perhibebant. 
•  If  If  I 

A-A    I    A-A-G   II   A    -A    A-G I     A-A-G 


There  are  only  two  available  G's  in  this  verse,  and  both  of  them  are 
made  to  conflict  as  theses  with  the  natural  tripudic  thesis  A. 

V.  24, 

1  li|±^||w»w^w»wl>:.|ll^ 

Quam  prisci  casci  populi  tenuere  Latini. 
I  I  I  I  I  I 

A    -    A-G  I  A-G  II    A-G      A  -  AG  I  A-A-G 


The  artificial  G  thesis  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  foot:  the  ultimate 
stock  in  trade  of  classic  artificiality.  It  is  obvious  that  what  Ennius 
is  after  in  his  caesura  after  casci  is  not  the  masculine  caesura  particu- 
larly but  the  G  thesis.  It  is  equally  clear  that  what  hellenizing  metric 
calls  masculine  caesuras  after  prisci  and  populi  were  never  dreamed  of 
as  anything  but  G  theses  in  reality,  however  much  orthodox  theory  and 
Wilhelm  Meyer  (aus  Speyer)  may  prate  about  penthemimeris  and  heph- 
themimeris, 

V.33, 


ij.|lla.||l       ll-i.|l      ±-1. 

OUi  respondit  rex  Albai  long  a  i 
III  III 

A-G|  A-A-G  II  A  -  A  A-Gl  A  -  A.G 
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An  experiment  deserving  tar  and  feathers,  but  evidently  perpetrated 
with  the  gravity  of  a  peacock!  Every  possible  opportunity  of  violat- 
ing the  tripudic  thesis  is  embraced. 

V.38, 

Vires  vitaque  corpus  meum  nunc  deserit  omne. 
•       '   •  f  f  f  • 

A-G°A-0-G   |A-G||A-G     A-A-0-G|A-G 

Here  a  gross  and  inartistic  liberty  is  taken  with  the  G-A-0  double  arsis 
in  the  first  tripudium,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  best  tripudic  practice 
which  is  very  careful  to  avoid  G-A-0  everywhere,  except  after  the 
double  accent. 

V.42, 

Tardaque  vestigare  et  quaerere  te  neque  posse. 
«  lift  f 

A-0-G1  A-0-A-G°  11  A-O-G  A  -  A    I  A-G 


The  tripudic  law  against  acatalexis  in  the  second  tripudium  is  ruthlessly 
violated  under  no  sort  of  metrical  necessity  or  facility. 

V.43, 

Corde  capessere:  semita  nulla  pedem  stabilibat. 
I  f  I  »  f  » 

A-  G  A-A-0-G°|  A-O-GII  A-G   A-  G  |       A  -  A-  G 

Acatalexis  again  in  second  tripudium  without  excuse.  Inartistic  O  at 
the  dose  of  the  first  tripudium,  instead  of  at  the  beginning.  The  G 
thesis  advanced  to  the  fifth  foot. 


V.44,  i-«-l     1    -lc.||J.j.     1     ic.|ll^ 

Exim   coinpellare  pater  me  voce  videtur. 
I  »         f  »  »  f 

A-G^'l    A  -  0-A-Gll  A-G    A  -  AG  A-A-G 


Inartistic  acatalexis  in  second  tripudium. 
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V.  87,  1      1   -|i   j.||^.«w2Sl      1        1       c.|>li^ 

Sic  expectabat  populus  atque  ore  timebat. 
»         I         »  I  I  » 

A  -  A-0|  A-Gll    A  -  G  A  -  A  -  G|  A-A-G 

Homeric  (!)  lengthening  of  short  syllable  under  quantitative  thesis; 
of.  V.  97.  O  and  G  theses  at  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  middle 
of  the  verse,  A  theses  at  the  close:  the  hellenizing  law  for  the  'quantita- 
tive' hexameter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  motive  of  this  artificial 
convention  was  merely  to  assert  the  primacy  of  the  quantitative  thesis 
over  the  tripudic  thesis  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
rhythm,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  primacy  of  the  quantitative  arsis  over 
the  tripudic  arsis  at  the  close  of  the  rhythm,  on  the  other.  This  artistic 
monstrosity,  whose  body  exhibits  the  tripudic  arsis  as  the  quantitative 

■ 

thesis,  and  whose  tail  the  tripudic  thesis  as  quantitative  arsis,  was  the 
first  fruit  of  that  hellenomania  which  was  destined  to  blight  the  integrity 
of  all  classic  theory  and  art: 

Sic  horridus  ille 

Defliudt  numerus  Satumius,  et  grave  virus 

Mimditiae  pepulere! 

And  this  achievement  of  rh3rthmical  acrobatics,  which  successfully 
turned,  not  cat  out  of  skin  and  skin  out  of  cat,  but  theses  out  of  arsis 
and  arsis  out  of  thesis,  is  the  abiding  rhythmical  service  of  Ennius  to 
the  Classic  Muse.  And  nothing  is  so  obvious  from  our  fragments  of 
the  Annates  as  the  brutal  vandalism  with  which  he  put  into  effect 
his  stultif)dng  theory  of  art: 

Exin  Candida  se  radiis  dedit  icta  foras  lux. 
»  »  »  »  «  I 

A-G°  A-0-G|A- A-GII    A-A-G|A-G-A 

The  limit  is  reached  by  asserting  the  G  theses  and  A  arsis  in  the  sixth 
foot!    Inartistic  violation  of  the  G-A-0  law  in  the  first  tripudium. 

V.  189, 

Fraxinus  frangitur  atque  abies   constemitur  alta. 
f  »  »  »  »  I 

A-O-G^    A-O-GI    A    -    A- G||  A-A-O-GIA-G 
Inartistic  G-A-0  in  first  tripudium. 
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V.  230, 

Poste  recumbite    vestraque   pectora   pellite  tonsis. 
»  »  »  lit 

A-G   A-A-0-G°|  A-0-G°ll  A.O-G°  A-O-Gl  A-G 


Inartistic  O  in  second  foot,  and  acatalexis  actually  invading  the  second 
tripudium.  The  artistic  method  is  anything  that  will  do  violence  to 
tripudic  law  without  making  the  artist  utterly  ridiculous. 


V. 236,       i^ijii^lli    Ij.    ie|ii^ 

Partem  fuisset  de  summis  rebus  regundis 
»  »         »  «  I  f 

A-G|  A-A-G||A-A-G     A-G|A-A-G 

The  hellenizing  thesis  can  lengthen  the  short  syllable,  and  the  hellenizing 
arsis  can  shorten  the  long!  This  arsis  shortening  becomes  promptly 
and  conveniently  stereotyped  for  the  weak  final  s;  cf.  v.  183.  But  the 
convention  becomes  also  the  general  quantitative  disguise  of  the  tripudic 
principle  of  accentual  conception:  v.  192, 


Qui  antehac  invicti  fuerunt  pater  optime  Olympi. 
f  I  »  I  »  » 

A-  A     |A-A-G||    A-G        A-A-0|A-A-G 
QiMrSi  arsis-shortening  of  fuerunt, 

V.  336, 


1  l|lv/«wJ-||i±l       iv/c.|±>:/ 

Quae  nunc  te  coquit  et  versat  in  pectore  f  ixa . 
»  «  •  »  »  I 

A   -   A  |A  -  A  -  G||  A-G   A-  A-0-G|  AG 
Quantitative  thesis-lengthening,  as  in  v.  2  and  v.  87. 
Varia  14, 

Sparsis  hastis  longis  campus  splendet  et  horret 
«  I  I  •  I  » 

A-G    A-G|  A-GII  A-G      A-G|A-A-G 
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This  verse,  which  heilenizing  metric  would  persuade  us  to  regard  as  an 
illustration  of  Ennian  artlessness,  we  must  now  refer  to  Ennian  arti- 
ficiality and  its  radical  propagandism. 

Thus  the  Ennian  heresy  of  rhythmus  et  metrum  shows  in  the  hands 
of  its  author  a  manifest  leaning  towards  the  extreme  of  metrum  sine 
rhythmo:  the  quantitative  G  and  O  thesis  is  asserted  at  the  expense  of 
the  tripudic  thesis  A,  and  the  quantitative  A  arsis  at  the  cost  of  the  tri- 
pudic  arsis  G  and  the  tripudic  pre-arsis  O.  Such  was  the  artificial  heri- 
tage of  Lucretius  and  Vergil,  who  spent  their  genius  in  the  effort  to 
restore  an  equilibrium  between  the  tripudic  and  the  quantitative  princi- 
ple. We  shall  proceed  to  show  how  they  abated  the  radicalism  of  Ennius 
by  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  toneless  arsis  O,  and  of  the  G  thesis. 
The  O  tone  appears  rarely  in  Lucretius  in  the  second  foot,  and  almost 
never  in  the  third,  while  in  Vergil  it  disappears  from  both,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth.  The  G  thesis  is  largely  restricted  to 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  foot.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  the  classic 
literary  type,  in  which  the  tripudic  and  quantitative  verse-beats  are 
contrasted  in  bold  relief  in  the  first  four  feet,  and  united  in  harmony 
in  the  last  two.  The  first  line  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura  and  of  the 
Georgics  are  each  inspired  forecasts  of  the  victorious  type: 


lw«v/J-|w»v/-i.||v/«v/-i.  11        ^1^1     -I. 

Aeneadum  genetrix  hominum  divomque  voluptas. 
ft  f  I  «  «     . 

A-A-GI     A-Gll    A-G      A-A-GlA-A-G 


1        v.«v.j.|     1    ^11   W^W     J.  1       1     w    c.|    1     J. 

Quid  faciat  laetas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram. 
»  «  »  »  »  » 

A   -  A-G|  A-G  II    A-G       A-A-0-G|  A-G 

The  drumbeat  of  the  tripudium  alternates  in  bold  relief  with  the  grave 
stress  of  the  quantitative  thesis  through  the  first  four  feet,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  rh3rthm  rises  on  the  sustained  wing  of  the  procatalectic 
thesis  (quantitative  accentual  arsis)  to  perfect  harmony  of  the  Italic 
and  Hellenic  verse-beat  for  the  rest  of  the  line.  Here  the  rh3rthmical 
insanity  of  Ennius,  with  his  heilenizing  dream  of  substituting  a  quanti- 
tative rhythmic  and  accentual  system  for  a  tripudic  one,  is  rebuked 
with  firm  hand  and  the  classic  compromise  of  rhythmus  et  metrum^  at  best 
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an  artistic  dualism,  was  definitively  settled.  It  is  clear  that  the  vital 
and  determining  motive  of  this  compromise  was  the  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  primacy  of  the  whole  tripudic  principle  without  qualifi- 
cation or  abatement,  and  that  the  quantitative  verse-beat  was  and  con- 
tinued to  be  merely  an  artificial  modification  of  the  one  and  only  tri- 
pudic rhythm,  the  simple  cue  to  which  consisted  in  an  exaggerated 
rhythmic  emphasis  of  the  tripudic  arsis  G  and  pre-arsis  O  wherever  they 
fall  in  the  quantitative  thesis. 

We  have  only  in  conclusion  to  note  the  classic  restrictions  upon  the 
radicalness  of  Ennius  in  his  quixotic  effort  to  confuse,  blur,  and  obliter- 
ate all  the  criteria  and  distinctions  of  tripudic  thesis  and  tripudic  arsis, 
and  so  prepare  the  field  for  the  Utopia  of  musical  accent  and  quanti- 
tative verse.  We  shall  see  that  the  net  result  of  the  rhythmical 
activities  of  classic  art  was  a  wholesale  return  to  the  tripudic  modula- 
tion of  the  literary  Satumian  as  perfected  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Naevius.  But  the  fetters  of  hellenizing  orthodoxy  were  too  strong  to 
permit  anything  more,  and  classic  art  crystallized  as  nothing  more  than 
the  Satumian  of  Naevius  artificially  handicapped  with  the  Ennian 
affectation  of  the  G  and  O  thesis.  Let  us  now  note  in  particular  the  only 
fundamental  result  of  post-Ennian  technique  in  the  abatement  of  the  O 
arsis,  which  was  restricted  to  its  normal  tripudic  position  as  seen  in  the 
artistic  Saturnian  of  Naevius: 


Integram  urit  populatur  vastat  rem  hostium  condnnat. 
A-O-G     A-Gl     A-A-G    I  A-G    A-    A-O-GlA-A-G 


Accordingly,  what  we  have  to  observe  in  the  artificial  Ennian  period  of 
Roman  art  is  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  O  arsis  first  from  the  third  foot, 
and  later  from  the  second,  with  the  resulting  vindication  of  the  sustained 
tripudium  in  the  heart  of  the  rhythm.  Finally,  the  Elegiac  poets 
extended  the  limits  of  the  sustained  tripudium  to  include  as  a  rule  the 
fourth  foot,  so  that  in  the  final  result  the  O  arsis  was  practically  restricted 
to  the  first  and  fifth  foot  in  the  dactylic  hexameter.  Thus  at  length 
Italic  art  once  more  rediscovered  the  tripudic  modulation  of  its  first 
master. 

The  O  arsis  which  with  Ennius  is  at  home  in  every  possible  position 
is  moribund  with  Lucretius  in  the  third  foot: 
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Lucretius  I.  570, 

At  contra  si  mollia   sint     primordia   rerum. 
till  «  I 

A-A-Gl  A  -  A-O-GII  A   -    A     A-0-G|A-G 
It  is  further  tabooed  in  the  second  with  Vergil: 
Vergil,  Aeneid  I.  3, 


1    w    >:.  I     1  1     j.||l      J.      1     ±     ^    |A    1    J. 

Litora,  multum  ille  et  terris  iactatus  et  alto. 
»  I  »  »  I  » 

A-0-G|A     -     A-G||A-G     A-A-G  lA-A-G 

And  it  is  largely  excluded  from  its  last  Ennian  stronghold,  the  fourth 
foot,  by  the  Elegiac  poets: 

TibuUus,  I.  I, 

Divitias  alius  fulvo  sibi  congerat  auro. 
f  I  I  «  I  » 

A-A-Gl    A-GII   A-G      A    -  A  -  0-G  |A-G 

Here  the  regenerative  strength  of  Classic  art  exhausted  itself,  and 
the  dactylic  Saturnian  crystalized  forever  with  the  fly  of  the  exagger- 
ated G  thesis  ineradicably  fixed  in  its  fossilized  structure. 
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Apud  Hibernos  vetustos  et  Cambros  constructio  poeticae  orationis, 

ratione  non  habita  quonindam  quae  sunt  propria  his  vel  illis,  in  genere 

est  eadem.    Facile  inde  statui  poterit,  cum  morum  priscorum  semper 

tenacissimi  fuerint  celtici  populi,  etiam  apud  veteres  Druidas  et  Bardos 

gallicos  carminum  constructionem  non  fuisse  diversam.    Honun  quidem 

omnino  nihil  superest;  sed  non  nimium  audere  mihi  videbor,  si  affirma- 

vero,  iam  prima  religionis  christianae  aetate  in  Gallia  eam  gallicam 

carminum  formam  in  carmina  Christiana  translatam  esse.    Ut  heroum 

bellatorum  fortiter  acta  celebrabantur  a  Bardis  Cambrorum  carmini- 

bus  eius  formae,  quae  exstant  adhuc,  et  a  Bardis  Gallorum,  vel  caerimo- 

niae  a  Druidis,  celebrantur  religionis  christianae  mysteria  vel  heroum 

christianonmi,  quos  martyres  dicebant,  fortitudo  hynmis  eius  formae 

assonantis. 

Zeuss^,  Gram.  CM.  11. 915  f. 


PREFACE 

Polemik  konnte  ich  mir  leider  an  einzelnen  Stellen  nicht  ersparen; 
und  so  kalt  und  gleichgultig,  wie  der  eine  oder  andere  es  wiinschen 
mochte,  bin  ich  nie  immer  geblieben.  Wenn  der  Mensch  bei  dem,  was 
er  deutlich  als  Misshandlung  der  Wahrheit  und  Wissenschaft  erkennt, 
nicht  warm  und  theilnehmend  werden  darf,  wo  und  wann  darf  er  es 
denn? — ^frage  ich  mit  Lessing. 

Zimmer,  Kelt.  Stud.  II.  vi. 


INDOEUROPEAN  RHYTHM 

BY 

^Thomas  Fitzhugh 

i.  the  indoeitropean  tripudium 

§  I.  The  Inadequacy  of  our  Accentual  and  Rhythmic  Tradition.— 
Our  Indoeiu'opean  tradition  of  accent  and  rhythm  has  its  roots  evAy- 
where  in  the  musical  and  quantitative  theory  of  Greek  and  Indian  phi- 
lology, and  speaks  to  us  only  vaguely  and  slightingly  of  the  curious  stress- 
phenomena  of  the  speech  and  verse  of  that  mighty  West-Indoeuropean, 
or  Italico-Keltic,  twin-brotherhood,  covering  Western  Europe  from  Italy 
to  the  British  Isles,  and  sweeping  across  Southern  and  Central  Europe 
from  Spain  and  Gaul  to  Galatia:  cf.  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Italico- 
Romanic  Rhythm^  Anderson  Brothers,  University  of  Virginia,  1908,  pp. 
14-15  (Oscan-Umbrian  monuments);  Carmen  Arvale  seu  Mortis  Verier ^ 
1908;  Sacred  Tripudium^,  1909,  pp.  1-37  (Early  Latin  monuments); 
Itclico-Keltic  Accent  and  Rhythm^  1909,  pp.  33  ff.  (01d-Iris&  monuments); 
The  Literary  Satumian,  1910  (Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius). 

The  universality  of  the  double  accent  throughout  all  known  mon- 
uments in  this  vast  field  justifies  us  afresh  in  positing  a  prehistoric  Italo- 
Keltic  unity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Iranian  and  Baltic-Slavic  groups: 

• 

Praenestine  Fibula,  about  600  B.C., 

Manios  med  fefaked    Numasioi:  Lindsay,  Handhook,  p.  18  f. 
A-O-G     A  -  A  -  G    I      A  -  0-G    Sacred  Tripudium^,  p.  37  a. 
Duenos  Bowl,  about  350  B.  C.  (Rome), 

Duenos  med  feced   en  Manom:  Liadsaiy,  Handbook,  p.  igB. 
A-AG    A  -  A-  G  I  A  -  A-G    Sacred  Tripudium^,  p.  37  b. 
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Carmen  Arvale  (Rome), 

^   ^       ^  ^   I  J^    ^  ^ 

Enos  Lases  iuvate: 

A  A        /    / 

A-AG     A-AG|A-A-G 

Sacred  Tripudiunfi,  pp.  13  ff. 

Faliscan  Patera  (of  the  older  Falerii), 

L    ^    L   ^\l  L  a.\\  L    l\L  ^ 
Foied  vino  pipafo  era  carefo:  Conway,  ltd.  Dial.  I.  372. 
/  /         //         /    /    /  / 

A-G    A-G|  A-A-GIIA  .A|A-G 
Iguvinian  Tables, 

Esmei  stahmei  stahmeitei: 
%  /  /  /      / 

A-G    A  -  G  I  A  -  A-G 

IkUicO'KeUu  Ace.  and  Rhyth,,  p.   7. 
Paelignian  Inscription, 

Pes  pros  ecuf  incubat  casnar  oisa  aetate: 

AA///  /// 

A-  A    A-AG|A-0-G  II  A-G    A-GjA-A-G 

Prolegom.  14. 
Oghamic  Inscription  in  Old-Irish, 

1    Ij.    1j.|11j. 
Coimagni  maqi  Vitalin:  Pedersen,  Vergl.  Kelt.  Gram.  I.  5. 

A  /  /  / 

A- A-G    A-G  I  A-A-G 

Fiacc^s  Hymn, 

1^       1...I1       1       ...lIlAl^Iil... 
G6nair  Patraicc  inNemthur    iss  ed  adf£t  hi  scglaib: 
/  /  /       /  /C^/// 

A-G      A-G     |A-A-G||A-A     A-G  [A-A-G 

ItalicO'Keltic  Ace.  and  Rhyth,,  pp.  7  ff. 

There  is  strong  evidence  of  the  tripudic  principle  in  the  most  primitive 
rhythmic  types  from  Germanic  and  Baltic-Slavonic  centers: 

Old-Germanic, 

Insprinc  haptbandim  invar  vigandun: 
/       /       /      /  /    /     /  / 

A  -  G    I   A  -  A-GII  A-Gj  A-A-G 

Merseburger  Sprtiche,  i.  4. 
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lc.|ll^|!l>:.|      1      1* 

S6se  b6nrenkl  s6se  bluotrenki: 
/    /      /   /  /  /       /    / 

A-Gj  A-A-GII  A-G|     A-A-G 


Ibid.  2.  6. 


1       1      i    1    I    1  J. 
Mln  buch  si  mir  beinln, 

A  A  /  / 

A  .  A     A-A   I   A-G 


1         1>:.1j.|1wj. 

Mln  herze  si  mir  st3,helln, 
/\  /  /         / 

A  -  A-G  A-G  I  A-O-G 


1      1    A    1    A  I  1   J. 
Mln  houbet  si  mir  steinln: 

A  -  A-G   A-G  I  A-Q 

Mitt.  d.  Schles.  Ges.  f.  Volkskunde,  1897,  p.  %%, 

Mythol.  u.  Magische  Lieder  der  Ehsten  (Kreutzwald-Neus,  p.  87), 

•  .     •      .|      •      •    . 
Koera  amba  kadunego, 
/       /  /    / 

A-G  A-G  I     A-A-G 


Hundi  amba  idanego, 
/       /  /     / 

A-G  A-  Gl    A  -A-G 


Pohja  tuulde  pogenego, 
/  /  /    / 

A-G    A-GI     A-A-G 


If         III 


Tuulesta  tiihja  taganego. 

A  /  /    / 

A-A-G  A-GI    A-A-G 


Ibid.  p.  99, 


•   .    »   .  I  »       »  . 
Luu  luu  asemele, 
/       /        /   / 

A-GA-GI  A-A-G 
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Liige  liikme  ligemale, 
/       /  /    / 

A-G  A-G  I  A-A-G 


•    .     •    .|  •      •  . 
Weri  were  asemele 
/        /         /     / 

A-G  A-GI  A-A-G 


Soon  soone  asemele. 
/      /  /      / 

A  -  A-GI  A-A-G 


Accordingly,  we  must  resolutely  substitute  for  the  traditional  helleniz- 
ing  fiction  of  a  Graeco-Italic  imity  the  truth,  towards  which  philology 
has  long  been  working,  of  a  closer  prehistoric  imion  of  Keltic  and  Italic 
speech.  An  examinatidh  of  our  ciurent  scientific  theory  of  the  accent 
of  the  individual  dialects  of  these  two  great  stocks  reveals  everywhere 
a  curious  leaning  in  the  direction  of  a  common  accentual  system  for 
both.  The  conclusions  of  comparative  grammar  present  everywhere 
the  appearance  of  being  the  disiecta  membra  of  the  tripudic  principle, 
which  was  common  to  both  idioms  in  historical  times.  Indeed,  the  con- 
elusion  seems  near  at  hand  that  Indoeuropean  comparative  philology 
must  reconstruct  its  fabric  upon  the  original  basis  of  the  tripudic  prin- 
ciple of  accent  and  rhythm.  On  this  principle  we  should  start  with  a 
reduplicating  stress-accent  in  the  word,  resulting  in  a  short-verse  of  two 
pairs  of  stresses,  or  four  accentual  theses,  in  the  rhythm.  The  musical 
.  accent  and  syllabic  rhythm  of  Greek  and  Indian  spedth  and  verse  would 
thus  be  explained  as  resulting  from  the  transition  on  the  part  of  these 
dialects  to  a  musical  in  place  of  a  stress  articulation.  In  addition  to  the 
principle  of  the  double  accent,  the  Indoeuropean  philologist  would  also 
operate  with  a  stress  of  bisyllabic  intensity,  involving  radical  conse- 

quences  for  both  morpholdfeical  and  rhythmic  theory:  mare  ^  A,  a 
single  acute  expiration,  during  which  two  short  syllables  are  uttered; 

mart  =  A- AG,  where  the  acute  expiration  on  the  short  syllable,  being 
unexpended,  extends  over  the  first  half  of  the  long  syllable,  converting  it 

into  a  stress  circumflex;  mart  —  A,  where  both  syllables  are  uttered  in 
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a  single  acute  expiration,  with  the  result  of  shortening  the  long;  similarly, 

>!/    -.    i.  >^ 

in  lento  or  measiired  utterance,  oboedire  —  A-AO-A-G,  whereas  in 

allegro  utterance  oboedire  =  A-A-G,  the  first  two  syllables  being 
uttered  in  a  single  acute  expiration. 

In  the  Italic  field,  for  example,  we  are  told  (Brugmann*  I.  971)  that 
in  the  original  Italic  period  the  initial  syllable  bore  a  dynamic  stress 
(our  initial  tripudic  acute  A),  but  that  shortiy  before  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  period  (Brugmann^  I.  973)  the  penultimate  stress  became 
dominant  (our  penultimate  tripudic  acute  A)  in  Latin.  Precisely  so  in 
Oscan-Umbrian  of  the  prehistoric  period  we  are  told  (Brugmann*  I. 
976)  that  the  strong  initial  stress  prevailed  (our  initial  tripudic  acute  A), 
whereas  in  the  historical  period  (von  Planta,  Osk.-Umbr,  Gram.  I.  594  ff.) 
it  was  replaced  by  the  later  Latin  law  (our  penultimate  tripudic  acute  A). 

When  we  turn  now  to  oiu*  current  scientific  doctrine  .for  the  Keltic 
field,  the  data  are  suspiciously  analogous:  Brugmann^  I.  977  Das  Ga- 
lische  zeigt,  so  weit  wir  nickwarts  zu  schauen  vermogen,  stark  exspira- 
torischen  Accent  auf  der  Anfangssilbe  des  Wortes  (our  initial  tripudic 
acute  A).  Die  britannischen  Dialecte  dagegen  hatten  schon  in  der 
Periode  der  Urgemeinschaft  exspiratorische  Betonimg  der  urkeltischen 
Panultima  (our  penultimate  tripudic  acute  A). 

Thus  oiir  tripudic  principle  of  the  double  accent  looms  up  amusingly 
as  a  philological  whole  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts:  A-A  = 
A  +  A. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  traditional  error,  the 
obsession  of  the  unoaccpntual  theory  has  brooded  over  Germanic  plji* 
lology,  although  the  tripudic  principle  stares  us  in  the  face  in  all  early 
Teutonic  poetry,  with  much  the  same  clearness  of  outline  as  in  the 
richer  monuments  of  the  Italico-Keltic  field:  cf.  PauFs  Grundriss  I.  343; 
Sievers,  AUgermanische  Metrik,  p.  34  f. 

If  we  go  behind  the  inadequate  traditions  of  Alexandrian  grammar, 
which  aimed  only  at  pedagogical  simplification,  to  the  earlier  doctrine 
of  the  6f€ia  Kal  fiapela  Kal  fikari,  we  seem  to  be  confronted  with  the 
musical  alter  ego  of  the  tripudic  principle: 

Aristode,  Rhetor.  Ill,  i, 

ncSs  airri  del  xPW^o^  (fi  ^J^)  ^P^s  tKaarov  iriidos,  olov  t6t€  /Z67AX2; 
Kal  vbrt  iJLiKpq.  Kal  irbrt  fikaiu  Kal  vcjs  toU  tSvols  olov  6(6(9  '^^^  fiapeiq, 
Kal  iikcQ  f^oX  l^uOftoh  rioi  rpds  tKaorop. 
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Greek  phonetics  knew  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  the  d3aiamic 
or  stress  accent  and  the  tonic  or  musical  accent.  The  concept  accent  or 
irpoiri^ia  was  wholly  musical  with  them.  Hence  when  Latin  theory  was 
built  up  on  Greek  doctrine,  the  good  old  Latin  concept  Umpus,  meaning 
"throb"  or  "stress,"  lost  its  occupation  and  functioned  only  in  the  vague 
sense  of  "syllabic  time,"  instead  of  stress-time  which  was  its  true  mean- 
ing. To  Aristotle,  therefore,  the  Roman  acute  stress  would  have  been 
merely  iurfk\ri  (fxavri,  the  Roman  grave  stress  merely  Mtxpd  (fxavii,  and  the 
idea  oi'irpoffc^ia  would  have  applied  only  to  the  incidental  rise  or  fall 
of  tone  accompanying  the  stronger  or  weaker  stress. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  Aristotle  knew  that  the  high  tone  was 
connected  with  the  rapidity  of  the  vibration  of  the  string,  and  the  low 
tone  with  its  slowness  of  movement.  Tyrannio's  Roman  doctrine  shows 
that  this  characteristic  of  the  cause  was  erroneously  transferred  also  to 
the  effect,  and  the  high  note  considered  necessarily  cUa,  the  low  note 
necessarily  tarda, — a  sophistry  of  which  Tyrannio  made  skilful  use, 
when  he  sought  to  evade  the  Latin  initial,  and  the  bisyllabic  acute  stress, 
in  locating  the  new  acuta  prosodia  in  accord  with  Cicero's  dictum  as  to 
the  *unoaccentual  law  of  nature'  (Orator  XVIIl.  58). 

Ibid.,  Poetic,  XX, 

TavTa  di  (rd  aroLx^la)  SioupkptL  <rxi7Ma<r£  re  tov  (rrofiaTOs  Kal  roirois 
Kal  daavrriTi  Kal  iI/lKSttitl  Kal  firjKei  Kal  ffpaxi^rrju  In  di  6(6717x1  Kal 
ffapvrriTL  Kal  t<^  nka(fi. 

Ibid.,  Tlepl  fcowv  yevkaeias  V.  7.  786**  26, 

Bapif  fjL^p  kanv  iv  rcj)  Ppabtlav  elvai,  Tijv  KlvrjaiPf  6^b  5'  kv  rcj)  rax^lav, 
TOV  8i  PpaShcJs  rj  Tax^ws  vdrtpov  t6  kivovv  atriov  i}  rd  KLVOvpLtPOV,  Hx**  ^^''o 
iiTOplav.  (paal  ykp  tiv€%  t6  nh  ttoXv  fipadkjs  KLveladai,  t6  6^  6\lyov 
rax^S)  Kal  rabry^v  alrlav  dvai  tov  Td  fiiv  Papvifxava,  rh,  hi  b^vttxava^ 
\kyovT€^  nkxpf'  Tt^vdi  icaXcos,  6\(as  d'ov  KoXtos.  rep  iiiv  yh,p  ykv€L  bpBGis 
loLK€  \kywdaL  t6  Paph  kv  fuykOu  tlpI  elvai  tov  KLvovfikvov.  el  yh,p  tovto^ 
Kal  fXLKpdv  Kal  0apif  <f>6€yiaadaL  ov  (^^diov,  dfiolcjs  8i  ovdk  ffapii  Kal  6(u.  xai 
doK€l  yevvaLOTepos  dvat,  0u(recos  ^  Papvifxavla  koI  kv  rots  m^Xcci  t6  ffapif  twv 
avvTovwv  0€\tiov.  t6  ykp  0k\Tvov  kv  vrepoxiy  ^  ^^  fiapvrtis  virepox'fl  tis. 
dXX'  kvtidrj  k(TTiv  eT€pov  rd  ffapif  Kal  d^b  kv  <l><av^  fX€ydKo<t)(t)vias  Kal  fxiKpa- 
<t>Q)viat-€<TTL  ykp  Kal  bifj<JMva  fJL€yaK6<f>o)va  Kal  flucpiKlxava  fiapin^va  uxra.h' 
TO)s-,  dfjjolcas  8k  Kal  icard  t6v  ftkaov  rdvov  toOtcjv  Ttpl  SiV  tLvi  &v  ris 
aXXcf)  5u)pia€i€v  {\ky<a  8k  fjL€ya\o<tKavlav  Kal  fUKpwjxjjviav)  rj  vKifdei  Kal 
6X476777x1  tov  Kivovfikvov] 
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Here  then  in  pre- Alexandrine  theory  we  have  the  clear  enunciation  of 
what  is  in  effect  the  double  accent  in  both  tonic  (musical)  and  dynamic 
(stress)  utterance,  the  ftkari  ^xavii  being  in  both  cases  conceived  as  a 
secondary  accent.  Not  only  the  acute  nature  but  also  the  initial  posi- 
tion of  this  secondary  accent  is  indicated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Peri- 
patetic Tyrannio  Amisenus  (Keil  IV.  528  ff.),  who  made  the  /i^criy  serve 
the  same  end  in  Latin  doctrine  which  it  had  accomplished  in  Greek, 
namely  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  secondary  initial  acute:  Praeterea 
minus  reliquis  notam,  primimi  quod  ea  sit  principium  aliarum  ut  fikarj  in 
musica  initium  catUioniSy  et  omnium  rerum  initia  semper  obscura  sint. 
.  quod  enim  fuit  deorsum,  prius  in  medium  succedere  quam 
evolel  sursum,  et  quod  sursum  est  ante  eodem  venire  quam  deorsum 
eamque  acutam  plerumque  esse  potius  quam  gravem  quod  ea  propius  utroque 
est  quam  iUa  superior  et  inferior  inter  se. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Aristotelian  /icciy  irpoat^La  was  nothing  else 
than  the  assertion  of  an  esthetic  nrjdiv  &yap  against  the  scientific  fact 
of  an  initial  musical  acute  in  excess  of  the  orthodox  trisyllabic  6f  eZa,  and 
that  Cicero's  "law  of  nature**  is  merely  a  reecho  of  the  Aristotelian 
dogma:  Orator  XVIII.  58  Ipsa  enim  natura  quasi  modularetur  hominum 
orationem  in  omni  verbo  posuit  acutam  vocem  nee  una  plus  nee  a  pos- 
trema  syllaba  citra  tertiam.  The  result  of  this  esthetic  aversion  to  the 
double  accent  was  its  final  elimination  in  Alexandrine  theory:  Schol.  in 
Odyss.  I.  I  "E5€t  yilv  kv  t(^  6,vdpa  56o  tlvai,  ofetas  a>$  to  *&v8pd  r€  Kal  oIkov\ 
dXX'  c^vXd^aro  6  'Apiarapxos  5tA  rd  pii  kv  ri  eiafioX^  twv  \k^€<av  KaKO<j>u>viav 
TToiriaai.  Cf.  Charac.  ap.  Choer.  20.10  Gaisford;  Bekkeri  Anecdota  11 49: 
Kal  €v\6y(as  €ls  rriv  kpx^v  t^s  *Obv<Tatias  6  *  Apiarapxos  ovk  kpovkqBji  dovvai 
eii  TO  *&v8pa  poi  6vo  6f€ta$,  (paaKCJv  'ev  dpxS  TroLiiaecJs  TapaXoyov  ov  fxri 
iroi^crw.'  Cf.  Herodian.  I.  129  Lentz.;  Lehrs.  Quaest.  Epic,  105.  This 
silly  affectation  has  become  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  esthetic  taboo: 
TO  jiij  kv  ry  tlafioX^  ribv  Xk^eav  KaKOffxaviav  Toirjaai.  And  this  same  esthetic 
taboo  on  the  initial  accent  is  communicated  to  the  Romans  by  Tyrannio 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Aristotle  of  Rome,  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  end  all  record  is  lost  of  the  Latin  dynamic,  as 
of  the  Greek  musical  accent,  kv  ri  eiafioXfi  tu>v  Xk^eav]  cf.  SchoU,  Acta 
Soc,  Lips.  VI.  44-50. 

Setting  resolutely  aside  therefore  the  notoriously  inadequate  tradition 
of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  (SchoU,  De  Accentu  49  f.),  we  discern 
in  the  backgroimd  the  original  Indoeuropean  parallelism  between  the 
italico-Keltic  dynamic,  and  the  Hellenic  musical,  double  accent.     Cor- 
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responding  to  the  Italico-Keltic  initial  acute  stress,  we  have  the  Hellenic 
initial  musical  acute,  or  ftkarj  of  Aristotle;  corresponding  to  the  Italico- 
Keltic  trisyllabic  acute  stress,  we  find  the  Hellenic  trisyllabic  musical 
acute,  or  d^ela  of  Aristotle, — ^in  both  cases,  a  fixed,  and  therefore  mo- 
notonous, initial  accent  and  a  freer,  and  therefore  less  monotonous, 
trisyllabic  one,  the  two  accents  being  dynamic  in  Italico-Keltic  speech 
and  musical  in  Hellenic. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  more  ultimate 
and  original  principle.  The  conservative  genius  of  the  Italico-Keltic 
stock  and  the  immemorial  persistence  of  the  tripudic  principle,  alike 
indicate  a  phenomenon  of  elemental  originality,  suiting  in  every  way 
the  very  birthtime  of  Indoeuropean  speech.  The  unsurpassed  energy 
of  tripudic  utterance  with  its  bisyllabic  stress  is  in  accord  with  the  natural 
stamina  of  this  fresh,  world-subduing  race.  The  perfect  naturalness  of 
giving  each  significant  syllabic  root  its  original  stress  up  to  the  limit  of 
articulatory  feasibility  smacks  of  a  primal  procedure  in  speech-making: 
A  +  A  =  A-A  =  A-G ;  A  -I-  A  +  A  =  A-A- A  =  A-A-G.  The  simple  result- 
ing rh3rthmic  principle  of  numerus  temporum,  or  stress-coimt  by  pairs 
and  triplets  (dinutneratio  twstra,  temporum  dinumerare  iniervalla,  Keltic 
rim),  modulated  by  allegro  and  lento  utterance,  and  the  primeval  magico- 
religious  associations  connected  with  this  rhythmic  norm,  all  point  to  a 
primal  antiquity  in  the  rhythm  of  speech,  and  fiunish  us  besides  a  natural 
common  source  for  all  subsequent  Indoeuropean  accentual,  quantitative, 
and  syllable-counting  systems  of  rhythm. 

The  universal  process  of  the  genesis  of  the  G  and  O  syllables,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  well-understood  mode  of  transition  to  a  musical  principle 
of  accent  (Brugmann^,  Vergl,  Gram,  I.  946  f.),  needs  no  clearer  state- 
ment than  that  of  SchSll,  De  Accentu  (Act.  Soc.  Phil.  Lips.  VI),  p.  20  flF: 
Itaque  etiam  ab  hac  parte  refellitur  quod  statuenmt  temporis  progressu 
accentus  vim  non  deminutam  sed  auctam  esse.  At  unum  afferunt  quo 
hanc  sententiam  comprobent:  aucta  accentus  vi  et  intentione  leviores 
syllabas,  maxime  autem  verborum  terminationes  posteriore  aetata  im- 
mutatas,  obrutas,  absdsas  esse.  Atque  in  haic  re  et  Weiliiun  Benloewi- 
umque  et  Corssenum  sibi  non  constare  supra  iam  indicavi.  Quid  enim? 
Num  eae  quae  postera  aetate  accidunt  aflFectiones  diversae  sunt  ab  eis, 
quas  ab  initio  linguas  perpeti  videmus?  Mihi  autem  in  his  rebus  etsi 
aliquid  accentus  vim  intentionemque  valere  concedendum  est,  tamen 
et  simplicissima  et  certissima  longe  alia  ratio  esse  videtur:  nimirum  non 
ex  aucta  accentus  vi,  sed  inde  a(fectiones  illae  linguae  latinae  repetendae 
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sunt,  quod  magna  pars  syllabarum  accentu  destitutarum  lam  nihil  con- 
ferre  ad  significationem  videretur,  cum  propriam  quam  olim  habuerant 
vim  ac  notionem  dudum  abiecissent.  Nam  quamvis  pertinaciter  usus 
et  consuetudo  ea  quae  antiquitus  in  lingua  tradita  sunt  retineat,  tamen 
quae  a  conmiuni  sensu  abalienata  sunt,  sensim  sensimque  intercidimt, 
nisi  politiore  eruditione  et  litteris  maxime  studiisque  efflorentibus  con- 

serventur Itaque  ex  imminuta  significationis  vi,  non  ex 

aucta  accentus  intentione  haec  explicanda  sunt;  quin  immo  defendi 
potest,  quo  minus  et  notione  et  accentu-^haec  enim  artissime  cohaerent — 
voces  valeant,  eo  magis  eas  in  sermone  variis  immutationibus  affici. 
Huius  autem  rei  initium  vel  in  eo  cemere  possumus,  quod  ultimae  sylla- 
bae,  quae  quidem  facillime  gravitatem  significationis  exuunt  (ut  vel 
'finalium'  nomine  appellentur),  apud  Latinos  accentum  iam  non  reci- 
piunt,  cvun  in  lingua  et  sanscrita  et  graeca,  utpote  quae  aetate  aliquanto 
priore  et  integriore  ad  stabilem  quendam  excultumque  gradum  perven- 
erint,  baud  raro  acutae  sint. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  primal  originality  of  the  tripudic  principle  in 
Indoeuropean  speech  and  rhythm  furnishes  a  natural  starting-point  for 
the  magico-religiqus  associations  with  the  nvunber  three,  which  are  so 
widespread  in  Indoeuropean  thought.  "Dass  die  Drei  bei  den  Indo- 
europaem  uberall  wiederkehrt,"  says  Chamberlain  (Grundlagen  554), 
"ist  allbekannt;.sie  ist,  wie  Goethe  sagt, 

Die  ewig  unveraltete 
Dreinamig-Dreigestaltete. 

Wir  finden  sie  in  den  drei  Gruppen  der  in(Jischen  Gotter,  spater  dann 
(mehrere  Jahrhunderte  vor  Christo)  zu  der  ausfiihrlichen  undaus- 
driicklichen  Dreieinigkeitslehre,  der  Trimtirti,  ausgebildet:  *Er,  welcher 
Vishnu  ist,  ist  auch  fiva,  und  er,  welcher  f iva  ist,  ist  auch  Brahma:  ein 
Wesen,  aber  drei  Gotter.'  Und  von  dem  femen  Osten  aus  lasst  sich  die 
Vorstellung  bis  an  die  Kiisten  des  Atlantischen  Ozeans  verfolgen,  wo 
Patricius  das  Kleeblatt  bei  den  Dndden  als  Symbol  der  Dreieinigkeit 
vorfand.  Bei  poetisch-metaphysisch  beanlagten  Stammen  musste  sich 
diese  Dreizahl  schon  friih  aufdrangen,  denn  gerade  sie,  imd  sie  allein, 
ist  weder  ein  Zufall  (wie  die  von  den  Fingem  entnonmiene  Fiinf-  resp. 
Zehnzahl),  noch  eine  rabulistisch  herausgerechnete  Zahl  (wie  z.  B.  die 
van  den  vermeintlichen  sieben  Wandelsternen  entnommene  Sieben), 
sondem  sie  driickt  ein  Grundphanomen  aus,  so  zwar,  dass  die  Vorstel- 
lung einer  Dreieinigkeit  fast  eher  eine  Erfahrung  als  ein  Symbol  genannt 
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werden  konnte."  That  this  fundamental  phenomenon  of  folkpsychol- 
ogy  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  magical  \6yosy  daily  obtruding  itself  in 
the  rhythm  of  speech  and  song  and  sacred  formula,  is  clearly  evidenced 
in  every  tradition  of  the  Sacred  Tripudium:  cf.  Sacred  Tripudium^,  pp. 
20  ff. 

That  the  Romans  found  their  magical  tripudium  at  home  among  Kelts 
and  Germans  alike,  is  suggestively  indicated  in  the  accounts  of  Livy 
and  Tacitus: 

Livy  XXI.  42, 

Hannibal  rebus  prius  quam  verbis  adhortandos  milites  ratus,  cir- 
cumdato  ad  spectaculum  exercitu  captivos  montanos  vinctos  in  medio 
statuit  annisque  Gallicis  ante  pedes  eorum  proiectis  interrogare  inter- 
pretem  iussit,  ecquis,  si  vinculis  levaretur  armaque  et  equum  victor 
acdperet,  decertare  ferro  vellet.  Cum  ad  imvun  omnes  ferrum  pugnam- 
que  poscerent  et  deiecta  in  id  sors  esset,  se  quisque  evun  optabat,  quern 
fortuna  in  id  certamen  legeret,  cuiusque  sors  exciderat,  alacer  inter  gratu- 
lantes  gaudio  exultans  cum  sui  moris  tripudiis  arma  raptim  capiebat. 
Ubi  vero  dimicarent,  is  habitus  animorvun  non  inter  eiusdem  modo  con- 
dicionis  homines  erat,  sed  etiam  inter  spectantes  vulgo,  ut  non  vincen- 
tivun  magis  quam  bene  morientium  fortuna  laudaretur. 

LivyXXIIL26.9, 

Erumpunt  igitur  agmine  e  castris,  tripudiantes  more  suo,  repentinaque 
eorum  audacia  terrorem  hosti  paulo  ante  ultro  lacessenti  incussit. 

Livy  XXV.  17.5, 

Tradunt  in  vestibulo  Pilnicorum  castrorum  rogum  exstructum  esse, 
armatum  exercitum  decucurrisse  cum  tripudiis  Hispanorum  motibusque 
armorum  et  corponmi  suae  cuique  genti  adsuetis,  ipso  Hannibale  omni 
rerum  verborumque  honore  exequias  celebrante. 

Livy  XXX  VIIL  17.4, 

Ad  hoc  cantus  inchoantium  proelium  et  ululatus  et  tripudia,  et  quatien- 
tium  scuta  in  patrium  quendam  modum  horrendus  armorum  crepitus, 
omnia  de  industria  composita  ad  terrorem. 

Not  only  is  the  custom  of  going  into  battle  with  song  and  dance  very 
characteristically  reported  of  the  Kelts  and  Germans  (Schrader,  ReaUexi- 
con  der  Indogerm,  Altertumskunde,  p.  1014),  but  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  the  dance  accompanied  the  song,  and  that  the  rhythm  of  both 
was  the  same: 
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Tacitus  (for  the  Germans),  Annales  TV.  47, 

Simul  in  ferocissimos,  qui  ante  vallum,  more  gentis,  cum  carminibus 
et  tripudiis  persuUabant. 

Tacitus,  Historiae  II.  22, 

CatUu  truci  et  more  pairio  nudis  corporibus  super  humeros  scuta  quati- 
entium. 

Tacitus,  Germania  3, 

Fuisse  apud  eos  et  Herculem  memorant,  primumque  omnium  vironun 
fortium  ituri  in  prodia  canunt. 

Cf.  Livy  (for  the  Kelts)  X.  26,  11;  XXI.  28.  i ;  XXXVIII.  17.  4, 
Cantus  inchoantiimi  proelium  et  ululatus  et  tripudia.  On  Latin  usage, 
cf.  Sacred  Tripudium^y  p.  13  and  22.  On  the  chanted  prayer,  libation, 
and  tripudic  dance  in  Umbrian  usage,  cf.  Iguviniau  Tables  (in  Buck's 
Oscan  and  Umbrian  Grammar)  VII.  a.  23,  36;  VI.  b.  16;  VT.  b.  36;  ii.  a. 
24  etc.;  ii.  b.  18. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Romans  found  the  tripudium  everjrwhere 
in  the  Indoeuropean  world  except  in  Greece,  where  the  prehistoric  change 
to  a  musical  accent  had  obscured,  if  not  obliterated,  the  common  Indo- 
european tradition,  as  had  also  been  the  case  in  Old-Indian.  To  Roman 
snobbishness  therefore  their  own  tripudic  principle  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  barbarity,  and  hence  the  attitude  of  aversion,  silence,  and 
repression,  which  classicism  from  Ennius  down  assumes  towards  tripudic 
doctrine: 

Horace,  Epis.  II.  156, 

Graecia  capta/er«w  victorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio:  sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius  et  grave  virus 
Mimditiae  pepulere,  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevom 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris, 

Cf .  Sacred  T^ipudium^,  43  S.  As  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  success- 
ful launching  of  the  sham  Greek  theory  of  musijcal  accent  and  quantita- 
tive rhythm,  the  suppression  of  tripudic  truth  became  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  the  new  doctrine:  hence  all  the  fraud  and  confusion  of  our 
accentual,  rhythmic,  and  metrical  tradition.  The  times  are  long  past 
when  the  tradition  of  truth  can  be  corrupted  by  an  Aventine  clique,  a 
Roman  bookshop  monopoly,  or  a  Neronian  hoax;  but  philological  cli- 
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quism  is  as  rank  today  as  it  was  in  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  its  methods 
are  the  same  as  of  old, — de  tripudio  silentium!  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the 
American  PhUologicd  Association,  Vol.  XXXIX  (1909),  p.  xxvi  f.; 
GlottaUl.  379  ff.i;  The  Yearns  Work  in  Classical  Studies  1911,  pp.  124 
ff.2;  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association  1908-1912. 

The  tradition  of  our  Indoeuropean  tripudium  is  preserved  for  us  on 
the  Greek  side  in  the  Dion)rsiac  ^pLanPos  and  dMpatxfios,  precisely  as  it 
preserved  for  us  on  the  Roman  side  in  the  Martian  triumpus  of  the  Latin 
cult.  The  sacred  three-step  with  its  accompanying  song  was  performed 
around  the  altar  of  the  god;  cf.  Labbaei  Glossaria,  s.  v.  tripudiatio. 
Both  traditions  are  represented  in  the  characterization  of  the  inmiemorial 
rhythm  by  Ennius: 

Scripsere  alii  rem 
Versibus  quos  olim  fauni  vatesque  canebant. 

As  Bacchus  bears  the  epithet  ^pLanfios  didvpanfios  among  the  Greeks, 
so  Mars  bears  that  of  Salisubsilus  with  Catullus  among  the  Romans. 
But  the  entire  quantitative  and  syllabico-quantitative  rhythmic  sys- 
tems of  both  Greek  and  Indo-Iranian  are  readily  deducible  from  the 
three  most  universal  types  of  our  original  Indoeuropean  accentual  tetra- 
pody: 

A.    Triumpe    Triumpe. 
A- A-G  I   A  -  A-G 

'    B.    Enos   Lases   iuvate. 

A         A         /   / 
A- AG    A-AG|A-A-G 


C.    Neve    luem    ruem    Marmar. 

/         A         A  / 

A-G     A-AG|A-AG      A-G 

We  have  but  to  let  the  stress  accent  degenerate  into  the  hiusical,  and 
stress-counting  into  syllable-counting,  and  we  derive  at  once  the  quanti- 

^With  this  studied  silenc%  cf.  the  promise  of  two  years  before:  GhUa  II.  387 
Vielleicht  gliickt  es  mir  ktlnftig  seinen  Gedanken  besser  nachzugehen,  wenn  er  die 
versprochene  ausfiihrliche  Darstellung  liefert. 

*  With  this  magnum  sUetUium,  cf.  The  Year's  Work  etc.,  igio^p.  loi,  and  1909,  p.  119. 
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tative  rhythm  of  the  Greeks,  the  syllabico-quantitative  rhythm  of  the 
Vedas,  and  the  syllabic  rhythm  of  the  Avesta. 

Here  then  in  very  truth  we  have  the  simple  source  of  Indoeuropean 
accent  and  rhythm.  It  is  an  accent  and  rhythm  of  stress-count  by  pairs 
and  triplets  of  stresses,  leading  therefore  to  a  duplicational  principle, 
primarily,  and  a  triplicational  principle,  secondarily,  in  rhythmic  com- 
position. When  the  stress  accent  weakens  into  the  musical,  the  rhythm 
passes  from  stress-counting  to  mere  syllable-counting.  This  syllable- 
counting  rhythm  may  then  become  differentiated  as  quantitative  in 
Greek,  as  non-quantitative  in  the  Avesta,  or  as  partly  quantitative,  partly 
non-quantitative,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Vedas.  The  stress-count  of  the 
Indoeuropean  tripudium  is  thus  the  source  and  explanation  of  the  uni- 
versal Aryan  principle  of  syllable-counting  in  meter. 

How  Greek  theory  seethed  the  quantitative  kid  in  the  tripudic  moth- 
er's milk  is  dearly  exhibited  in  the  Latin  grammarians:  Diomedes, 
Keil  I.  479, 

Chorius  autem  ideo  dictus,  quia  choreis  huius  compositio  convenit. 
huic  contrarius  est  molossus,  vartumnius,  extensipes,  quem  alii  hippium 
vel  Chaonivun  dicimt.  constat  ex  tribus  longis  temporum  sex,  ut 
Aeneas,  ideo  molossus  dictus,  quia  Molossi,  id  est  Thessali,  ad  bellum 
procedentes  huius  modulata  compositione  utebantur;  hippius  vero, 
equestri  scilicet  pugnae  conveniens  modulabatur.  amphibrachys,  lanius^ 
amphibrevis,  qui  et  scolius.  constat  ex  brevi  et  longa  et  brevi  tem- 
porum quattuor,  ut  carina,  dictus  a  duabus  brevibus,  a  quibus  ex 
utraque  parte  media  longa  continetur;  scolius  quoque  ideo,  quia  habiliter 
conponitur  scolio.  Est  autem  citharae  species  mensalis.  huic  contra- 
rius est  amphimacrus,  Fescenninus,  amphimeres,  quem  alii  creticon 
appellant,  constat  ex  longa  et  brevi  et  longa  temponmi  quinque,  ut 
Demophon,  dictus  a  duabus  longis,  a  quibus  utrimque  media  brevis 
amplectitur;  creticus  quoque,  quia  Cretes  saliando  eius  rhythmica  com- 
positione utebantur.  bacchius,  Oenoirius,  tripodians,  quem  Graeci 
thriamhon  dicimt.  constat  ex  brevi  et  duabus  longis  temporum  quinque, 
ut  Agenor,  Athenae,  dictus  irapA  rA$  BAicxas,  quia  bacchantibus  con- 
venienter  conponebatur.  huic  contrarius  est  palinbacchius,  Lalius,  qui 
et  Saturnius,  ultimibrevis,  quem  quidam  propompicon,  alii  theseleon 
vocant.    Cf.  Sacred  Tripudium^,  p.  23. 

Besides  composition  in  distichs  and  tristichs, — ^which  are  indigenous 
evolutions  of  a  rhythm  of  accentual  pairs  and  triplets, — alliteration, 
assonance,  and  rhyme  are  native  ornaments  of  a  rhythm  of  stress-count, 
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and  only  fall  into  abeyance,  when  stress-count  fades  into  mere  syllable- 
counting,  as  in  Greek  and  Indian.  The  effort  to  find  the  origin  of  Indo- 
european  rhyme  in  Greek  rhetoric  is  one  of  our  most  glaring  types  of 
heUenizing  pragmatism  (Norden,  Antike  Kunstprosa  829),  that  to  find 
the  "Anfang  und  Ursprung  der  lateinischen  und  griechischen  rhyth- 
mischen  Dichtung"  in  Hebrew  poetry  an  even  more  reprehensible  phe- 
nomenon of  hebraeizing  pragmatism  (Wilh.  Meyer,  Ahhandl.  d.  Bayr.  Ak. 
d,  Wiss,  Bd.  XVn.  2  Abth.  267-450).  Semitic  genius  and  hellenizing 
granmaar  furnish  a  poor  propaedeutic  for  Indoeuropean  insight.  For 
recent  vagaries  concerning  the  Latin  accent,  cf.  Glotta  IV.  187-200, 
where  we  are  treated  to  a  new  brand  of  pragmatism, — etruscanizing 
pragmatism. 

Original  Indoeuropean  speech  was  characterized  by  the  double  and 
triple  stress  in  its  accent  and  rhythm.  Out  of  this  principle  emerged 
the  subsequent  streams  of  dialectic  development  in  both  accent  and 
rhythm.  The  immediate  issue  in  verse  is  the  tripudic  dimeter,  or  accen- 
tual tetrapody,  which  is  found  to  underlie  all  subsequent  rhythmic  devel- 
opment, whether  accentual,  syllable-coimting,  or  quantitative.  The 
short-verse  of  four  theses,  accentual  where  the  original  stress-accent 
abides,  ictual  or  artificial  where  the  musical  pitch  has  intervened,  is 
everywhere  the  fundamental  norm  of  verse.  The  quantitative  and 
syllable-counting  thesis  is  the  hereditary  substitute  for  the  lost  accentual 
thesis,  and  the  arsis  is  a  secondary  development  in  the  interest  of  rhyth- 
mic precision,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rhythmic  variety,  on  the  other. 
The  results  of  Westphal  (Griechische  Metrik  II.  1-65)  and  Usener 
(AUgriechischer  Versbau)  must  therefore  be  recast  on  the  basis  of  an 
original  Indoeuropean  tripudic  dimeter,  or  accentual  tetrapody,  in  which 
two  pairs  of  stresses  are  contrasted  (temporum  dinumeratio). 

We  are  forced  therefore  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  our  whole 
theory  of  Indoeuropean  accent  and  rhythm  is  rotten  in  its  very  founda- 
tions. The  obscuration  of  the  initial  musical  accent  in  Greek  at  the 
hands  of  Alexandrine  grammar,  and  the  obscuration  of  the  initial  stress 
accent  in  Latin  at  the  hands  of  hellenizing  imitation,  has  resulted  in  the 
vitiation  of  our  whole  Indoeuropean  body  of  accentual  and  rhythmic 
doctrine,  and  of  the  prehistorical  conclusions  based  upon  the  unoaccentual 
theory  with  reference  to^the  number  of  acute  tones  in  the  vocable,  and 
upon  the  unosyllabic  theory  with  reference  to  the  number  of  syllables  that 
can  feel  the  pressure  of  a  single  acute  breath-expiration.  The  evil  has  been 
less  conspicuous  in  Greek  theory,  because  of  the  musical  nature  of  the 
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• 
classic  accentuation,  but  it  has  worked  havoc  in  all  stress  theory,  because 

it  ignored  utterly  the  double  and  triple  stress  in  the  structure  of  the 
vocable  and  in  the  resulting  tripudic  rhythm  of  speech  and 'verse,  and 
because  it  is  oblivious  of  the  very  possibility  of  there  being  within  the 
limits  of  one  and  the  same  vocable  two  acute  stresses  or  stress-expira- 
tions, each  of  which  was  so  powerful  as  to  require  a  long  or  two  short  syl- 
lables for  its  full  expenditure,  and  in  allegro  utterance  regularly  even  to 
corrept  two  long  syllables  within  a  single  breath-expiration,  and  thus  to 
shorten  both  and  to  reduce  the  second  to  the  articulatory  timbre  and 
convenience  of  the  first.  Thus  our  current  Indoeuropean  theory  in  the 
absence  of  any  doctrine  of  a  bisyllabic  stress  has  explained  wholesale 
as  phenomena  of  stresslessness  what  tripudic  doctrine  reveals  to  us 
unmistakably  as  phenomena  of  stress:  Thumeysen,  Ali-Ir,  Gram,  62, 

•  •      .         •      •       . 

*'ecossamali  =  ^csamli: 
A    -    A-G      A-A  -G 

Silbe  2  und  4  geschwunden. 

The  second  element  in  each  bisyllabic  stress  ceases,  because  of  its  being 
caught  up  within  the  same  acute  expiration,  to  be  differentiated  from  the 
first,  and  the  result  is  the  crushing  of  two  syllables  into  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  syllable  last  heard;  cf.  West  Indoeuropean  Superstress,  P.  A.  P.  A., 
Vol.  XLI.  xxxi-xxxvi.  So  in  rhythmic  connections,  any  two  syllables 
that  can  be  caught  up  in  a  single  acute  expiration  become  a  single 
rhythmic  thesis  or  arsis  ("quantitatively,**  long  or  two  shorts),  regardless 
of  their  normal  length  in  lento  utterance: 


viruin  =  vinun 

:        ille  =  ille 

• 
• 

omnis  =  omnis 

A-AG         A 

A-G          A 

A-G           A 

Moreover,  this  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  permits  only  a  single  sub- 
stitution of  a  grave  stress  G  in  place  of  an  acute  stress  A  in  each  biaccen- 
tual  measure: 

w  •    -.-       v^^«    U.    I    A     1    ^V    II     1    W    C.    I       1       1        i 

Virum    m'ihi    Camena   insece    versutum. 
A         A         //         /      /      /   / 
A-AG   A-AG  I  A- A-G  II  A-O-G  I    A-A-  G 


Consequently  when  modulated  to  the  Greek  iambico-trochaic  rhythm 
no  two  grave  theses  (G  or  O)  may  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  bithetic 
measure:  Plautus,  Captivi  131, 


•  • 
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i  1   ^\         1  1  l||lwwlu.|>S,^ 

Sed    si    ullo   pacto  ille    hue    conciliari    potest 
A      -     A-Gl      A-  A    -     A    II    A-O-O-A-Gj  A-AG 

Such  phenomena  as  conciliari^  in  which  two  grave  theses  follow  each 
other,  are  therefore  confined  to  2  +  3,  4  +  s  feet,  and  are  impossible  in 
1+2,  3+4,  and  S  +  6.  Hence  iambico-trochaic  technique  permits 
only  one  non-accentual  thesis  (artificial  iclus)  to  the  dipody.  Hence  the 
fraud  of  Caesius  Bassus  {duelld  magnd)  and  the  folly  of  his  dupes:  Leo, 

Saiurnischer  Vers  26  and  16  (with  false  quantity  of  noegeo?), 


Simulac    dacrimas    de    ore    noegeo    detersit. 

A  -   G  A    -    G  I    A  -  A-G II    A  -  A-G  j  A  -  A  -  G 

/  /  /  / 

Magnum  numerum,  and  simulac  dacrimas,  etc.,  are  rhythmical  and  metri- 
cal fictions,  fraudulently  conceived  by  Bassus  in  order  to  palm  off  his 
"quantitative"  Saturnian  on  a  degenerate  public,  and  ignorantly  culti- 
vated by  his  modern  victims  in  order  to  confirm  the  "orthodox"  tradi- 
tion. In  science,  as  in  religion,  orthodoxy  is  always  the  comfortable 
path  of  least  resistance,  and  behind  the  mask  of  accentual  and  rhythmic 
orthodoxy  lurk  scientific  fraud  and  scientific  snobbery  in  antiquity,  and 
scientific  cliquism  and  scientific  pragmatism  today:  Sacred  Tripudium^, 
p.  9.  For  the  covert  beginning  of  this  fraudulent  propagandism,  cf . 
Cicero,  Orator,  cap.  66  §222  Missds  facidnt. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  tripudic  accent  and  rhythm  we  have  at  last 
reached  a  real,  and  not  an  hypothetical,  Indoeuropean  principle  from 
which  all  dynamic  and  musical  systems  of  accent  and  all  accentual  and 
quantitative  systems  of  rhythm  may  be  derived  by  simple  and  well-under- 
stood processes.  Every  problem  of  Saturnian,  as  of  classic  and  later 
technique,  resolves  itself  into  the  principle  of  the  acutely  stressed  thesis 
and  the  gravely  stressed  arsis.  The  tripudic  principle  of  contrasted 
stress  permits  the  grave  stress  only  in  arsis:  A- A  or  A-G,  A-O-A  or  A-O-G, 
A-A-A  or  A-A-G.  The  tripudic  thesis  is  always  accentual.  Conse- 
quently when  a  non-accentual  syllable  constitutes  one  term  of  the  stress- 
contrast,  the  other  term  must  of  necessity  become  the  tripudic  thesis 
and  therefore  of  necessity  be  an  acutely  accented  syllable.  Hence  when 
tripudic  rhythm  is  used  to  reproduce  Greek  iambic,  a  single  non-accentual 


•  • 
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thesis  in  each  bithetic  dipody  is  the  limit  of  possible  concession  to  the 
freedom  of  the  quantitative  thesis:  the  other  thesis  becomes  eo  ipso  the 
tripudic  thesis  and  must  therefore  be  accentual.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  tripudic  rhythm  is  modulated  to  reproduce  the  dactylic  technique, 
where  the  single  foot  represents  metrical  thesis  and  metrical  arsis,  a  single 
non-accentual  thesis  in  each  monopody  becomes  the  possible  limit:  the 
remaining  quantitative  arsis  becomes  eo  ipso  the  necessary  tripudic  thesis 
and  must  therefore  be  accentual. 

Thus  the  Law  of  the  Tripudic  Thesis  sounds  the  death-knell  to  all 
the  cobweb  fictions  of  quantitative  metric  and  lays  bare  the  whole  bot- 
tomless sham  of  our  accentual  and  rhythmic  tradition  from  Cicero  and 
his  Orator  to  Zielinski  and  his  Clauselgesetz,  and  from  Tyrannio  Amisenus 
and  his  tenuis  Bexapia  to  Otto  Schroeder  and  his  Horazens  Versmasse. 
Let  us  briefly  note  the  inviolability  of  the  Law  of  the  Tripudic  Thesis  A 
in  every  Latin  fikrpov  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time: 

The  Carmen  Arvale, 

1      1     -.-111     u.||lwlw..-|     lu. 

Semunis    alternei    advocabitis    conctos. 

//  //  /         /  /    / 

A-  A-G  I  A-A-G   II  A-0-A-O-G   |     A-G 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Indoeuropean  measure  of  the  "  triple 
tread"  (triumpus,  ^pia/ifios,  5It>6pa/*j8o$)  appears  on  the  dawn  of  our 
trsftiition  as  sacred  to  Mars  on  the  Italic  side,  and  to  Dionysos  oi\  the 
Hellenic:  cf.  Leo  Meyer,  Gr.  Etym.  III.  215.  472. 

The  First  Scipionic  Inscription, 

la.       l^|llc/||l        >l±|>l.i       1 
Consol    censor    aidilis    hie    fuet    apud    vos. 
/  /  //  /        /  /      / 

A-G      A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A  -  A- AG  I  A-AG  -  A 


The  quantitative  theory  violates  the  tripudic  thesis  by  positing  consol 

/ 
censor^  which  cannot  occur  in  the  same  monometer. 

Livius  Andronicus, 

w'wJ.         Ic/       |>l.la.||l        li  1       A|l^ 

Igitur    demum    Ulixi    cor  frixit    prae  pavore. 
/  /  //A  A// 

A-G      A-G     I  A-A-G II  A  -  AG         A-A|A-G 
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Here  again  the  quantitative   theory  violates  the   tripudic  thesis  by 

/  / 

scanning  igiiur  demum^  which  is  again  impossible  in  one  and  the  same 

rhythmic  measure  (dipody). 

Naevius, 

1-1j.|11j.||1Aj.|1      l  <, 

Immortales   mortales   si   foret    fas   flere. 

/  /  //  /A  // 

A-O-A-G  I    A-A-GII  A- A-AGI  A  -  A-G 

Quantitative  theory  violates  the  inviolable  tripudic  thesis  of  the  iambic 

fjJkrpoy  by  scanning  immortales,  which  is  of  course  possible  only  in  dactylic 
technique,  where  the  iikTpov  =  monopody.  Such  a  succession  of  artificial 
ictuses  in  the  same  metrum  {yJkrpov)  is  possible  only  to  ancient  fraud  or 
modern  ignorance  and  dilettanteism;  it  was  never  seriously  tolerated  in 
antiquity,  where  such  sequences  are  always  divided  between  two  different 
/i^rpa.    Representing  henceforth  the  artificial  thesis  by  s,  we  find: 

Plautus,  Capt.  47, 

^•w     1         L  ^     L      L   ^  L  ^      >S.i 

Ita  compararunt    et    confinxerunt  dolum. 
/         /  /  s        s  / 

A  -  A-O-ArG  I  A  -  A||0-A-G  |  A-AG 

Only  confinxerunt  is  possible  in  the  first  or  second  dipody;  otherwise,  as 

confinxerunt,  it  must  be  divided  between  the  first  and  second,  or  between 
the  second  and  third.  Ignorance  of  such  elemental  truths  of  Latin  verse 
has  literally  crammed  our  journals  of  philology  with  labored  nonsense: 
cf.  Classical  Philology  11.  51  fl.,  98  ff.,  341  fl.,  444  ff.,  470  ff.;  III.  39  ff., 
98  ff.,  203  ff.;  VI.  I  ff.,  410  ff.,  494  ff.;  Vn.  84  f. — I  mention  this  pub- 
lication merely  as  the  worst  type  of  its  kind:  in  all  these  pages,  amid 
error  and  confusion,  guessing  and  pragmatism  everywhere,  but  one  lone 
voice  in  the  wilderness  is  heard  in  dignified  scientific  protest:  cf.  B.  O. 
Foster,  The  Latin  Grammarians  and  the  Latin  Accent,  III.  201  ff.,  in 
which  the  silly  theory  of  two  accentual  systems  in  Latin  is  consigned 
to  merited  oblivion.  One  of  the  gloomiest  features  of  our  present  situa- 
tion in  metrical  and  rhythmical  as  well  as  in  accentual  matters  is  that  the 
whole  field  has  come  to  be  considered  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  philo- 
logical dilettante. 
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Plautus,  CapHvi  246, 

v's/       JL      —    \./'s/^|i.JL</||     Xi/'wxi/     JLJLj.|>t^ 
Perque  conservitium  commune    quod    hostica  evenit    manu. 
/  ss/  //s/ 

A    -    A  -  O  -  A-  G  I   A-A-GII         A   -   O  -  A-A-G  I  A-AG 

The  phenomena  perque  =  ii'w  and  quod  host-  =  w'i^  are  one  and 
the  same,  namely,  trochee  and  iambus  each  become  pyrrhic  under 
the  bisyllabic  acute  stress:  the  confusion  thrice  confounded  of  current 
speculations  on  such  fictions  as  "Breves  Breviantes"  and  the  like  may  be 
seen  in  CldssiccU  Philology  VI.  i  ff.,  where  blunders  in  Latin  rhythm  are 
supported  and  confirmed  by  blunders  in  Shakespearean  interpretation. 
As  everywhere,  the  law  of  the  tripudic  thesis  permits  only  one  of  the 

artificial  ictuses  in  conservitium  in  the  same  dipody:  in  illustation  of  the 
pernicious  vagaries  of  modem  theorizing,  cf.  Classical  Review  XX.  31  ff., 
Classical  Philology  11.  341  fif.,  VI.  414,  VII.  84  f .,  where  a  wretched  arti- 
ficiality of  Latin  classic  verse  is  made  the  ground  for  a  theory  of  accent 
which  is  disproved  by  every  line  of  Latin  rhythm  ever  composed  in  classic, 
preclassic,  or  postclassic  period. 

Plautus,  Captivi  254, 

^•v^      1     ^      I      1      -     wi.     C.      II     1        -  -       1  J.    I    A      J. 

Ita  vinclis  custodiisque  circummoeniti  sumus. 

/  s  s//  ss  / 

.       A  -  A-G     A-0-O-A-G  H  A  -  O   -    0-A-GlA-AG 


As  before  no  two  artificial  ictuses  in  the  same  pJkrpov, 
Plautus,  Captivi  403, 

Netjie   te  commeruisse  culpam  neque  me  advorsatum  tibi. 
/  •/  /         /  /'  s        s  / 

i  -    A      A  -  0-0-A-Gl  A-G  ||     A     -      A-O-A-G  |  A-AG 

Thitwo  artificial  ictuses  are  distributed  between  different  dipodies. 
lautus,  Captivi  445, 

Tibi   commendo  spes  opesque  meas.     Mandavisti   satis. 

/  /  /  /  /  ss/ 

A    -    A -A-G  I   A  -  A-A-G  II     A     -     A-G-A-GjA-AG 


M  law  of  the  accentual  thesis  tolerates  only  one  artificial  ictus  to  the 
^dy.  Tihi  =  w  •  ii  and  meas  =  w  •  ii  are  identical  phenomena  of 
thei^yiiabic  stress,  disproving  all  theories  of  synizesis  {meas  =  ^^meas^*). 

\ 


\ 
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Plautus,  CapU  536, 

Mi  hi  res  omnis  in  incerto  si  t  as  t:  quid  rebus  confidam  meis? 

A    -   A  -A         A-A-G|A-AG||   A-A-G     A-A-G|A-AG 
The  trochee  omnis  becomes  pyrrhic  under  the  bisyllabic  accent. 

Plautus,  Capt.  672, 

1     w     v^    «     1      A    I    w«w    w|| 1  I    A     A 

Delaceravisti    deartuavistique    opes, 
s  /  /         s  /  / 

A-0-O-O-A-G  I     A-OilO-O-A        |  A-AG 

Thus  every  example  that  has  been  adduced  to  prove  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  such  forms  as  commemorare  proves  incon- 

testably  the  absurdity  of  the  claim.  The  scansion  commemorari  is  a 
patent  artificiality,  being  tolerated  nowhere  except  where  the  tripudic 
thesis  is  safeguarded.  The  contest  for  priority  of  discovery  in  Classical 
Philology  VII.  84  is  both  pathetic  and  amusing;  every  example  of  the 

artificial  stressing  commoditaUm  demonstrates   the   real   accentuation 

•  ••        /  /  . 

commodiiaiem  (A-0-O-A-G),  which  every  Latin  iambico- trochaic  dipody 

without  exception  illustrates: 

Plautus,  Amphitruo  296, 

1       L     s^    ^L  \  L  iw«wA||lwl«|lc.l 

Certe  advenientem  hie  me  hospitio  pugneo  accepturus  est. 
/s  /  ////./ 

A  -  A-O-O-A         |A      -      A     A-GII  A-0  -A-0  I  A-G-A 

The  tripudic  thesis  cert-  in  the  first  dipody  is  carefully  provideld  for: 
the  "  quantitative"  thesis  'Veni'  is  wholly  artificial.  '  \ 

I 

Plautus,  Amphitruo  739,  \ 

1     w'wi     1  1-|1  j.||l       1ww1j.|>1>a 

Sed  mulier  postquam  experrecta  es,  te  prodigiali    lo^vi. 

/s  //  /ss/ 

A  -   A-G     A       -  A-0   I  A    -  G  |!A  -  A- 0-0-A-G  |A-AG 

The  artificial  theses  are  distributed  as  usual  between  different  dipodies. 
Plautus,  Asinaria  201, 

1  Aj.  1  1  |>l.la.||l  1         wwl|lw.*l 

Si  aes  habent  dant  mercem  :  e a d e m  nos  discipulina  utimuir. 

/  /  /  /  /  s  /     Ml 

A  -  A-AG      A  -  A  I  A-A-G  |!  A  -  A  -  0-0-A     |A-Qi.G 
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The  stress  on  the  second  syllable  of  discipulina  is  thus  shown  to  be  an 
ictual  fiction. 

Plautus,  Bacckides  298, 

Non  me  fefellit  sensi  eoexanimatus   fui. 
/  /  /  s  s  / 

A-  A    A-A-G  I    A   I!    A-O-O-A-G    |  A-AG 

Thus  the  stressing  exanimatus  is  shown  to  be  artificial.  It  seems  strange 
that  our  metrical  sophists  did  not  go  to  the  limit  and  demonstrate  a 
secondary  accent  for  the  last  syllable  as  well.  The  editorial  censorship 
of  Classical  Philology  has  never  balked  even  at  the  last  analysis  of  metrical 
pragmatism:  cf.  Trans,  Amer,  Phil.  Ass,  Vol.  38,  p.  77  "Few  Pragmatism 
(with  a  capital  P!)  is  sound  philosophy  in  metric  if  nowhere  else,^^ — 
which  means  apparently:  Ignore  examples  that  do  not  'work/  and  you 
can  prove  anything. 

Plautus,  Bacchides  426, 

Id  quom  optigerat  hoc  etiam  ad  malum  accersebatur  malum. 

/  /  /  /  /ss/ 

A       -       A-A-G|A-A       A-A        ![  A-0  -  0-A  -  G  |  A-AG 

The  artificiality  accersebatur  (a  curious  example  for  proving  "that  com- 
pound verbs  of  the  type  commemorare  received  a  secondary  accent  on 
the  second  syllaihle")  stands  revealed  to  us  by  its  position,  which  distrib- 
utes the  burden  of  the  unnatural  stressing  between  two  different  dipodies 
and  thus  conserves  the  law  of  the  inviolability  of  the  accentual  thesis  for 

every  ukrpov;  cf .  Class.  Phil.  VII.  84. 

• 

Plautus,  Bacchides  538, 

1  iwwi|iwi!|ii      J.     1       i|iwi 

Numquae  adv.enienti  acgritudo  obiecta  est?    Atque  acerruma. 
/  s  /      /  /  /  /       / 

A      -      A-O-O-A     lA-O-A   II  A-A-     G      A    -     A|   A-O-G 

A  single  artificial  stress  is  tolerated  in  each  biaccentual  metrum,  thus 
safeguarding  in  every  metrum  its  accentual  thesis. 

Plautus,  Bacchides  769, 

11       |iwwi    !|w«w^i^    |i    I  ^ 

Extemplo  advenienti      ei    tabellas  dem  in  manum. 

/  s  /  /  /  ^ 

A-A         I  A-O-O-A     II    A-AA-G      |     A -A-AG 
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Plautus,  Captivi  1004, 

Itidem  mi  haec  advenienti  upupa,  qui  me  delectem,  datast 

/  /s  ///s/ 

A-G  A  -  A- 0-0- A     I    A-G||A-A    A-A-G    |  A-AG 

Plautus,  Curculio  467, 


Commonstrabo,  quo  in  quemque  hominem  facile  inveniatis  loco. 

/  /  /  /  /ss/ 

A  -  O  .  A-G  I      A  ..   A  A  -  G    II    A  -  A-0-O-A-G  |A-AG 

•  f 

The  stressing  commonstrabo  is  thus  welcome  eveiywhere,  while  the  artifi- 

cial  inveniatis  is  tabooed  in  every  integral  ijJkrpov:  such  a  juxtaposition 
of  phenomena  in  one  and  the  same  verse  casts  a  lurid  light  on  the 
scientific  methods  of  journalistic  philology:  cf.  Classical  Review  XX,  p.  33, 
and  Classical  Philology  11,  p.  344. 

Plautus,  Miles  644, 

Incommoditate  abstinere  me  apud  convivas  commodo. 
/s  //  /  /  /  / 

A-O  -  O-O-A    I   A-O-A-G     ||        A   -   A  A-G|  A-O-G 

Another  illustration  of  that  happy-go-lucky  method,  which  can  never 

lack  proof  for  anything:  incommoditate  must  do  duty  as  "an  example  of 

the  stressing  commoditatem,  commemorare,  etc:"  Classical  Philology  VII, 
p.  84. 

Plautus,  Rudens  957,  •  • 

Feroque    ei    condicionem  hoc  pacto. 
/  s  /      .    s 

A     .     A      A-O-O-A      I  A  -  A-G 

Plautus,  Rudens  1236, 

Fiunt  trasennae,    ubi    decipiuntur  dolis. 
s  /  /  s  s  / 

A-G  I  A-A-G    II    A  -  A-O-O-A- G   I  A-AG 
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Plautus,  Siichus  422, 

Volo  me  eleutheri|t  capere  advenientem  domum. 
/  /  /  s  s  / 

A    -    A-O-A-GI    A     llA-0-O-A-G    1  A-AG 


Plautus,  Siichus  740, 

Peregre  advenientes  te  expetimus,  Stepaniscidium,  mel  meum. 
/ss  /  /  /  /  / 

A    -    A-G-G-A-G  I    A   -  A  -  G    !|     A-O-A-G   I  A  -  A-AG 

Plautus,  Trinummus  313, 

Istaec  ego  mi  semper  habui  actati  integumentum  meae. 

/  /  /  //s  s  / 

A-G     A  -  Al  A-G  -  A    ||  A-A  A-O-O-A-G   I    A-AG 


Plautus,  Trinummus  1138, 

Modo  mi  advenienti   nugator  quidam  occessit  obviam. 
/  ss//  /// 

A     -     A  -  0-0-A-Gl  A-A-GII    A    -    A  A-G|A-0-G 

Accordingly  nowhere  in  Plautus  is  any  merely  quantitative  thesis 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  tripudic  accentual  thesis  of  any  fxkrpov. 
We  shall  see  that  the  same  law  holds  to  the  end  of  time: 

Terence,  Pharmio  18, 

Ille  ad  famem  hunc  a  studio  studuit  reicere 
/  /  /  /  /         / 

A-A-A  A-A|    A-GII    A-G|   A-O-G 

Forms  like  reicere^  sirmlia^  aequanimitaSy  susiinueris,  praeierierat,  rccipiatj 
hariolus  were  obviously  liable  to  a  twofold  accentuation,  according  as 
the  penult  was  taken  as  a  single  short  (O)  and  the  antepenult  as  are- 
solved  long  (A),  or  as  the  penult  itself  was  taken  as  a  resolved  long  (A) : 

reicere     =     A-O-G     :    reicere     =     A-A-G 

w'^^^  /        /  wwwC'  // 

similia      =     A-O-G     :    similia      =     A-A-G. 
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aequanimitas  =  A-A-O-G  :  aequanimitas  =  A-O-A-G. 
sustinueris  =  A-A-O-G  :  sustinueris  =  A-O-A-G. 
praeterierat  =  A-A-O-G  :  praeterierat  =  A-O-A-G. 
re  CI  pi  at     =     A-O-G     :     recipiat     =     A-A-G. 

hariolus      =     A-O-G     :     hariolus      =     A-A-G. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  group  of  three  short  syllables 
here  involved  the  tripudic  principle  enjo3rs  a  twofold  application, 
and  accordingly  the  bottom  drops  out  of  such  hasty  generalizations  as 
"the  Earlier  Law  of  Accentuation"  (Lindsay,  Lai,  Lang,  157),  "the 
Paenultima  Law"  (Lindsay,  Lat,  Lang,  160),  the  "  Quadrisyllabic 
Law"  (ibid.),  etc.  With  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  initial  accent 
the  preference  would  naturally  be  given  to  the  penultimate  acute. 

Terence,  Phormio  34, 

Bonitasque  vostra  adiutans  atque  aequanimitas. 
/  /  /       ^  /  /  / 

A-A-G      A    .    A  lA-G  ||  A    -    A  I     A  -  0-G 


Terence,  Phormio  47, 

Ferietur    alio    munere   ubi  era   pepererit. 
/  /  /  /  /  / 

A-A-G     A-GI    A-0  II     A  -  A!    A-O-G 


Terence,  Phormio  60, 

s7»  u  1 1  >t      ill  X  1  >^A  i    -  ^  .-*• 

Quoius  tu  fidem  in  pecunia  perspexeris. 
/  /         /       /  /       / 

A  -  A  I  A   -   All  A-A-O-GI  A  -  A-O-G 
The  spondee  quoius  becomes  pyrrhic  imder  the  bisyllabic  stress. 

Terence,  Phormio  109, 

Ille  qui  illam  amabat  fidicinam  tantum  modo. 

/  /  /  /  s  / 

A     -       A   I    A-A-G  |!    A-O-G    |  A-G       A-AG 

The  trochee  Hie  becomes  pyrrhic  under  the  bisyllabic  stress. 
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Terence,  Phormio  159, 

i       A    1    o     |U»   U      1    1    ^   II  1    ^  1       I    s/»s/      ^        A    ^ 

Non  potitus  essem:  fuisset  turn  illos  mi  aegre  aliquod  dies. 
/         /  /  P  /  /  s/ 

A- A  A-G  I     A  -  A  A-GII       A-G    -    A     |     A  -  G     A-AG 

The  spondee  essem  becomes  pyrrhic  under  the  bisyllabic  stress. 
Terence,  Phormio  199, 

Quidagam?    Quidais?    Huius  patrem  vidisse  me  patruom  tuom. 

A-G  A  -  G  I      A  -  A-AG  ||  A-A-G    A  |     A-G    A-AG 

The  spondee  huius  becomes  pyrrhic  under  the  bisyllabic  stress. 

Terence,  Phormio  250, 

^/•u1jLS/'s/1  |ij^  1  1  ||l^yS|^y»N^JLAjL 

Opus  ruri  faciundum .  horum  nil  quicquam  accidet  animo  novom. 
/         /  /  /  /        /  s  / 

A-A-G     A- A  I   A-G     A-  A        ||  A-O-G  j   A- G  A-AG 

The  G  thesis  in  accidet  readily  lengthens  in  a  tripudic  rest:  so-called 
'•'lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  thesis,"  a  definition  which  like  many 
another  current  in  modem  metrical  theory  ignores  the  essential  mark. 
It  is  only  the  grave  rest  that  is  liable  to  such  construction:  the  accent 
operates,  as  we  have  seen,  to  corrept  and  not  to  protract  the  natural 
quantity.  The  tripudic  rest  G,  which  is  naturally  emphasized  and  so 
lengthened  in  thesis,  is  naturally  obscured  and  so  shortened  in  arsis. 

Terence,  Phormio  307, 

C?»    w         i      w/         I         1     .*.    II   A    1     ^        I   w»w    s.  ^ 

Nempe  Phormionem?    Istum  patronum  mulieris. 
/        /  s  /  /  / 

A     -     A-O-A      I     A-G  II  A-A-G    j     A-O-G 

The  trochee  nempe  becomes  p)n'rhic  under  the  bisyllabic  stress. 
Terence,  Phormio  T^dt^, 

Immo  enim  nemo  satis  pro  merito  gratiam  regi  refert. 
/  /  /  ///s/ 

A     -     A       A-G!    A   -  A       A-GII  A-O-G  lA-G   A-AG 


No  serious  reader  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  where  hundreds  of  cases  like 
rtgi  refert  stare  us  in  the  face,  could  ever  be  taken  in  by  the  silly  hoax 
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/  /  /  / 

of  Caesius  Bassus  and  his  magnum  numerum^  or  rather  duello  magtw: 

cf.  Leo,  Sai.  Vers  27.  Even  Bassus  only  ventured  to  slip  in  one  such 
example,  because  it  was  necessary  to  hi^ fraud:  every  other  example 
used  by  him  guards  the  accentual  thesis  very  sedulously:  cf.  Keil  VI. 
265  f. 

Terence,  Phormio  347, 

Si  eam  sustinueris  postilla  iam  ut  lubet  ludas  licet. 

/  /         /  /  //s  / 

A    -   A      A-O-GI  A-A-G!|        A-A-AG|A-G   A-AG 

Terence,  Phormio  348, 

Enumquam  quoiquam  contumeli  o  sius. 
/  /  /         s  /       / 

A-A  -  G    I    A-G     !l  A-O-O-OIA-O-G 


Such  phenomena  as  contumdiosius  as  against  contumdiosius  demonstrate 
the  fictitiousness  of  the  so-called  "Iambic  Law."  The  artificial  ictus  is 
not  the  bisyllabic  stress,  and  therefore  lacks  all  correptive  power.  Let 
us  hope  that  Classical  Philology  and  the  rest  will  waste  no  more  time  and 
printer's  ink  over  ^^ Breves  Breviantes**  and  related  fictions:  cf.  Class, 
Philol.  VI.  I  ff . 

Terence,  Phormio  355, 

1  1       1^1    1     ^||i  A    1    a.       I   w»w  w   a. 

Ipsum  esse  opinor  de  quo  agebam  .  sequimini. 
/  /  /  /  /         / 

A     -     A     |A-A.G||A     -     A  A-G     |     A-O-G 

« 

Terence,  Phormio  357, 

w/    w     ^    I  A    i       ^       |!s^»w        1      -    ±    a.    I   A    a. 

Quia  egens  relictast  misera,  ignoratur  parens. 
/  /  /  s        s  / 

A  -  AG  I  A-A -G     !!    A    -   A  -  O-A-G  |  A-AG 

Terence,  Phormio  383, 

S/'U        JL  A^|J-  V?'Ni/.&j|S/S/  _]s/'s/S/iA. 

Ego  me  nego  .  tu  qui  ais   redige  in   memoriam. 
/  /  /  /  /  / 

A  -  A     A-AGI  A  -  A-AG  [I    A     -     A  |     A  -  0-G 
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Terence,  J^hormio  419, 

Actum  aiunt  ne  agas.    «N^on  agam?    immo  baud  desinam. 
/  /  /  /  /       / 

A     -    A-G     A -AG  I    A -A  ||  A    -    A     |  A-O-G 

Terence,  Phormio  423, 

Praeterierat  lam  ducendi  aetas.    Omnia  haec. 
/  /  /  /  /  / 

A  -  A  -O-Gj  A  -  A- A    II    A-G     I  A-0  -  A 


Terence,  Phormio  481, 

Oe  eius  consilio  sese  velle  facere  quod  ad  banc  rem  attinet. 
/  ////  /  // 

A    -    A    A-G|A-G  A-GII    A-G      A     -     A    j      A-O-G 
The  spondee  eiiis  becomes  pyrrbic  under  tbe  bisyllabic  accent. 
Terence,  Phormio  597, 

w»U  1       w      I        1      111    1    ^.    ^   I    1    ^       I     ^ 

Ubi  Pbaedriae  esse  ostenderet  nilo  minus. 
/  /  /       /        s  / 

A    -    A-0   I    A  ||A-A-0-G|A-G    A-AG 

Terence,  Phormio  599, 

1       ^     1        w     i  j   w»w         1  111     -     1    .*.     I  A        ^ 

lussi  opperiri  :  eo  me  esse  adducturum  senem. 

/  /      '  /  s         s  / 

A   -  A-O-A   I     A   -  A       IIA-O-A-G  |A-AG 

Terence,  Phormio  606, 

1       1      ^   I      1  1     ||w»s.  w   ^  I  1    ^       A    ^ 

Expecto  quam  mox  recipiat  sese  Geta. 
/  /  /         /     .  s  / 

A-A-Gj    A    -    A  II    A-0-G|A-G    A-AG 

Terence,  Phormio  705, 

1       l|ll.x.!|l  I   ^  L    ^   \  ^^ 

Quod  res  Ipostilla  monstra  evenerunt  mibi. 
/  /  /  s         s  / 

A  -  A   I    A-AG  I!   A     -     A-O-AG   |  A-AG 

Terence,  Phormio  708, 

ll^l^l^c.      Ill     _     1    >:.|w»ww^ 

Gallina  cecinit;  interdixit  bariolus. 
/  /    •  /  /  /  / 

A-A-Gl    A-G     ||A-0-A-G|    A-O-G 
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We  have  examined  very  closely  Terence's  technique  as  displayed  in  the 
Phormio  and  found  everywhere  the  most  careful  observance  of  the  tri- 
pudic  thesis  in  each  iambico-trochaic  dipody.  The  story  is  the  same  for 
the  rest  of  Terence,  as  of  all  subsequent  technique  to  the  end  of  time: 

Terence,  Andria  7, 

Veteris  poetae  maledictis  respondeat, 
s  /  /  s  /  / 

A  -  G|  A-A-GII    A  -  A-G  |A-A  -  0-G 

Only  one  artificial  ictus  is  endurable  in  the  fihrpov  or  dipody. 

Terence,  Andria  16, 

Contaminari  non  decere  fabulas. 
s  /         /  /         /        / 

A-0-O-A-Gl  A  II  A-A-Gl  A-O-G 

Our  metrical  pragmatists  would  do  well  to  consider  why  such  forms  as 
praveniebant  never  occupy  a  dipody  like  contaminari  in  iambic  verse: 
hence  the  obvious  error  of  the  traditional  iambic  scansion  of  Cic.  Calo 
Maiar  6.20: 

Proveniebant  oratores  novi  stulti  adulescentuli. 
/  ///  /  /// 

A-0-O-A-G   |A-O.A-G||     A    -  ^V     j   A-0- A-O-G 

/      /        /    / 
Praveniebant  oratores  is  a  double-headed  monstrosity,  possible  only  to 
the  fraud  of  a  Caesius  Bassus  or  to  the  credulity  of  his  ictomaniac  dupes: 
cf .  Naevius  and  the  Later  Italic  Tradition,  p.  88  f . 

Terence,  Andria  18, 

i  l|iij.||lwJ.|l  Is/J. 

Qui  quom  hunc  accusant,  Naevium  Plautum  Ennium. 

/  /  /        /  /       / 

A         -       A    I  A-A-G     II  A-O-G  |  A      -      A-O-G 

The  artificial  ictus  desecrates  normally  no  proper  name.  Hence  a  clear 
proof  of  the  equation  A  j.  =  A- AG  for  Chr ernes  in  A  ndria  99 : 

1  i    a.      w»w       a.|ll||±ia.|Aa. 

Quid  verbis  opus  est?    hac  fama  inpulsus  Chremes. 

/  /  /  .    /  s  / 

A  -A-G      A  -   G   I   A-A    ||  A-A-G  |     A- AG 
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Terence,  Andria  142, 

Perterref acias  Davom,  observes  filium. 
s  /  /  /  /      / 

A  -  0-0  -A.G|A         IIA-A-GI A-O-G 

Terence,  A  ndria  181, 

Sperantis  iam  amoto  metu,  interoscitantis  opprimi. 
/  /s  /s/// 

A-A-Gl        A-A-G      A     !|  A-O-O-O-A- G  |A-0-G 

All  these  facts,  which  are  universal  and  necessary  principles  of  tripudic 
doctrine,  serve  to  set  off  in  clear  relief  the  scientific  fraudulency  and 
pompous  sciolism  of  that  most  serene  of  classic  prigs  and  hellenizing 
pretenders,  Q.  Hdratius  Flaccus,  who  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth  does  not  hesitate  to  palm  off  on  contemj)oraries  and  posterity 
such  intentionally  misleading  twaddle  as  Ars  Poet.  251  ff. : 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subiecta  vocatur  Iambus 
Pes  citus;  unde  etiam  Trimetris  accrescere  lussit 
Nomen  lambeis,  cum  Senos  redderet  ictus 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi. 

Bentley  felt  the  doubtful  nature  of  this  learned  deliverance,  but  could 
do  nothing  but  accept  it  against  the  entire  voice  of  sincere  tradition: 
De  Metris  TeretUianis,  p.  xxxiv  f .  (ed.  Vollbehr), 

Sex,  inquit,  habet  ictus  Versus  Senarius;  et  tamen  Trimetrus  sive 
Temarius  Graeds  vocatur;  quasi  tres  tantum  Ictus  redderet,  ob  pedis 
celeritatem,  praesertim  cum  totus  lambis  puris  decurrit.  Latini  igitur 
per  fiovoTodiav,  singulos  pedes y  hos  versus  dividebant;  Graeci  per 
SiToSlav,  seu  geminatos,  Inde  qui  Graecis  est  Tetrametrus,  Varroni  a 
p>edum  numero  est  Octonarius.  luba  rex  apud  Rufinum  de  Metris  p. 
2712.  Quod  autem  hints  pedibuSf  et  non  singulis,  scandatur  lambicus, 
vetus  instUutum  est.  Et  mox,  Unde  apparet  Heroicum  singulis  pedibus 
scandi  etiam  apud  veteres  solitum,  lamJbum  autem  binis,  Marius  Victo- 
rinus  p.  2497.  Per  Monopodiam  sola  Dactylica  scanduntur;  per  Dipodiam 
veto  cetera.  Nescivit  hie  Bacchiacos  et  Creticos,  quos  etiam  Monopodia 
dimetitur.  Diomedes  p.  503.  Feritur  SenariUs  lambicus  combinaHs 
pedibus  let.    Terentianus  Maurus  p.  2432. 

Iambus  ipse  sex  enim  locis  manet, 
Et  inde  nomen  itCdUum  est  Senario: 
Sed  ter  feritur,  hinc  Trimetrus  diciiur; 
Scandendo  binos  quod  pedes  coniungimus. 
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Ictus,  Percussio  dicitur;  quia  Tibicen,  dum  rhythmum  et  tempus  mo- 
derabatur,  ter  in  Trimetro,  quater  in  Tetrametro,  splum  feriebat.  "Apcts 
autem  sive  Elevatio  appellatur;  quod  in  iisdem  syllabis,  quibus  Tibicen 
pedem  accommodabat,  Actor  vocem  acuebat  ac  toUebat.  In  Thesi  autem 
sunt  ceterae  syllabae,  quae  Ictu  destitutae  minus  idcirco  audiuntur.  Hos 
Ictus  sive  "Apaeis,  magno  discentium  commodo,  nos  primi  in  hac  Editione 
per  Accentus  acutos  expressimus,  tres  in  Trimetris,  quattuor  in  Te- 
trametris: 

PoeUi  cum  primum  animum  ad  scribendum  appulit, 

/  /  / 

Id  sibi  negoti  credidit  solum  dart. 

/  /  /  / 

EnimverOy  Dave,  nil  loci  est  segnitiae  fieque  soqordlae^ 

/  /  /  / 

Quantum  intellexi  modo  senis  sententiam  de  nuptiis. 

Etsi  revera,  quod  Romani  voluerunt,  seni  in  quoque  Trimetro  sint 
Ictus;  qui  sic  exprimi  possint, 

/      /  y  /  /      / 

Poeta  cum  primum  animum  ad  scribendum  appub't, 

/  /       /     /        /         / 

Id  sibi  negoti  credidit  solum  dar'^ 

Verum  quia  in  paribus  locis,  2,  ^,  6,  minus  pleriunque  elevantur  et 
feriuntur,  quam  in  imparibus,  i,  3,  5,  idcirco  eos  more  Graecorum  hie 
placuit  omittere. 
Thus  hellenizing  sham-doctrine  in  the  Ars  Poetica  has  deliberately 

prepared  the  ground  for  the  fraud  of  Caesius  Bassus  and  his  duello  magno, 
as  well  as  for  the  utter  stultification  of  all  rhythmic  and  metrical  theory 
through  the  legitimation  of  the  artificial  ictus.  What  Horace's  theory 
was  aiming  at  was  to  legitimate  the  artificial  ictus  for  the  iambico-tro- 
chaic  foot,  as  Ennius  had  succeeded  in  doing  for  the  dactylic,  but  he 
lacked  the  courage  to  practise  his  own  doctrine,  and  iambico-trochaic 
technique  remained  to  the  last  where  Naevius  and  Plautus  had  left  it.  But 
ancient  fraud  and  modem  credulity  have  used  the  hollow  fiction  to  the 
undoing  of  all  scientific  theory  of  rhythm  and  meter,  until  the  entire  field 
has  come  to  be  relegated  to  the  needs  of  cheap  journalism;  cf.  Sacred 
Tripudium^,  p.  9;  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc.  XXXVIII.  57  flf.  (where  the 
artificial  ictus  is  made  to  revamp  Greek  theory!). 

Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius  had  introduced  one  artificial  ictus  to 
the  dipody  for  iambic  and  trochaic  verse,  but  the  absurdity  of  extending 
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the  principle  of  the  artificial  ictus  to  the  dactylic  fikrpov  with  its  single 
foot  gave  them  pause,  and  epic  technique  in  their  hands  remained,  as  before, 
non-quantitative.  It  required  the  hybrid  soul  of  an  Ennius  to  assert 
the  free  quantitative  thesis  in  the  monopodic  fikrpov,  and  thus  to  immor- 
talize himself  as 

Marrer  of  the  stateliest.measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
In  the  dipodic  technique  of  Naevius  one  foot  in  every  dipody  retained 
the  accentual  thesis,  whereas  in  the  monopodic  technique  of  Ennius, 
since  there  was  but  one  foot  to  the  fdrpov,  the  artificiality  became  thor- 
oughgoing for  all  epic  and  lyric  verse: 

Scenica  (Vahlen)  65, 

lamque  m  a  r  i  magno  classis  c  i  t  a 
/  /  s  s 

A-  Gj   A-AGJ!  A-G|   A-G  -  A 

Thus  Caesius  Bassus'  duello  magno  becomes  legitimated  in  the  dactylic 
technique  of  Ennius,  and  the  final  and  complete  stultification  of  Latin 
classic  metric  was  accomplished. 

Scenica:  Andromacha  93, 

1  1    f^^^     ^11     1       w    o    I       1        ^ 

Saeptum  altisono  cardine   templum. 

/SB  S 

A     -     Aj     A-  Gjl  A-O-G  I    A-G 
Ibid.  97-98,  ,        „  . 

1       1        v.>:.|l!|l      -li... 

Haec   omnia   vidi   inflammari, 
/  /  s  s 

A  -  A  -  0-G|  A  II  A- O    I  A-G 

w»    w     ^1    1  i'         111     -       1^ 

Priamo    vi    vitam    e  v i  t  a r  i . 
s  /  s        s 

A  -  G|  A  -  A      ||A-0|  A-G 


Ibid.  109, 


Pallida    leti    nubila    tenebris 
S  S  S  '      s 

A-O-G  I   A-G  II  A-O-G  I      A  -   G 


These  are  the  fruits  of  pragmatism  in  art!  It  is  significant  that  this 
craftsman  of  brazen  artificiality  comes  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  be  revered 
as  the  father  of  the  classic  muse. 
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Scenica:  Hectoris  Lytra  191, 

11         ll^|w*wc.        1j-||n^«^?  1  -IIj-A 


Infrena  et  iunge,  v a  1  i d a  quorum  tenacia  infrenari  minis 

/////  ss/ 

A- A      A-A-G  I      A-G     A-G||    A      -      A    -0|A-G    A-AG 

Vahlen's  supposition  violates  the  tripudic  thesis  in  the  third  dipody: 

Infrena  et  iunge,  valida  quorum  infrenari  tenacia 
Minis. 

The  father  of  hellenizing  pragmatism  never  ventured  so  far  as  to  tamper 
with  the  dipodic  technique  of  Naevius. 

Scenica:  Iphigenia  216, 

Caeli   clipeo   superat   temo. 

S  S  SB 

A.G|      A-GII     A-G!  A-G 

Well  might  the  aged  Naevius  in  contemplation  of  this  rising  star  exclaim: 

Immortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere, 
Flerent  divae  Camenae  Naevivmi  poetam: 
Itaque  postquam  est  Orchi  tracfttus  thesauro, 
Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua  Latinal 

The  dipodic  technique  of  Naevius  guarded  the  tripudic  thesis  in  one  foot 
of  each  iambico-trochaic  dipody: 

s  s 

A-G     A-A    or     A-A     A-G. 

The  monopodic  technique  of  Ennius  admitted  the  artificial  thesis  in 
any  foot,  and  could  therefore  assert  the  tripudic  thesis  only  in  the  quanti- 
tative arsis: 

s 

G-A. 

According  each  artificial  thesis  reversed  the  tripudic  rhythm  of  the  accen- 
tual theses,  and  thus  stultified  the  rhythm  of  the  verse. 

Annales  (Vahlen)  i, 

1   a.  I      1         w»v.^     ..-Ill^  llc^lAl... 

Musae   quae  pedibus   magnimi   pulsatis  Olympum. 
/  /  s  s  /  / 

A-G  I    A    -    A  -   G  II    A-G        A-A-G  |  A-A-G 
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It  should  be  observed,  of  course,  that  the  tripudic  thesis  is  very  carefully 
guarded  in  each  foot, — ^when  not  in  the  quantitative  thesis,  then  in  the 
quantitative  arsis.  Hence  the  careful  avoidance  of  a  weak  monosyllable 
(G)  or  of  the  acatalectic  arsis-eflfect  (A-0)  after  the  G  thesis:  G-G  or 
G-A-0;  cf.  Prolegomena  to  Italico-Romanic  Rhythm,  p.  8;  Carmen  Arvale, 
p.  3 :  The  Tonic  Laws  of  Latin  Rhylhm;  Sacred  Tripudium^,  p.  1 2 ;  Literary 
Saturnian:  Livius  Andronicus,  p.  6.  Modern  philology  has  failed  .to 
observe  the  location  of  weak  monosyllables  and  stressless  syllables  in 
Latin  verse:  cf.  Naevius  and  the  Later  Italic  Tradition,  p.  74  ff. 


Annales  2, 


I 


JL  >^  '  Ni/       ^ 


I   ±      1       1    >:/ 


>l    1    i 


Musas  quas  memorant  nosce  nos  ess*e  Camenas 

/  /  SB/  / 

A-G  I   A    -    A  -  G  II  A-G    A  -  A-G  I  A-A-G 
Lengthening  of  t)ie  G  rest  in  thesis  (d  la  Homeric  freedom). 

Annales  10, 

Ova    parire    solet    genus    pennis  condecoratum. 
/  /  /  /  /  / 

A-G    A-A-G  I  A-AG*||      A    -     A-G  |   A  -  0-0-A-G 

Ennius  abounds,  as  no  one  else,  in  verses  without  a  single  artificial  ictus, — 
a  fact  which  reveals  the  purposiveness  of  his  artificial  propagandism; 
cf.  Annales  11, 18,  32,  38,  42,  43,  44,  47,  49,  54,  59,  62,  65,  70,  76,  83,  92, 
95,  loi,  109,  122,  123,  129,  132,  14s,  166,  197,  198,  230,  235,  245,  246, 
247,  272,  276,  283,  294,  332,  334,  341,  359,  372,  386,  391,  408,  410,  430, 
435,  446,  463,  477,  47S,  480,  494,  514,  522,  532,  536,  547,  549,  565,  571, 
621. 

Annales  24,  ^ 

Quam  prisd  casci  populi   tenuere  Latini. 
/  s         s  s  /  / 

A  -  A-G  I  A-GII     A-G       A  -  A-Gj  A-A-G 

One  artificial  ictus  in  each  of  the  first  three  tripudia  (all  but  the  last). 
So  w.  29,  71,  82,  84,  85,  86,  147,  161,  164,  184,  188,  195,  200,  202,  210, 
224, 228,  249,  277,  284,  289,  291,  292, 308, 356,373, 378, 385,398,402,403, 
412,  414,  419,  433,  443,  452,  458,  464,  474,  479,  483,  486,  504,  505,  507, 
534,  540,  541,  568,  617,  618. 
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Annates  87, 

Sic  expectabat  populus  atque  ore  timebat. 
/        s        s  s  /  / 

A-A-0|A-G||     A  -  G    A  -   A-G|  A-A-G 

Here  again  the  artifidal  ictuses  in  expectabat  are  distributed  between 
separate  tripudia.    Not  so  however  in  the  following: 

Annates  151, 

Circum  sos  quae  simt  magnae  gentes  opulentae. 

/  /  /  s  s  / 

A-G-A1A-A||A-G     A- G|    A-A-G 

Two  artificial  ictuses  in  the  same  tripudium.    Or  worse  still: 
Annates  253, 

Deducunt  habiles  gladios  filo  gracilento. 

/      s  s  s       s  / 

A-A-G  I    A-GII     A-GA-G|A-A-G 

Four  artificial  ictuses  in  the  verse,  and  two  in  the  third  tripudium. 

Annates  ^ig, 

Rostros  dentefabres  capsit  causa  poliendi. 

/  /  s  s  s  / 

A-G  I  A  -  A  -  G  II  A-G    A-Gj    A-A-G 

One  artificial  ictus  in  the  second,  and  two  in  the  third  tripudium;  cf.  v. 
543- 

Annates  422, 

1      1    ^  1 1   -    i   a..||  1   I  ^\l  1    ^ 
Qui  clamos  oppugnantis  vagore  volanti. 
/  s  s         s  /  / 

A  -  A-G  jA-O-A-Gll  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

Three  artificial  ictuses  in  three  and  a  half  feet. 

Annates  436, 

1       1     _   [1     ^   ||w»w      ^  1    ^      |w»    wl       .*. 

Hie  insidiantes  vigilant,  partim  requiescunt. 
/        s  s  s  s  / 

A-A-Ol  A-GII    A  -  G        A-G  j    A-A-G 
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Everything  artificial  except  the  last  tripudium.    The  third  *  in  insid- 
iantes  is  treated  as  consonantal. 

Annales  490, 

Capitibus  nutantis  pinos  rectosque  cupressos. 
/  /SB  /     '  / 

A-O-G   lA-A-GllA-G    A-A-G  I  A-A  -  G 


The  resolved  dactyl  in  the  first  foot  illustrates  in  an  interesting  way  the 
brazen  impudence  of  our  "triple-hearted"  poet  (Gellius  1 7.1 7.1).  A 
similar  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  contemporaneous  inscription  of  L. 
Mummius,  C.  I.  L.  I.  542,  IX.  4672  (Buecheler,  Carm.  Lat.  Epig.  1. 116): 

V.  4, 

11     ^  I   1    _    1    a.    !|      1  w»wwc.|   1     ^ 

Cogendei  dissolvendei  tu  ut  fa  cilia  faxseis, 
/       s  s        s  / 

A-A-G  I  A-0-A-Gll    A    -     A-0-G|  A-G 

where  the  fifth  foot  is  resolved.  This  same  inscription  is  interesting  in 
that  it  illustrates  the  use  of  another  phase  of  the  bisyllabic  stress  in  early 
fugitive  hexameters: 

^'U  s/'U  s/'U 

tibei  =  A        suo  =  A        tua  =  A. 

V.  I, 


De  decuma,  Victor,  tibei  Lucius  Mumius  donum 

/.SB  /  /  / 

A  -A-G  I   A-G!l    A   -  A-O-G    A-O-GlA-AG 


V.  3 


> 


1  s/»v/J.|s/»w11-:.!|s/*u1c.|Aj-        1 

Visum  animo    suo   perfecit    tua   pace  rogans  te. 
/  s  /      s  /  / 

A     -     A  -  G  I   A  -  A  A-Gll    A  -  A-G  |  A-AG-A 

The  Ennian  monopodic  technique  is  clearly  in  evidence  in 


Perficias  decumam  ut  faciat  verae  rationjs. 

/  S  /  B  S  •    ^"t^* 

A -A-G  I    A     -     A   II    A-G    A-GI    A-'A-G; 
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Both  theses  in  the  third  tripudium  facial  verae  are  artificial.  This  is 
that  acme  of  artificiality  and  of  rhythmic  stupidity,  which  is  the  stock 
in  trade  of  hellenizing  cliquism  today;  cf.  VoUmollers /aAre^Jer.  I.  35; 
VI.  1. 460;  XI.  1.51  ff;  GloUa  III.  379  ff.i 

We  have  put  our  finger,  therefore,  upon  the  source  and  fountain-head 
of  philological  cliquism  and  scientific  insincerity  in  matters  of  accent, 
rhythm,  and  meter  in  Occidental  tradition,  and  we  have  traced  the  turbid 
current  froifi  our  Italian  half-breed  of  tria  corda  fame  through  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  Bassus  down  to  Meyer,  Leo,  and  the  thrifty  pages  of  modem 
journalism  with  its  carefully  exclusive  LUeraturherichte  filr  Unsere 
Theorie:  cf.  The  Literary  Saturnian,  Part  II:  Naevius  and  the  Later 
Italic  Tradition^  pp.  19-124.  The  best  epitaph  for  this  vej^erable  Innung 
was  composed  by  one  of  their  own  number,  who  was  conversant  with 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  but  curiously  enough  it  was  never  understood 
by  any  of  them:  Persius  VI.  3-6, 

Mire  opifex  numeris  veterum  primordia  vocum 
Atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  intendisse  Latinae, 
Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis  et  pollice  honesto 
Egregius  lusisse  senes! 

Cf.  Literary  Saiurnian,  Part  II,  p.  21  f.;  Sacred  Tripudiunfi,  p.  9  and  p. 
59.  For  the  usual  hopeless  misunderstanding  of  each  word  and  line, 
cf.  Gildersleeve,  Persius  189  flf. 

Let  us  sum  up  in  conclusion  the  Law  of  the  Tripudic  Thesis,  which 
stands  through  all  ages  as  an  abiding  rebuke  to  the  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal  of  hellenizing  grammar:  Every  Latin  foot  must  have  at 
least  one  acute  accent,  whether  in  the  quantitative  thesis  or  in  the  quan- 
titative arsis, 

L    I    ju    |w»w    ^   111   wo   |1    w    ^ 

Maecenas   atavis  edite  regibus. 
/      s  s       /  /        / 

A-A-Gl    A- G||A-0-G|  A-O-G 

But  in  all  iambico-trochaic  rhythm  only  one  foot  in  the  dipody  may 
reverse  the  rhythm  of  accent, 

^  On  page  380  we  read:  "  Unsere  Theorie  spricht  filr  sich  selbst:  das  kann  neimand 
entgehen,  der  griechische  lamben  und  Troch&en  durch  Wilamowitz  verstehen  gelemt 
hat.  Einen  ganc  eigenartigen  Beweis  hoffe  ich  zudem  noch  in  allernachster  Zeit  in 
der  Arbei'.  eires'  verstorbenen  Schtilers  verSflFentlichen  zu  konnen." — ^Unschuldiger 
Wilamowilzl    UnglUckseliger  SchUler! 
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Subire  Maecenas  tuo. 
/  /      s  / 

A-A-Gl    A-A-Gl  A-AG 

On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  tri- 
pudic  truth:  every  dipodic  fikrpov  must  have  an  accentual  thesis,  every 
monopodic  ftkrpov  an  accentual  thesis  or  arsis. 

It  is  clear  why  the  iambico-trochaic  technique  survived  into  Christian 
times,  while  the  dactylic  technique  was  mummified  in  artificiality: 
Naevius'  dipodic  technique  saved  the  one,  while  Ennius'  monopodic 
technique  blighted  the  other.  When,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
after  Christ,  the  quantitative  dress  began  to  fall  into  abeyance  for  pop- 
ular purposes,  tJiie  iambico-trochaic  teclmique  with  its  carefully  guarded 
accentual  thesis  could  fall  back  on  syllable-counting,  when  necessary  in 
order  to  locate  the  artificial  ictus,  whereas  the  dactylic  technique,  when 
deprived  of  the  quantitative  thesis  and  arsis,  was  hopelessly  at  sea  in  this 
essential  regard.  Thus  the  epic  and  lyric  technique  was  doomed,  while 
the  iambico-trochaic  technique  with  its  carefully  guarded  tripudic  thesis 
in  harmony  with  the  Greek  thesis  continued  to  assert  and  maintain 
its  supremacy  in  the  popular  ear.  These  two  contrasted  situations 
are  clearly  illustrated  for  us  in  the  trochaic  tetrameter  of  St.  Augustine's 
Fsalmus  contra  partem  Donati,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hexameter  of 
Commodian,  on  the  other, — the  latter  towards  the  middle  of  the  third, 
the  former  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Commodian 
.shows  us  what  the  dactylic  technique  comes  to,  when  quantity  is  ignored; 
St.  Augustine  shows  us  what  the  iambico-trochaic  technique  comes  to 
under  the  same  drciunstances:  the  freedom  of  the  artificial  ictus  has 
been  the  undoing  of  the  dactylic  technique,  the  restriction  of  the  artificial 
ictus  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  iambico-trochaic  technique.  Let  us 
observe  more  closely  these  two  rival  types  as  they  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  new  age: 

Commodian,  Instructiones  (Dombart),  p.  5: 

Praefatio  i, 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat. 
/  /        s  /  /  / 

A-A.O-G|A-G  I  A-AG  A-A-Gl  A- A- G 

The  classic  hexameter  without  the  incubus  of  quantity!  1i!,\try' ukrpov 
has  it  accentual  thesis  or  arsis.     So  throughout  Commodian.     ■ '  * 
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St.  Augustine,  Psalmus  (Petschenig),  p.  3: 

V.  I, 

1     a.       1        1     1    ii.  \   I      l^llAS      Ij.     |1s/1o 

Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace  modo  yerum  iudicate. 
/  /  /  ///// 

A-G-A     A-A-GI  A-A-GII  A-AG  A-GlA-O-A-G 


The  classic  tetrameter  without  quantity!  The  choice  of  the  trochaic 
rhythm  with  diaeresis  ensures  the  accentual  thesis  in  the  first  foot  of 
every  first  and  third  dipody,  and  in  the  last  foot  of  every  second  and 
fourth.  So  throughout  the  Psalmus.  The  remaining  theses,  when  not 
accentual,  are  taken  care  of  by  syllable-counting  and  the  artificial  ictus 
(of  honored  memory) : 

V.  ^ 

1     c.        1     N»w     ...         1     .:.  ||w»w^^      i    I       1      w     1    c. 

Propter  hoc  dominus  noster  voluit  nos  praemonere. 
/  /s  /  /s  // 

A-G-A  I        A-G      A-GII    A-G-A  |    A-G-A-G 

V.  IS, 

Bonus  auditor  fortasse  quaerit  qui  ruperint  rete. 
/  /S///S/ 

A-AG   A- A-G  I  A-A-GII   A-G-A  jA-G-G    A-G 


But,  as  throughout  all  Latin  verse,  no  dipody  with  two  such  artificial 
syllable-counting  ictuses. 

The  Indoeuropean  distich  and  tristich  are  everywhere  in  clear  evidence 
in  Commodian  and  St.  Augustine's  Psalmus  (as  also,  of  course,  are  asso- 
nance and  rhyme): 

a.  Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat 

b.  Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  saeculi  meta, 

c.  Aeternum  fieri,  quod  discredunt  inscia  corda. 

a.  Ego  similiter  erravi  tempore  multo 

b.  Fana  prosequendo  parentibus  insciis  ipsis; 

c.  Abstuli  me  tandem  inde  legendo  de  lege. 

a.  Testifico  Dominum:  doleo  pro  civica  turba, 

b.  Inscia  quod  pergit  periens  deos  quaerere  vanos; 

c.  Ob  <*a  perdoctus  ignaros  instruo  verum. 

r  •  * 

,    •■        ♦     -^        « 

For  utterly  ^erroneous  views  on  these  and  all  kindred  matters,  cf.  Wil- 
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helm  Meyer  (aus  Speyer),  Gesammelte  Abhandl.  zur  MittellaL  Rhyth. 
(consult  the  Register,  e.g.,  on  Commodian  and  Augustine). 

The  free  spirit  of  Christianity  has  thus  begun  its  attack  on  the  shams 
of  classicism:  the  artificiality  of  quantity  is  thrown  overboard  by  Com- 
modian for  the  monopodic  technique,  and  by  Augustine  for  the  dipodic 
technique.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  to  discard  the  artificial 
thesis.  Here  the  triumph  of  the  dipodic  technique  was  preordained  in 
the  accentual  thesis,  which  had  always  characterized  it.  The  accentual 
arsis  of  the  dactylic  caesura  had,  on  the  other  hand,  completely  destroyed 
the  identity  of  the  rhythm  for  the  unsophisticated  ear,  converting  it 
into  an  abortive  trochaic  type,  having  neither  raison  d'etre  nor  rhythmic 
charm.  The  imchanged  tripudic  rhythm  of  the  Carmen  Arvale,  modu- 
lated now  without  artificial  ictus  to  the  Greek  iambico-trochaic  thesis, 
remained  sole  master  of  the  field,  and  Latin  rhythm  began  again  where  it 
should  have  begun  when  Livius  Andronicus  penned  his  first  line  in  imita- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Greece: 

St.  Hilary: 

Et  in  terra   pacem  hominum    vol  u  n  tatis    optimae. 
/         /  /  /  /  /  /  / 

A- A    A-G|A-G        A  -  G    II     A  -  AO  -  A-G  |  A-0  -  G 
St.  Ambrose: 

Aeteme  rerum  conditor  noctem  diemque  qui  regis. 
/        /  //s  /  /  / 

A-A-G  A-G  I  A-O-GII  A-G     A- A-G  |  A  -  A-AG 

Tripudic  rh)rthm  of  the  single  and  double  thesis,  modulated  naturally 
to  the  trochaic  and  iambic  thesLs  respectively. 

§  2.  Numerus  (rim),  or  Tripudic  Accent  and  Rhythm. — Here  then 
throughout  the  wide  dawn  of  Indoeuropean  tradition  and  down  to  the 
very  rise  of  modem  idioms  a  new  and  strange  accentual  and  rhythmic 
principle  reveals  itself  to  us  in  the  tripudic  accent  of  speech  and  the 
tripudic  rhythm  of  verse  and  artistic  prose.  An  unusually  energetic 
brealh-expiration,  which  in  everyday  speech  constantly  tended  to  invade 
the  second  of  two  consecutive  syllables,  regardless  of  their  structure, 
and  which  even  in  the  measured  utterance  of  poetry  craved  a  long  or 
two  short  syllables  for  its  acute  variety,  was  characteristic  of  Italico- 
Keltic  articulation.    The  points  of  stress  incidence  in  the  vocable  were 
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three  in  number:  initial,  penultimate  or  antepenultimate,  and  ultimate. 
The  first  two  were  acute  stresses,  the  last  grave.  Of  these  the  second 
acute  sought  a  fixed  syllabic  support  of  a  long  or  two  shorts,  and  there- 
fore occupied  the  penultimate  long  or  its  equivalent,  two  shorts,  or  when 
the  penult  was  short  and  the  antepenult  long,  it  occupied  the  long  ante- 
penult. The  initial  acute  also  craved  a  syllabic  support  of  a  long  or 
two  shorts,  but  had  finally  to  content  itself  with  what  remained  over 
after  the  full  needs  of  the  privileged  second  acute  were  supplied.  The 
grave  stress  foimd  adequate  support  in  a  short  syllable.  All  interstress 
syllables  were  stressless.  The  name  given  to  these  stressed  and  stressless 
elements  in  the  vocable  was  in  Latin: 

tempora  =  durational  stresses. 

If  we  represent  the  acute  stress  by  A,  the  stressless  syllable  by  O,  and  the 
grave  stress  by  G,  we  may  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  the  tripudic 
word-foot  as  follows: 

mus  =  A  =  longum  tempus 

virum  =  A-AG         \   Also      virum        =  A.  J 

JL  w  >& 

insece  =  A-O-G 

Camena        =  A-A-G        \   Also     Camena     =  A-Gj 

facilius      =  A-A-G       \   Also   facilius     ==  A-O-G. / 

W    '     W    X      .£. 

superasses  =  A-A-G 
perficias  =  A-A-G 
oboe  dire      =  A-A-G        \    Also  oboedire      =  A-AO-A-G.  / 

1       W     1       .1. 

imperator    =  A-O-A-G. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  unique  characteristics  of  tripudic  accent  arc, 
first,  that  the  acute  stress  occurs  twice  in  the  same  word,  whenever 
the  word  is  long  enough,  and  secondly,  that  it  explodes  over  two  short 
syllables  as  well  as  one  long  one. 

The  rhythmic  implication  of  the  double  acute  stress  in  the  word-foot 
is  stress-contrast  in  the  verse-foot  and  in  the  rhythm:  dinumerare  ienu 
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parum  intervaUa,  dimensa  temporum  ratio.^  Hence  the  tripudic  fikrpov 
may  be  expanded  in  allegro  utterance  to  include  a  pair  of  these  elemental 
word-feet  in  stress-contrast,  or  it  may  be  contracted,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  lerUo  utterance  to  a  single  pair  of  stresses  or  even  to  a  single  stress: 

Virum  mihi  Camena  insece  versutum:    Andronicus 
A-AG    A-AGI  A- A-  G  |!  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

I    ^     1  ^   I  1    1   ^\\l\  ^1  >L  1   ^ 
Novem  lovis  Concordes  filiae  sorores:    Naevius. 
A-AG    A-AG  I  A-A-G  II A-O-GI  A-A-G 


1  W«W      ^11       1^  lie.    1^1^ 

Musae  quae  pedibus  magnum  pulsatis  Olympum:    Ennius. 
A-GI   A    -   A-GII    A-G      A-A-GjA-A-G 

Aeneadum  genetrix  hominum  divomque  voluptas:  Lucretius. 
A-A-G    I    A-G  I!    A-G      A-A  -  G  |A-A-G 


Ic       11       ^    \    I     J,\\     1    J,       1         1     ^    \    ^      Ij. 

Arma  virumqiie  cano  Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris:    Vergil. 
A-G    A-A-G  I  A-AG!|  A-G    A  -  A-G  j  A-A-G 


1     w»w     .1.    I       1     .1.     II    i    1    .1.      1    w»w    .1.    I      1 

Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus:    Horace. 
A  -  A  -  G  I    A-  G  II  A-A-G   A  -  A  -  G  |    A 

Thus  the  limits  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  tripudic  measure  are 
from  one  to  six  stresses.  Hence  the  natural  name  for  such  rhythm  was 
nutnerus  (i.e.,  temporum)  or  rim,  that  is  to  say,  number  of  stresses  or 
stress-count,  and  not  number  of  syllables  or  syllable-count,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed.  Thus  syllable-counting  is  only  an  incidental, 
but  not  a  necessary  corollary  to  stress-counting.  So  too  rhyme  and 
assonance  are  merely  natural  ornaments  of  a  rhythm  of  stress-contrast, 
but  not  essential  to  it: 

I  1  >^  ^\l  1  ^\\   1  1  ^  \  1  1  ^ 
Bicorpores  gigantes  magnique  Atlantes. 
A-A-O-G  [A-A-G  I!  A-A-G  |  A-A-G 

^  Cf.  Rhetor,  in  Herenn.  IV.  20.  {  27  Hoc  non  dinumeratione  nostra  fiet:  nam  id 
qmdem  puerile  est;  Varro  de  L.  L.,  Goetz-Schoell,  237. 10  Poeticus  rhythmus  accentusque 
a  grammaticis  solarum  aurium  tractantur  negotia. 
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Messe  ocus  Pangur  Bdn.  cechtar  nathar  fria  saindan. 
A-GA-G|A.G-A    ||  A  -  G     A-G  |     A-A  -  G 

The  name  of  the  stress-groups  constitutmg  these  rhythmic  spacings,  or 
ifUervaUa  temparuniy  was  modi  (i.e.,  temporum),  or  stress-arrangements, 
and  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  modi  in  a  verse  was  called  modulaiio. 
The  sacral  name  for  the  tripudic  foot  was  tripudium  or  triumpus.  As 
in  the  Italico-Keltic  word-foot,  so  in  the  verse-foot  the  sequences 
G-G  and  G-A-0  are  excluded.  These  tabooed  sequences  however  may 
become  rhythmized  as  0-G  and  0-A-O  after  the  initial  accent  of  the 
rhythmic  series  or  after  the  double  accent.  The  expanded  and  the  acat- 
alectic  tripudium  are  characteristic  of  the  bounding  movement  of  the 
first  foot  of  the  dimeter,  the  contracted  and  the  procatalectic  tripudium 
of  the  measured  tramp  of  the  second. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essence  of  tripudic  rhythm  is  stress-contrast. 
In  the  tripudic  measure  we  have  a  contrast  of  double  stress  with  single 
stress  or  of  single  with  single.  Out  of  the  single  tripudic  measure  is 
logically  evolved  the  tripudic  dimeter,  in  which  we  have  a  contrast  of 
double  tripudium  with  single  tripudium  or  of  single  with  single.  The 
tripudic  dimeter  is  the  universal  norm  of  tripudic  rhythm.  It  naturally 
expands  into  the  tripudic  tetrameter,  or  Satumian  verse,  by  the  imion 
of  two  dimeters  in  artistic  contrast.  Following  the  same  dupUcational 
principle  the  Satumian  becomes  contrasted  with  Satumian  in  the  Satur- 
nian  distich,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  the  artistic  norm  of  Italico-Keltic 
verse.  Thus  rhythmic  contrast  in  Italico-Keltic  verse  expressed  itself 
in  the  same  artistic  norm,  in  which  thought-contrast  found  expression 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  tripudic  rhythm  of  artistic  prose  differs  only  from  the  tripudic 
rhythm  of  poetry  in  the  absence  of  the  verse-limit.  Accordingly  the 
rhythm  of  Latin  prose  like  the  rhythm  of  Latin  poetry  is  tripudic  and 
accentual  and  not  quantitative  and  ictual;  all  classic  affection  of  quantity 
is  artificial  and  irrelevant.  Thus  all  so-called  Klausdgesetze  are  tripudic 
realities  with  quantitative  false-face: 

pace  firmavit  genus  himianum 

A-G|  A-A-G  A    -   A|A-G 


cessit  audacia  cepi  provindam 

A-G  I  A-A-O-G  A-G  I  A- A-O-G 
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copias  comparavit  lapide  disparatae 

A-O-G  I  A  -  O-A-G  A  -  G  I  A-O-A-G 

In  place  of  these  fictions  of  hellenizing  orthodoxy  we  must  substitute  the 
tripudic  rhythm  of  artistic  prose: 


»      .      •       •      .  I      •    •    . 

Tandem  aliquando,  Quirites, 
A  -  G    A  -  A  -  G  I     A-A-G 


I                f  •            II  II 

•                  •     I           •  • 

Ludum  Catilinam  furentem  audacia 

A-O-G      A-A-G  I  A-A-G  A-A-O-G 


Seel  us  anhelantem 
A   -   A-O-A-G 


I  III  II 

•  •    I  •  • 

pestem  patriae  nefarie  molientem 
AG        A  -  G  I  A-A-O-G  A-O-A-G 


Vobis  atque  huic  urbi  ferro  flammaque  minitantem 
A-GA-G     A-A-GI  A-G   A  -  A-G     A-A-G 


I    ♦  .  I  •  ♦  \  .  I  •   •  ; .  • 

Ex  urbe  vel  eiecimus  vel  emisimus 
A- AGI  A-AA-0-Gl  A- A  A-O-G 

»    ;    .      •  •      .     I  ♦     .        •        •    .    •     . 

vel  ipsum  egredientem  verbis  prosecuti  sumus. 

A-A-G    A-0-O-A-G    I  A-G       A-O-A-G  A-G 


♦     .    •     •    .  I »    »  .     •    ♦    . 

Abiit  excessit  evasit  erupit,  etc. 
A-GA-A-G  I  A-A-G  A-A-G 


Cf.  Literary  Saturnian:  Part  II,  pp.  46-48. 

§  3.  The  Classic  Falsification  of  Tripudic  Truth. — ^Tripudic  doctrine 
was  falsified  by  Tyrannio  Amisenus  with  the  aid  of  Varro,  Cicero,  and 
Atticus,  for  accentual  theory,  and  by  Caesius  Bassus  with  the  conni- 
vance of  Persius,  for  rhythmic  theory,  and  on  these  two  frauds  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  our  traditional  doctrine  of  Italico-Keltic 
accent  and  rhythm.  »The  motive  in  either  case  was  doubtless  the 
same:  scientific  pragmatism  pandering  to  Roman  hellenomania,  willing 
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to  sacrifice  truth  to  the  sham  of  a  musical  accent  and  a  quantitative 
rhythm.  And  the  price  we  must  pay  is  the  veritable  reconstitution  of 
our  sciences  of  Italico-Keltic  phonology,  morphology,  and  rhythm;  cf. 
Literary  Saturnian:  PL  II:  Naevius  and  the  Later  Italic  Tradition^  p.  19  ff. 
When  the  Romans  sought  to  imitate  Greek  verse,  all  they  did  was  to 
add  quantities  to  their  tripudic  rhythm,  and  wherever  the  Greek  thesis 
failed  to  coincide  with  the  Italic  (A)  to  maintain  its  rhythmic  prominence 
amid  the  tripudic  din  by  the  introduction  of  a  purely  artificial  stress 
(s)  caUed  ictus  or  percussio: 

Laudo  malum  quom  amici  tuom  ducis  malum, 
s  /  /  •        /  s  / 

A-G    A-AG        I      A-A-GII    A   -   A-G|  A-AG 

The  classic  tradition  never  succeeded  in  throwirife  oflf  this  artificiality, 
because  it  cherished  to  the  last  the  chimera  of  a  free  quantitative  thesis  in 
the  midst  of  a  powerful  stress  rhythm.  Consequently  wherever  the  G 
or  O  tempus  fell  in  thesis,  the  artificial  stress  called  ictus  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  quantitative  thesis  from  being  utterly  drowned  within  the  din 
of  the  tripudic.  This  utterly  artificial  and  artistically  fraudulent  icim- 
device  has  been  the  means  of  stultifying  both  Greek  and  Roman  theory. 
Modern  philological  pragmatism,  which  is  the  lineal  heir  to  Roman,  has 
invested  it  with  gwa^^scientific  validity  and  actually  imported  it  bodily 
into  Greek  quantitative  rhythmic,  where  you  may  any  day  see  some 
poor  lost  and  shipwrecked  theorist  balking  hopelessly  over  an  innocent 
Greek  quantitative  choriambus  or  an  innocent  Greek  quantitative 
antispast,  because  his  artificial  Roman  ictus4yc\xon  cannot  be  made  to 
"diunpty-dumpty"  or  "  tydump-tydiun"  with  them  after  the  good  old 
fashion  of  the  fathers.  Why,  pray,  not  vary  the  monotony  with 
"dumpty-tydum"  and  "  tydum-dumpty?"  And  worse  still,  you  may 
any  day  find  some  happy-go-lucky  editorial  committee  reproducing 
in  full  all  this  reactionary  sophistry  as  a  contribution  to  science: 
Trans,  Amer,  FkiloL  Assoc.  38.  57  flf. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Ciceronian  era  of  philological  propagandism 
and  self-advertisement,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  toil  over  quantita- 
tive determinations,  the  only  thing  accomplished  towards  the  helleniza- 
tion  of  the  despised  tripudium  was  the  artificial  modulation  of  tripudic 
rhythm  to  the  Greek  thesis  by  the  use  of  an  altogether  extraneous  and 
unnatural  stress,  which  fell  on  the  G  and  O  tempora  whenever  they  had  to 
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function  as  quantitative  theses.  But,  for  all  that,  tripudic  accent  and 
tripudic  rhythm  have  only  been  thinly  veiled:  the  stress  tempora  are 
still  there;  they  have  only  become  quantitatively  regulated;  the  stress 
numerus,  or  stress-count,  is  still  there:  it  has  only  become  rhythmically 
regulated  as  rhythmus  by  the  aid  of  a  superadded  and  artificial  stress, 
called  ictus  or  percussio.  And  this  very  ictus  itself,  which  is  obviously  in 
reality  nothing  but  another  tripudic  stress,  and  that  too  an  artificial  and 
not  a  natural  one,  has  served  only  to  emphasize  the  true  tripudic  nature 
of  the  rhythm  by  contrasting  in  bold  relief  the  natural  tripudic  arsis 
over  against  the  natural  tripudic  thesis: 

Musae  quae  pedibu^  magnum  pulsatis  Ol3anpum. 
/  /  s  s  /  / 

A-G  I    A    -   A  -  G||   A-G      A-A-GjA-A-G 

Aeneadum  genetrix  hominum  divomque  voluptas. 

/  s  s  s  /  / 

A-A-GI     A-G    II    A-G     A-A-G   |  A-A-G 

t 

It  can  only  be  in  the  harmony  of  the  Hellenic  with  the  Italic  thesis,  that 
the  tripudic  rhythm  of  the  double  thesis  disappears  in  the  quantitative 
rh)rthm  of  the  single  thesis.  The  contrast  of  the  accentual  and  the  quan- 
titative thesis  can  only  serve  to  contrast  the  tripudic  theses  and  arsis, 
and  so  to  emphasize  the  rhythm  of  stress  contrast. 

The  problem,  therefore,  that  faced  the  hellenomaniacs  of  the  Cicero- 
Atticus  brand  was  how  to  introduce  a  musical  accent  in  place  of  the 
tripudic,  and  thus  to  secure  a  true  quantitative  rhythm  in  place  of  the 
rhythm  of  stress  with  its  artificial  ictm.  For  on  the  traditional  basis 
of  a  free  quantitative  thesis  at  liberty  to  coincide  with  a  G  or  O  tempus 
there  was  obviously  no  escape  from  the  despised  tripudium,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  artificial  icttis,  on  the  other,  except  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  invent  a  musical  accent  in  place  of  the  stress  tempora^ — leav- 
ing tripudic  accent  and  rhythm  where  they  decently  belonged,  with  the 
rustici  el  indocti.  And  why  not  make  the  change  to  a  musical  theory  of 
accent?  Roman  art  had  successfully  learned  to  get  along  with  an  arti- 
ficial stress:  why  might  it  not  learn  to  dispense  with  a  natural  one?  At 
all  events,  your  thrifty  graectUus  was  on  hand  with  a  cut  and  dried 
theory:  subsequent  generations  might  look  after  the  practice.  And  the 
upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  old  practice  of  metrum  et  rhythmus,  that  is 
of  mutual  independence  of  the  quantitative  and  the  tripudic  thesis 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  artificial  ictusy  continued  unchanged,  whereas 
unfortimately  for  philology  the  fraudulent  theories  of  a  Tyrannio  and 
a  Caesius  Bassus  alone  survived.  For  scientific  cliquism  and  fraud  are 
powerless  against  the  truth  of  nature  and  life,  thoiigh  they  may  readily 
pervert  and  mar  the  truth  of  theory  and  tradition:  naturam  furca  ex- 
pellas,  tamen  usque  recurret.  So  we  have  inherited  the  wretched  fictions 
of  Tyrannio  and  Bassus,  while  all  Italico-Keltic  speech  and  verse  pro- 
claim the  facts  of  tripudic  accent  and  tripudic  rhythm. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  history  of  scientific  pursuit  can  we  contemplate  so 
lurid  an  example'of  the  fruits  of  a  philosophy  of  pragmatism,  as  is  afforded 
us  by  the  study  of  the  last  three  years  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero.  Between  the  year  46  B.  C,  when  the  Orator  appeared,  and 
the  year  43  B.  C,  during  which,  or  shortly  before  which,  Varro  published 
his  theory  of  the  Latin  accent,  there  was  launched  on  its  career  the  most 
baneful  scientific  fraud  of  which  we  have  any  record, — the  fraud  of 
Tyrannio  Amisenus  and  his  fjtkarf  7rpoa(^ia,  by  which  he  managed  to  the 
eager  satisfaction  of  his  little  Roman  clique,  consisting  of  Cicero,  Atticus, 
and  Varro,  to  theorize  into  a  much  desired  oblivion  the  two  fimdamental 
and  distinguishing  truths  of  Latin  accent  and  rhythm, — the  truth  of  the 
initial  acute  stress  and  the  truth  of  the  bisyllabic  acute  stress,  the  two 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  musical  theory  of  accent  and  of  a  quantitative 
theory  of  rhythm  in  Latin  prose  and  verse.  We  may  read  the  record  of 
the  whole  scheme  between  the  lines  of  the  Orator,  of  Ad  Atticum  XII.  6, 
and  of  one  Sergius  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Keil's  Grammatici  Latinij 
where  a  happy  chance  has  preserved  to  us  Varro's  theory  of  accent  and 
rhythm. 

The  fraudulent  propagandism  for  the  accent  and  rhythm  of  prose  is 
begun  by  Cicero  in  the  Orator ,  B.  C.  46,  in  which  we  have  the  bald,  brutal, 
and  dogmatic  assertion  of  two  fundamental  lies,  the  quantitative  rhythm 
of  artistic  prose  and  the  musical  accent  of  Latin  speech;  cf.  for  example, 
Orator  XVIII.  58  Ipsa  enim  natura  quasi  modularetur  hominiun  ora- 
tionem  in  omni  verbo  posuit  acutam  vocem  nee  una  plus  nee  a  postrema 
syllaba  citra  tertiam.  The  De  Oratore  (IIL  43-51),  ten  years  before, 
knows  only  tripudic  doctrine,  "quodiam  vereor  ne  huic  Catulo  videatur 
esse  puerile"  (cap.  44). 

Tyrannio's  method  in  a  nutshell  was  to  hide  the  initial  acute  stress 
along  with  the  second  element  in  the  bisyllabic  acute  stress  imder  the 
baldest  of  equivocations,  his  ukarj  TrpoccpSIa.  By  conveniently  defining 
this  fikari  Tpoac^dia  as  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  musical  acute, 
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which  he  was  trying  to  introduce^  he  managed  to  locate  this  fictitious 
acute  in  the  orthodox  Greek  positions  on  penult  or  antepenult. 

,    '   ,    '  ,  >  =  Tripudic  stresses. 

tripudians 

II      II     II     II  A  .-^  •  I 

m     a    m    g  =  Artinaal  accents. 

,    '      '  I  "        >  =  Tripudic  stresses. 

%i/*>i/>i/.l.£.J 

tripudiantes 

II    I      II    II      II  ^  ....  I 

m  m    g    a     g       =  Artinaal  accents. 

/\ 

m       m 
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>  =  Tripudic  stresses. 
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The  net  result  of  this  utterly  insincere  juggling  with  the  musical  element 
in  the  Latin  tripudic  tempora  was  of  course  what  was  aimed  at, — our 
traditional  antepenultimate  and  penultimate  law: 

tripudians  tripudiantes  viro. 

II  II  II 

a  a  a 

A  Greek  musical  accent  and  a  Greek  quantitative  rhythm!  And  Atticus 
is  carried  away  with  the  lying  theory,  Cicero  is  ready  to  make  it  the 
law  and  gospel  of  his  own  equally  insincere  propagandism,  and  Varro 
swallows  it  whole.  The  so-called  metrici  now  begin  to  toss  up  their 
figurative  hats,  shouting  that  henceforth  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  to 
bother  with  tripudic  rhythm  (temporum  dinumerare  iniervaUa) :  let  the 
old  fogy  rhythmici  write  poetry  that  way,  continuing  to  hang  on  to  the 
apron-strings  of  their  antiquated  Plautus  and  Terence,  who  knew  no 
other  way:  we  have  now  a  musical  accent  and  a  quantitative  rhythm 
like  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  ex- 
cept long  and  short  syllables:  if  there  is  any  trouble  about  it  in  practice, 
the  artificial  ictus  will  continue  to  keep  up  the  rhythm  as  it  has  always 
had  to  do  anyhow,  even  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 
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This  then  is  the  foundation  of  sand  upon  which  philology  has  since 
been  trying  to  build,  and  the  details  of  which  may  be  read  in  Sergius  in 
DoncUum,  Keil  IV.  529  flf.  Here  we  are  introduced  in  very  truth  to  a 
little  close-corporation  of  philological  pragmatists,  who  are  actually 
cherishing  as  their  supreme  r^Xos  the  effectual  substitution  of  a  Greek 
musical  accent  and  quantitative  rhythm  in  place  of  the  Latin  stress 
accent  and  stress  rhythm,  in  a  word,  accentus  instead  of  tempora,  and 
metrum  instead  of  numerus.  Atticus  with  his  bookshops  is  to  be  the 
benevolent  patron  (0tX65?7Mos)  of  this  cultural  benefaction,  Tyrannio  fur- 
nishes the  finespun  theory,  Varro  will  reduce  it  all  to  pedagogic  form 
(docendi  causa),  and  Cicero  will  proclaim  it  to  a  gaping  public  as  "  nature's 
own  law":  Ad  Atticum  XII.  6  (November,  46  B.  C), 

Cicero  Attico  S.  * 

De  Caelio  vide,  quaeso,  ne  quae  lacuna  sit  in  auro.  Ego  ista  non  novi. 
Sed  certe  in  collubo  est  detrimenti  satis.  Hue  aurum  si  accedit — sed 
quid  loquor?  Tu  videbis.  Habes  Hegesiae  genus  quod  Varro  laudat! 
Venio  ad  Tyrannionem.  Ain  tu?  verum  hoc  fuit?  Sine  me?  At 
ego  quoties,  cum  essem  otiosus,  sine  te  tamen  nolui!  Quo  modo  hoc  ergo 
lues?  Uno  scilicet,  si  mihi  librum  miseris;  quod  ut  facias,  etiam  atque 
etiam  rogo.  Etsi  me  non  magis  liber  ipse  delectabit,  quam  tua  admiratio 
delectavit.  Amo  enim  irkvTa  <t>iX6d'nfjL0Vf  teque  istam  tam  tenuem 
f^ecaplav  tam  valde  admiratum  esse  gaudeo.  Etsi  tua  quidem  sunt 
eiusmodi  omnia.  Scire  enim  vis,  quo  uno  animus  alitur.  Sed,  quaeso, 
quid  ex  ista  acuta  et  gravi  refertur  ad  rk\os?  Sed  longa  oratio  est  et 
tu  occupatus  in  meo  quidem  fortasse  aliquo  negotio.  Et  pro  isto  asso 
sole,  quo  tu  abusus  es  in  nostro  pratulo,  a  te  nitidum  solem  unctumque 
repetemus.  Sed  ad  prima  redeo.  Libnmi,  si  me  amas,  mitte.  Tuus 
est  enim  profecto,  quoniam  quidem  est  missus  ad  te. 

Chremey  tantumne  ab  re  tua  est  oti  tibi — ut  etiam  Oratorem  legas? 
Macte  virtute!  Mihi  quidem  gratum  et  erit  gratius,  si  non  modo  in 
libris  tuis,  sed  etiam  in  aliorum  per  librarios  tuos  "Aristophanem" 
reposueris  pro  "  Eupoli."  Caesar  autem  mihi  irridere  visus  est  "  quaeso" 
illud  tuum,  quod  erat  ebirivks  et  urbanum.  Ita  porro  te  sine  cura  esse 
iussit,  ut  mihi  quidem  dubitationem  omnem  tolleret.  Atticam  doleo 
tam  diu;  sed  quoniam  iam  sine  horrore  est,  spero  esse  ut  volumus. 

Tyrannio  therefore  has  succeeded  in  patching  up  a  satisfactory  "scien- 
tific" theory  for  the  new  accentual  and  rhythmic  doctrine  and  has  lost 
no  time  in  sending  his  book  to  Cicero's  advertising  agent.    Atticus  is 
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delighted  with  the  whole  thing  and  at  once  notifies  Cicero  of  his  great 
satisfaction  in  Tyrannio's  solution  of  the  great  problem,  which  was  to 
mean  so  much  for  generations  yet  imbom.  Cicero  is  crazy  to  see  the 
book  and  begs  Atticus  to  let  him  have  it  promptly.  He  rejoices  that 
Atticus  is  so  delighted  with  such  a  finespun  theory,  as  it  seems  to  be,  but 
does  not  yet  see  how  it  can  compass  the  supireme  aim  (reXos)  involved. 
He  again  begs  for  the  book,  asks  him  to  take  time  to  read  his  Orator^ 
and  bids  him  Godspeed  in  the  good  work. 

How  the  tenuis  t^eupla  of  lyrannio  struck  Cicero  on  better  acquaint- 
ance, we  have  no  exact  record;  we  may  be  quite  sure  however,  that 
howevef  it  struck  him  he  preached  it  the  rest  of  his  life  as  if  it  had  been 
true  since  the  beginning  of  time.  But  thanks  to  the  sleepy  cop)dngs  of 
one  Sergius  in  Donatum  (Keil  IV.  528  flf.)  we  have  very  explicit  record 
of  Varro's  relation  to  the  metaphysical  phonology  of  Tyrannio.  Ser- 
gius tells  us  that  according  to  ancient  tradition  this  Tyrannio  Amisenus, 
quern  Lucullus  MUkridaiico  hello  captum  Lucio  Murenae  concessit,  a  quo 
iUe  libertate  simul  et  civitate  donatus  est,  was  the  most  accomplished  phone- 
tician in  antiquity:  memoriae  proditum  est  hunc  ante  alios fuisse  pronuntia- 
tione  potiorem,  quod  nequaquam  assequi  potuisset  nisi  tenore  singularum 
vocum  dUigentissime  perquisito.  Varro  was  so  impressed  with  his  scien- 
tific accuracy,  that  when  he  came  to  the  task  of  fixing  the  laws  of  Latin 
accents  he  was  entirely  guided  by  Tyrannio^s  irresistible  learning,  espe- 
cially as  evidenced  by  his  brilliant  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the 
media  prosodia:  ductus  scientia  et  doctrina  eius,  qua  omnibus  a  se  propositi^ 
evidentissimas  affert  prohationes,  ut  id  quoque  pro  media  prosodia  facit 
dicendo  ipsam  naluram  nihil  facere  totum,  ubi  non  sit  medium:  ut  enim 
inter  rudem  et  eruditum,  inter  calidum  et  frigidum,  amarum  et  dtdcem, 
longum  et  brevem  est  quiddam  medium  quod  neutrum  est,  sic  inter  imam 
summamque  vocem  esse  mediam  ibique  quam  quaerimus  prosodiam. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  before  us  the  central  feature  of  Tyrannio's 
hellenizing  doctrine:  this  nkcri  Trpoac^Sia  is  the  very  heart  of  Tyrannio's 
tenuis  t?€wpta,  and  every  line  of  it  betrays  its  purpose, — which  was  to 
perpetrate  a  plausible  fraud,  in  order  to  evade  the  truth  of  the  Latin 
initial,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  bisyllabic  acute  stress,  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  theory  of  the  single  musical  acute  as  proclaimed  in  the 
Orator.  Hence  the  air  of  secrecy  that  pervades  Cicero's  letter  to  Atticus 
on  the  subject,  and  hence  the  seemingly  impenetrable  vagueness  and 
mystery  of  the  theory  itself.  We  are  given  repeatedly  to  understand 
that  .this  ukatf  Trpoac^dla  is  so  subtle,  that  the  ear  of  the  masses  fails  to 
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perceive  it,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  something  that  has  to  be  reasoned  out: 
and  yet  we  have  to  admit,  that  every  complete  thing  in  nature  has  a 
middle,  and  so,  that  between  the  acuta  prosodia  and  the  gratfis  prosodia 
there  must  be  a  media  prosodia,  which  is  neither  acute  nor  grave:  nemi- 
nem  musicum  esse,  qui  mediam  vocem  in  cantu  ignoraverit,  nee  quemquam 
potuisse  dicere  in  sono  ckordarum  aut  tibiarum  assave  voce  cantantium 
fikariv  esse,  si  non  in  omni  vocis  natura  esset  medium,  minimeque  mirum, 
ut  in  hanc  multorum  sensus  non  animadverlat,  cum  in  iUa  quae  in  cUkara 
aut  tibia  aliquanto  uberior  est,  saepe  tantum  non  sentiant  meatum. 

And  so  having  won  us,  and  at  the  same  time  bewildered  us,  with  these 
honest  trifles,  Tyrannio  begins  very  slyly  and  artfully  to  weave  in  the 
little  fallacies,  which  are  to  betray  us  in  deepest  consequence:  praeterea 
minus  reliquis  notam,  primum  quod  ea  sit  principium  aliarum,  ut  ukari  in 
musica  iniHum  cantionis,  et  omnium  rerum  initia  semper  obscura  sint; 
deinde  quod  omne  medium  in  angustis  non  videatur,  ut  punctum  in  quamvis 
magno  orbe  quod  vocant  Kkvrpov;  nullum  esse  corpus  ubi  non  sit  medium  et 
omnem  vocem  corpus  esse:  omnem  igitur  vocem  medium  habere,  quod  enim 
fuit  deorsum,  prius  in  medium  succedere  quam  evolet  sursum,  et  quod  sur- 
sum  est  ante  eodem  venire  quam  deorsum:  quare  utriusque  compitum  me- 
dium esse  ....  Cetermn  Varro  in  utramque  partem  moveri  arbi- 
tratur  neque  hoc  facile  fieri  sine  media  eamque  acutam  plerumque  esse 
potius  quam  gravem  quod  ea  propius  utroque  est  quam  ilia  superior  et  inferior 
inter  se, — or  in  plain  English,  the  media  is  the  beginning  of  both  the  acuta 
atad  the  gravis,  it  is  also  the  "way-down"  from  the  acuta,  and  being 
nearer  in  both  directions  to  the  acuta  than  the  gravis  is,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  rather  acuta  than  gravis! 
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"  For,"  says  Tyrannio,  "  this  media  prosodia  is  less  familiar  to  our  sense 
of  hearing  for  two  special  reasons,  first,  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
other  two  and  all  beginnings  are  obscure,  and  secondly  because  every 
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middle  thing  in  close  quarters  escapes  notice,  like  the  center  in  a  circle 
however  large.  And  yet  there  must  be  a  middle  tone,  because  every 
material  substance  has  a  middle,  and  tone  is  a  material  substance;  there- 
fore all  tone  has  a  middle.  For  what  was  down  must  first  enter  on  the 
middle  before  rising  aloft,  and  what  is  up  must  return  to  the  same  middle 
before  going  down:  therefore  the  middle  accent  .is  the  necessary  path 
both  to  and  from  the  acute.  Being  thus  nearer  in  both  directions  to  the 
acute  than  the  grave  is,  this  media  prosodia  is  for  the  most  part  rather 
acuta  than  grarnsJ' 

Thus  at  one  fell  swoop  of  this  scientific  mountebank  the  Latin  initial 
and  bisyllabic  acute  tempora  are  theorized  into  the  limbo  of  the  pikari  Tpo- 
<r(^La  as  the  "  way-up"  and  the  "way-down"  of  a  fictitious  musical  acute, 
whose  theoretical  position  becomes  accordingly  defined  in  terms  of  Cic- 
ero's "law  of  nature", — as  antepenultimate  when  the  penult  is  short  and 
penultimate  when  the  penult  is  long.  Consequently  all  that  remains  to 
be  done  to  perfect  this  tenuis  Oecapla  is  to  define  this  fictitious  musical 
acute  in  such  terms  as  always  to  leave  room  for  a  " way-up"  and  a  "way- 
down"  on  either  side,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  (in  angusUs)  of  one 
and  the  same  syllable.  Accordingly  Tyrannio  proceeds  to  urge  the  inde- 
scribable tenuitas  of  the  acuta  with  all  the  sophistry  and  persistence  of  a 
lying  pettifogger  whose  whole  case  is  hanging  by  a  thread:  "the  very 
name  acute,"  says  he,  "is  given  it,  because  the  acute  is  tenuis  and  every- 
thing that  is  acutum  is  tenue;  the  acute  is  accordingly  more  finespun 
(exilior),  shorter,  and  every  way  less  than  the  grave;  it  is  so  short  that  it" 
is  never  drawn  out  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  syllable,  nay  even  of  a 
single  tempus,*'  which  is  as  short  a  stress  as  the  voice  pleases  (vocis  longitu- 
dine  tempora  metiuntur  rhythmici):  Latine  acuta,  idea  quad  tenuis  et  omne 
acutum  tenue  ....  acuta  exilior  et  breviar  et  omni  modo  minor 
est  quam  gravis,  ut  est  facile  ex  musica  cognoscere,  cuius  imago  prosodia. 
nam  et  in  cithara  omnique  psalterio  quo  quaeque  chorda  acutior  eo  exilior 
et  tibia  tanto  est  voce  acutiore  quanta  cava  angustiore,  adeo  ut  corniculo  aut 
bamborio  addito  gravior  reddatur,  quod  crassior  exit  in  aera.  brevitatem  quoque 
acutae  vocis  in  isdem  organis  animadvertere  licebit,  siquidem  pulsu  char- 
darum  citius  acuta  transvolat,  gravis  autem  diutius  auribus  inmoratur, 
etiam  ipsae  chordae  quae  crassius  sonant  longiores  videntur,  quia  laxius 
tenduntur;  item  in  fistula  duo  calami  brevissimi  qui  acutissimae  vocis, 
tibiae  quoque  acutiores  quae  breviores  et  his  foramina  quam  sunt  ori  proximo 
et  brevioris  aeris  motum  persentiscunt  tam  vocem  reddunt  acutam.  sic  in 
loquentium  legentiumque  voce  ubi  sunt  prosodiae  vdut  quaedam  stamina. 
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acuta  tenuior  est  quant  gravis  et  brevis  adeo,  ut  twn  longius  quant  per  unam 
syllabantj  quin  immo  per  unum  tempus  protrahatur  (here  the  bisyllabic 
acute  stress  is  being  artfully  swopped  for  the  monosyllabic  musical  acute!) 
cum  gravis  quo  uberiar  et  tardior  est  diutius  in  verba  maretur  (here  the  tri- 
pudic  arsis  is  slyly  converted  into  the  quantitative  thesis!)  et  iuncttm 
quamvis  in  multis  syllabis  residat,  quocirca  graves  numero  sunt  plures, 
pauciores  acutae,  flexae  rarissimae  (the  media  has  discharged  its  fraudu- 
lent r61e  and  so  is  quietly  retired;  accordingly  Sergius  appends  to  the 
description  of  the  signs  the  interesting  observation:  mediae  vero,  cuius 
nunc  usus  non  habetur,  notam  non  ponimusj  quia  neque  a  maiaribus  accept- 
mus  neque  fingere  possumus). 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  wipe  out  the  laws  of  tripudic  sequence  of 
stresses  (G-G  and  G-A-0),  and  the  way  is  clear  for  a  quantitative  theory 
of  rhythm,  to  which  the  doctrine  now  passes  over:  Ordo  in  accentibus 
non  adtenditur,  verum  varie  nunc  gravem  nunc  actUum^  nonnumquam 
Hexum  primo  loco  poni  dubium  non  recipit,  non  tamen  setius  est  aliquis 
prior  natura  quam  alius,  non  secus  atque  in  litteris  evenit. 

Thus  step  by  step  the  lying  theory  is  patched  together  and  Latin  is 
endowed  with  a  ready-made  musical  accent.  At  once  the  fight  begins 
between  the  rhythmici  of  the  Plautus  and  Terence  tradition  and  the  silly 
dupes  of  Tyrannio,  the  metrici.  The  rhythmici  stand  for  the  traditional 
metrum  et  rhythmus,  that  is  for  quantity,  tripudic  numerus,  and  the  artifi- 
cial ictus.  The  metrici  under  the  leadership  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  Tyran- 
nio, Varro,  and  Company,  stand  for  metrum  sine  rhythmo,  claiming  that 
they  can  dispense  with  the  whole  tripudic  basis  of  Latin  rhythm  along 
with  the  artificial  ictus, — in  a  word,  for  pure  quantitative  rhythm  like 
the  Greek:  Longitudo  verborum  duabus  in  rebus  est,  tempore  et  syllabis. 
tempus  ad  rhytkmicos  pettinet,  syllabae  ad  metricos.  inter  rhythmicos  et 
metricos  dissensio  non  nulla  est,  quod  rhythmici  in  versu  longitudine  vocis 
tempora  metiuntur  et  huius  mensurae  modulumfaciunt  tempus  brevissimum, 
in  quo  cum  quae  syllaba  enunticUa  sit,  brevem  vocari.  metrici  autem  versuum 
mensuram  syllabis  comprehendunt  et  huius  modulum  syUabam  brevem  arbi- 
trantur;  tempus  autem  brevissimum  intellegi  quod  enuntiationem  breris- 
simae  syllabae  cohaerens  adaequaverit.  itaque  rhythmici  temporibus  sylla- 
bas,  metrici  tempora  syllabis  finiunt. 

To  all  this  in  conclusion  our  commentator  Sergius  adds  a  note,  which 
shows  us  in  a  rarely  vivid  way  the  hopeless  philological  confusion  and 
chaos  entailed  by  the  fraud  of  Tyrannio  and  his  abettors:  Neque  enim 
refert,  tempus  in  syllaba  esse,  an  in  tempore  syllabam  dicamus,  dum  modo 
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discendi  causa  concessum  est  earn  moram,  qua  brevis  syUaba  dicUur,  unum 
et  hrevissimum  tempus  vocare;  qua  vero  longa  profertur,  duo  tempora  appd- 
larCy  ipsa  cogit  natura  cum  loquimur.  brevem  fjovdxpovov,  longam  hixpovov 
appeUamus.  duo  enim  longa  syUaba  habet  tempora,  positionis  et  naturae: 
brevis  naturae  kabet  tantum  modo.  Well  may  another  bewildered  heir  of 
this  strange  tradition  contemplate  it  all  as  an  Sipocalyptic  mystery: 
Priscian  (Keil  III.  519.  24)  Cuius  mysterium  praebente  deo  vitam  latius  , 
tractemus!  Cf.  also  II.  i.  i:  Etiam  quosdam  error es  eorum  (sc.  Grace- 
orum)  amore  doctorum  deceptos  imitari. 

But  the  verdict  of  nature  and  of  history  has  been  one:  with  a  stress 
accent  metrum  is  impossible  without  the  rhythm  of  stress,  metrum  sine 
rkythmo  esse  non  potest,  and  nothing  but  an  artificial  stress  will  enable 
the  quantitative  thesis  to  be  independent  of  the  stress  thesis.  Yet  . 
neither  nature  nor  history  has  prevailed  hitherto  against  the  l)dng  theory. 
That  is  the  task  of  science  only,  before  whose  search-light  philological 
cliquism  and  insincerity  must  at  length  succumb.  The  im'tial  and 
short-penultimate  acute  stresses  of  tripudic  doctrine  have  been  fraudu- 
lently spirited  away  by  the  artificial  media  prosodia  of  Tyrannio.  Since 
this  media  prosodia  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  an 
objectionable  superfluity  of  acute  stresses,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
by  hook  .or  crook  some  closer  aflSliation  with  the  acute  tone  which  it  was 
invented  to  smother.  The  postulation  of  such  affiliation,  eamque  acutam 
plerumque  esse  potius  quam  gravem  quod  ea  propius  utroque  est  quam  ilia 
superior  et  inferior  inter  se,  is  accordingly  a  purely  arbitrary  h)^othesis, 
and  betrays  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  media  prosodia.  The  reason  given 
for  this  nearer  affiliation  of  the  media  prosodia  with  the  acuta  than  with 
the  gravis,  namely,  "because  it  is  nearer  the  acute  in  both  going  and 
coming  than  the  grave  is,"  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  the 
media  prosodia,  being  intermediate  between  the  acuta  and  gravis  in 
both  directions,  need  not  always  be  nearer  either  one,  from  which  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  must  usually  be  so.  This  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  the  acuta  is  therrfore  an  arbitrary  assumption  serving  as  a 
deus  ex  machina  for  the  whole  theory,  whose  sole  object  is  to  provide  a 
"scientific"  basis  for  Cicero's  "law  of  nature."  For  this  reason  also  the 
second  tripudic  accent  was  chosen  as  the  locale  of  the  h)^othetical  tone: 
nee  ufui  plus  nee  a  postrema  syllaba  citra  tertiam. 

When  therefore  our  bewildered  commentator  (Keil  IV.  529.  15)  tells 
us  that  Varro,  following  the  doctrine  of  Tyrannio  Amisenus,  in  leges  suas 
redigit  accentus,  his  ambiguous  syntax  is  more  pregnant  with  truth  than 
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he  could  have  intended,  for  the  laws  to  which  Varro  reduced  the  Latin 
accents  were  altogether  his  own  and  not  those  of  the  language.  If  we 
accept  Keil's  suggestion  and  read  qui  in  leges  eius  se  dedU,  sc.  Tyran- 
nioniSf  we  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business. 

Tyrannio's  theory  of  a  musical  accent  in  Latin,  with  a  Cicero,  an  Atti- 
cus,  and  a  Varro  to  advertise  it,  successfully  replaced  the  doctrine  of  the 
tripudic  tempora,  so  that  one  hundred  years  later  when  the  memory  of 
tripudic  modulation  proper  had  faded  with  the  uninitiated  the  philological 
and  pedagogical  field  was  ripe  for  the  final  fraud  of  Caesius  Bassus  and 
his  artificial  stress,  by  which  he  successfully  "demonstrated"  the  Hel- 
lenic origin  of  the  Satumian  verse,  and  thus  made  the  fraud  of  T3n:annio 
historically  retroactive: 


A-G    A-G 


A  -  A-G 


A-O-G     A  -  A-G\ 
lw-«.    w^wl     -*-/  =  Tripudic  stresses. 
Duello  magno  dirimendo  regibus  subigendis 

.s.s =  Artificial  stresses. 

L  I L  l^^'^^Z.  I II  A.\^  \/j<y\^  JZ. =  lambico- trochaic 

result. 

Bassus'  philological  hoax  is  not  without  its  instructive  implications:  it 
means  that  tripudic  doctrine  had  given  place  to  the  artificial  theory  of 
Tyrannio,  whereas  the  artificial  ictus  and  the  implied  tripudic  practice 
had  continued  in  unabated  use;  cf.  Naevius  and  the  Later  Italic  Tradition^ 
pp.  19  ff.  For  a  modem  recrudescence  of  Bassus'  method,  cf.  Leo, 
Saturnischer  Vers,  p.  17  and  passim. 

But  having  unmasked  this  venerable  pair,  let  us  draw  the  curtain  of 
charity  and  the  dead  past  before  all  their  notorious  descendants,  and 
address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  righting  the  wrong,  which  they  have 
wrought  not  alone  in  Italic,  but  also  indirectly  in  Keltic,  and  all  Indo- 
european  philology.* 

§4.  The  Italic  Tripudium. — ^Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  three 
great  stages  in  the  evolution  of  tripudic  jhythm, — first,  the  original 
biaccentual  modulation  itself,  in  the  Satumian  period,  next,  the  Classic 
modulation  of  the  tripudium  to  the  Greek  quantitative  thesis  by  the 
use  of  the  artificial  stress,  called  ictus  or  percussio,  and  lastly,  the  popular, 
or  Christian,  unoaccentual  modulation  of  the  tripudium  to  the  Greek 

^The  first  fruits  of  the  example  of  Tyrannio  the  Elder  are  to  be  recognised  in  the 
philological  activities  of  Tyrannio  the  Younger,  among  which  Suid&s  records  a  treatise 
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thesis,  where  a  more  tboroughgomg  harmony  of  the  accentual  and  the 
quantitative  thesis  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  an  artificial  ictus 
altogether,  in  modem  Indoeuropean  rhythm  of  stress  contrast*  and 
syllable-counting. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  most  conservative  of  Indoeuropean  stocks, 
the  Romans,  should  have  preserved  for  us  in  their  Carmen  Arvale  the 
only  perfect  elaboration  of  the  magical  Indoeuropean  tripudium.  Com- 
parable in  thought-content  with  only  the  very  oldest  monuments  of  the 
Indoeuropean  spirit,  it  antedates  them  all  in  its  rhythmic  content,  and 
furnishes  us  with  the  master-key  to  all  Indoeuropean  accent  and  rhythm; 
cf.  Prolegomena  to  Italico-Romanic  Rhythm,  p.  9  f.,  Carmen  Arvale  or  the 
Tonic  Laws  of  Latin  Speech  and  Rhythm,  1908,  The  Sacred  Tripudium, 
pp.  13  S.  Beginning  with  the  magical  foot  itself  at  the  point  of  the . 
spear,  we  are  confronted,  as  we  read  upwards,  with  the  successive  impli- 
cations of  its  triune  stress-content: 


Lento     :    Triumpe  =  Allegro     :    Triumpe  Triimipe 
A-A-G  A-A-G      A-A-G 


Triumpe  |  Triumpe  =  Enos  Marmar  |  iuvato 
//  //  /  /  // 

A-A-G   I     A-A-G     A-AG     A-G    I   A-A-G 


Semunis  |  alternei  ||  advocabitis  |  conctos  = 

A-A-Gl    A  -  A-G||A-0-A-0-G  I    A-G 

Satur  fure  I  fere  Mars  ||  limen  sail     |  sta  verber  = 
/  /////  // 

A-AG-A    I  A    -    A  II     A-G    A-AG  |    A-A-G 

Neve  luem    j  ruem  Marmar  ||  sinas  incurrere| in  pleoris. 
/       /  /  /  /  /^  /     / 

A-G    A-AG|    A-AG  A  -   G   !|A-AG     A-A-O-G  |A  -  A-G 

Here  then  we  have  a  faithful  account  of  our  primitive  Indoeuropean 
rhythm  of  the  double  accent  with  its  tripudic  refrain,  its  short  verse  of 
four  accentual  theses,  and  its  long  verse  of  eight.  Indoeuropean  rhythm 
is  therefore  not  something  external  to  Indoeuropean  speech,  as  West- 
phal  and  hellenizing  metric  would  have  us  believe,  but  immanent  therein; 
not  something  imposed  from  without  by  the  human  mind,  but  a  principle 
of  stress-contrast  inherent  in  the  vocable  and  imposing  itself  upon  the 
human  mind,  which  is  a  mere  discoverer  of  rhythm,  not  a  i^vBixoiroids: 
cf.  WestphaP,  Griech.  Metrik  II.  i.    The  rhythmical  ictus  of  Greek  and 
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Indian  metric  is  thus  merely  an  artificial  substitute  for  the  rhythmical 
accent  of  primitive  Indoeuropean  speech  and  verse.  The  obvious  inade- 
quacy of  such  a  substitute  could  only  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
quantity: 

Indoeuropean  Rhythmical  Accent       Graeco-Aryan  Rhythmical  Ictus 

A-G  =  Zs^t  ^Ky^ji  etc. 

A-O-G  =  Z.^^,  v^^www,  etc. 

A-A-G  =  Z.jiw,  Z.v6ww,  etc. 

A-A-O-G  =  j1 /.w^,  Zv6www,  etc. 

The  tripudic  accentual  wordfoot  is  therefore  the  source  and  raison 
d'etre  of  all  quantitative  and  syllable-counting,  as  well  as  of  all  accen- 
tual versefeet,  in  Indoeuropean  rhythm. 

The  primitive  Indoeuropean  wordfoot  was  a  single  stress,  or  a  stress- 
contrast  consisting  of  either  two  or  three  stresses:  A,  A-G,  A-A-G. 
This  wordfoot  was  also  the  versefoot.  The  versefool  could  expand  in 
allegro  time  to  double  itself.  Consequently,  the  primitive  Indoeuropean 
foot  coimted  from  one  to  six  stresses,  the  dipody  from  two  to  twelve,  the 
tripody  from  three  to  eighteen,  and  the  tetrapody  from  four  to  twenty- 
four.  The  Indoeuropean  short-verse  was  such  an  accentual  tetrapody, 
the  long-verse  such  an  accentual  tetrapody  doubled,  or  versus  quadratus. 
The  Carmen  Arvale  is  a  magical  exploitation  of  these  two  fundamental 
types: 


>L    J.     >!'  J.   I  d'   i.  ct' 
I.     Enos  Lases  iuvate     :    Short  verse. 
/  /  /     / 

A- AG    A- AG  I  A-A-G 


II.    Neve  luem   ruem  Marmar  sin  as  incurrere  in  pleoris: 
//  ///  /^  /     / 

A-G   A-AGlA-AG   A  -  Gl|  A-AG  A  -  A-O-Gl  A  -  A-G 

Long  verse, 

ni.    Satur  fure  fere  Mars  limen  sali  sta  verber:  Long  verse. 
/  /////  // 

A-AG  -  A    I    A    -    A   II  A-G  A-AGlA-A-G 


1     lu.|ll    u.||l  wlw.t.1     1      u. 

IV.    Semunis  altemei  advocabitis  conctos:  Long  verse  or  Short  verse. 
//        //        /       /  /     / 

A  -  A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A-O-A-O-Gj  A  -  G 
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^    ^  1     a.   I   A    1    j- 

V.    Enos  Mannar  iuvato    :     Short  verse. 
/  /  /    / 

A-AG     A-G  I  A-A-G 


>L   i.    >:/  I   C'    X    >:/ 

VI.    Triumpe  Triumpe     :    Short  verse. 
/   /  /  / 

A-A-G  I  A-A-G 


VII.    Triumpe    :    Short  verse  (procatalectic)  or  Coniplete  Measure 
/    /    //  (Tripudium  Sollistimum). 

A-Al-G 


It  is  dear  that  what  impressed  the  primitive  Indoeuropean  imagination 
about  this  curious  stress-complex  was  its  apparently  magical  rhythmic 
implications  under  the  rhythmopoeic  operation  of  the  allegro  and  lento 
tempo: 

Trhmipe  =  A,  A-A,  A-A-A,  A-A  A-A 

Thus  the  magical  trinity  =  i,  2,  3,  4  Indoeuropean  stress-feet.  These 
relations  are  carefully  worked  out  in  the  structure  of  the  cryptograph 
itself,  which  shows  how  the  whole  of  Indoeuropean  rhythm  may  be 
deduced  from  the  magical  one-two-three  by  the  rhythmopoeic  applica- 
tion of  the  allegro  and  lento  tempo.  Thus  the  magical  stress-group 
A-A-A  is  the  perfect  integration  or  summing  up  of  all  Indoeuropean 
rhythmic  principles,  and  as  such  assumed  transcendental  import  to  the 
primitive  Indoeuropean  mind:  Sacred  Tripudium^,  p.  24.  In  this  way, 
the  three-in-one  of  thehimian  word  came  to  be  spiritualized  in  the  Trin- 
ity of  the  divine  Logo^  for  the  Indoeuropean  world:  Chamberlain, 
Grundlagen  554. 

The  Carmen  Arvale  teaches  us  with  careful  elaboration  in  detail  that 
the  primitive  Indoeuropean  tripudium  was  essentially  a  stress-contrast 
(Carmen  Arvale,  1908;  Sacred  Tripudium,  pp.  9-31): 

Simple  Foot    :    Triumpe  =  A-A-G. 

This  original  Indoeuropean  pkrpov  could  be  expanded  in  allegro  time  to  a 
rhythmically  equivalent  contrast  of  tripudic  stress-groups,  or  contracted 
in  lento  time  to  two  stresses,  or  even  to  a  single  stress: 
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Expanded  Foot:  Triumpe  Triumpe  =     A-A-G  A-A-G 
Expanded  Foot:  EnosMarpiar        =     A- AG  A-G 
Simple  Foot:  Saturfure  =     A-A(i-A 

Contracted  Foot:  Fere  Mars  =     A-A 

/  A 

Expanded  Foot:  Sinas  incurrere       =     A- AG  A-A-O-G 

Contracted  Foot:  Conctos  =     A-G 

// 
Contracted  Foot:  Mars  =     A 

Consequently,  the  primitive  Indoeuropean  dimeter  was  susceptible  of 
like  expansion  and  contraction  in  three  fimdamental  types: 

I.    Triumpe  I  Triiunpe  =  A-A-G  |  A-A-G. 

II.    Enos  Lases|iuvate  =  A- AG  A-AG|  A-A-G. 

/       /         /  / 

III.    Neve  luem  |  ruem  Marmar  =  A-G  A-AG| A-AG  A-G. 

From  these  three  types  are  readily  derived  all  the  forms  of  Indoeuropean 
verse — Indian,  Avestan,  Greek,  Italic,  Keltic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavic. 
Where  the  musical  accent  takes  the  place  of  the  stress  accent,  then  syl- 
labic coimting,  with  or  without  quantity,  takes  the  place  of  stress  count- 
ing; so,  for  example,  in  Indo-lranian  and  Greek.  The  Zend-Avesta 
furnishes  us  the  simple  syllable-coimting  substitute  for  the  original 
Indoeuropean  biaccentual  dimeter  (A-A  |  A-A  =  x  x-x  x  |  x  x-x  x), 
the  Vedic  poetry  the  same  syllable-coimting  with  the  beginnings  of  a 
quantitative  thesis  (A-A  |  A-A  =^-wii|w-wii). 

The  principle  of  pairs  and  triplets  of  stresses  in  the  foot  has  thus  led 
to  pairs  and  triplets  of  feet  in  the  verse,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  to  pairs  and 
triplets  of  verses  in  the  strophe.  Hence  the  native  types  of  primitive 
Indoeuropean  rhythm  are  in  single  verses,  in  double  verses,  and  in  triple 
verses.  The  immediate  evolution  out  of  the  Indoeuropean  short  verse, 
or  dimeter,  was  the  Indoeuropean  long  verse,  or  Satumian,  by  simple 
duplication,  or  rather  expansion,  of  the  short  verse: 


Semunis  |  altemei  ||  advocabitis  |  conctos 
//        //  //  // 

=  A-A-G  I  A-A-G  II A-0-A-O-G I  A-G. 
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Satur  f ure  I  fere  Mars  1 1 1  i  m  e  n  s  a  1  i  |  sta  verber 
/         ////  /  // 

=  A-AG-A  I   A  -  A    II  A-G    A-AG|    A-A-G. 

Neve  luem  j  ruem  Marmar  ||  sinas  incurrere  j  in  pleoris 
/      /  /  /         /         /\  /  / 

=  A-G  A-AGI A-AG    A-G   || A-AG  A-A-O-Gl A-A-G. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  short  verse,  composition  was  in  single  verses, 
in  distichs,  or  in  tristichs. 

Tripudic  accent  and  rhythm,  stress-contrast,  the  short  verse  and  the 
long  verse,  and  stichic,  double-verse,  and  triple-verse  composition,  are, 
therefore,  native  characteristics  of  Indoeuropean  speech  and  verse  from 
the  unitary  period. 

Let  us  observe  some  of  the  syllabic  and  quantitative  derivatives  of  our 
accentual  dimeter.  What,  for  example,  would  be  the  natural  syllabic 
outcome  of  the  simple  paracatalectic  dimeter,  A-A  A- A,  in  Early  Indian 
verse?  Obviously,  the  metre  of  the  GAyatrl  pAda  of  the  Vedas,  consist- 
ing of  eight  syllables,  of  which  the  first  four  may  be  of  any  quantity, 
the  last  four  are  normally  \^ ^^^  !^  : 

Agnim  \\t  purohitam        =  xxxxw_w._ 

Yajfiasya  devam  retvijam  =  xxxx^^ ^y 

Hdtiram  ratnadhAtamam  =  xxxxv^ kj 

The  quantitative  element  in  the  second  dipody  preserves  for  us  the 
trace  of  the  emphatic  tripudic  position,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  type 
showing  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  a  quantitative  syllable-counting; 
cf.  Usener,  Altgriech.  Versbau  57. 

The  greater  simplicity  of  this  historical  reconstruction  is  apparent, 
when  we  compare  it  with  Lindsay's  theory,  The  Saturnian  Metre,  A.  J.  P. 
14.  329  flF.    Lindsay  explains  the  Saturnian  verse  accentually  as  fol- 

/  /  / 

lows:  Vinun  mihi  Camena,  thus  postulating  a  rising  and  falling  accen- 
tuation in  the  same  dimeter.  But  such  an  alternation  amoimts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  reversal  of  rhythm,  which  would  be  impossible  to  an 

unsophisticated  age.     Such  types  as:  Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar,  Divom 

/  /  /  A  /  ////// 

lovem  patrem  canite,  Hibemo  pulvere  verno  luto,  Lalla  lalla  lalla, 

/  /        .///'  /  //         /  /        // 

Tumque  remos  iussit,  Namque  nullum  peius,  Quamde  mare  saevom, 

//  /     /       /         /A//  /  A/ 

Vires  cui  sunt  magnae,  Topper  f acit  homines.  Magnum  stuprum  populo. 
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/  A  /    /     /  /     A/       A  /        / 

Septimum  decimum  annum,  Atque  prius  pariet,  Postremus  dicas  primus 

/  /  ////A/A 

taceas,  Novum  vetus  vinum  bibo,  Novo  veteri  morbo  medeor,  etc.,  show 

conclusively  that  the  rhythm  is  all  falling,  and  that  Lindsay  has  omitted 

/  /        /   / 

an  accent:  Virum  mihi  Camena.    The  difficulties  vanish  when  we  posit 

/     /      /     / 
as  the  primitive  Indoeuropean  dimeter,  not  Sievers*  xxxxxxxx, 

but  our  tripudic  biaccejitual  and  (originally)  triaccentual  types: 

//         //  //        // 

I.    A-A-AlA-A-A  or  A-A-GIA-A-G 


//        //  //// 

II.    A-A  A-AlA-A-AorA-GA-GlA-A-G 


////  //// 

III.    A-A  A-A  ]  A-A  A-A  or  A-G  A-G  |  A-G  A-G, 

from  which  all  subsequent  stress-count  and  syllable-count  in  Indo- 
european verse  may  be  easily  and  naturally  derived.  The  first  weaken- 
ing of  the  tripudic  foot  would  naturally  occur  in  the  third  tempuSj  after 
the  double  accent: 

////  //// 

I.    A- A-A  I  A- A-A     =  A-A-G I A-A-G. 


////  //// 

II.    A-A  A-A  I A-A-A  =  A-A  A-A  |  A-A-G. 

Next  would  follow  the  corresponding  weakening  of  the  paracatalectic 
wordforms: 

////  //// 

II.    A-A  A-A  I  A-A-G     =  A-G  A-G  |  A-A-G° 

//////// 
III.    A-A  A-A  I  A-A  A-A  =  A-G  A-G  |  A-G  A-G, 

when  the  G  after  the  double  agcent  would  further  weaken  to  G°  =  O. 
This  is  the  stage  of  the  Latin  tripudium. 

Thus  the  Italic  tripudium  reveals  to  us  the  original  Indoeuropean 
wordfoot  and  versefoot,  consisting  of  pajrs  and  triplets  of  stresses,  or 
tempora,  modulated  in  allegro  and  lento  time  to  the  drumbeat  of  tripudic 
rhythm.  The  characteristic  Indoeuropean  composition  in  couplets  is 
conspicuous  in  Indian  verse.    Two  of  our  dimeters  of  four  theses  each 
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make  up  the  real  epic  verse  of  the  Indians,  the  ^idka  or  Anushtubh, 
which  is  therefore  a  distich  composed  of  two  Indoeuropean  dimeters 
with  a  pause  after  the  eighth  syllable,  and  pronounced  quantitative  ten- 
dency in  the  second monometer  of  each  dimeter:  ^I^;^I^|^^ br^ll 

!±^!±^!±:!!^I^^ v^!^-    This  original  distich  is  further  repeated  to 

make  the  Indian  distich  proper,  which  thus  consists  of  two  such  original 
distichs,  paralleling  exactly  the  usual  Satumian  technique  in  Latin  and 
Keltic.  Where  the  principle  of  stress-contrast  has  given  place  to  syl- 
lable-counting under  the  musical  accent,  the  duplicational  principle  in 
verse-making  loses  that  rigidity,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Italico- 
Keltic  Satumian,  and  permits  the  free  development  of  trimetric  types, 
as  in  Greek  and  Indian.  Thus  the  Indian  epic  Trishtubh  consists  of 
four  members,  usually  of  11,  occasionally  of  12  syllables  each.  From 
this  trimetric  verse  were  developed  the  two  other  meters  of  the  SAvitrl- 
song: 

A.  The  Vamgastha  or  Vamgasthabila  Distich:  Two  verses  of  24 
syllables  each,  with  a  pause  after  the  12th  syllable.    The  meter  of  the 

first  hemistich  is:  ^^  —  ^^  —  I  —  ^^v^  —  1^^  —  ^^  b±!j  Kellner,  Sdvitri 

in.  9. 10,  VI.  43. 44. 

B.  The  Indravajri  and  Up^ndravajrA  Hemistich  of  11  syllables: 

y^  —  I  —  v^'^  —  lv»>  —  ^  :  IndravajrA. 

v^  —  ^^  —  I  —  ^^y^  —  \  K^  —  !^  :  Up6ndravajr4. 

Cf.  Kellner,  Sdvitrt  V.  23.  24.  25.  46.  47. 

The  tripudic  principle  is  thus  at  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  all 
Indoeuropean  accent,  rhythm,  and  meter.  The  musical  accent,  and 
quantitative  and  syllable-counting  rhythm  are  but  the  bloodless,  emas- 
culated shadows  of  the  primitive  Indoeuropean  stress  principle  of  the 

single,  double,  and  triple  stress  in  the  vocable.    By  progressive  stress- 
/    /     /   /       ////////    //// 

catalexis  A|A||A|A  =  A|A||A  =  A||A  =  A,  the  Indoeuropean  biacceri- 
tual  dimeter,  or  tetrapody,  becomes  fundamental  to  all  subsequent  Indo- 
european verse,  and  is  as  recognizable  in  its  quantitative  and  syllable- 
counting  substitutes  in  Greek  and  Aryan  verse,  as  in  its  unchanged  accen- 
tual derivatives.    Thus  the  biaccentual  dimeter  of  the  Carmen  Arvale: 

W        warn  W  ^m       I        W  JL       ^ 

Enos  Lases  iuvate 
/  /  /    / 

A-AG    A- AG  I  A-A-G 
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is  the  historical  source  and  explanation  of  all  Indoeuropean  rhythmic 
types.  Stress-contrast,  stress-catalexis,  and  allegro  and  Unto  tempo 
make  up  the  organon  of  Indoeuropean  rhythm,  and  the  principle  is  the 
same,  when  stress-contrast  and  stress-catalexis  become  syllabic,  or  ictual 
contrast  and  syllabic,  or  ictual,  catalexis,  as  must  ensue  when,  as  in 
early  Greek  and  Aryan  speech,  the  original  Indoeuropean  stress-accent 
has  faded  into  the  musical  pitch,  and  nothing  is  left  to  become  rhyth- 
mized  but  the  successive  syllables  in  the  vocable.  Here  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  have  any  rhythm  at  all,  to  introduce  and  regulate 
the  so-called  arsis  of  the  foot,  to  which  Indoeuropean  rhythm  is  funda- 
mentally indifferent.  This  entirely  irrelevant  element  has  confused  all 
accurate  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  Indoeuropean  rhythm, 
which  concerns  itself  only  with  theses.  These  theses  are  originally 
words,  and  these  words  are  originally  of  one,  two,  or  three  stresses.  They 
may  be  recognized  unmistakably  in  all  early  Indoeuropean  verse,  as 
well  as  in  the  forms  of  quantitative  feet  in  Greek  and  Aryan  metric. 
The  Indoeuropean  foot  is  t^ecnyXe^s  or  thesis-packed,  as  the  tradition 
expresses  it:  Sacred  Tripudium^^  p.  23.  It  requires  no  arsis  at  all:  it 
consists  of  one,  two,  or  three  theses.    If  therefore  we  will  look  away 

from  all  arses  and  attend  only  to  theses,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 

/  /  /   / 

tracing  our  Indoeuropean  acatalectic  and  catalectic  dimeter  (A  A  A  A 
/  /  // 

and  AAA)  throughout  the  entire  evolution  of  Indoeuropean  verse-forms: 

/     /     /     / 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill  =  AxAxAxA 

/     /     // 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water.  =  xAxAxAx 

Tripudic  accent,  rhythm,  and  meter  is  universal  in  Indoeuropean  speech 
and  verse:  the  manner  of  it  is  all  that  changes  from  stock  to  stock  and 
age  to  age.  The  whole  problem  of  Indoeuropean  rhythm  is  to  trace  the 
varying  manner  of  contrasting  in  verse  the  single,  double,  and  triple 
thesis,  whether  that  thesis  be  natural,  as  in  most  Indoeuropean  verse, 
or  artificial,  as  in  Iranian,  Indian,  and  Greek;  the  rationale  and  history 
of  Indoeuropean  rhythm  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
The  accentual  foot  A  =  the  catalectic  dipody  A-A  =  the  catalectic 
tripody  A- A-A  =  the  catalectic  tetrapody  A-A  A-A. 
Whence  the  corresponding  relations  of  the  quantitative  and  syllable- 
counting  substitute  for  the  accentual  thesis  in  Iranian,  Indian,  and 
Greek  verse: 
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/  /      / 

The  syllable-counting  thesis  ^  =  the  catalectic  dipody  x  x  x  x 

/       /       / 
=   the  catalectic  tripody  x  x  x  x  x  x  =    the  catalectic  tetrapody 

/       /       /       / 
xxxxxxxx.     Thus   the  original  source  of   all  Indoeuropean 

rhythm  is  the  tripudic  accentual  system  of  primitive  Indoeuropean 
speech,  and  the  Carmen  Arvale  has  preserved  for  us  the  unmistakable 
record  of  it  all.  The  southern  and  southeastern  migrations,  having 
renounced  the  stress-accent,  still  retained  the  tripudic  thesis-coimt  with 
the  aid  of  quantity  and  an  artificial  ictus.  The  introduction  of  the 
arsis  principle  was  a  necessary  corollary  to  thesis-coimting,  and  still 
further  confused  the  theoretic  problem.  Thus  Greek  and  Aryan  phil- 
ology erected  its  fabric  of  accentual,  rhythmic,  and  metrical  theory  upon 
an  ominous  Jjarepov  Trp&repoVf  which  collapses  before  the  revelations  of 
the  Carmen  Arvale.  Let  us  trace  briefly  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
original  tripudic  thesis  rhythm  of  Indoeuropean  times  into  its  subse- 
quent thesis  +  arsis  principle  through  the  mediation  of  Greek  influ- 
ence and  through  the  general  weakening  of  the  original  Indoeuropean 
accent:  we  shall  find  throughout  the  single,  double,  and  triple  thesis  of 
the  tripudic  foot,  the  single,  double,  and  triple  thesis-contrast  of  the 
tripudic  verse,  and  the  single,  double,  and  triple  verse-contrast  of  the 
tripudic  strophe;  and  we  shall  recognize  all  quantity  and  syllable-count- 
ing imder  the  artificial  ictus  to  be  merely  the  historical  substitute  for 
the  original  tripudic  stress-rhythm  of  the  Indoeuropean  wordfoot. 

To  Greek  theory  rhythm  was  something  outside  of  language,  because 
along  with  the  loss  in  prehistoric  times  of  the  rhythmical  tripudic  accent 
the  tripudic  origin  of  the  rhythmic  forms  was  obscured.  But  in  reality 
the  original  Indoeuropean  tripudic  stress  scansion  lives  on  in  Greek 
quantitative  scansion,  the  artificial  ictus  of  the  Greek  foot  taking  the 
place  of  the  accentual  ictus  of  the  original  tripudic  foot.  Thus  the  rhyth- 
mical accent  of  Indoeuropean  times  is  represented  in  the  rhythmi- 
cal ictus  of  Jndo-Iranian  and  Greek  verse.  So,  too,  the  principle  of 
accentual  contrast  in  the  original  tripudic  rhythm  is  the  real  origin  of 
the  principle  of  thesis  and  arsis  contrast  in  the  derived  syllable-counting 
and  quantitative  systems  of  Greek  and  Aryan  verse.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  with  the  return  of  the  Greek  accent  to  its  original  Indo- 
european stress  character  towards  the  close  of  the  classic  period  Greek 
poetry  became  accentual  like  all  other  European  verse,  so  that  in  mediae- 
val and  modem  times  the  quantitative  standpoint  is  confined  to  the 
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Indian  and  the  Iranian.  Throughout  all  branches  of  the  Indoeuropean 
family  the  strophe,  period,  colon,  measure,  and  foot  of  the  Carmen 
Arvale  are  common  marks  of  one  and  the  same  Indoeuropean  tripudic 
origin.  The  rhythmic  and  a'ccentual  phenomena  of  the  Carmen  Arvale 
explain  all  other  Indoeuropean  accentual  and  rhythmic  systems,  but 
are  themselves  derivable  from  none,  and  therefore  primal  and  original. 
This  becomes  strikingly  clear  when  we  ask  ourselves  the  fundamental 
question,  is  the  syllable-coimting  principle  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  which 
hellenizing  granmiar  posits  as  the  original  stage  of  all  Indoeuropean 
rhythm  (Westphal^,  Griechische  Metrik  II.  13),  derivable  from  the 
rhythmical  standpoint  represented  by  the  Carmen  Arvale,  or  is  the 
rh)rthm  of  the  Carmen  Arvale  a  possible  evolution  out  of  the  Iranian 
prototype?  As  long  as  we  were  contented  with  the  steam-roller  con- 
structions of  quantitative  metric,  it  was  easy  enough  to  make  any  theory 
work.  But  the  moment  the  maze  of  rhythmic  phenomena  embodied 
in  the  Carmen  Arvale  is  revealed  to  us,  nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  the 
Iranian  tetrapody  and  tripody  are  but  the  pale  reminiscences  of. the 
tripudic  original,  whose  rich  possibilities  are  so  curiously  elaborated  in 
the  venerable  old  chant,  and  whose  quantitative  alter  ego  confronts  us  in 
the  Protean  forms  of  Greek  metric.  We  have  therefore  only  to  examine 
our  Indoeuropean  field  with  the  rhythmical  clew  of  the  Carmen  Arvale 
and  we  shall  realize  how  utterly  inverted  all  our  notions  of  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  Indoeuropean  rhythm  have  been.  Let  us  then  very  cur- 
sorily follow  our  tripudic  short  and  long  verse  through  their  various 
phases  in  Indo-Iranian  and  Greek. 

/.     The  Iranian  Syllable-counting  Tripudium, 

When  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  Indo-Iranian  type  of  verse 
would  be  the  logical  issue  of  the  original  accentual  rhythm  of  the  Indo- 
european home,  the  answer  is  undoubtedly  the  well-known  epic  type  dis- 
covered by  Westphal  in  a  narrative  passage  of  the  younger  Zendavesta: 
Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  /.  Vgl.  Sp.  9,  446.  Here  we  find  precisely  what  we 
should  expect  the  rh)rthm  of  the  Carmen  Arvale  to  yield  when  stress 
gave  way  to  syllable-counting  imder  the  auspices  of  the  musical  accent. 
Thus  Carmen  Arvale  2 : 

/       /        /  /  /       /  /      /  ^ 

Neve  luem  ruem  Mannar  ]  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris 

would  give  us  in  syllable-counting: 

xxxx    xxxxlxxxx     xxxx 
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Accordingly  we  find  in  Yajna  JX  (Westphal  446  f .)  two  such  long-verses 
united  in  a  strophe: 

xxxx  xxxx|xxxx  xxxx 

xxxx  xxxx|xxxx  xxxx 

It  is  dear  that  all  that  has  happened  is  that  the  tripudic  accentual  foQt 
has  been  replaced  by  the  tripudic  syllable-counting  foot  (x  x).  Thus 
we  may  say  with  historical  precision,  that  our  primitive  Indoeuropean 
tripudium  with  accentual  thesis  has  become  the  Iranian  tripudium  with 
syllable-counting  thesis.  So  our  primitive  Indoeuropean  tetrapody, 
tripody,  and  their  corresponding  periodic  forms,  with  accentual  thesis, 
find  their  rhythmic  survivals  in  the  syllable-counting  types  of  the 
old  Zendavesta  metric.  Consequently  Westphal's  Iranian  Saturnian 
wwwwwwww|wwwwwwUwisinno  sense  a  primary 
Indoeuropean  rhythm,  but  merely  the  primary  aspect  of  that  syllabic 
rhythm  into  which  the  original  Indoeuropean  tripudic  octapody  passed 
over,  when  the  musical  accent  came  to  replace  the  original  Indoeuropean 
stress-accent  in  Indo-Iranian  and  Greek. 

The  other  strophic  t)^es  in  the  younger  Avesta  correspond  in  like 
manner  to  their  original  Indoeuropean  tripudic  prototypes.  K.  Geldner 
has  shown  that  in  addition  to  the  distichic  type  recognized  by  Westphal 
the  younger  Avesta  contains  also  the  tristichic  form.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  find  strophic  groupings  built  upon  our  quadrithetic  verse  as  follows: 

Westphal: 

Iranian 
Distich  or 
Tetrastich. 


Geldner  (Ueber  die  Meirik  des  jiingeren  Avesta,  58  ff.) : 


w   o 


Iranian  Tristich. 


w  o 


wwww0^v7w 


GwUwwOC7v7 


*  Distich 


'  Tristich. 


Iranian  Pentastich. 
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It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Indoeuropean  tripudic  dimeter  or  tetrap- 
ody  with  its  four  accentual  theses  is  the  source  and  starting-point  of 
these  Iranian  t)^es,  and  that  we  have  only  to  put  the  Carmen  Arvale 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  the  historical  nexus,  in  order  to 
make  the  constructions  of  Westphal  (Griech.  Metrik  II.  14  ff .)  and  Usener 
{AUgriech,  Versbau  55  ff.)  fundamentally  true. 

//.  The  Indian  Syllable-counHng  Quantitative  Tripudium 

The  same  is  true  of  the  semi-quantitative  types  of  Indian  metric, 
which  shows  the  same  substitution  of  syllabic  theses  and  arsis  for  the 
original  accentual  thesis  of  the  Indoeuropean  tripudium:  cf.  Westphal, 
Gr,  Metr,  II.  16  ff.;  Usener,  Altg,  Vers,  57  ff.  Here  the  quantitative 
feature  marks  the  point  of  rhythmic  integration  at  the  end  of  the  tetrap- 
ody.  This  more  evolved  t)^e  appears  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  as 
the  Anushtubh: 

Indian  Distich 
or  Tetrastich. 


The  rhythmic  emphasis  and  integration  at  the  dose  of  the  series  is  a 
universal  characteristic  of  tripudic  rhythm,  and  is  naturally  set  off 
by  rhyming  effects.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  tristich  quoted  by 
Lindsay  {The  Saturnian  Metre,  A.  J.  P.  14,  329)  from  the  GAyatrl  pAda 
of  the  Vedas: 


Agnim  11^  purdhitam  w   w   w   w 

Yajnasya  devam  ritvijam    u   w   o  w 
Hdt^ram  ratnadh&tamam  w  c   w  w 


Indian 
Tristich. 


The  same  treatment,  as  Usener  has  correctly  remarked  (l,c.  57),  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  senarii  and  other  long  verses  of  the  earlier  Latin  drama. 
A  technical  advance  on  the  Vedic  Anushtubh  appears  in  the  epic 
^loka  of  classical  Sanskrit,  in  wiiich  the  iambic  close  is  conunonly 
varied  with  the  antispast  in  the  first  hemistich. : 


Sanskrit  floka: 


w^     w     Z/     w«»-»\^ls/     \^     w     s/     w—    s/w 


Indian  Distich 
or  Tetrastich. 
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Predsely  as  in  the  younger  Avesta  we  find  moreover  the  tristichic 
strophe  alone  and  in  combination  with  the  distichic.  Thus,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  Rigveda: 

Gayatd: 


v?     w     U 

w    n7  —    w 

s5 

n5    s?    U 

w    w  —    w    w 

'  Indian  Tristich 

U      W      N? 

so  also: 

Vedic  Pankti: 

7    U  -»    >>^    w    . 

• 

s7    w    w    w 

w     w     w     w 

y^  -  w  w       jndian 
^1  Distich 

w      w      w      \S 

**         "■             ^^             ^^            ^ 

E/        MM           ^           W 

Pentastich. 

> 

O     w     w     w 
w    w     w     n7 

7  —    w    n7 
w   —    w    w 

Indian 
Tristich 

4 

Usener  {Altgr.  Vers,  6o)  notes  other  combinations  as  follows:  Es  konunt 
dazu,  dass  diese  Kurzzeile  in  mehreren  ungleichzeiligen  Strophen  des 
Veda  mit  langeren  Reihen  epodisch  verkntipft  wird:  im  VirAdrAp^ 
werden  drei  Elfsilbler  durch  einen  achtsilbigen  Vers,  der  auch  die  letzte 
Arsis  einbiissen  kanh,  abgeschlossen 


xxxx     xxxxo* dreimal 

xxxxo*  \^  (oder  k^ 


_), 


im  PrAgAtha  wechselt  der  achtsilbige  Vers  mit  Zwolfsilblem,  umgekehrt 
folgt  im  Ushnih  auf  zwei  enger  verbundene  Glieder  zu  8  Silben  ein  Zwolf- 
silbler. 

The  thoroughgoing  quantitative  standpoint  is  finally  attained  in  the 
later  Sanskrit4yric  art,  which  assumes  something  of  the  metrical  richness 
characteristic  of  Greek.  Here  as  in  Greek  metric  it  is  only  the  mani- 
fold forms  of  the  original  Indoeuropean  tripudium  that  explain  to  us 
the  structure,  dimensions,  and  rhythftiic  relations  of  these  carefully 
observed  metrical  feet.  In  the  absence  of  any  tradition  of  Indian  rh)rth- 
mic  doctrine  we  can  fall  back  upon  the  Indoeuropean  tripudium  as  illus- 
trated in  the  Carmen  Arvale  and  the  Italico-Keltic  wordfoot  generally, 
in  order  to  determine  the  exact  size  and  rhythmical  ictus  of  the  Indo- 
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Iranian  versefoot.  Tripudic  doctrine  must  supply  the  lack  of  an  Indian 
Aristoxenus,  as  it  must  supplement  the  rhythmic  theory  of  the  Greek 
Aristoxenus.  The  tripudic  wordfoot  of  primitive  Indoeuropean  speech 
explains  completely  the  syllabic  and  quantitative  versef eet  of  Greek  and 
Aryan  metric,  and  the  tripudic  dimeter  in  its  acatalectic  or  tetrap>- 

odic,  and  its  catalectic  or  tripodic,  varieties  (A-A  A-A,  A-A  A),  and 
neither  the  i6-syllable  series  of  Westphal  nor  the  8-syllable  series  of 
Usener,  must  furnish  us  with  a  sure  and  solid  foundation  and  starting- 
point,  not  alone  for  all  Indoeuropean  accentual  rhythm,  but  for  all 
syllabic  and  quantitative  rhythm  as  well.  Stress-accent  and  stress- 
rhythm  are  the  original  characteristics  of  Indoeuropean  speech  and  verse. 
The  musical  accent  and  syllabic  rh)rthm  of  Greek  and  Indo-Iranian  repre- 
sent Oriental  degenerations  from  the  parent  usage,  to  which  in  reality 
Greek  began  already  several  hundred  years  before  Christ  to  return,  and 
since  the  decline  of  ancient  literature  in  the  early  part, of  the  Middle 
Ages  till  now  has  been  completely  restored.  Greek  and  Indo-Iranian 
theory  knew  nothing  of  Indoeuropean  origins,  stress  accent,  or  stress 
rhythm,  but  only  of  pitch  accent  and  the  artificial  rh3rthmopoeic  ictus, 
•both  of  which  phenomena,  as  we  have  seen,  are  of  secondary  origin  in 
Indoeuropean  speech  and  verse.  Greek  pseudo-science  foisted  the  musi- 
cal and  quantitative  theory  upon  Latin  philology,  and  during  nineteen 
centuries  or  more  the  fraud  became  so  deep-rooted  that  scholars  became 
inured  to  the  ever  recurring  scientific  contradictions  involved*,  until  in 
1887  Usener  is  ready  frankly  to  concede  for  Latin  both  contradictory 
kinds  of  rhythm  at  once;  Aligr,  Versb.  58,  footnote:  In  der  rhythmischen 
Poesie  des  Abendlandes  ist  der  Wortaccent,  im  Qloka  die  QuantitILt 
der  ausschliessliche  Trager  des  Rh)rthmus.  Nimmt  man  an,  wie  biliig, 
in  der  dassischen  Poesie  zu  dem  Wechsel  der  Langen  und  Klirzen  noch 
die  Abwechselung  des  Wortaccents,  der  besonders  in  der  lateinischen 
Poesie  sich  sehr  horbar  macht  und  fiir  die  Eigenthiimlichkeit  der  Hora- 
zischen  Kunst  sermoni  propiora  zu  dichten  das  wichtigste  Mittel  ist, 
so  tout  uns  freilich  ein  unvergleichlich  grosserer  Reichthum  des  Wohl- 
lauts  entgegen.  Wie  stark  der  Wortaccent  bei  dem  Vortrag  lateinischer 
Gedichte  ins  Ohr  fiel,  zeigt  sich  wobl  am  deutlichsten  in  den  mittelalter-  * 
lichen  Umbildungen  classischer  Formen,  von  denen  schliesslich  ausser 
Silbenzahl  und  Auslaut  nur  der  grammatische  Accent  fortgefiihrt  wurde; 
auch  an  Melodien  wie  von  Integer  vUae  kann  man  es  entnehmen.  In  the 
meantime,  the  revelations  of  the  Carmen  Arvale  have  torn  the  mask 
from  the  sham  constructions  of  hellenizing  grammar,  and  revealed  the 
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tripudic  character  of  Italico-Keltic  accent  and  rhythm,  and  by  inevitable 
inference  of  primitive  Indoeuropean  accent  and  rhythm.  Tripudic 
stress  is  the  Indoeuropean  source  and  antecedent  of  Greek  and  Aryan 
pitch  accent  and  rhythmical  ictus,  and  Usener's  "  Achtsilbler"  no  less 
than  WestphaPs  "  Sechzehnsilbler"  is  an  historical  Ijcrepov  TrpSrepov. 

m 

III.  The  Greek  Quantitative  Tripudium 

When  we  come  to  the  dawn  of  the  Greek  tradition  the  quantitative 
thesis  appears  everywhere  in  vogue,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deriving 
the  fundamental  types  of  verse  from  our  Indoeuropean  accentual  dimeter 
acatalectic  (accentual  tetrapody)  and  catalectic  (accentual  tripody). 
The  original  freedom  of  the  accentual  thesis  is  especially  evidenced  in  the 
more  primitive  phases  of  the  popular  lyric,  as  we  shall  presently  show 
from  the  examples  dted  by  Usener  in  his  Altgriechischer  Versbau.  In 
this  entire  Greek  field,  as  heretofore,  the  manifold  and  yet  unified  accen- 
tual types  of  the  Carmen  Arvale  furnish  the  only  adequate  starting  point 
and  raison  d'etre  for  the  varied  thetic  groupings  of  Greek  metric,  whereas 
no  rational  theory  of  origins  can  derive  the  varied  accentual  Arval 
types  from  the  eight-syllable  fiction  of  quantitative  metric.  Here,  as 
before,  our  Indoeuropean  starting  point  is  the  short  verse  of  four  accen- 
tual theses  and  its  catalectic  variety  of  three: 

/      /        /  /  /     /     /     / 

Neye  luem  ruem  Marmar     :    AxAxAxAx 

/        /  //  /     /     // 

Advocabitis  conctos  :    A  x  A  x  A  x 

The  quantitative  alter  ego  of  this  latter  accentual  tripody  is  the  Eno- 
plios  of  primeval  Greek  popular  usage,  with  its  three  quantitative  theses 
and  its  arbitrarily  free  arses:  Wilamowitz,  Herakles  I.  Aufl.  II.  p.  70 

Dieser  Vers  hat  die  Form ww-.w-.w-.w-.\;.    Erist 

von  Arqhilochos  bereits  in  dieser  Form  verwandt  und  stanunt  wirklich 
aus  uraltem  Volksbesitz:  scheint  doch  die  verbreitetste  Form  des  Satur- 
niers  mit  I'bm  identisch.  Auch  in  Alkmans  Partheneion  wiegen  ahnliche 
Verse  vor.  Er  besteht  aus  zwei  Gliedem,  welche  auch  urspninglich  durch 
►Wortende  unter  denselben  Bedingungen,  wei  sie  fiir  die  Diarese  d.  h. 
die  Sonderung  zweier  integrierender  Versglieder  galten,  voneinander 
getrennt  blieben,  wovon  jedoch  das  Drama  oft  abweicht.  Das  zweite 
Glied  ist  der  von  Sappho  stichisch  verwandte  Itbyphallicus,  der  als 
Ellausel  eine  tiberaus  weite  Verwendxmg  findet;  er  erscheint  hier  fast 
immer  rein.    Dagegen  das  erste  Glied  hat  nur  die  drei  Hebungen  fest, 
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die  Senkungen  werden  so  frei  behandelt,  wie  man  es  wohl  in  italischer  und 
germanischer  Metrik,  aber  nicht  in  griechischer  gewohnt  ist.  Beispiele 
mogeneszeigen.  'EpaafiovlSri  XaplXac  Archilochos,  'Epaafiovldri  Bdt^tmrc 
Kratinos  in  der  Parodie  jenes  Verses,  Actwj'  8*ol  fih  Kardma^ev  Archilochos 
(alledreibeiHephaestion  cap.  15).  kwdpevaas  kfi^v  Hvaaaav  Eur.  Hipp. 
755,  rd  d*&KaLpov  airav  vrkpfiaWdv  t€  fiij  irpoffeifiriv  Eur.  frgt.  885;  die 
Auflosung  ist  mit  Grimd  sehr  selten.  Der  ganze  Vers,  genauer  sein  erstes 
Glied,  hat  Enoplios  geheissen. 

The  stereotyped  form  of  this  Enoplic  distich  is  the  epic  hexameter, 
whose  more  primitive  types  betray  the  freer  character  of  its  source: 

/  /  /  /  /  /  • 

*'Avdpa  /Kot  evvewe,  Movaa,  \  TrdKifTparov,  5s  fi&Xa  iroXXd. 

Here  therefore,  as  throughout  the  Indoeuropean  field,  the  accentual 
tetrapody  is  the  rhythmic  fountain-head  of  verse.  With  the  loss  of  the 
stress  accent  the  rhythm  of  accent  had  to  be  reproduced  by  means  of  an 
artificial  stress  (so-called  ihesis,  ictus)  which  could  only  be  redeemed 
from  hopeless  monotony  by  the  principle  of  exact  quantitative  determi- 
nation of  the  thesis.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  our  Greek  tradition  of  verse 
enters  the  clear  light  of  history.  But  the  earlier  stages  are  revealed  to 
us  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  2^nd-Avestan  and  Indian  poetry  but  by 
the  prosodic  phenomena  of  more  primitive  Greek  verse  itself,  where  we 
may  discern  quantitative  determinations  in  process  of  development. 
The  prosody  of  the  older  parts  of  the  Homeric  poems,  reinforced  by  the 
less  debatable  evidence  of  our  ever  increasing  stock  of  early  and  primitive 
popular  inscriptions,  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  Greek  quantitative  regula- 
tion of  verse  was  a  gradual  evolution  of  artistic  refinement  and  not  an 
original  instinct  of  the  untutored  masses,  and  that  the  farther  we  go 
back  in  our  inquiry  the  freer  become'  theses  as  well  as  arses,  so  that  the 
rhythmic  ictus  of  original  tripudic  heredity  begins  to  loom  up  as  the  only 
stable  element  in  the  ultimate  verse.  Let  us  review  the  material  pre- 
sented by  Usener  in  his  Altgriechischer  Versbau  (Bonn,  1887),  p.  15: 
Es  ist  bekannt  dass  im  Bau  des  Homerischen  Hexameters  die  trochaeische 
Dihaerese  des  dritten  Fusses  den  regelmassigen  Einschnitt  nach  den 
dritten  Hebung  (Pentbemimeres)  noch  uberwiegt.  This  fact  reveals  to 
us  the  original  form  of  the  two  tripodies  which  unite  to  make  up  the 
literary  type.  Accordingly,  the  trochaic  caesura  represents  the  original 
short-verse  from  which  the  hexameter  sprang,  whereas  the  masculine 
caesura  and  the  versus  tripertitus  are  later  artistic  variations  upon  the 
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original  norm.  It  is  accordingly  in  connection  with  this  more  primitive 
type  that  the  variations  from  the  quantitat^e  principle  at  the  point  of 
juncture  of  the  two  acatalectic  tripodies  would  be  most  naturally  in 
evidence: 

A  294:    El  5i)  <rol  wav  fkpyov  ||  vwofei^nai  6tti  k€  /^cIttt/j. 

Das  ist  freiUch  kein  Hexameter  mehr,  says  Usener,  p.  18,  sondern  eine , 
nur  ausserliche  Zusammenstellung  zweier  Kurzverse,  die  ihre  Selbstandig- 
keit  durch  die  freie  Behandlung  des  in  der  Fuge  zusammentreffenden 
Aus-  und  Eingangs  bekunden.    The  same  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
older  strata  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  connection  with  the  verb  ftpbtiv: 

A  141:  f  'AXX'  &7€  VTia  fieKaivav  ||  fephaaoiuv  els  a\a  Slav. 

For  other  instances,  see  Usener,  pp.  19-27.  The  earlier  inscriptions 
confirm  the  testimony  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  give  us  a  deeper  insight 
mto  the  beginnings  of  Greek  quantitative  regxilation  of  rhythm:  Trotz 
der  Gewalt,  we^che  der  Siegeslauf  der  epischen  Poesie  iiber  alle  griech- 
ische  Landschaften  auf  die  dichterische  Form  ausiiben  musste,  trotz 
der  verhaltnissmassig  jungen  Alters  inschriftlicher  Aufzeichnungen  liegt 
jene  alteste  Gestalt  noch  heute  greifbar  vor  auf  griechischen  Inschrift- 
steinen.  Hier  hilft  keine  Ausflucht;  cf.  Usener,  p.  28.  An  Old-Thessa- 
lian  epitaph  (Hermes  1885,  Vol.  XX,  p.  158  f.)  shows  the  original  undif- 
ferentiated blending  of  tripodies  and  tetrapody: 

Mi^a/x'  kfil  UvpfiiiiSa  \\  6s  o{jk  rjiriaTaTo  4>€\)yuVy 

'AXX'  abd€  irip  7a5  rdaSe  ( /.v^Z !Z_v^) 

IIoXX^j'  iLpiareixav  Wave.      (Z-v^v^Z ^  ^  y^j  ^  ) 

The  ictus  may  even  dispense  with  quantity  and  syllable-counting  for 
the  popular  ear:  * 

I.  G.  A.  n.  405,  p.  135: 

/  /  /  /       ' 

rdSe  (Trjfia  \\  fi^irrip  kirkdriKe  Bavbvri 

^avoKpirif  Taidl  xa^tf  oM^yiy.      (Z_v6wZ.||Z.wwj1wwZ.) 

Kedhely  Epigr.  Gr,  n.  51: 

/    jf        /  /  /  / 

^^P'Xffrrph.ri\v  kvhpl  TodeLVOT6.rrjv,      (jIjIv^Z.  ||  jIv^v^Z-v^v^Z.  ) 

^bV.,  n.  330,  5: 

/    /  /      /  /  / 

''Hj  eK  dairiLViav  rh/iffos  ^x^^  A*€  kXut^j 

(Z.  Z.  w  w  Z.  II  _/ v^  v^  Z.  v^  w  ^) 
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n.  3701  3: 


n.  367,  4: 


/       ^  /    /         /        / 


/         /       /    /  /  / 

(v6_ji_v6||Z.Ww/.v^w/.) 


Bull,  de  corr.  hell6n.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  34: 

/        /        /  /  /  / 

( z.  w  z.  —  ^  w !  I  w  w  z.  _  z.  v^  v^  ji  - ) 

Pausanias  VI.  10.  7: 

/        /  /  /        /  / 

ICXeoo-^^i^s  fi*avk$rjK€V  6  lldvTvos  k^  'EwidiLfivov 

{^ \^  Z-\yKy  j^\^  II  ^^-/Zv^Vs^Zv_yv>'Z ) 

I.  G.  A.  n,  41: 

/  /  /  /  /  / 

'Sovbv  'Adavod6)pov  re  Kal  'A<rco7ro5ci)pou  rdde  fkpyov, 

/  /  /      /  /  / 

Xc2>  \ikv  *Axai65,  6  5*  4{  "Ap7€os  eifpvx^pov. 

etc. 

I.  G.  A.  n.  502: 

/    .       /  /      /        /  / 

Teprl/uckrjs  r^J  Al  N^Cf)  /&a^Cf)56s  iivkBrjKe 

(Z_Z  — Z  II  _Z  —  Z  WW  wZw). 

Der  Verfasser,  says  Usenet  (p.  37,  footnote),  kann  nicht  den  Verdacbt 
metrischen  Unvermogens  erregen:  LvarMvai  ist  unvermeidliches 
verhum  proprium;  der  Widmende  durf te  es  auf  der  Urkunde  nicht  preis 
geben  gegen  ein  metrisch  richtiges  Wort  wie  tdriK€  oder  anderes. 

Accordingly,  the  dactylic  feet  are  replaced  freely  by  others  of  unlike 
or  wholly  unregulated  structure,  while  the  traditional  ictus  alone  satis- 
fies the  rhythmic  sense:  In  Anschluss  an  diese  Erscheinungen,  says 
Usener,  p.  34,  mag  darauf  hingewiesen  werden,  dass  auch  in  der  ersten 
Halfte  des  Hexameters  daktylische  Fiisse  durch  ungleichartige  ersetzt 
werden  konnten,  wenn  die  ZaM  der  Hehungen  die  gleiche  hlieh. 

Thus  Usener's  Indoeuropean  Achtsilbler  vanishes  in  thin  air.  The 
tread  of  the  quantitative  thesis  is  the  Hellenic  alter  ego  of  the  Indceuro- 
pean  tripudic  accent,  the  common  source  of  Aryan  and  Hellenic  rhythm. 


\ 
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The  determinations  of  arsis  and  quantity  are  but  incidental,  though 
inevitable,  means  of  defining  and  varying  the  rh)rthmic  tread  of  thesis. 
It  is  the  quadruple  thesis,  and  not  the  eight  syllables,  that  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  matter,  and  the  quadruple  thesis  of  the  Greek  short- 
verse  is  explained  by  the  quadruple  accent  of  the  Indoeuropean  short- 
verse,  from  which  it  emanated.  Usener's  hypothesis  is  as  follows  (p.  78) : 
Die  Griechen  sind  von  demselben  achtsilbigen  Kurzvers  ausgegangen 
wie  die  ItaUker  und  Germanen,  und  hatten  ihn  bereits  iibemonunen 
als  Vers  von  vier  Hebungen,  nur  dass  die  Hebung  an  die  lautliche  Schwere 
der  Silbe  gebunden  war.  Tripudic  doctrine  substitutes  the  quadrac- 
centual  short- verse  in  place  of  the  eight-syllabled  one,  and  thus  explains 
the  quantitative  thesis  as  the  rhythmic  survival  of  the  original  Indo- 
european accentual  thesis: 

//  // 

Triumpe  Triumpe  * 

/  /  /  / 

Enos  Marmar  iuvato  • 

Advocabitis  conctos 

Sinas  incurrere  in  pleores 

/       /         /  / 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar 

etc. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  in  the  simple  tripudic  principles  of  stress- 
contrast  the  fruitfxil  source  of  every  possible  quantitative  or  syllable- 
counting  substitute.  Every  possible  Achtsilbler  may  readily  be  derived 
from  the  rhythmic  principle  of  the  Carmen  Arvale,  whereas  the  tripudic 
types  could  never  be  evolved  out  of  the  Achtsilbler:  the  quadraccentual 
principle  represents  the  genus,  the  eight-syllabled  verse  but  one  of  many 
species.  Accentual  or  stress  contrast  in  the  Indoeuropean  tripudic 
measure  is  the  source  of  thesis  or  ictual  contrast  in  its  quantitative  and 
syllable-counting  derivatives.  Usener's  whole  argument  ignores  the 
matter  of  the  eight  syllables  and  issues  everywhere  in  the  vier  Hebungen. 
The  Achtsilbler  is  an  irrelevant  and  wooden  fiction,  the  vier  Hebimgen 
are  the  sole  reality,  and  the  tripudic  principle  of  the  Carmen  Arvale 
subsumes  all  in  its  higher  universality.  Let  us  continue  to  observe  how 
Usener's  own  examples  of  the  more  primitive  phases  of  Greek  verse 
carry  us  farther  and  farther  away  from  his  hypothetical  model,  and  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  freedom  of  tripudic  thesis-contrast  pure  and  simple. 
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as  illustrated  in  the  Carmen  Arvale.  We  begin  with  the  old  Dionjrsiac 
hymn  of  the  women  of  Elis,  which  shows  our  short- verse  in  forms  more 
suggestive  of  the  Carmen  Arvale  than  of  the  more  elaborately  regulated 
product  of  epic  technique: 

*'EKOeiVy  ^fM  Aidvvfffjy 

'AXeiov  ks  vabv- 

*Ayv6v  ahv  XapireaffiVj 

'Es  vabVy 

T(|)  Pok<^  TTodl  Oixav.  JLk^  k^  Z-kj  \^  JL  JL 

This  oldest  monument  of  Greek  quantitative  technique  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  a  quantitative  regulation  of  thesis  and  arsis  in  order  to  define 
clearly  the  exact  rhythm  intended.  The  epic  hexameter  illustrates 
onef  phase  of  such  regulation.  The  Dionysiac  hymn  above  shows  the 
original  freedom  of  the  quantitative  determination.  Comparing  now 
the  Carmen  Arvale,  the  rhythm  of  the  line 

is  essentially  that  of 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  l^^.^.l^; 

in  the  Latin  verse  the  thesis-beat  is  original  in  the  stress  accent  of  the 
words,  in  the  Greek  verse  the  thesis-beat  must  be  artificially  supplied 
by  the  reciter,  and  can  only  be  identified  by  the,  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  the  thesis.    In  like  manner,  the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  line 

Tcj)  /3o^  iro5t  %{xav  Z^kj  kj  jL\^  \^  Z^  Z^ 

corresponds  with  that  of  the  Arvale  short- verse 

Advocabitis  conctos  1  ^  1  w  ^  1  1 , 

and  the  rhythm  of 

with  that  of 

Triumpe  A  1  ii 

The  first  three  verses  of  the  Greek  hymn  exhibit  the  original  freedom  of 
the  tripudic  thesis.  Fiir  unsere  Betrachtung,  says  Usener,  p.  81,  ist 
das  Lied  wichtig  als  altestes  Denkmal  griechischen  Versbaus.  Obwohl 
die  Neigung  zu  daktylischem  Gang  sich  bereits  bemerklich  macht,  er- 
scheint  der  Daktylus  doch  nur  als  zufallige  Gestaltung  des  Wechsels  von 
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Hebung  und  Senkiing,  und  das  bestimmende  Element  des  Verses  liegt  noch 

allein  in  den  Hehungen 

Viel  weiter  vorgeschritten  ist  der  Formensinn  bereits  in  dem  einzigen 
echten  Volkslied,  das  wir  vollst^ndig  besitzen;  auf  der  Insel  Rhodos 
sangen  es  im  Monat  Badromios  die  Kinder  Gaben  heischend,  so  wie  bei 
uns  am  Martinsabend  oder  in  der  Weihnachtzeit,  bei  der  Ankunft  Jer 
erstenSchwalbe: 

'HX^  i5X^€  xeXtScbj'     Z.  j:!  w  w  Z.  _/ 

KaXds  cSpaj  tyovtra    kj  Z. ^k^  jL.kj 

Kai  icaXods  ^wauro6$,  Z- Ky  Z.  kj  ^^  Z-  Z- 
etc. 

Line  8  is  as  follows: 

Oi)K  k'KtaBwra.i    Z^^y  Z.  Z.  Z-,  % 

Wenn  wir  von  den  Trimetem  absehn  (Usener,  p.  84),  so  verwendet  das 
Lied  nur  volksthiimliche  Formen  des  alten  Hebungsvers,  der  ebensowohl 
sich  mit  wohlklingendem  Wechsel  von  Hebung  xind  Senkung  zu  erfiillen 
wie  mit  Unterdriickung  der  Senkung  (v.  i,  2,  8)  schroflFer  aufzutreten 
vermag. 

Diese  Beobachtungen  an  einem  liturgischeh  Hymnus  xmd  einem 
Volkslied  konnten  geniigen  imi  ein  sicheres  Urtheil  iiber  die  Entstehung 
des  Hexameters  vorzubereiten.  Aber  bei  unserem  vergleichenden  Ueber- 
blick  hat  sich  unwillkiklich  die  Frage  selbst  erweitert.  Wir  suchen 
die  Grundlage  nicht  nur  des  Hexameters  sondem  des  griechischen  Vers- 
baus  uberhaupt  zu  ermitteln.  Und  zu  dem  Ende  wird  es  dienlich  sein, 
den  Bestand  urspriinglicherer  Formen  ohne  Riicksicht  auf  das  nahere 
Ziel  rasch  zu  durchmustem. 

Auf  den  alten  Weihinschriften  wird  geme  der  alte  Kurzvers  gebraucht. 
Obwohl  die  daktylischen  Gestaltungen  vorherrschen,  sind  die  Verse 
doch  keineswegs  als  daktylische  gebaut,  sondern  lassen  durch  die  Frei- 
heit,  mit  der  die  Senkung  behandelt  wird,  das  altere  Gesetz  des  alten 
Hebungsverses  noch  durchscheinen,  treten  iiberdies  gelegentlich  in 
einer  Verbindung  mit  iambischen  oder  trochaeischen  Reihen  auf,  welche 
uns  nothigt  beide  Arten  gleichzustellen  und  auf  dasselbe  einf ache  Schema 
zuriickzufiihren. 

Auf  der  ehemen  Schneide  eines  kleinen  Beils,  das  in  Calabrien  gefim- 
den  wurde  (I.  G.  A.  543)  hat  ein  Metzger  eine  Weihung  eingraben  lassen, 
deren  metrische  Anordnxmg  wohl  nur  so  gedacht  gewesen  sein  kann: 
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Taj  *'Hpa5  lapds  ct/xi  JL  Z. /.v.yo'Z.V-y 

Ta5  kv  ireSl^'  JLZ^\^kj  ^ 

KwLaKos  n'cLPkdrjKe  \u  JL  Z-kj  kj  /-^O 

"Qpranos  fkpycav  d&ciLTav.  Z_\u  A ^kjk^  jL 

Everywhere  the  hypothesis  of  an  origmal  Indoeuropean  Achtsilbler 
appears  as  a  philological  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  The  irreducible  substratum 
is  the  four  theses  or  the  three  theses,  the  quantitative  representatives  of 
the  original  Indoeuropean  accentual  short- verse.  Greek  and  Aryan  quan- 
titative and  syllable-counting  technique  is  the  necessary  recourse  of 
Indoeuropean  peoples  who  have  relinquished  the  original  Indoeuropean 
stress-accent  in  their  dialects.  The  original  rhythm  of  accent  must  be 
continued  in  an  equivalent  rhythm  of  ictus,  whose  incidence  can  only  be 
defined  by  syllable-coimting  or  by  the  quantitative  regulation  of  thesis 
and^rsis.  In  Indoeuropean  languages  the  rhythm  of  accent  is  the  logi- 
cal and  historical  antecedent  of  the  rhythm  of  ictus. 

'the  sweeping  preponderance  of  the  accentual  principle  of  rhythm 
among  Indoeuropean  languages  casts  irresistible  doubt  upon  any  theory 
which  postxilates  a  syllable-counting  or  quantitative  starting-point  for 
the  Indoeuropean  short- verse.  Even  where  Hellenic  influence  has  modi- 
fied our  extant  remains  the  free  accentual  thesis  may  everjnvhere  be 
foimd  spurning  the  fetters  of  the  orthodox  regulation.  Usener's  exam- 
ples of  German  and  Slavic  verse  tell  the  same  story  as  his  early  Greek 
fragments:  it  is  the  four  theses  or  Hebungsvers,  and  not  the  Achtsilbler, 
that  is  everywhere  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  no  conceivable  evolu- 
tionary path  will  lead  from  the  wooden  formalism  of  the  Achtsilbler  to 
the  fruitful  potentiality  of  the  Hebungsvers. 

And  our  argument  becomes  clinched  when  we  face  the  startling  revel- 
ations of  the  Italico-Keltic  field,  to  which  we  must  now  return.  Here 
we  actually  find  an  accentual  rhythm  capable  of  taking  on  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  Hellenic  and  Aryan  rhythm  over  and  above  its  own  character- 
istic types,  to  which,  on  the  other  hand,  no  conceivable  path  leads  from 
any  quantitative  or  syllable-counting  source.  And  that  rhythm  is  a 
Hebungsvers  of  two  tripudia  or  four  acute  stresses, — in  its  simplest  and 
most  pregnant  form: 

Triumpe  Triumpe. 
A-A-G       A-A-G 

It  was  just  at  this  critical  spot  that  Usener  all  but  reached  the  true 
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solution.    Das  alterthtimliche  Leid  der  Arvalbrtider,  he  remarks  (p.  77), 

besteht  aus  drei  Satumiem,  denen  ein  Kurzvers  Enos  Loses  iuvate  voran- 
geht  und  ein  gleicher  Enos  Marmar  iuvaio  folgt.  Sie  scheinen  als  Vor- 
und  Nachgesang  zu  dienen,  und  treten  als  selbstSndige  Verse  auf  (foot- 
note: Auch  Baehrens  a.o.p,  7  erkennt  nach  Buecheler's  Vorgang  in  diesem 
Kurzvers  'primariam  metri  nostri  spedem'  an.).  Da  alle  fiinf  Verse, 
die  langen  wie  die  kurzen,  nach  der  Ritualvorschrift  dreimal  vorgetragen 
werden,  so  fallt  es  auf,  dass  den  Abschluss  des  ganzen  ein  funfmaliges 
triumpe  bildet;  gewiss  war  das  Wort,  wie  Buecheler  abtheilt,  paarweise 
gesetzt,  und  es  folgte  zum  Schluss  ein  einmaliges  triumpe,  langer 
angehalten,  dem  vorausgehenden  Paare  an  musikalischem  Taktwerth 
gleichgesetzt.    Ich  glaube  aber  nicht,  dass  wir  die  beiden  Paare  anders 

messen  konnen  als  mit  gleicher  Betonung  des  gleichen  Worts  triumpe 

triumpe,  gemass  den  oben  s.  66  f.  und  70  erwahnten  Erscheinungon. 
Wenn  mich  diese  Vermuthung  nicht  trugt,  so  hatten  wir  den  Beweis 
fiir  die  vier  Hebungen  in  Handen.  Here  then  at  the  critical  moment, 
as  everywhere  else  in  our  accentual  and  rh)rthmical  tradition,  the  curse 
of  hellenizing  grammar  darkens  and  hides  the  imminent  truth  of  the 
double  accent  and  tripudic  rhythm,  and  reaffirms  the  venerable  lies  of 
Tyrannio  Amisenus  and  Caesius  Bassus.  Hellenizing  grammar  knows 
only  the  artificial  rhythm  of  ictus;  it  has  never  taken  seriously  the  natural 
rhythm  of  accent.  The  assumption  of  the  quantitative  ictus  for  triumpe 
triumpe  is  a  fatal  peiUio  principii.  It  could  only  be  true  if  the  accent 
of  the  words  is  one  of  pitch  and  not  of  stress.  We  know  that  the  accent 
is  one  of  stress.  Every  line  of  Latin  verse  demonstrates  that  the  stress 
on  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  of  three  syllables  is  acute,  on  the  last  syl- 
lable grave.  Consequently  we  must  posit  as  our  Hebung  the  initial 
syllable  in  preference  to  the  final  syllable,  xmless  we  want  to  be  artificial. 

Therefore  Usener's  inevitable  conclusion  shoxild  have  been  triumpe 

triumpe,  and  the  fraud  of  the  quantitative  hypothesis  woxild  have  stood 
revealed.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  true  Indoeuropean  short- 
verse  of  four  accentual  theses  contrasted  two  and  two,  and  we  are  for- 
ever done  with  the  hellenizing  and  Aryanizing  fictions  of  quantity, 
syllable-coimting,  and  Achtsilbler,  as  evolutionary  starting-points  in 
Indoeuropean  rhythmic  history. 
The  rhythmical  magic  of  this  venerable  word  triumpe  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  it  epitomizes  the  essential  elements  of  the  Indoeuropean  short-verse, 
and  of  the  accompanying  chant  and  dance:  it  may  function  as  single 
thesis,  double  thesis,  triple  thesis,  or  quadruple  thesis: 

Triimipe  =  A-A-G  =  A-A-G  =  Tripudic  single  thesis  =  A 

/A  /  / 

=  A-A-G  =  Tripudic  double  thesis  =  A-A 

/  /  /  /  /  / 

=  A-A-G  =  Tripudic  triple  thesis  =  A-A-A 

/  /  //  /  /  // 

=  A-A-G  =  Tripudic  quadruple  thesis  =  A-A-A 

Thus  the  'einmaliges  triumpe'  at  the  bottom  winds  up  the  charm  of 
the  stayed  spear  by  epitomizing  the  rhythm  of  every  precedent  short- 
verse: 

/  /  // 
Triumpe  =  A-A-G  =  Catalectic  short-verse 

=  Triumpe  Triumpe  =  A-A-GlA-A-G  =  Acat.  short-verse 

=  Enos  Marmar  iuvato  =  A-AG  A-G| A-A-G 

/        /    •       /     •         /       /  /  / 

=  Advocabitis  conctos  =  A-0-A-0-G|A-G 

=  Semunis  altemei  =  A-A-G|  A-A-G 

=  Limen  sali  sta  verber  =  A-G  A-AG|A-A-G 

/•        /      /       /         /         /  /  / 
=  Satur  fure  fere  Mars  =  A-AG-A  |A-A 

/•A        .//.         /         A  // 

=  Sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris  =  A-AG  A-A-0-G| A-A-G 

=  Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  =  A-G  A-AG| A-AG  A-G 

=  Enos  Lases  iuvate  ^  A-AG  A-AG|A-A-G 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  an  inexhaustible  source  of  every  possible 
phase  of  quantitative  and  syllable-counting  thesis-regulation,  and  what 
is  of  especial  interest  we  recognize  the  strange  principle  of  the  redupli- 
cating thesis  (biaccentual  thesis),  which  we  may  illustrate  from  every 
field  of  early  Indoeuropean  verse: 

Hibemo  pulvere  vemo  luto      A-A-G  A-0-G|  A-G  A-G 

/•/•//•/•       /  /A         / 

Grandia  farra  Camille  metes    A-O-G  A-G] A-A-G  A-AG 
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Thus  our  quest  after  Indoeuropean  origins  has  led  us  irresistibly 
back  to  our  starting-point  in  the  Italic  tripudiiun  and  Satumian  verse: 

Livius  Andronicus,  Odyssia  i, 

[   .        •.•!••   -IM        .|  •    •  • 

Virum    mi  hi    Camena   insece  versutum. 

A-AG     A-AG  I    a'^A-GIIA-O-gJ  A-A-G 

Naevius,  Bellum  Punicum  i, 

•  .     •  .  I  '  •  .  II  •    .  I  •  • . 

Novem  lovis  Concordes   filiae  sorores. 

A-AG    A-AGI  a'^A-GII   A^0-G|  A^A-G 
Vergil,  Aineid  i, 

•     .    •  !      .  I  •      .  II    \  .     •      •.!••. 

Arma  virumque    cano    Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

/         A  //         /         A  /    / 

A-G   A-A-G|A.AG||    A-G    A-A-GjA-A-G 

Expansion  and  acatalexis  are  characteristic  of  the  first  tripudiiun 
in  the  short- verse;  contraction,  procatalexis,  and  paracatalexis  of  the 
second. 

§  5.  The  Keltic  Tripudium. — ^Precisely  as  our  main  Italic  tradition 
emanates  from  the  extreme  western  territory  of  the  Italic  domain,  so 
our  main  Keltic  tradition  from  the  corresponding  region  of  the  Keltic: 

Verses  in  the  St.  Gall  Priscian  i, 

•     •      .    •       .    I  •      .       II  •     •  '  f      '.If 


Is  acher  ing&ith  innocht,  fufuasna  fairggas  findfolt. 

A  /  //         A  /  /      / 

A-A-GA.G|A-G      ||A-A-G    A  -  Gj  A  -  G 

Fiacc's  Hymn  to  St,  Patrick  i, 


•  .      •     .   !•    •      .  IM    •    •    .-I  [    •  .. 

G6nair  Patraicc  inNemthur,  iss  ed  adf6t  hi  scelaib. 

AG     .A-G   |A-A  -  G  HA-A  A-G  |  A-AG 

As  in  the  Italic  Satumian,  so  in  the  Keltic,  the  expanded  tripudium 
characterizes  the  first  and  third  intervals,  the  contracted  the  second  and 
fourth. 

§  6.    The  Classic  Latin  Tripudium. — Classic  Latin  verse  is  nothing 
but  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium  modulated  to  the  Greek  verse-beat. 
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with  occasional  contrast  of  the  accentual  and  the  quantitative  thesis. 
This  contrast,  whenever  it  occurred,  had  to  be  rhythmized  by  the  use  of 
an  artificial  stress,  called  ictus  or  percussio  (s) : 

Ennius,  Annales  i. 

•   .  I     •     • .  •  I!   •    .      ••.•!••• 

Musae  quae  pedibus  magnum  pulsatis  01)niipum. 
/  /  s  s  /  / 

A-Gl     A-A-GI!    A-G       A-A-GjA^A-G 

H  H  C  C  H  H 

Two  coincidences  of  the  Italic  and  Hellenic  verse-beat  are  followed  by 
two  alternations,  which  in  turn  are  succeeded  by  two  coincidences.  We 
represent  coincidence  by  H  (=  harmony  of  accent  and  ictus),  alternation 
by  C  (=  contrast  of  accent  and  ictus). 

Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura  i, 

'  •  .  I  •   .  II   •  .    .    .   .  I  •  .   . 

Aeneadum  genetrix  hominum  divomque  voluptas.      * 
A-A-G    I    A-Gll     A-G       A  -  A^- G  |   A-A^- G 

s  s  s 

H         C  C  C  H  H 

One  harmony,  three  contrasts,  two  harmonies  of  the  Italic  and  Hellenic 
verse-beat. 

Vergil,  Aeneis  i,  • 

Anna  virUmque   |  cano   ||  Troiae  qui  primus  |ab  oris. 
A-G    A-A-  G|A-AG||    A-G     A-A-GjA-A-G 

H  H  H  C  H  H 

Five  harmonies,  one  contrast,  of  accent  and  ictus. 

Thus  Ennius  successfully  blighted  the  flower  of  Classic  art  in  the  bud, 
and  the  Classic  Satumian  crystallized  in  hopeless  artificiality  with  its 
aflFectation  of  the  G  and  O  theses. 

§  7.  The  Modem  Tripudium. — It  was  the  unspoiled'ear  of  the  Italico- 
Keltic  masses,  expressing  itself  in  the  free  spirit  of  Christian  hymnology, 
that  promptly  abated  the  nuisance  of  the  G  and  O  thesis  in  classic  art, 
and  gave  us  modem  tripudic  rhythm  of  accentual  contrast  with  artistic, 
and  not  artificial,  harmony  of  the  Italico-Keltic  and  Hellenic  verse-beat. 
Modem  European  rhythm  is  therefore  in  its  genesis  nothing  but  tripudic 
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rhythm  modulated  to  the  Greek  verse-beat  with  general  harmony  of 
tripudic  and  quantitative  thesis,  that  is  of  accent  and  ictus.  Quantity 
remains  as  before  an  external  and  arbitrary  dress. 

The  Pervigilium  Veneris,  i, 

•    •    .      II      I     •    •  .  II    I      ••.!••. 

Cras  amet  qui  numquam  amavit  quique  amavit  eras  amet. 

A-A-AG     A-A        I      A-A-Glj    A  -   A   A-G  |    A-A-AG 
HHH  HHHHH 

Complete  harmony  of  accent  and  ictus. 
St.  Ambrose,  Aeterne  Rerum  i, 

•  •••.!•      .  II  •   .      •  •     .  1  •     •  . 

Aeterne  rerum  conditor  noctem  diemque  qui  regis. 

A-A-G  A-G   I  A^O-G||   A-G      A-A-G   |  A-A-AG 

HHHHCH  HH 

Se^^n  coincidences,  one  alternation,  of  accent  and  ictus. 

Here  by  reason  of  the  unaffected  modulation  of  the  tripudiimi  to  the 
Greek  verse-beat,  tripudic  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  has  become 
metamorphosed  into  tripudic  rhythm  of  the  single  accent,  that  is  into  a 
rhythm  of  unoaccentual  contrast,  which  is  modern  European  rhythm. 

§  8.  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Rhythm. — ^Thus  the  evolution  of  the 
Satumian  tetrajMxly  is  the  history  of  European  rhythm.  That  evolu- 
tion involves  three  successive  modes  of  tripudic  modxilation,  first,  pure 
tripudic  modulation,  second,  tripudic  rhythm  modulated  to  the  Greek 
versc?-beat  with  artificial  contrast  of  the  accentual  and  quantitative 
thesis,  and  last,  tripudic  rhythm  modulated  to  the  Greek  verse-beat 
with  artistic  harmony  of  the  accentual  and  quantitative  thesis. 

The  first  period  is  that  of  the  Satumian  proper  with  only  the  tripudic 
verse-beat,  the  second  that  of  the  classic  Satumian  with  the  Greek 
verse-beat  in  free  conflict  with  the  tripudic,  the  third  that  of  the  Christian 
Satumian  with  artistic  harmony  of  the  Greek  and  tripudic  verse-beat. 

The  Satumian  period  proper  extends  for  the  Italic  tradition  down  to 
the  introduction  of  Greek  metric  about  200  B.C.,  and  for  the  Keltic 
tradition  down  to  the  close  of  the  Old-Irish  period  about  900  A.  D. 
Thus  the  rhythm  of  the  Sacred  Spear  of  the  Arval  Brotherhood  is  iden- 
tical with  the  rh)rthm  of  the  Sacred  Corslet  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Latin 
Satumians  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius  with  the  Keltic  Satur- 
nians  of  Colman,  Fiacc,  Ultan,  and  Broccan,  in  Old-Irish. 
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The  period  of  the  classic  Satumian  is  coincident  by  definition  with  our 
classic  Latin  tradition.  It  is  a  period  of  rhythmic  artificiality,  in  which 
the  absurd  aflFectation  of  the  independent  quantitative  thesis  was  asserted 
side  by  side  and  in  open  conflict  with  the  tripudic  thesis.  This  hopeless 
dualism  in  art,  becoming  stereotyped  in  the  dactylic  hexameter,  per- 
verted so  utterly  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  verse  as  to  make  it  unin- 
telligible and  useless  for  the  new  era  of  harmony  of  accent  and  ictus. 
What  the  new  era  saw  in  it  is  signally  revealed  to  us  in  the  creation  of 
Commodian: 

InstrucHones  i, 

•  ',  .  I   •    .1!  _'    .    •  •   .1  •    •      . 

Praefatio     nostra   viam   erranti   demonstrat. 

a'-a-o-gI  a-gii  a-ag  a-a'^gi  a-a""-  g 

s 
H  .        H  C  H        H  H 

Ibid.  II.  I, 

•      •  .1      •     •    .  II      •      .     w«w      •    .  I     •    •      . 
In  lege  praecepit  dominus  caeli  terrae  marisque, 

A-A-Gj     A^-A-G||      A-G      A   -   a'^GI    A-A-G 

*  s  s 

H  H        C  C  H  H 

The  classic  hexameter  with  the  quantitative  mask  laid  aside!    A  per- 
fect reproduction  of  Vergilian  art,  merely  ignoring  quantity. 

The  period  of  the  Christian  or  modern  Saturnian  originated  in  the 
unspoiled  genius  of  the  Latinized  Kelt  of  Gaxil,  who  modxilated  his  n'ktive 
Keltic  Satumian  (of  course,  in  Latin  garb)  in  artistic  harmony  with  the 
Greek  verse-beat,  and  thus  gave  us  in  Christian  h)annology  the  broad 
foundation  of  modem  European  rhythm: 


Gfinair  Patraicc  inNemthur,  iss  ed  adf6t  hi  scelaib 
/  /  /        /  /  /         /       / 

A-G    A-G  lA  -  A-G  IIA-A   A-Gl  A  .  A-G 


•   •      •     •   •     I   •     .  .•   II    •     r        •   •       •    I    •       •    • 
Aeterne   rerum   conditor,   noctem   diemque   qui   regis. 

A-A-G   A-G   I  A-O-Glj   A-G      A-A""- G  j   k-  A-AG 
HHHHCH  HH 
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With  the  passing  of  the  tripudic  accentual  principle  in  Latin  and  Keltic 
speech,  and  the  concomitant  emergence  of  modern  idioms,  the  memory 
of  the  tripudium  was  lost.  In  accord  with  the  venerable  fictions  of 
hellenizing  grammar  "from  Varro  on,  the  term  nutmrus  (rim)  was  errone- 
ously interpreted  as  meaning  "niunber  of  syllables"  instead  of  "number 
of  stresses,"  and  the  term  tempora  as  "time-lengths"  or  "quantities" 
instead  of  "time-beats"  or  "stresses."  Thus  the  submergence  of  tri- 
pudic theory  followed  close  upon  that  of  tripudic  practice. 

II.      TRIPUDIC  CORREPTION  AND  REDUCTION. 

§  9.  The  Italico-Keltic  Double  Accent. — ^The  most  characteristic  trait 
of  tripudic  utterance  is  its  free  blending  of  the  allegro  tempo  with  the 
lento  tempo,  and  the  consequent  wide  range  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  tripudic  foot.  Intimately  connected  with  this  rhythmic  trait 
is  the  exuberant  energy  of  the  Italico-Keltic  accent,  which  tends  every- 
whereiiin  free  utterance  to  propagate  itself  to  the  following  syllable,  and 
thus  to  accelerate,  intensify,  and  mould  its  articulation.  This  entire 
vast  range  of  phenomena,  which  constitute  the  characteristic  genius  of 
Italico-Keltic  speech  and  verse,  we  may  comprehend  xmder  the  general 
head  of  tripudic  correption  and  reduction.  The  principle  of  tripudic 
correption  and  reduction,  therefore,  operates  with  determining  eflFectin 
rhythmic,  quantitative,  qualitative,  morphological,  and  syntactic  con- 
nections. Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  more  general  operations  of  the 
principle. 

§  10.  Rhythmic  Correption  and  Reduction. — The  determination  of 
the  rhythm  of  an  extinct  speech  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the 
reconstitution  of  its  essential  genius,  and  for  the  determination  of  its 
laws  of  development.  For  this  reason  we  shall  begin  our  exposition 
with  a  wide  survey  of  the  rhythmic  phenomena  of  tripudic  correption 
and  reduction  in  Italico-Keltic  verse. 

•  /.    Latin  Examples  of  Tripudic  Expansion  and  Contraction. 

Appius  Claudius,  Festus  317:  v.  2, 

•    •    .       •   •  I   •        •     •    II   •      I    •       I    •     . 
Inimicus  si  es  commentus,  nee  libens,  aeque. 


A-A-G  A-A 

5  stresses 


A  -  A-G 

3  stresses 


A  -  A-AG 

3  stresses 


A-G 

2  stresses 
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Mummius  Triumphator,  C.  I,  L,  I.  541  (Buecheler  I.  3), 
t  till  t        l|  I  I     I     I    I 

V. i:  Ductu  auspicio  imperioque  eius  Achaia  capta. 
A-G     A  -  A-  G|A-0-0-A  -  G||A-G     A-A-G|  A-G 
5    *  3  52 

•      »    .    •  I    •      •   .  I!     »    •     •    .  M     . 

V.  3:   Ob  hasce  res  bene  gestas  quod  in  bello  voverat. 
A  -  A-G  A  I     A  -  A-G  II      A- A    A-G  |  A-O-G 
4342 

Third  Scipionic,  C,  I.  L.  I.  33  (Buecheler  I.  7), 

II        II         I    t    I       II    I  III 

V.  i:  Quei  apice  insigne  Dialis  flaminis  gesistei. 
A-A-GA-A-Gj  A-A-GII  A-O-G |  A-A-G 

6  323 

Livius,  Odyssia  18, 

I    I      .     I    -  I  I    I     -  II      I     -    I         III 


Celsosque  ocris  aruaque  putria  et  mare  magnum. 
A-A-G    A-G|A-A-G||     A-GA   -   Aj   A-G 
5  3  4  2 

•   •   .        •    .1;    .     MM    .    •».!•. 

V.  24:Nexabant  multa  inter  se  flexu  nodorimi    dubio. 
A-A-G        A-G|A-G-A||  A-G  A-A-G    |  A-G 
S  3  S  2 

V,  26: 

•        .    »        •    •  I  •.    :  !l  •      •     •      •       •  I  •  •   • 

Inferus  an  superus  tibi     fert  deus    funera  Ulixes. 
A-O-G^  A   -   A-G  1  A-AG  ||  A  -  A-AG    A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

'  5  2  s  3 


•      ^    .     •     .  M    »   .!M      .  M    . 

V.  36:  Cum  socios  nostros  mandisset  impius  Cyclops. 
A-A-G      A-G|    A-A-G||A-0-G|  A-G 
S  322 


•      •       •  .M     .  II  •   •     .     •       .|»    . 

V.  38:  At  celer  hasta  volans  perrumpit  pectora  ferro. 
A  -  A       A-G|  A-AGII  A-A-G    A-O-Gl  A-G 

42  5  2 

Naevius,  Bellum  Punicum  11, 

I        .1  I  I    I      I      11  I  III 

•     ,  •     I  •  ii  •   1  • 

lamque  eius  mentem  fortuna  fecerat  quietem. 
A-GA-    AG    I  A-A-Gll  A-O-G  I    A-A-G 


5  323 
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•       .     •  '       .  I     •      •      .    II      •        '    .  I        »       »      . 

V.  13:  Blande  et  docte  percontat  Aen  e  a  quo  pacto. 
A-GA-A-GI  A-A-GII   A-A-G|     A-A-G 

5  3  3  3 


•  •    .     •  .    !•     •   .   II  •      .  I  •  .      • 

V.  14:  Manusque  susum  ad  caelum  sustulit  su  a  s  rex. 
A-A  -  G     A-G  |A  -  A-  G  ||  A-O-G  j  A-AG  -  A 

5  323 


•  .  •       '    .    I      •    .  II      '   •         . 
V.  16:  Prima  incedit  Cereris  Proserpina  puer. 

A-G  A  -  AG  I     AG  II     A-A-G- G|  A-AG 
5  232 

•  •      .      •     .     I    •     •      .  ||«         .   |«        •       . 
V.  17:  Deinde  pollens  sagittis  inclitus  arquitenens, 

A-A-G  A-G    I  A-A-G||A-0-G  |A- A-G 


•       •     .       •      .  I     '     •  .  II    •      .  I  •     •      . 
Sanctusque  Delphis  prognatus  Pythius  Apollo. 
A-A-G      A-G|    A-A-GII  A-aG|  A-A-G 
S  323 


•  .  '        ;      I  •  '        .       II       •  .  '  •.]'•. 

V.  20:  Integram  urit  populatur  vastat  rem  hostium  concinnat 
A-O-G    A-G  I    A-A-G  II  A-G    A  -  A-O-Gj  A-A-G 

4  3  5  3 


•    •       .     •  .    I     •   •   .  II     •         .      1/  _'    . 
V.  22:  Seseque    ei      perire  mavolunt  ibidenft 
A-A-GA-AGI  A-A-GII    A-O-G     | A-A-G 
S  3  2*3 


•    •.•.!•      •     .11  •  .      •      M  •  • 

V.  29:  Convenit  regnum  simul  atque  locos   ut  haberent. 
A-A-G    A-G   1    A-A-GII  A-AG  A  -  Aj  A-G 
5  342 


•    •     .•.!••      .11  »  .    I  •  •  . 

V.  32:  Magnamque  domum  decoremque  ditem  vexarant. 
A-A  -  G     A-G  I    A-A  -  G||  AG    |   A-A-G 
S  323 

»    »     .      •       .1     »     »     .  II   •      •    .     I    •      •    . 


V.  34:  Plerique  omnes  subiguntur  sub  unum  iudicium. 
A-A-G    A-G!     A-A-GII  A-A-G    I   A-A-G 
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The  absence  thus  far  of  any  example  of  the  foot  of  a  single  accent  is 
due  to  the  meagre  nature  of  our  prequantitative  remains  in  Latin.  The 
evidence  is  abundant  in  our  far  richer  Keltic  tradition,  as  well  as  in 
classic  Latin. 

//.  Keltic  Examples  of  Tripudic  Expansion  and  Contraction 

Old-Irish  Verses  in  the  St.  Gall  Prisdan  {Thesaur.  Palaeohibern.  II. 
290), 

w.  I.  1-2: 

•••'.•  1.'    •     II  •    •  .    !    .  I  •    . 

Is  acher  ing&ith  innocht,  fufuasna  fairggae  findfolt; 
A-A-GA-G|A-G      ||  A-A-G    A-GjA-G 
5252 

•  •  .     ;  .     •  .  I  ;  II  •    •     .      •    •  I  •  ; 

Ni  dgor  rfimm  mora  minn  dondladchraid  lain  ua  lothlind. 
A-A-G      A    -    A-G|    A    ||   A  -  A  -  G       A-AjA-G 
6152 

•      •.»«.  I  •   II     »      .        •      •     I    *       •       • 
II.  I :  Domf arcai  fidbaidae  f &1,  fomchain  16id  luin  luad  nad  eel, 
A-A-G   A-A-GlA||    A-G       A-A   |   A-A-A 

614  3 


»    .      •       •       •  !•    .  II    •     •   .        •    •  .  I  ' 

2:  Debrath  nomchoimmdiu  c6ima,  cSinscrlbaimm  foroida  ross 
A-G       A-A-G  I  A-GII    A  -  A-G         A-A-G|  A 
•  S  2  6  I 

Poems  in  the  Milan  Codex  {Tkes.  Palaeo,  11.  291  f .) 

»   »    •   .j;     •  .      IM    •    .      »  .    I  •    . 

1.6:  Ba  Idn  ortain  in  da  li  mm  armaccan  brigach  barrfind, 
A-A    A-G   jA-A-G      ||A-A-G       A-G   |  A-G 
4  3  52 

•     •      •    .  !•  .     •   II  •     •      »    •  !•  •   •• 

Ba  mfan  liingen  ocus  ban,  ba  m6r  meld  a  acaldam. 
A-A       A-G  I  A-G  -  A   ||  A  -  A       A- A  |  A-A-G 

4  3  4  3 

•    .        •.•;!•       •  II    »     •    .     •      •    !»    . 
n.  8:  Ised  tra  insin  amnin,  nim6te  ni  thormassid, 

A-G      A-A-G  lA-G  II  A-A-G   A-A  |  A-G 

5  2  $2 
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»    .  •     ;   I   •  »    .  II  •      »      .  I  •  •       . 

Ecosc  ndimin  airm  hitd  tegdassa  adchondarcsa. 
A-G      A-GjA  -   A-G||A-A-G|A-0-A-G 

4  3  3  3 

Poems  in  the  Codex  S.  Paidi  (Thesaur.  Palaeoh.  II.  293  ff.)> 

•  •  .     •     •  .  I  •  II  .•    .    •    ;  .  I  • 

II.  6:  Faelidsem  cu  ndene  did,  hinglen  luch  inna  gerchnib, 
A-A-G     A   -   A-G|  A  II  A  -  G    A  -  A-G|   A  -  G 
6  I  s  2 


•  •   .     •         •  .  I    •  II*      •      •  •!•     •     . 

Hi  tucu  cteist  ndoraid  ndil,  os  me  chene  am  faelid. 
A-A-G    A    -    A-G  I    A||A-A     .A-G|A  -  A  -  G 

6  143 

•     •     .     •    .  I  •    .  IM    •  .     •    .  I  •    . 

V.  8:  Oc  cormain  gaibtir  dliana,  drengaitir  dreppa  ddena, 
A-A-G     A-G|  A-GII    A-A-G      A-G|A-G 

5252 

•  •    .     •      .|  •    .11  •     •      •   .!•_        •     . 

Arbeittet  bairtni  bindi  tri  laith  linni  ainm  nAeda. 
A-A-G    A-G!A-G||A-A     A-G|A     -    A-G 
,    S  24  3 

Irish  Hymns  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum  {Thesau,  Palaeo.  II.  298  ff.), 
Colman's  Hymn,  21-22  (p.  302): 

•  .      •   .   I  •  •    .  II  •     •.!'••     . 

Regem  regum  rogamus  in  nostris  sermonibus, 
A-G     A-G  I  A-A-G||A-  A-G|  A-A  -  G 

4  3  3  3 

•  .         •.  !•    •      .   II  •  •   .1  •      •     . 

Anacht  NQe    a  luchtlach  diluvi  temporibus. 
A-G         A-G  jA-A  -  G   ||  A-A-G|A  -    A-G 

4  3  3  3 

After  long  ages  of  separation  the  Italic  and  the  Keltic  tripudium  are 
united  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross! 

Place's  Hymn,  1-2  (p.  308) : 

•  I  It*  III      t     t        I   •       t 

G6nair  Patraicc  inNemthur,  iss  ed  adfet  hi  scelaib; 
A-G      A-G  |A-A  -  G  ||A-A    A-G|  A-  A-G 

4  3  4  3 
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•    .     •       »     .  I  » .  II;  .     •    .   I  »    »  ^. 

Maccan  se  ihblfadnae  d  ^  a  c  intan  dobreth  fo  d&aib. 
A-G     A    -   A-  G|  A-G  ||A-G    A-G|A-A-G 

S  2  4  3 

Ninfne's  Prayer  {Thesau,  Palaeo.  11.  322), 

•  »       .  I     •         •      .    II     •    •      .  I     •    . 

w.  1-2:  Admuinemnar  noeb  Patraicc  prfmapstal  Herenn. 

A  -  O  -  A  -  G  I   A  -  A-  G  II    A-A  -  G  I   A-G 
3  332 

•  .     •    •     I  •    »     .  II    •     »    •  I  •    : 

Airdirc  a  ainm  nadamrae,  bre5  batses  genti. 
A-G    A-A     I  A-A -G  II    A-A-G|A-G 
"4  332 

Ultan's  Hymn  {Thes,  Palae.  II.  325), 

.'  ••  I  •  .'    •.  II    •  '    •  I .'  • 

vv.  1-2:  Brigit  be  bithmaith,  breo  6rde  oiblech,      • 
A-G|  A-A  -  G     II      A-A- Gl  A-G 
23  32 

•  .M     •     .    Il»      M  •       •    . 

Donii  don  bithflaith,  in  gr6n  tind  t6idlech. 

A-Gj  A  -  A-  G     ||A  -  A  I  A  -   A-G 

2  3  2  3      . 

Broccin's  Hymn  (Thes.  Palae.  II.  327), 

»  »      •  .  I    •  .      !    II   •  •      ••!•'•. 

w.  1-2:  Ni  car  Brigit  buadach  bith;  sfasair  snide  coin  inailt: 
A-A     "A-Gl     A-G  -  A     ||    A-G      A-Gl    A- A-G 

♦  4  3  4  3 

•  •.    •   •  I  !     •  -ll.*      •••..]•      •. 

Contuil  cotlud  cimmeda  ind  noeb  ar  6cnairc  a  mmaicc. 
A-G     A-G|  A-A-G||A  -  A     A-A-G    lA   -   A 
4  3  52 

Sanctdn's  Hymn  (Thes,  Palae,  II.  350), 
w.  1-2: 

•     .        [       '      -I    •..    •  II    '.    I  •      •.         •  I    •     . 
Ateoch  rig  namra  naingel,  uair  ised  ainm  as  tressom: 

A-G      A  -  A-G|  A  -  Gjl  A- AG  A   -   A  |   A-G 

5252 

•     •      •     •    I    •     •    •   I!    •    •■       •  •  !•     •    • 

Dia  dam  frim  lorg  Dia  tuathum,  Dia  dom  thuus  Dia  dessom. 
A-A       A-A    I     A-A-G   II     A-A        A-G|A-A-G 

4  3  4  3 
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Mael  Isu's  Hymn  {Thes.  Pal,  II.  359), 

•    • .  I  •   :   .  iM  .••.!•  . 

w.  1-2:  In  spinit  noeb  immun  innunn  ocus  ocunn: 
A  -  A-G|  A-  A-  G  IIA-G      A-G  |A-G 
3  3  42 

•  •   .  I    •  •    .     IM       »  •     P      •    • 
In  spirut  n6eb  chucunn  taet,  a  Christ,  co  hopunn! 
A  -  A-Gl   A    -     A-G    II  A-  A   -    A    |  A- A-G 

3        '  3  3  3 

The  martyrology  of  Oengus  the  Culdee  (Stokes  17), 

•  •       •   I    •    •    ..!!•      J       :  I  •       !  • 

w.  1-2:  S6n  a  Christ  mo  labrai,  a  choimmdiu  secht  nime! 
A-A  -   A   I    A-A-G  ||A  -  A  -  G  I  A  -  A-G 

3  3  3  3 

•  •     .1    •      •.!!••     •  .  I  •  . 

•  Domberthar  buaid  16re,  a  rf  gr6ne  gile! 

A-A-G  I     A  -  A-G||A-A     A-G j  A-G 
3  3  42 

These  phonographic  records  of  tripudic  utterance  reveal  to  us  in  a 
vivid  way  the  free  play  of  the  allegro  and  lento  tempo  in  the  rhythm  of 
accentual  contrast.  The  contrast  of  simple  stresses  in  lento  tempo  may 
thus  expand  rhythmically  to  a  contrast  of  full  tripudia  in  allegro  tempo, 
lending  infinite  variety  to  the  Italico-Keltic  dimeter  without  abating  its 
universal  rhythmic  validity  as  a  pair  of  accentual  contrasts.  For  the 
rhythmic  time  is  kept  intact  by  rapid  utterance  for  the  expanded  foot, 
and  by  measured  utterance  for  the  contracted  foot.  Hence  in  all  Italico- 
Keltic  verse  we  find  such  rhythmic  equivalences  as: 

»      .     •  »       .  •      .  •     .      •        •     .        »      »    . 

Arma  virumque  =  c  a  n  o  =  Troiae  qui  primus  =  ab  oris 
A-G   A-A-G       A-AG      A-G    A-A-G      A-A-G 

Thus  everywhere  the  double  tripudium  becomes  the  legitimate  rhythmic 
substitute  for  the  single  tripudium  through  the  rhythmizing  mediation 
of  allegro  and  lento  utterance.   - 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  linguistic  effect  of  this  principle 
of  time  variation  in  tripudic  utterance,  it  is  clear  that  the  allegro  tempo 
through  its  effect  upon^he  aural  impression  will  make  for  quantitative, 
qualitative,  and  morphological  adaptation,  while  the  lento  tempo  will 
tend  constantly  to  conserve  the  normal  quantitative,  qualitative,  and 
morphological  status  quo  of  the  vocable.    This  linguistic  effect  of  the  time 
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element  in  Italico-Keltic  speech  is  conditioned  upon  the  impidsive  energy 
of  4;he  Italico-Keltic  accent,  which  craves  the  time  of  a  long  or  of  two  short 
syllables  for  its  expenditure.  In  measured  utterance,  where  time  is 
allowed  for  each  successive  breath  impulse,  the  normal  tripudic  scale  is 
maintained  inviolate.  But  in  rapid  utterance,  where  insufficient  time 
is  allowed  for  two  distinct  breath  impulses,  the  single  initial  and  unex- 
pended breath  impulse  is  utilized  for  the  following  syllable  as  weU, 
whether  that  syllable  be  normally  stressed  or  stressless,  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  quantitative,  qualitative,  and  structural  correption  and  reduction 
at  once  ensue. 

§  II.  The  Testimony  of  our  Tradition  to  the  Tripudic  Allegro  and 
Lento  Tempo, — ^Here  as  elsewhere  with  our  accentual  and  rhythmical 
tradition,  if  we  will  resolutely  close  our  eyes  to  the  haystack  of  helleniz- 
ing  orthodoxy  that  we  may  feel  the  chance  prick  of  the  tripudic  needle, 
we  shall  not  lack  documentary  testimony  for  our  doctrin^of  tripudic 
allegro  and  lento  tempo,  and  for  its  fundamental  significance  in  Italico- 
Keltic  speech  and  verse. 

Since  our  entire  grammatical  tradition  is  a  hollow  reinterpretation  of 
tripudic  accent  and  rhythm  in  terms  of  Greek  accent  and  rhjrthm,  we 
must  be  content  to  find  tripudic  doctrine  hopelessly  confused  with  quanti- 
tative, and  we  must  therefore  exercise  constant  vigilance  in  noting  char- 
acterizations and  allusions,  which  while  meaningless  or  indifferent  for 
quantitative  theory  are  full  of  significance  for  tripudic  truth:  Marius 
Victorinus,  Keil  VI.  41.  22, 

Exigit  locus  et  temporum  inter  se  vicina  cognatio  ut,  priusquam  pedum 
disputationem  adgrediar,  de  rhythmi  condicione  pauca  dicam:  cuius 
origo  de  arsi  et  thesi  manare  dinoscitur.  Nam  rhythmus  est  pedum  tern- 
porumque  iunctura  vehx  divisa  in  arsin  et  thesin  vel  tempus  quo  syUabas 
metimur.  latine  numerus  dicitur,  ut  Vergilius  ^niuneros  memini  si  verba 
tenerem.'  differt  autem  rhythmus  a  metro,  quod  metrum  in  verbis,  rhyth- 
mus in  modulations  ac  motu  corporis  sit;  et  quod  mefrum  pedum  sit  quaedam 
compositiOy  rhythmus  autem  temporum  inter  se  ordo  quidam;  et  quod 
metrum  certo  numero  syllabarum  vel  pedum  finitum  sit,  rhythmus  autem 
numquam  numero  circumscribatur,  nam  ut  volet,  protrahit  tempora,  ita 
ut  breve  tempus  plerumque  longum  efficiat,  longum  contrahat. 

Here  we  have  a  fairly  explicit  statement  of  the  principle  of  tripudic 
expansion  and  contraction,  which  is  at  the  same  time  meaningless  and 
irrelevant  for  Greek  verse:  let  us  illustrate  these  tripudic  characteriza- 
tions by  means  of  an  example  of  this  rhythmus  doctus  or  quantitative 
Humerus, 
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Arma  virumque  cano    Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 
A-  G    A-A  -   G  I  A-AGI!    A-G   A  -  A-GlA- A-G 


In  the  first  and  third  tripudia  we  have  the  pedum  temporumque  iunctura 
velox,  that  is,  the  "rapid  union  of  accentual  times  and  quantitative 
feet,"  and  in  the  accentual  sequences  fixed  by  tripudic  law  we  recognize 
the  temporum  inter  se  ordo  quidam.  The  analogy  of  arsis  and  thesis  also 
holds  for  the  expanded  tripudium:  arma  is  thesis,  virumque  is  arsis,  in 
the  first  tripudiimi,  as  cano  is  thesis  and  arsis  in  the  second.  This  is  the 
peculiar  tempus  or  time-beat  of  rh)rthm;  it  is  not  measured  by  the  syl- 
lables; on  the  contrary,  it  determines  their  measure  for  the  syllables, 
tempus  quo  syllabas  metimur;  it  is  a  simple  stress-count,  numerus  dicitur. 
Its  essence  is  in  stress-modulation,  in  modulatione  ac  motu  corporis,  and 
not  in  verbaj  structure,  in  verbis.  Rhythm  is  not  circimiscribed  in  the 
number  of  syllables  or  feet  involved,  numquam  numero  circumscribatury 
for  it  can  so  exploit  its  time-beats  at  will,  as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
syllabic  quantity  involved:  nam  ut  volet ,  protrahit  tempora,  ita  ut  breve 
tempus  plerumque  longum  efficiat,  longum  contrahat.  Here  therefore  we 
have  a  clear  statement  of  the  principle  of  tripudic  allegro  and  lento  tempo, 
and  an  interesting  side-light  on  the  phrase:  rhythmus  in  modulatione 
ac  motu  corporis  est.  The  whole  diflSculty  lies  in  the  confusion  of  scientific 
terminology:  tempus  is  the  only  designation  achieved  by  the  Romans 
for  what  we  call  stress,  and  numerus  or  stress-count  was  their  simple  char- 
acterization of  the  rhythm  of  their  speech  and  verse.  When  these  words 
come,  in  the  hands  of  the  hellenizing  innovators,  to  be  used  also  for 
quantity  and  quantitative  rhythm,  the  confusion  which  was  often  so  help- 
ful to  hellenizing  theory  becomes  well-nigh  hopeless  for  one  who  wants 
to  imderstand  the  facts.  Originally,  then,  tempus  meant  time-beat  or 
stress,  and  numerus  stress-count  or  rhythm,  the  fundamental  norm  of 
which  was  of  course  the  tripudic  word-foot  of  three  stresses,  two  acute  and 
one  grave.  The  contrast  of  acute  stresses  determined  the  duplicational 
expansion  in  the  tripudic  measure,  and  the  general  duplicational  evolution 
of  the  rhythm  as  dimeter  and  double  dimeter,  and  finally  as  Satumian 
distich. 

Let  us  see  then  if,  with  our  new  definitions  of  tempus  and  numerus  as 
stress  and  stress-rhythm,  our  hellenizing  fictions  tempus  =  quantitas  and 
numerus  =  quantitative  rhythm  or  rhythmus  proper,  and  our  new 
principle  of  allegro  and  lento  tempo  in   tripudic  utterance,  we  may 
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not  understand  better  our  grammatical  tradition  of  Latin  accent  and 
rhythm. 

Diomedes,  Keil  I.  468.  i:  Rh)rtbmi  certa  dimensione  temporum 
terminantur  et  pro  nostro  arbitrio  nunc  brevius  artari  nunc  longius 
provehi  possunt.  pedes  certis  syllabarum  temporibus  insistunt  nee  a 
legitimo  spatio  umquam  recedunt.  The  tripudic  foot  is  regulated  by  a 
fixed  rule  of  expansion  and  contraction,  which  permits  a  definite  exten- 
sion of  its  5^re55-limits;  the  quantitative  foot,  on  the  contrary,  permits  no 
such  expansion  and  contraction  and  depends  upon  a  fixed  time-length  of 
syllables. 

Ibid.,  Keil  I.  473.  21:  Rhythmus  est  pedum  temporumque  iunctura 
cum  levitate  sine  modo.  Here  the  iunctura  cum  levitate  =  iunctura  vdox 
in  the  definition  of  Marius  Victorinus;  the  rapidity  of  the  expanded  tri- 
pudium  is  defined  as  a  lightness  of  movement.  Alii  sic,  rhythmus  est 
versus  imago  modulata  servans  numerum  syllabarxun,  positionem  saepe 
sublationemque  contemnens:  the  only  aspect  of  tripudic  rnythm  which 
orthodox  grammar  will  discuss  is  that  which  has  been  modulated  to 
reproduce  the  time-beat  or  ictus  of  quantitative  verse,  and  which  there- 
fore is  true  to  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  verse,  but  often  utterly 
regardless  of  the  quantity  of  thesis  and  arsis.  The  reading  of  B  M, 
contemnens  instead  of  continens  (A),  is  thus  required  by  the  sense,  as 
well  as  by  the  obviously  implied  contrast  with  servans.  This  becomes 
still  clearer  on  comparing  the  definition  of  metrum,  which  follows  imme- 
diately: Metrum  est  pedum  iunctura  numero  modoque  finita.  vel  sic, 
metrum  est  compositio  pedum  ordine  statuto  decurrens  modum  positionis 
sublationisque  conservans;  thus,  unlike  rhythmus,  metrum  is  always 
careful  of  the  quantity  of  thesis  and  arsis. 

Tripudic  rhythm  therefore  is  a  rhythm  of  stress,  and  not  a  rhythm  of 
quantity.  But  in  the  allegro  and  lento  tempo  of  tripudic  utterance  the 
time-principle  comes  in  and  furnishes  a  convenient  middle  term  for  a 
superficial  reinterpretation  of  stress  rhythm  as  quantitative  rhythm. 
Our  Varronian  tradition  preserves  a  fragment  which  exhibits  very 
glaringly  the  method  of  this  contamination:  Sergius,  Keil  IV.  533.  n 
Longitudo  verborimi  duabus  in  rebus  est,  tempore  et  syllabis;  there  are 
two  kinds  of  length  in  words,  stress-length  and  syllabic  length.  Tempus 
ad  rhythmicos  pertinet,  syllabae  ad  metricos;  stress-time  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  rhythmiciy  syllabic  time  of  the  metrici.  Inter  rhythmicos  et 
metricos  dissensio  non  nulla  est,  quod  rhythmici  in  versu  longitudine 
vocis  tempora  metiuntur  et  huius  mensurae  modulum  faciunt  tempus 
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brevissimiim,  in  quo  cum  quae  syllaba  enuntiata  sit,  brevem  vocari; 
there  is  no  little  disagreement  between  the  rhythmici  and  the  metrici 
because  the  rhythmici  measure  their  stress-lengths  in  a  verse  not  by  the 
real  length  of  the  syllables  involved,  but  by  the  greater  or  less  rapidity 
with  which  the  syllables  are  pronounced,  and  they  adopt  as  the  basis  of 
this  kind  of  measurement  the  shortest  possible  stress-length,  and  say 
when  any  syllable  is  so  pronounced,  that  it  passes  for  a  short. 

Here  we  have  a  very  clear  proof  that  tempus  in  Latin  rhythm  has  noth- 
ing essentially  to  do  with  duration,  because  it  is  solely  dependent  upon 
the  mode  of  utterance,  whether  any  given  tempus  shall  "be  called"  long 
or  short.  Therefore  the  durational  implication  of  tempus  is  arbitrary,  as 
far  as  rhythmus  is  concerned.  The  metrici,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiate 
this  arbitrary  mode  of  quantitative  determination,  and  insist  that  the  only 
proper  mode  is  syllabic  and  not  stress  determination,  and  that  the  short- 
est stress-length  is  understood  to  be  one  which  is  precisely  contempo- 
raneous with  the  articulation  of  the  shortest  syllable:  metrici  autem  ver- 
suum  mensuram  syllabis  comprehendunt  et  huius  modulum  syllabam 
brevem  arBitrantur,  tempus  autem  brevissimum  intellegi,  quod  enun- 
tiationem  brevissimae  syllabae  cohaerens  adaequaverit. 

Accordingly,  the  rhythmici  insist  that  the  tempus  brtmssimum,  quick 
stress,  or  allegro  tempo  can  make  even  a  long  syllable  short,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  Plautus  and  Terence  (for  Tereniius  rhythmis  scribit  comoedias  vel 
Plautus)j  whereas  the  metrici  insist  that  the  length  of  the  syllable  is  con- 
stant and  should  determine  the  length  of  the  stress:  itaque  rhythmici 
temporibus  syllabas,  metrid  tempora  syllabis  j&niunt.  By  this  catchy 
but  sophistical  little  antithesis,  the  chasm  is  bridged  between  the 
tempora  of  stress-rhythm  and  the  tempora  of  syllabic  rhythm:  neque 
enim  refert,  tempus  in  syllaba  esse,  an  in  tempore  syllabam  dicamus, 
dum  modo  discendi  causa  concessum  est  earn  moram,  qua  brevis  syllaba 
didtur,  unum  et  brevissimum  tempus  vocare;  qua  vero  longa  profertur, 
duo  tempora  appellare,  ipsa  cogit  natura,  cum  loquimur.  In  other 
words,  the  quantitative  prindple,  when  applied  to  a  stress  rhythm,  be- 
comes a  theoretic  construction  discendi  causa:  the  rhythm  of  stress  abides 
as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  or  materia  versus,  the  metrum  can  function 
only  as  a  regulative  dress:  Varro  dicit  inter  rhythmum,  qui  Latine  num- 
erus  vocatur,  et  metrum  hoc  interesse  quod  inter  materiam  et  regulam 
(Diomedes,  Keil  I.  513.  i). 

We  have  to  admit  then  two  kinds  of  tempus  in  the  compromise  theory, 
the  natural  stxtss-tempus  of  accentual  rhythm  and  the  artificial  quantita'^ 
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tive  tempus  of  meter;  the  long  syllable  will  enjoy  both,  the  short  syllable 
only  the  natural  tempus:  Duo  enim  longa  syllaba  habet  tempora,  positionis 
et  naturae;  brevis  naturae  tantummodo  (the  stTess-tempus  is  called  nat- 
ural tempus,  and  the  quantitative  tempus  \h&sbrtempus) .  Thus  quantita- 
tive theory  by  taking  on  the  principle  of  ictus  or  percussio  becomes  also 
accentual,  while  accentual  rhythm  by  taking  on  the  regula  metri  becomes 
also  quantitative.  The  ictus-principle  is  therefore  accentual  or  stress 
rhythm  in  disguise,  and  as  such  is  foreign  to  quantitative  rhythm  proper. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  everywhere  as  indigenous  to  Roman  rhjrth- 
mic  instinct: 

Sergius,  Keil  IV.  528.  28  Accentus  proprie  qualitas  syllabarum  est, 
hoc  est  indicium  tempora  syllabarum,  naturam  positionemque,  signi- 
ficans:  the  accent  indicates  both  the  quantitative  and  the  stress  time 
of  syllables. 

Mart.  Cap.  III.  65.  19  Eys.:  Et  est  accentus  ut  quidam  putavenmt 
anima  vocis  et  seminarium  musices,  quod  omnis  modulatio  ex  fastigiis 
vocum  gravitateque  componitur. 

And  Cicero  himself  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he  sptaks  of  the 
modulatory  nature  of  accent  in  general,  for  stress-modidation  was  all  the 
Roman  knew:  Orator  XVII.  55  Ipsa  enim  natura,  quasi  modidaretur 
hominum  orationem,  in  omni  verbo  posuit  acutam  vocem  nee  ima  plus 
nee  a  postrema  syllaba  citra  tertiam. 

The  Latin  accent  is  the  rhythmical  time-giver  {tempus)  in  speech  and 
verse;  whence  the  concepts  temperare,  temperaniia,  temper  amentum. 
Hence  accents  in  Latin  were  also  called  moderamenia  (Gellius,  N.  A. 
^11.  6.  i),  modulamenta  (Gellius,  N,  A.  I.  7.  19),  tenores  (Sergius,  Keil 
IV.  482. 6),  and  hence  modtUatio  or  temporumdinumeratio  (stress-arrange- 
ment or  stress-counting)  is  everywhere  the  basis  of  rhythm.  The 
expanded  tripudiiun  is  characterized  by  the  velox  modulatio  or  quick- 
count,  the  unexpanded  by  the  lenta  modulatio  or  measured  count.  This 
plasticity  of  stress-count,  which  we  have  characterized  as  rhythmic 
correption  and  reduction,  is  the  essence  of  Latin  rhythm  and  wholly 
foreign  to  quantitative  rhythm: 


•    .    •  •      .  I  •     .11     ♦.••..•.  r     •  : 

Armavirumque    cano       Troiae  qui  primus  ab    oris. 
A-G    A-A  -  G  I  A-AG  ||      A-G   A  -  A-G|A  -  A-G 

Hence  Atilius  Fortunatianus,  Keil  VI.  282.  16:  Inter  metrum  et  rhyth- 
iium  hoc  interest,  quod  metnun  circa  divisionem  pedum  versatur. 
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rhythmus  drca  sonum,  quod  etiam  metrum  sine  plasmate  prolatum 
proprietatem  suam  servat,  rhythmus  autem  niunquam  sine  plasmate 
valebit;  hence  also  Probus,  In  Verg.  Bucol.  p.  6,  32:  Item  Aeneida  quo- 
niam  cimi  plasmate  legi  volebat,  ait '  Arma  virumque  cano.' 

§  12.  Quantitative  Correption  and  Reduction. — ^The  tripudic  prin- 
ciple implies  hyperenergetic  expiration.  The  tripudic  acute  stress  has  no 
apparent  modem  Indoeuropean  counterpart.  The  tripudic  grave  stress 
would  about  correspond  to  the  ordinary  Indoeuropean  stress-accent. 
The  tripudic  acute  craves  always  a  long  or  two  short  syllables  for  its 
normal  exploitation.  In  rapid  utterance,  where  insufficient  time  is 
allowed  for  its  full  energy,  it  overflows  upon  the  following  syllable, 
bringing  both  syllables  within  a  single  expiration  as  two  shorts.  This 
is  the  phenomenon  of  tripudic  quantitative  correption  and  reduction, 
and  is  the  only  quantitative  implication  of  tripudic  accent.  The  initial 
acute  must  content  itself  with  what  it  finds,  but  the  penultimate  acute 
may  always  choose  its  requisite  quantitative  support: 


^    J.  ^ 

1    w»wa. 

L    JL    ^  ^ 

iuvate 

conficias 

incurrere. 

A-A-G 

A  -  A-G 

A-A-O-G 

Hence  the  explanation  of  the  penultimate  law.  In  allegro  utterance, 
iuvate  will  become: 

iuvate  =  iuvate. 
A-G         A-G 

Hence  the  explanation  of  the  iambic  law,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of 
its  operation  in  the  case  of  the  penultimate  acute,  where  the  condition 
is  always  either  v/  •  w  or  1  w .  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
vocables  naturally  subject  to  rapid  utterance,  even  the  long  time-beat 
may  overflow,  reducing  the  trochee  to  a  pyrrhic: 

nempe  =  nempe  =  nempe 
A-G  A  A 

unde   =   unde   =   unde 
A-G  A  A 

J-^  w'>k</  w'w 

inde    =    inde    =    inde 
A-G  A  A 
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Similarly,  quippe,  ille,  iste,  illic,  istic,  etc.  But  the  normal  field  of  opera- 
tion of  the  correptive  stress  is  in  iambic  connections,  where  the  short 
syllable  can  never  exhaust  the  energy  of  the  acute  expiration: 

modo     =   modo  =   modo 
A- AG  A  A 

^         ,1m  WW  \J    '    \J 

male     =   male   =   male 
A- AG  A  A 

W^  >k</W  s/'s/ 

mihi     =    mihi    =    mihi 
A-AG  A  A 

ave      =    ave    =    ave 
A-AG  A  A 

Unique  is  the  phenomenon  in  the  original  cretic  word  hodie: 

hodie    =  hodie  =  hodie. 
A-O-G  A-G        A-G 

§  13.  The  Testimony  of  Tradition  to  Tripudic  Quantitative  Correp- 
tion  and  Reduction. — ^Let  us  see  what  Varro  tells  us  about  the  quantita- 
tive implication  of  the  Latin  stress  (Keil  IV.  533. 11).  In  the  first  place, 
the  principle  of  length  is  involved  in  stress  as  well  as  in  structure:  longi- 
tudo  verborum  duabus  in  rebus  est,  tempore  et  syllabis.  But  the  length 
of  this  accentual  stress  is  measured  not  by  the  structure  of  the  syllable 
but  by  the  length  of  the  expiratory  effort:  longitudine  vocis  tempora 
metiuntur,  i.e.,  non  longitudine  syllabae.  Consequently,  the  short 
expiration  will  make  even  a  long  syllable  pass  for  a  short  one:  modulum 
fadunt  tempus  brevissimum,  in  quo  cum  quae  syllaba  enuntiata  sit 
brevem  vocari.  This  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  genuinely  accen- 
tual rhythm  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  which  the  standard  of  measure 
is  stress-length  (longitudo  temporis)  and  not  syllabic  length  {longitudo 
syllabae):  Terentius  rhythmis  scribit  comoedias  vel  Plautus.  Conse- 
quently, the  essence  of  the  rhythmic  and  metric  problem  before  Ennius 
and  the  reign  of  the  syllabic  standard  is  to  determine  the  sweeping 
operation  of  the  bisyllabic  time-beat:  any  two  syllables  that  can  be 
naturally  brought  under  a  single  acute  expiration  may  function  as 
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two  shorts  either  in  thesis  or  in  arsis  (Law  of  Tripudic  Correption  and 
Reduction). 

The  characteristic  feature  of  tripudic  accent  is  its  durational  energy, 
and  hence  naive  phonetic  instinct  designates  it  as  a  'duration'  or  tempus. 
The  acute  stress  always  monopolizes  a  long  or  two  short  syllables,  when 
it  can  find  them  available,  and  hence  the  phenomena  of  tripudic  correp- 
tion and  reduction  in  rhythmic,  quantitative,  qualitative,  and  structural 
connections.  Which  of  the  acute  stresses  shall  assume  a  musical  pitch 
is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  articulatory 
context.  It  was  an  obvious  fact  to  the  ear  of  Nigidius  Figulus  that  the 
vocative  case 

W       >>•'       .1- 

Valeri! 
A  -  G 

had  the  higher  pitch  on  the  first  syllable,  whereas  the  identical  genitive 
case 

Valeri 
A-G 

had  the  higher  pitch  on  the  second.  The  phonetic  impression  empha- 
sizes the  first  sound  heard,  in  one  case,  and  the  last  sound  heard,  in  the 
other.  But  the  tripudic  tempora  are  the  same  in  both:  the  intonation 
(voculatio)  only  shifts  the  supposed  musical  tone  from  the  second  to  the 
first  place;  Gellius  XIII.  26.  P.  Nigidii  verba  sunt  ex  conunentariorum 
grammaticorum  vicesimo  quarto,  hominis  in  disciplinis  doctrinarum 
omnium  praecellentis:  Deinde,  inquit,  voculatio  qui  poterit  servari,  si 
non  sdemus  in  nominibus,  ut  Valeri,  utrum  interrogandi  sint  an  vocandi? 
Nam  interrogandi  secunda  syllaba  superiore  tonost  quam  prima,  deinde 
novissima  deicitur;  at  in  casu  vocandi  simimo  tonost  prima,  deinde 
gradatim  descendunt.  Sic  quidem  Nigidius  did  praecipit.  That  is, 
the  tempora  or  stress-accents  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  intona- 
tion of  the  vocative  is  different  naturally  from  that  of  the  genitive.  This 
musical  intonation  is  the  accent  of  Greek  speech  and  is  regulated  by 
fixed  laws  of  quantitative  structure;  not  so,  however,  in  Latin  with  its 
stress  accent,  where  the  voculatio  has  free  play  between  the  two  accen- 
tual positions.  Consequently,  the  hellenizing  regulation  of  the  voculatio, 
against  which  Nigidius  protests,  is  pure  artificial  theory,  and  not  justified 
by  the  facts,  and  this  artifidality  not  infrequently  emerges  in  the  defini- 
tions; e.g.  M.  Aurelius  Cassiodorius,  De  A,  Gr,  frg.  p.  2322  P.:  Accentus 
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est  vitio  carens  vocis  artifidosa  pronuntiatio;  Priscian,  p.  519.  25  K: 
Accentus  namque  est  certa  lex  et  regida,  etc. 

Although  the  word  tempus  developed  at  an  early  period  a  durational 
meaning,  that  was  not  its  original  one.    On  the  contrary,  its  Indoeuro- 
pean  congeners  involve  everywhere  the  idea  of  stressful  pressure.    The 
root  is  teniy  meaning  variously  'stamp,  tramp,  throb,  beat,  cut^  hence, 
rknevos,  templum  =  'place  cut  ofiF.' 
rkiMveiv  =  'cut.' 

temno,  O.H.G.  stampfon,  stamp  =  'trample  on.' 

So  tempus        =  'stress,  throb,  time-beat,  time'. 

tempora      =  *  throbbing-places,  temples.'     Cf.  Greek  KpoTfuftoi, 
temperare   =  'to  give  the  proper  stress  to.' 
tempto        =  '  to  bring  pressure  to  bear.  * 
tempestas   =  'stressfulness,  storm.' 
It  is  thus  clear  that  it  is  the  fundamental  and  original  meaning  of  'stress, 
time-beat,  throb,'  that  persists  in  our  rhythmical  term  iempus  in  Latin, 
which  only  under  Greek  influence  developed  its  further  quantitative 
application  as  'syllabic  duration,'  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  fateful 
ambiguity  of  its  early  literary  use.    That  ambiguity  could  only  be 
removed  by  introducing  a  new  term,  ictus  or  percussioy  for  the  Latin 
rhythmical  stress,  iempus  or  stress-accent,  and  thus  between  accetUuSy 
tempus,  and  icit^  the  Latin  accent  was  from  a  terminological  point  of 
view  dissolved  into  thin  air. 

In  like  manner,  modus,  modulari,  modulatio  implied  originally,  not 
longitudinal  measure  or  mensura,  but  degree-mesLSxxre  or  stress-measure, 
moderatio,  moderare,  modestas. 

Consequently,  the  whole  accentual  and  rhythmical  theory  of  the 
Latin  grammarians,  reduces  itself  to  an  artificial  construction  of  hel- 
lenizing  imitation.  The  stress  element  of  crassitudo  in  the  Latin  accent 
was  reduced  theoretically  to  innocuous  desuetude  by  a  sophistical 
analogy  to  the  Greek  aspirate,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  longitude 
and  the  altitudo,  which  was  the  consummation  so  devoutly  wished  for 
by  the  triumphant  metrici  from  Ennius  on:  Keil  IV.  525.  21  Natura  vero 
prosodiae  in  eo  est,  quod  aut  sursum  est  aut  deorsum:  nam  in  vocis 
altitudine  omnino  spectatur,  adeo  ut,  si  omnes  syllabae  pari  fastigio 
vocis  enimtientur,  prosodia  sit  nulla,  scire  autem  oportet  vocem,  sicut 
omne  corpus,  tres  habere  distantias,  longitudinem  altitudinem  crassi- 
tudinem.  longitudinem  tempore  ac  syllabis  metlmur:  nam  et  quantum 
temporis  enuntiandis  verbis  teratur,  et  quanto  numero  modoque  sylla- 
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barum  unumquodque  sit  verbum,  plurimum  refert.  alHtudinem  discernit 
acceniuSf  cum  pars  verbi  aut  in  grave  deprimitur  aui  sublimatur  in  acutum. 
crassitudo  autem  in  spiritu  est,  unde  etiam  Graeci  adspirationem  appel- 
lant: nam  omnes  voces  aut  aspirando  facimus  pinguiores,  aut  sine  CLSpiratu 
pronuniiando  tenuiores. 

The  result  of  this  wedding  of  tempus  with  syllabae  was  the  grafting  of 
an  artificial  quantitative  theory  on  to  Latin  rhythmus,  and  of  an  artifi- 
dal  ictus-theory  on  to  Greek  metrum;  cf.  The  Literary  Saturnian:  Pt. 
n,  pp.  19  fl.  The  former  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  the  misguided 
Latinist,  the  latter  of  the  misguided  Hellenist,  ever  since.  The  very 
fraud  of  Caesius  Bassus  in  attempting  to  prove  the  Greek  origin  of  the 
Saturnian  was  based  essentially  on  the  sly  assumption  of  a  stress-thesis, 
independent  of  quantity,  in  quantitative  rhythm:  The  Literary  Satur- 
nian.  Part  II,  pp.  19  flF. 

§  14.  Qualitative  and  Structural  Correption  and  Reduction. — ^The 
phenomena  of  rhythmic  and  quantitative  correption  and  reduction,  which 
we  have  thus  far  considered,  belong  to  the  measured  flow  of  verse.  When 
we  descend  to  the  level  of  daily  ^eech,  the  correptive  and  reducive 
influence  of  the  bisyllabic  accent  manifests  itself  in  the  entire  structure 
and  evolution  of  Italico-Keltic  speech.  The  expiratory  impulse  once 
begun  may  temper  the  following  vowel  to  the  timbre  best  suited  to  its 
unexpended  energy.  It  may  modify  the  following  consonant  in  the  direc- 
tion of  least  resistance  to  stress-expiration.  It  may  crush  or  develop 
a  following  syllable  according  to  the  degree  of  audibility  of  its  elements. 
And  finally,  the  tripudic  instinct  itself  will  determine  the  crystallization 
of  elements  in  the  word,  and  of  words  in  the  phrase,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  tripudic  word-foot  and  rhythm. 

•  •      •  •  •     •     J. 

a  •  •  •  .B  MB  Jb 

I**,    de  scando  =  descando  =  descendo  =  descendo 
G    A-G         A-A  -  G  A  -  G        A-A-G 

The  weak  tone  de  crystallizes  as  A  in  the  tripudic  word-foot.  Under  the 
allegro  tempo  of  the  bisyllabic  accent  tHb  vowel  a  is  qualitatively  inten- 
sified (correpted  and  reduced)  to  e.    Similarly, 

reddedi  =  reddidi  =  reddidi 
A-O-G  A-G     A-O-G 

•    •      .  •    .        A   lu. 

cecaedi  =  cecidi  =  cecidi 
A-A-G         A-G       A-A-G 
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concado  =  concido  =  concido:  So  cecadi  =  cecidi. 
A-O-G  A-G       A-O-G  A-G        A-G 

When  the  allegro  tempo  substitutes  the  bisyllabic  stress  for  the  more 
measured  double  stress  of  the  lenio  tempo  the  vowel  of  the  second  syl- 
lable suffers  qualitative  correption  and  reduction,  that  is,  it  is  qualita- 
tively intensified  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance  to  the  unexpended 
energy  of  the  bisyllabic  accent. 

•  .  •  .  •  .  1     s.   ^ 

conle  ;o    =  conlego    =  colligo      =  colligo 
A-O-G  A-G  A-G  A-O-G 

•    •        .  •  .         »         .  1  1  w  u. 

exaestimo  =  exaestimo  =  existimo     =  existimo 
A-A-O-G         A-O-G        A-O-G        A-A-O-G 

•  •     .  •        .  •       .  11a. 

conclaudo  =  conclaudo  =  concludo    =  concludo 
A-  A-G  A-G  A-G         A-A-G 

•  •     .  •        .  •      .  ^    \  -^ 

concaedo    =  concaedo    =  concido      =  concido 
A-A-G  A-G  A-G  A-A-G 

•  •  .  •  •  •       •      J. 

•  •  •  ^  ^  ab 

conscando  =  c6nscando  =  conscendo  =  conscendo 
A-A-G  A-G  A-G       A-A-G 

confacio     =  confacio     =  conficio      =  conficio. 
A-A-G  A-G  A-G  A-A-G 

On  the  other  hand, 

calefacio  =  calfifacio  =  calfacio, 
A-A-G         A  -  A-G      A-A-G 

because  the  a  does  not  become  ^subject  to  the  bisyllabic  stress  before 
literature  has  fixed  the  orthography.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  stress- 
duration  and  not  syllabic  length  is  the  ruling  principle  of  Italico-Keltic 
phonology,  as  of  Italico-Keltic  rhythm  and  meter. 

.♦.  •».  •.  »  11.*. 

pro  facto  =  profacto  =  profacto  =  profecto  =  prof ecto. 
G  A-G         A-A-G         A-G         A-G         A-A-G 


• 


••• 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  ' 
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The  two  words  suffer  tripudic  crystallization,  and  finally  the  bisyllabic 
tempus  reduces  a  to  e.  The  last  form  represents  the  measured  quanti- 
tative restoration.  It  was  to  explain  such  phenomena  that  the  theory  of 
a  prehistoric  initial  accent  was  introduced  into  Latin  philology,  which 
must  henceforth  regard  it  as  a  very  lame  philological  deus  ex  machina: 
instead  of  vowel-weakening,  it  is  vowel-intensification  under  the  tripudic 
reduplicating  acute  stress,  that  confronts  us  everywhere;  it  is  a  phenome- 
non of  stress-exuberance  instead  of  stress-default. 

Not  only  may  the  second  syllable  under  the  bisyllabic  acute  suffer 
qualitative  reduction,  it  may  even  have  its  vowel  crushed  out  and  thus 
suffer  syllabic  correption  and  reduction.  The  sound  of  the  first  syllable 
drowns  the  equally  powerful  but  rapid  stress  of  the  second,  and  causes  it 
to  be  unheard. 


\/   '   \/      a^ 

j_  J. 

Ni/    '    Ni/      -L 

1    J. 

2°. 

valide  =  valde 

siticus  = 

siccus 

A-G  - 

A-G 

A-  G 

A-G 

1    w   ^ 

U  '  W     A, 

J.    J. 

ordino 

=  ordino 

=  orno 

A-O-G 

A-  G 

A-G 

subrego  =  subrego  =  surrego  =  surgo 
A-O-G     A-G     A-G    A-G 

•   •  .    •   •  . 

aramentum=  armentum 
A-A-G       A-A-G 

repeperi  =  repperi 
A-O-G       A-O-G 

On  the  other  hand,  the  crushing  process  may  result  in  doubling  the  inter- 
vening consonant  at  the  expense  of  the  preceding  vowel: 

3°.    lupater  =  lupater  =  luppiter  =  luppiter 
A-O-G  A-G  A-G        A-O-G 


1  J. 

w»- 

naro 

=  naro 

=  narro;  so  sucus  =  stlccus 

AG 

A 

A-G       buca  =  bucca. 

Or  it  may  crush  out  a  superfluous  consonant  and  so  shorten  the  preced- 
ing syllable: 
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11^ 

Casmena 
A-A-G 

1    1  J. 

obmitto 
A-AiG 

1     1  J. 

cannalis 
A-A-G 

1        ±         JL 

dissertus 
A-A-G 


=  Casmena 
A-G 

c»_  ^ 

=  obmitto 

A-G 

=  cannalis 
A-G 

w   •   _    a. 

=  dissertus 
A  -  G 


Camena 
A-G 

omitto 
A-G 

canalis 
A-  G 

disertus 
A  -  G 


Camena 
A-A-G 

A    1  u. 

omitto 
A-A-G 

A  1  u. 

canalis 
A-A-G 

A  1  ^ 

disertus. 
A-A-G 


Finally,  the  tripudic  instinct  will  not  only  determine  the  grouping  of 
the  thought  elements  in  a  complex  word,  it  will  determine  the  order  of 
the  elements  in  the  phrase  or  word-group,  in  accord  with  the  order  of  the 
tempora  in  the  tripudic  word-foot  and  verse-foot: 


f    f 


Ad  quem  modum  =  quem  ad  modum  =  quemadmodum. 
G       A       A-AG  A-G       A-AG  A-A-O-G 


I     I 


ob  quam  rem 
G      A     A 


quam  ob  rem  =  quamobrem, 
A-G-A  A-A-G 


cum  quae  sint  ita 
G        A    G    A 


de  qua  causa 
G  A     A-G 


quae  cum  ita  sint 
A-G    A-G 

•      .   >     . 

qua  de  causa. 
A-G  A-G 


On  the  other  hand,  the  tripudic  instinct  may  assert  itself  less  artistically 
by  elevating  or  depressing  the  natural  stress  of  the  monosyllable  accord- 
ing to  the  requirement  of  the  tripudic  context,  without  changing  the 
natural  order  of  words.  We  may  readily  understand  the  power  of  the 
tripudic  habit  in  all  these  connections,  if  we  will  picture  to  ourselves  the 
pedagogical  process  in  acquiring  the  principle.  The  child  begins  by 
learning  the  fundamental  stress-laws  in  the  word-foot,  and  in  so  doing 
becomes  habituated  to  the  double  and  triple  stress  of  the  tripudic  verse- 
foot.    Thus  he  learns,  for  example: 
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virum  =  A-AG    Camena  =  A-A-G    filiae  =  A-O-G. 

Accordingly,  when  he  comes  to  Caesar  he  will  read  tripudically  with  his 

author: 

# 

Iwoll       c/1      1        Ij.      lie. 

Gallia  est  omnis  in  tres  partes  divisa. 
A-O-G  A-A-G  A- A      A-G    A-A-G 

In  like  manner,  he  will  fall  at  once  into  the  tripudic  rhythm  of  Cicero: 

Quousque  tandem  ab uteris  Catilina  patientia  nostra. 
A-A-G    A-G       A-A-G      A-A-G      A- A-O-G  A-G 

And  finally,  the  tripudic  rhythm  of  verse  will  present  no  further  difficulty 
to  him,  when  he  compares 


i       1    u.|l       1      ^||1    w    1    w    ^    I    1        ^ 

Semimis  alternei  advocabitis  conctos 
A-A-G|A-A-G||  A-O-A-O-G  |  A-  G 

with 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris, 
A-G  A-AG  I  A-AG      A-G||A-AG    A-A-O-Gl  A- A-G 

and  then  with 

A       JL  J.      U.      I      1        1        Jl||1     S.     Jl|A     1       JL 

Novem  lovis  Concordes  filiae  sorores. 
A-At    A-AGI  A-A-GllA-0-GlA-A-G 


He  will  then  recognize  without  difficulty  the  modulation  to  the  quantita- 
tive thesis,  as  Persius  describes  the  classic  tripudium  in  the  hands  of 
Caesius  Bassus: 

Mire  opifex  nmneris  veterum  primordia  vocum 
Atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  intendisse  Latinae! 

For  example, 

1       1      nIIjlII        1||11jl|J.jl 
Hos  quos  videtis  stare  hie  captivos  duos 

A  -  A     A-A^GIA    -    A I   a'^-A-G  IA-AG 


s 
H  H         H  H  C         H 
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With  five  coincidences  and  one  alternation  of  the  Italic  and  Hellenic 
thesis,  that  is  of  accent  and  what  the  Roman  pragmatist  calls  ictus. 


Arma  virumque  cano    Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 
A  -  G  A-a''-  G  I  A-AG  II  A-  G     A  -  A-  G  I  A-A'^-G 


H  H  H  C  H  H 

Five  coin.cidences,  one  alternation  of  Italic  and  Hellenic  verse-beat. 


J.     J.       JL       jw'w      U.     II   i.       W    o|      X     W     JL 

Maecenas  atavis    edite  regibus 

/  ^        .  ^      M         /  .  /  / 

A-A-G  I   A-  G||A-0-G|  A-O-G 
H        C  C     H  H       H 

One  coincidence,  two  alternations,  three  coincidences. 


Super  alta  vectus  Attis  celeri  rate  maria. 

/  /  /    /  s        /  s 

A-A-G     A-GIA-GII    A-G-A    I     A-G 


•  •  •  ■  c  *  o 

H  H  H    H  C       H  C 


The  healthy  instinct  of  the  masses  was  of  course  proof  against  such  con- 
flict of  the  two  theses  in  the  heart  of  the  verse,  and  with  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  hymns  the  natural  relation  of  fundamentaj  harmony  between 
accent  and  ictus  was  restored: 


11         oljLJiwJL 

Aeterne  rerum  conditor 

/         /  /        / 

A-A-GA-G    I  A-O-G 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  « 

H  H  H  H 


IjL  stl  OJI  >Lj. 

Noctem  diemque  qui  regis. 
A-G     A-A-G  I  a'^-A-AG 


c  •  •  • 

0  •  ■  • 

C  H  H  H 


Thus  the  history  of  rhythm  is  the  evolution  of  the  tripudic  principle. 
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III.      THE  KELTIC  SATURNIAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  HYMNOLOGY. 

§  15.  Caspar  Zeuss  and  Keltic  Rhythm. — ^Having  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  summed  up  the  fimdamental  results  of  the  first  six  numbers 
of  these  studies  in  philology  (Bulletins  1-6),  in  which  we  examined  all 
extant  fragments  of  the  Latin  Satumian  from  the  dawn  of  our  tradition 
to  the  death  of  Naevius,  we  come  in  the  present  number  to  examine  its 
twin  sister,  the  Keltic  Satumian  in  Gaul  and  Ireland  from  the  fourth  to 
the  ninth  century  after  Christ.  When  Caspar  Zeuss  attacked  the  prob- 
lem of  the  structure  of  Keltic  verse,  he  brought  to  his  task  the  traditional 
theory  of  hellenizing  rhythm  and  meter,  which  European  philology  had 
inherited  from  antiquity:  Zeuss-Ebel,  Grammatica  Celiica  934  Proprius 
habitus  atque  omatus  orationis  poeticae,  (\\xo  distincta  recedit  a  simili- 
tudine  sermonis  coUdiani,  admodum  varians  apud  varios  populos,  modo 
temporum  ratione  efficitur,  modo  congpuentia  sonorum,  cum  alii  nee  hoc 
nee  illo  modo  usi  satis  habeant  parent  syllabarum  numerum  versibus 
tribuisse  ut  Indi,  aut  sententianmi  quandam  aequabilitatem,  parallelis- 
mum  quem  dicimt,  construxisse  ut  Hebraei.  A  Graecis  et  Latinis,  quo- 
rum carmina  metro,  quod  dicimt,  continentur  vel  certa  ratione  et  ordine 
syllabarum  longarum  vel  brevium,  diflFenmt  nationes  septentrionales 
Europae,  quae  pertinent  ad  familiam  indoeuropeam,  ut  gentes  et  Ger- 
manorum  et  Celticae,  quarum  omnium  oratio  poetica  secimdum  id  quod 
exploratum  est  tam  de  Scandinavis,  Saxonibus,  Anglis,  Baiovariis  quam 
de  Hibemis  et  Cambris  vetustis,  sonorum  congruentia  constituitur, 
tum  principaUum,  tum  finalium. 

Agreement  of  sound  then,  according  to  Zeuss,  is  the  basis  of  Keltic 
rhythm,  as  quantity  is  the  basis  of  classic  verse.  And  this  sound-agree- 
ment may  subsist  not  only  between  the  initial  sounds  of  words,  but  also 
between  final  and  even  medial  letters  and  syllables:  Inter  horum  autem 
populorum  ipsorum  carmina  ad  sonorum  congruentiam  aptata  inter- 
cedit  altera  quaedam  differentia.  Alii  enim  sola  principalium  sonorum 
congruentia  (quam  vocant  alliterationem)  observata,  ut  Germani,  in 
sententiis  poeticis  vel  versiculis  binas  vel  temas  voces  constituerunt 
eadem  consona  inchoatas  vel  vocalibus  (quae  onmes  inter  se  concordant). 
Alii  congruentiam  sonorum  non  solum  in  principio  vocum,  sed  etiam  in 
extremis  vocibus  sectati  sunt  atque  in  mediis  ipsis,  quem  ornatum  iam  vetusta 
habent  et  Hibernorum  et  Cambrorum  carmina,  Quamquam  minor  in 
mediis  vocibus  esse  potest  sonorum  congruentia  quam  in  extremis,  ubi 
poetae  Hiberni  et  Cambri  binas  vel  plures  voces  non  eadem  tantum  con- 
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sona,  sed  eadem  syllaba  terminare  solent.  Pleniore  hac  consonantia, 
eadem  vocali  eademque  consona  terminali  binanim  vel  plurimn  vocum 
in  eodem  versu  vel  in  compluribus  positarum,  iam  Cambri  veteres  utun- 
tur,  eademque  uti  solent  Hiberni,  etsi  vocalium  varietatem  concedunt, 
ut  concordent  inter  se  -tis,  -is,  -es,  vel  -im,  -am,  -em  finales,  eodem  mode, 
quo  concordant  principales  vocales  diversae.  Quae  congruentia  con- 
sonanmi  solarum  maiorem  vetustatem  redolfet  et  habenda  est  primitiva 
forma,  postea  demum  ad  plenam  consonantiam  finalem  provecta,  quam 
cultam  potissimum  a  gentibus  recentioribus  Europae  dicunt  rtmam. 

Apropos  of  the  word  rtmanty  Zeuss  (much  expanded  by  Ebel)  takes 
occasion  in  a  footnote  to  indicate  his  doubt  as  to  the  derivation  from 
/iw^/x^s:  E  gr.  /iw?Ai6s,  rhythmus,  nomen  ducunt.  Quae  vox  quamquam 
longe  aliam  principio  rem  significavit,  postea  tamen  in  ilium  usiun  aber- 
rayit,  qui  per  medium  aevum  viguit,  ut  rhythmicae  compositioni,  quo 
nomine  notabantur  versus  celtica%  structurae,  certi  syllabarum  numeri 
cum  consonantia,  opponeretur  metrica,  qua  antiquorum  metra  imitaban- 
tur.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Keltic  rhythm  was  called 
rhythmus  to  distinguish  it  from 'Latin  quantitative  verse  or  meirutn, 
precisely  as  the  old  Latin  numerus  came  under  hellenizing  auspices  to  be 
called  rhythmus  to  distinguish  it  from  metrum.  The  latinized  Kelt  has 
thus  inherited  from  the  Roman  his  hellenized  nomenclature,  and  Keltic 
rim  like  Latin  numerus  came  to  be  assigned  without  appropriateness  to 
the  hellenized  verse-beat.  We  have  no  Keltic  grammatical  tradition 
corresponding  relatively  to  our  Latin  Varronian  tradition,  else  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  Keltic  pendant  rhythmus  qui  celtice  '  rim*  vacatur  to  our 
Varronian  tradition  rhythmus  qui  latine  'numerus'  vacatur.  Instead, 
however,  we  have  the  old  word  sailing  under  new  colors  throughout 
European  speech,  as  silent  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  prehistoric  equa- 
tion: 

Italic  numerus  =  Keltic  rim  =*  stress-counting,  iemporum  dinumer- 
atio,  pairing-off  of  stresses,  not  syllable-counting,  syllabarum  enumeration 

Hence  we  find  ourselves  quite  at  home  when  we  come  to  look  into 
Keltic  distinctions  between  rhythmica  compositio  and  metrica  compo- 
sitio:  Cuius  consuetudinis  exemplum  praebet  diaconi  Lul  epistola,  quarta 
inter  Bonifacianas  ed.  Serar.:  "Obsecro,  ut  mihi  Aldhelmi  episcopi 
aliqua  opuscula  seu  prosarum  seu  tnetrorum  aut  rhythmicorum  dirigere 
digneris  ad  consolationem  peregrinationis  meae  et  ob  memoriam  ipsius 
beati  antistitis."  Here,  as  throughout  our*[talic  tradition,  we  have  the 
familiar  distinction   between   rhythmus  =  modulatio  sine  ratione  and 
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metrum  =  modulatio  cum  raiione.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Ebel's 
citations  {Gram.  Celt.  935,  footnote)  from  the  Irish  glossaries  (0*Davo- 
ren's  Glossary,  Three  Irish  Glossaries,  London  1862):  Quibuscum  haec 
comparanda  sunt  ex  O'Dav.  glossario:  Metuir.  i.  comardugh  in  danft. 
ut  est:  amail  rongab  rithim  arradh  metuir.  i.  amail  rogab  rithim,  i  fil 
binnis  cen  certus,  arradh  metuir.  i.  binnis  7  certus,  uair  bid  binnis  co 
certus  isin  metar  7  binnis  cen  certus  isin  rithim  (Metrum,  i.e.  the  artistic 
making  of  verse,  as  illustrated  for  example  in  the  phrase:  amail  rongab 
rithim  arradh  metuir,  i.e.,  *as  is  rhythmus,'  in  which  there  is  the  right 
ring  without  quantity,  'compared  with  meter,'  i.e.  the  right  ring  and 
quantity,  because  there  is  the  right  ring  with  quantity  in  metrum,  and  the 
right  ring  without  quantity  in  rhythmus).  In  like  manner,  imder  Arrath: 
Arrath.  i.  af arradh.  ut  est:  amail  rogabh  rithim  arrath  metuir.  i.  isamh- 
laid  atait  na  baird  arrath  na  filed,  i.  isamlaid  atait  na  baird  cintomus 
acu  ifarrad  na  filed  (Arrath,  i.e.  in  comparison,  as  for  example:  amail 
rogabh  rithim  arrath  metuir,  i.e.,  so  are  the  bardi  compared  with  the 
poetae  docti,  i.e.  so  are  the  hardi  without  quantity  in  their  verse  compared 
to  the  poetae  docti). 

It  is  evident  that  this  right  ring  without  quantity  means,  not  an  arti- 
ficially imposed  verse-beat,  but  the-  natural  rhythm  of  the  bard's  words 
with  no  quantitative  rule.  Where  quantity  is  introduced,  we  have  the 
modulatio  cum  numero  or  metrum.  But  the  bard  may  so  modulate  his 
tripudic  rhythmus  as  to  give  at  the  same  time  the  rhythm  of  the  alter- 
nating quantitative  thesis,  without  however  any  regard  for  the  quantity 
of  this  rh)rthmical  thesis:  this  is  rhythmus  doctus,  or  tripudic  rhythm  so 
modulated  as  to  suggust  the  quantitative  thesis.  Such  modulation  will 
invariably  be  characterized  by  more  or  less  of  quantity  because  of  the 
frequent  quantitative  implication  of  the  tripudic  accent.  Finally,  we 
find  in  the  by-ways  of  verse  examples  of  pure  tripudic  rhythm  in  which 
the  author  affects  the  learned  modulation  only  sporadically,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  close  of  the  line,  and  accompanied  by  assonance  or  rhyme. 
This  hybrid  modulation  is  well  illustrated  in  St.  Augustine's  Psalmus 
contra  partem  Donati  (Petschenig,  p.  3) ; 

V.  i:  Omnes  qui  gaudetis   de  pace  modo  verum  iudicate 
A-  G  -  A     A  -  A-QI  A- A-GII    A-G   A^-G   |  a'^O-A-G 

HH  H  HHHHH 

Pure  biaccentual  modulation  (tripudic)  in  the  first  dimeter,  unoaccentual 
(trochaic)  in  the  second.     So  frequently  in  Irish  connections: 


Ibid.  154, 
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Marcellus,  De  Med.  171, 

TerTam  itneo  herbaw  leeo. 
Prosit  ad  quod  te  colligo. 

Ibid.  71, 

Nee  parit  mula 
Nee  lapis  fert  /anam 
Nee  huie  morbo  caput  crescat 
Sicreverit  tdibescat. 

Pastores  te  invtnerunt 
Sine  roBXiihus  coWtgerum 
Sine  foco  coxerunl 
SiHe  dentibus  comederun 

Spartianus,  Hadrian.  16, 

Ego  nolo  Caesar  esse 
Amhnlare  per  Britannos 
SaltUare  per  Germanos 
Scythicas  paiti  prxiinas. 

Ego  nolo  Florus  esse 
Amhulare  per  tahtrnas 
Lati/are  per  popinas 
Culiee^  ^ati  rotundos. 

Animula  vsigula  hlajidula 
Hospes  comesque  corporis 
Quae  nune  abibis  in  loea 
PalliJu/a  rigi^a  nudula 
Nee  ut  sole^  dabi^  ioeo5. 


Ibid.  25, 


Livius  Andronieus  5, 

Argenteo  polubro  aLXxreo  eclutro. 
V.  11:  Ibidemque  vir  summus  3idpnmus  Patroel«j, 
Naevius,  Bellum  Punicum  i, 

Novem  lovis  concoxdts  filiae  soxoits. 


V. 

2,3-* 

V. 

5: 

V. 

7,2: 

V. 

7  bis. 

V. 

9,  2: 

V. 

26: 
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Immoiiabat  auream  victimam  pulchraw. 

Ferunt  pulchro5  cratera^  auream  leputa^. 

i?egis  fratrew  Neptunuw  regnatorem  marum, 

Patrew  suum  ^uprewuw  optumum  appeWsiL 

Bicorpores  gigantes  magnique  Atlantes 

Kicissatiw  voM  wctoria/w  .    .    . 

Epigramma  Naevii: 

Immortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere 
Flerent  divae  Camena<?  Nae\\um  poetaw. 
I/aque  pos/quam  es/  Orchi  /radiAis  //resauro 
Obliti  sunt  Romae  /oquier  lingua  Lsitina. 

This  jingle  of  alliteration  and  assonance  is  often  conspicuous  in  the 
prayers  and  formulae  of  the  Iguvinian  Tables: 

VI  A.  2  Stiplo  aseriaia  parfa  dersua,  curnaco  dersua,  peico  mersto, 
peica  tnerstay  mersta  auuei,  mersta  angla  esona 

VI  A.  4  Ef  aserio  parfa  dtrsua,  curnaco  der^wa,  peico  mersto,  peica 
mersta,  mersta  aueif,  merstaf  anglaf  esona,  mehe,  tote  lioueine,  esmei  stah- 
mei  stahmeitei. 

VI  B.  57     Serfe  Martie,  Prestota  Serfia  Serfer  M artier,  Tursa.  Serfia 

Serfer  M artier,  tot&m  Tarsinatem,  /rifo  Tarsinatem,  Tnscom  Naharcow 
labus^ow  nome,  totar  Tarsinater,  trifor  Tarsinater,   Tuscer  Nahaxctr 

labuscer  nomner  neri  sihitu  ansihitu,  iouie  hostatu  anhostatu  Airsi/w 
titvoitu,  hondu  koltu,  nincti^  nepiti^,  ^oniti^  ^auiti^,  preplotatu  premlatu. 

The  phenomena  of  alliteration,  assonance,  and  rh)ane  are  indigenous 
to  tripudic  rhythm  because  of  its  plural-stress  character,  and  the  latinized 
Kelt  found  himself  quite  at  home  with  the  accentual  and  rhythmic 
characteristics  of  his  adopted  speech.  So  Zeuss  had  not  reached  the 
heart  of  the  matter  with  his  masterly  demonstration  of  the  ornamental 
kinship  between  Keltic  verse  and  Christian  hymnology,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  vital  question  he  succumbed  like  many  another  to  the  temp- 
tations of  the  honest-seeming  ictus,  the  pollex  honestus  of  Caesius- 
Bassus-fame:  Zeuss-Ebel,  Grammatica  Celtica  937  f.  Quaeritur,  an 
syllabae  acutae  et  gravatae  in  versiculis  alternaverint  e  certa  lege. 
Ut  ex  hemistichio  septenarum  syllabarum  frequentissimo  diversa  col- 
locatione  accentus  enucleari  possunt  rhythmica  schemata  duo  alterum 
quasi  trochaicum: 
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quasi  iambicum  alterum: 


\^  j^\^  ^\^  ^\u 


At  nee  in  hoc  versiculo  vel  hemistichio  nee  in  aliis  plurium  aut  pauciorum 
syllabarum  eundem  semper  rhythmum  observasse  videntur  hibemi 
eerte  poetae,  altemasse  potius  inter  hirnc  vel  ilium  magis  minusve  ex 
arbitrio.  Tametsi  enim  prius  sehema  eonspieuimi  est  in  carminibus 
Mediolanensis  codieis  plerumque,  in  earmine  de  passione  Christi  eornico 
semper,  alterum  in  Benedietione  Hiberniae;  tamen  altematio  inter 
utrumque  negari  vix  potest  in  aliis  ut  in  Fiaeei  Hyiimo  in  S.  Patricixun 
primi  statim  versus  prius  hemistiehium  secundum  prius  sehema  legi 
debet,  ne  aeuantur  syllabae  aliquot  formativae: 

/  /  /  / 

Genair  Patraiee  inNemthur. 

Alterum  autem  non  potest  nisi  secundum  posterius  legi,  quia  acutis 
syllabis  principalibus,  gravatis  formativis,  prodit  in  hime  modum: 

ised  adfet  iscelaib. 

Nothing  could  exhibit  in  a  more  lurid  light  the  bane  of  this  ictus-metric. 
Here  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem  stands  a  verse,  which  if  it  were 
intended  to  reveal  the  answer  to  the  query,  an  syllabae  acutae  ei  gravaiae 
in  versiculis  alUrnaverint  e  certa  lege,  could  not  have  been  more  transpar- 
ently constructed,  since  in  both  hemistichs  the  last  word-group  is  the 
preposition  'in'  followed  by  a  dissyllable.  Consequently  in  each  case 
we  must  have: 

A-G  A-G I A-A-G 


For  why  should  a  Greek  oxytone  accent  be  posited  for  Keltic  any  more 
than  for  Latin?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  the  Latin  accent,  and 
remember  that  inNemthur  and  iscelaib  are  compoimds  of  the  preposition 
and  its  case,  then  every  verse-foot  and  every  stress  is  revealed  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  total  line,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  repetition 
itself  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  verse  as  distich: 


Genair  Patraiee  inNemthur   ised  adfet  iscelaib, 

/  /  //  /        /         /  / 

A-G      A-G    lA- A  -  Gil  A-G   A-G' I  A-A-G 
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That  Zeuss  attached  no  very  serious  importance  to  his  conclusions 
anent  the  rhythmical  ictus  is  clear  from  the  sequel:  First  Edition,  p. 
915.  An  germanicus  proferendi  modus  concedetur  in  hoc  hibemico 
versu  frequentiore  ceteris  et  aequali  fere  germanico  solito  versui,  ita  ut 
sint  in  quovis  membro  duae  tantum  syllabae  accentus  praedominantis? 
Et  ut  possit  pronuntiari: 

Genair  pdtraic  i  n^mthur  ||  ished  adf6t  isc61aib 

Debet  addi  his,  animadverti  interdum  duas  syllabas  minoris  accentus, 
e.  gr.  articulum  vel  particulam  duarum  syllabarum,  vel  etiam  nomina 
vocalis  brevis  radicalis,  positas  loco  imius  syllabae  minoris  accentus, 
ut  voces  dona  J  acusjfiru  in  his  Benedictionis  Hibemiae  locis: 

abr^o  6ir  dona  d6seb. 

acus  blth  benn&ch  firu  muman. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  what  Zeuss  has  observed  here  is  in  reality 
the  substitution  of  the  bisyllabic  stress  for  the  unpsyllabic: 

•       •'.     •    .     I      •    .     ||»        •   .      »        •    I     •    . 
A  brigit  an6eb  challech  a  br£o   6ir  dona  d6seb 
A  -  A-G  A-G   I    A-G   ||A  -  A-G    A  -  A   |    A-G 

•   .     •  .  I  •      •  .  II  •    .     •.!••. 

Tricha  bifadan  genchr^dem  bennach  ^renn  darm^se. 
A-G     A-G  I  A  -  A-G  II  A-G     A-G   j  A -A-G 

•     .       •     .    |»      •      .  II    •     .        •     .1     •       •      . 
Bennach  6renn  in  cechdu  bennach  ultu  es  conachtu. 
A-G     A-G  lA-A-Gll  A-G      A-Gl     A-A-G 


•      .        •      .  I  •      •      .   II   •        •        •      .      I  »         •     . 
Bennach  lagniu  in  cechtan  acus  bith  bennach  firu  muman. 

A-G      A- G|A-A-G  II  A  -  A      A-G     |  A  -   A-G 

On  the  other  hand,  Zeuss  is  explicit  in  his  statement  that  the  Keltic 
bard  is  not  bound  by  any  principle  of  mere  syllable-counting:  Gram, 
Cdfif  p.  937  Hemistichia  singula  certmn  syllabarum  numerum  conti- 
nent, ut  septenarum  vel  octonarum,  vel  pauciorum  vel  plurium,  nee 
tamen  necesse  est  idem  numerus  syllabarum  sit  in  utroque  hemistichio 
nee  in  singulis  versibus  eiusdem  carminis.  Numerum  tam  syllabarum, 
quae  hemistichiis,  quam  versuum,  qui  strophis  continentur,  ex  arbitrio 
constituit  poeta,  nisi  mavult  carmen  sine  certo  versuum  numero  com- 
ponere.    Quamquam  ^requentius  ceteris  stropharum  generibus  est  dis- 
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tichon  vetustiore  scriptione  vel  stropha  quatemorum  versuum  recen- 
tiore,  frequentior  ceteris  syllabarum  numeris  septenarius  in  hemistichiis 
vel  versiculis. 

The  situation  is  the  same  in  Latin,  where  our  typical  dimeter  has  the 
form: 

Enos  Las^s  iuvate  =  7  syllables 

A-AG    A-AG  I  A-A-G        =  7  stresses 

I  till 

Virum  mi  hi    Camena  =  7  syllables 
A-AG     A-AG  I    A  -  A  -  G  =  7  stresses    • 

I  II  I  I 

Arma  virumque  cano      =7  syllables 
A  -  G   A-A   -   G  I  A-AG    =  7  stresses 

The  regulative  principle  in  Italico-Keltic  rhythm  is  stress-counting,  not 
syllable-counting.  The  former  is  a  fundamental  necessity,  the  latter  an 
incidental  ornament,  which  is  found  associated  also  with  Indian  and 
Lesbian  quantitative  rhythm,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  with  Italico- 
Keltic  and  Romanic  accentual  rhythm,  on  the  other.  The  genuine 
tripudic  tradition  was  obscured  in  Latin  theory,  when  numerus  came  to 
be  used  for  Greek  rhythm  in  Latin,  precisely  as  when  at  a  later  time 
in  Keltic  theory  rtm  came  to  mean  Greek  rhythm  in  Keltic;  cf.  Zeuss, 
Gram,  Cell^,  Vol.  II,  p.  1133  Vocis  celticae  rtm  (numerus)  facilis  certe 
fuit  commixtio  cum  graeca  /iu^/i6$,  quae  quamvis  fuit  diversa  a  voce 
&pi0/i6s,  tamen  latina  voce  numerus  etiam  reddebatur,  et  facilis  deinceps 
etiam  translatio  a  significatione  structurae  poeticae  ad  significationem 
omatus  eiusdem  structurae.  Thus  history  repeats  itself  as  truly  in  the 
words  as  in  the  works  of  man:  the  evolution  of  numerus  from  its  original 
meaning  of  the  rhythm  of  tripudic  stress-count  to  its  hellenized  meaning 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  quantitative  thesis  is  precisely  repeated  in  the  evo- 
lution of  rim  from  the  same  original  meaning  to  that  of  an  attribute  or 
equivalent  of  the  new  Latinized  rhythm  of  ictus. 

We  have  observed  how  Zeuss  ventured  an  innocent  guess  or  two  at 
Keltic  rhythm  on  the  basis  of  this  Latin-born  rhythm  of  ictus,  without 
however  for  a  moment  allowing  the  pollex  honestus  of  ictus  to  violate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  powerful  Keltic  accent.    Hence  his  conclusion: 

III  I 

Genair  Patraicc  inNemthur. 
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Not  so  however  Heinrich  Zimmer  (Keltische  Studien  II.  162),  who  con- 
stantly violates  his  accent  for  the  sake  of  his  ictus,  and  so  postulates  for 
all  Keltic  verse  the  hideous  monotony: 

I  II  III 

Genair  patraicc  innemthur  ||  ised  atfet  hiscelaib. 

Zimmer's  whole  accentual  theory  seems  to  have  been  constructed  upon 
the  petitio  principii  of  his  rhythm  of  ictus.  Thus  the  accentual  and 
rhythmic  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  imto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation. 

§  16.  The  Italico-Keltic  Dimeter  and  Christian  Hynmology. — We 
owe  it  to  Caspar  Zeuss  to  have  first  divined  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  rhythm  of  the  Christian  hymns  and  the  native  rhythm  of  the  Kelts 
of  Gaul.  Let  us  quote  liis  own  confident  words  in  the  first  edition,  rather 
than  EbePs  conker e  licet:  Gram.  Celt,  II.  915  f.  Apud  Hibernos  vetustos 
et  Cambros  constru^tio  poeticae  orationis,  ratione  non  habita  quorundam 
quae  sunt  propria  his  vel  illis,  in  genere  est  eadem.  Facile  inde  statui 
poterit,  cum  morum  priscorum  semper  tenacissimi  fuerint  celtici  populi, 
etiam  apud  veteres  Druidas  et  Bardos  gallicos  carminum  construc- 
tionem  non  fuisse  diversam.  Horum  quidem  omnino  nihil  superest;  sed 
non  nimium  audere  mihi  videbor,  si  affirmavero,  iam  prima  religionis 
christianae  aetate  in  Gallia  eam  gallicam  carminum  formam  in  carmina 
Christiana  translatam  esse.  Ut  heroum  bellatorum  fortiter  acta  cele- 
brabantur  a  Bardis  Gallorum,  vel  caerimoniae  a  Druidis,  celebrantur 
religionis  christianae  mysteria  vel  heroum  christianorum,  quos  martyres 
dicebant,  fortitudo  hymnis  eius  formae  assonantis. 

We  are  therefore  but  taking  the  final  step,  when  we  show  that  not  only 
is  modern  assonance  and  rhyme  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  native 
Italico-Keltic  idiom  of  verse,  but  modern  rhythm  itself  is  the  immediate 
offspring  of  the  wedding  of  the  Greek  verse-beat  with  the  Italico-Keltic 
tripudic  dimeter,  the  result  of  which  was  to  substitute  a  thoroughgoing 
unoccentual  modulation  of  the  tripudium  in  place  of  the  old  biaccentual 
refrain,  without  changing  the  fundamental  character  of  tripudic  rhythm, 
which  remained  as  before  a  rhythm  of  contrasted  stress.  Thus  the  Chris- 
tian h)anns  of  Gaul  represent  in  their  rhythm  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudic 
dimeter  modulated  to  the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  thesis.  If  we  resolutely 
look  behind  the  fraud  of  the  Latin  ictus,  they  will  reveal  to  us  the  very 
form  and  feature  of  the  lost  Keltic  poetry  of  Gaul,  with  its  tripudic 
drumbeat  and  its  rich  symphonies  of  assonance  and  rhyme.     We  have 
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therefore  to  analyze  the  first  blast  of  this  Gallic  music  in  St.  Ambrose 
and  thus  to  rediscover  the  lost  Keltic  Saturnian  of  Gaul,  which  we  shall 
find  to  consist  of  two  tripudic  dimeters,  each  of  the  general  type: 

•  .  •  .  I  •  •  . 
Enos  Lases  iuvate 
A-AG    A-AG  I   A-A-G 

G^nair  Patraicc  inNemthur, 
A-G     A-G     lA-A  -  G 

admitting  any  possible  variety  that  maintains  the  two  pairs  of  stress- 
contrasts  intact: 

A-A-G  A-G  I  A-G 

A-G  A-A-G  I  A-G 
&c.,  &c. 

§  17.  .  The  Gallic  Saturnian  of  St.  Ambrose. — We  begin  with  the  ear- 
liest definitely  mentioned  Latin  Christian  h)mMi,  St.  Ambrose's  Deus 
Creator: 

Distich  i: 

»    •  •  •    .     |»         .    II     •   •     •       •     .  I    •        . 

a.  Deus    creator  omnium II Polique  rector  vestiens 

A-AG      A-A-G   lA-O-G  jj    A-A-G    A-G|  A-O-G 

H  HHH  H  H  HH 

I    .      .     •    •     .  I  •         •  II      •      .  •     •   .    I       •        . 

b.  Diem    decoro  lumine ||  Noctem  soporis  gratia. 

s 
A-AG      A-A-Gl  A-O-GII    A-G      A-A-G  |     A-O-G 

H  HHH  C  H  HH 

The  iambic  dress  is  merely  chosen  because  it  fits  more  closely  to  the  tri- 
pudic framework.  The  procatalectic  expansion  in  the  odd  places  sub- 
serves the  iambic  ictus,  which  in  the  even  places  is  precisely  reproduced 
by  acatalexis  (A-O-G)  in  place  of  the  regular  tripudic  procatalexis  (A-A-G) 
or  paracatalexis  (A-G).  But  the  tripudic  instinct  will  occasionally  over- 
ride the  foreign  thesis: 

Distich  2: 

I  I    I        I  t         I 

Artus  solutos  u',  quies:  In  the  first  and  last  iambus. 

s 
A-G     A-A-G  I A  -  A-AG 


s 

C  H  H  H 
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Distich  3: 

•   .     •    .    |»     • 
Voti  re  OS    ut  adiuves 
s 
A-G   A-AG|A-A-0-G 

8 

•  c 


:  In  the  first  and  second  iambus. 


H 


H        H 


In  the  third  and  fourth  iambus. 


Distich  4: 

•      •  .    .  I  •      .    •      . 
Te  diligat  castusumor 

s 

A-A-O-Gl  A-G  A-AG 

s 
H      H  C  H 


Hjonn  Aeterne  Rerum: 

♦     •      .  I»     •   .         •   .       . 
3 :         Hoc  OTnnis  errorum  chorus  :  In  the  third  and  fourth. 

s 
A-A.G|A-A-G     A-AG 

H  H        C  H 


It  is  clear  that  the  stressless  tone  (O)  may  readily  slip  in  to  substitute  a 
subordinate  tripudic  stress,  and  so  maintain  the  requisite  number  of 
syllables  to  fill  out  the  iambic  tetrapody.  In  this  way  the  total  number 
of  stresses  may  vary  while  the  number  of  syllables  remains  constant. 
Hence  arose  the  error  of  the  syllable-counting  theory,  which  mistakes 
the  mere  incident  or  the  mere  ornament  for  the  reality  itself.  In  reality 
the  number  of  fundamental  stresses  never  varies  in  the  Italico-Keltic 
dimeter,  whereas  the  number  of  syllables  is  quite  indifferent  except  as 
an  ornamental  detail.  Every  tripudium  involves  fimdamentally  two 
contrasted  stresses:  therefore  every  dimeter  involves  four,  and  every 
Satumian  eight  fundamental  stresses.  It  is  ouf  of  this  fimdamental 
fixity  in  the  number  of  stress-contrasts  that  all  ornamental  syllable- 
counting  derives  its  raison  d'ilre. 

A  clear  imderstanding  of  the  principle  of  stress-contrast  is  therefore 
fundamental  to  all  imderstanding  of  tripudic  theory  and  practice.  More- 
over we  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  that  either  thesis  or  arsis  or  both 
may  be  doubled  or  evea  tripled  without  impairing  the  fundamental  dual- 
ity of  the  tripudic  stress.  Let  us  illustrate  these  primary  principles  of 
tripudic  doctrine:  in  the  original  tripudic  foot, 
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I  I    •    • 

Triumpe  :  Procatalectic  Tripudium, 
A-A-  G 

the  rhythm  may  be  construed  either  as  double  thesis  (A-A)  and  single 
arsis  (G)  or  as  single  thesis  (A)  and  double  arsis  (A-G).  Again,  in  the 
expanded  tripudic  foot, 

Neve  luem  :  Paracatalectic Expansion, 
A-G  A-AG 

the  rhythm  is  that  of  double  thesis  (A-G)  and  double  arsis  (A-AG).  In 
the  expanded  tripudic  foot, 

Anna  v  i  r  u  m  q  u  e  :  Procatalectic  Expansion, 
A-G  A-A  -  G 

we  havft  double  thesis  (A-G)  and  triple  arsis  (A- A-G),  and  in 

Qui  apicem  insigne 
A-A-G    A-A-G 
or  in 

Onmes  qui  gaudetis 
A  -  G-   A     A-A-G 


:  Double  Procatalexis, 


we  have  the  limit  of  expansion  of  the  single  foot,  namely,  the  triple  thesis 

and  the  triple  arsis. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  direction  of  contraction,  in  the  single  tripudic 

foot  in  the  first  line  of  the  Aeneid, 

I 

cano  :  Paracatalectic  Tripudium, 
A-AG 

we  have  the  single  thesis  A  and  the  single  arsis  AG,  and  finally  in  the 
well-known  rhythmic  picture  of  Horace, 

•    •  .  I  '  .  II  •  •  .   •  •  .  I  • 

Parturiunt  montes  :nascetur  ridiculus  mus! 
A  -  A-G|   A-G  II    A-A-G    A-A-G  I    A 

we  have  in  the  abortive  tripudic  foot, 

I 

mus !  :  Catalectic  Tripudium, 
A 

a  merging  of  thesis  and  arsis  in  a  single  acute  stress. 
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Accordingly,  tripudic  rhythm  is  a  sort  of  one-two-three  drumbeat, 
and  hence  the  appropriateness  of  its  ancient  characterizations  in  Latin 
(numerus)  and  Keltic  (rtm).  But  the  important  point  is  that  the  number 
referred  to  is  the  number  of  stresses  (tempora)  and  not  the  number  of 
syllables,  and  that  therefore  the  syllable-coim ting  tradition  in  Keltic 
philology  becomes  like  the  quantitative  tradition  in  Latin  irrelevant 
and  gegenstandslos.  Syllable-counting  is  merely  an  arbitrary  refine- 
ment, like  assonance  and  rhyme:  the  only  essential  thing  in  Italico-Keltic 
and  modem  rhythm  is  stress-contrast  {temporum  dinumerare  inkrvalla) 
and  therefore  stress-coimt  (numerus). 

We  may  safely  infer  from  the  form  of  our  earliest  Christian  hymns: 


Epic-ljrric 
Distich. 


I  til  t   «  II 

•  •   I  *      II  *  *  1  * 

a.     Deus  creator  omnium  ::  Polique  rector  vestiens 

A-AG     A-A-G I  A-O-G     ||     A-A-G  A-G  |  A-O-G 


•   .        •    •    .|   •     .     .    II      •     .        •    ♦   .  I     •  ^. 
b.     Diem  decoro  lumine    ::  Noctem  sopor  is  gratia 

s 
•    A-AG    A-A-GI  A-O-G  ||     A-G      A-A-G|A-0-G 


that  it  represents  the  continuation  of  the  universal  lyric  and  epic  distich 
of  the  Keltic  race,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Satumian  verses: 


Epic-lyric 
Distich. 


G^nair  Patraicc  inNemthur  ::  ised  adfet  hi  scelaib 
A-G     A  -  G  |A  -  A  -  G  II  A-G   A  -  G  I  A  -  A-G 


.1   •   . 


I    I 


Macc^  se  mblfadnae  d^ac  ::  intan  dobreth  fo  deraib. 
A-G    A    -    A -G|  A-G  II A-G     A-G    |A-A-G 


The  sole  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Christian  hymn  cited 
the  tripudic  word-feet  have  been  readjusted  to  suggest  the  monothetic 
flow  of  Greek  verse,  as  follows: 

Put  inNemthur  in  place  of  Patraicc  and  we  have  the  iambic  suggestion : 

•    .  •  •     . 

Deus  creator. 
A-AG      A-A-G 


Then  make  Patraicc  into  an  acatalectic  foot  instead  of  a  paracatalectic 
by  letting  in  a  toneless  syllable  to  fill  out  the  tetrapody  and  we  have: 
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Deus  creator  omnium 
A-AG     A-A-G   I  A-O-G 


The  result  is  a  tripudic  dimeter  with  .the  suggested  flow  of  an  iambic 
tetrapody  acatalectic. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  ictus-theory  of  Latin  and  Keltic  verse  is  a 
hollow  sham,  and  that  the  tripudic  theory  alone  is  its  law.  The  only 
possible  guarantee  that  the  poet  in  any  given  case  had  any  thought  of 
a  hellenizing  ictus  is  thoroughgoing  quantitative  structure,  and  even 
where  we  find  quantity  we  must  never  forget  the  Venerable  Bede's  cau- 
tion: Keil  VII.  258  Plerxmique  tamen  casu  quodam  invenies  etiam  ratio- 
nem  in  rhythmo,  non  artifici  moderatione  servata,  sed  sono  et  ipsa  modu- 
latione  dlicente,  quem  vulgares  poetae  necesse  est  rustice,  docti  fadant 
docte.  Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  poet  writes  rhythmus  he  will  of 
necessity  do  so  rt^slice,  that  is  with  the  simple  dithetic  modulation, 
depending  upon  the  artificial  icit^s  to  maintain  the  monothetic  eflFect  of 
Greek  rhythm;  but  when  the  scholarly  poet  writes  rhythmus  he  will 
naturally  do  so  docte,  that  is  with  the  monothetic  mq|dulation  so  as  to 
suggest  the  quantitative  thesis  of  Greek  verse,  and  when  he  does  so  the 
quantitative  implication  of  the  Latin  accent  will  often  involve  quantity 
without  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  Quomodo  et  ad- 
instar  iambici  metri  pulcherrime  factus  est  hymnus  ille  pmeclarus, 


Rex  aeterne  domine, 
A-A   A-Gl     A-G 


«  « 


Rerum  creator  omnium, 
A-G        A-A-G  lA-O-G 


I    I 


.1  • 


Qui  eras  ante  saecula 
A-A-AGA-Gl   A-O-G 


Rhythmus  doctus 

with 

accidental  quantities. 


Semper  cum  patre  filius, 
A-  G    A  .  A-GIA-O-G 

et  alii  Ambrosiani  non  pauci.  item  ad  formam  metri  trochaid  canunt 
hymnum  de  die  iudicii  per  alphabetum. 
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Apparebit  repentina 
A-O-A-Gl    A  -  A-G 


Dies  magna  domini, 
A-AGA-GI      A-G 

•    •        »    .1     •        •     . 
Fur  obscura  velut  nocte 
A- A      A-G  I    A  -  A-G 


Rhythmus  doctus 

with 

accidental  quantities. 


Improvises  occupans. 
A-0-A-GlA-O-G 

Accordingly,  whereas  the  rhythmus  rusticus  is  susceptible  of  only  the 
free  tripudic  bithetic  modulation,  the  rhythmics  doctus  is  twt  only  the 
genuine  old  fashion  tripudic  rhythm  but  suggests  also  by  reason  of  its 
monothetic  modulation  the  hellenizing  ictus  of  classic  Latin  verse.  It 
is  therefore  clegir  that  where  we  find  neither  quantity  nor  monothetic 
modulation  it  is  a  sheer  artificial  sham  to  claim  or  assume  the  ictus 
doctus,  which  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  fiction  of  Caesius  Bassus  and  hel- 
lenizing cliquism.  Consequently,  when  we  attack  such  phenomena  as 
those  of  St.»  Augustine's  Abecedarius: 


•      .        •      •      •    .  I   •     •    .  II     •    .     •   •     I   •         •    . 
Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace  modo  verum  indicate, 

A-G  -  A^  A-A^G|  A-a'^GII    A-G   A^'-G   |  a'^-0-a'^G 

H  HH  HHHHH 

we  must  put  far  away  the  sophistries  of  Wilhelm  Meyer  and  hellenizing 
metric,  and  first  listen  to  St.  Augustine  himself:  Retractiones  I.  18  (20) 
Volens  etiam  causam  Donatistarum  ad  ipsius  humUUmi  vulgi  et  omnino 
imperitorum  atque  idiotarum  notitiam  pervenire  et  eorum,  quantum  fieri 
per  nos  posset,  inhaerere  memoriae,  psalmum,  qui  eis  cantaretur,  per 
latinas  litteras  feci,  sed  usque  ad  U  litteram,  quales  abecedarias  appel- 
lant, tres  vero  ultimas  omisi,  sed  pro  eis  novissimum  quasi  epilogum 
adiunxi,  tamquam  eos  mater  adloqueretur  ecclesia.  ypopsalma  etiam, 
quod  respondetur,  et  prooemium  causae,  quod  voluimus  ut  cantaretur, 
non  sxmt  in  ordine  litterarum;  earum  quippe  ordo  incipit  post  prooe- 
mium. ideo  autem  non  aliquo  carminis  genere  id  fieri  volui,  ne  me  necessi- 
tas  metrica  ad  aligua  verba,  quae  mdgo  minus  sint  usitata,  compelleret. 
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Iste  psalmus  sic  incipit:  Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace,  modo  verum  iudi- 
caUj  quod  eius  ypopsalma  est. 

We  have  here  everywhere  a  free  tripudic  rhythm,  in  which  the  author 
affects  for  the  most  part  the  monothetic  modulation  so  as  to  give  it  as 
much  of  a  classic  jingle  as  the  vulgar  ear  would  appreciate,  but  does  not 
hesitate  to  drop  into  the  bithetic  modulation,  even  within  the  limits  of 
one  and  the  same  line.  None  but  the  hellenizing  pragmatist  and  icto- 
maniac  will  patiently  attempt  to  carry  through  his  trochaic  ictus  doctus. 
Consequently  the  syllable-coimting  tendency  is  merely  the  native  Italico- 
Keltic  ornament  growing  as  we  have  shown  out  of  the  stress-coimting 
principle  of  tripudic  rhythm,  and  in  no  sense  an  invariable  and  rigid 
requirement,  as  is  apparent  from  verses  17,  25,  109,  244,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  verses  90, 135, 175, 183, 198,  205,  on  the  other. 

Throughout  the  entire  poem  the  Keltic  distich  of  the  form: 


I    « 


I    « 


a.  Deus  creator   omnium  ::Polique   rector   vestiens 
A-AG     A-A-G   lA-O-G    ||    A-A-G    A.G|A-0-G 


Satumian 
distich  in 

Gaul.  ,    ^         •    •    .|  •    ^   .11      ♦     .       ♦     ♦    .  I     • 

b.  Diem   decoro  lumine  ::  Noctem  soporis  gratia. 

A-AG    A-A-Gl  A^O-G  II     A-G      A-A-G  |    A^O-G 

•  .       •     :    !•     •      .!!•.♦.  I  •      •  . 

a.  G^nair  Patraicc  inNemthur  : :  i s e d  adfet  hi  sc^Iaib 
Saturman  ^.q      ^.q    |A  -  A  -   G  ||  A-G    A-GlA-A-G 
distich  in   < 

Ireland.  ^  »         »       .   j    •  .     ||  •    .        »     .     |  •     •    . 

b.  Maccan  se  mbliadnae  d^ac::intan  dobreth  fo  deraib. 
A-G    A   -   A- G|  A-G  ||A-G     A-G   |  A- A-G 

is  everywhere  apparent: 


Saturnian 
distich  in 
Africa. 


I      « 


I      I 


I 


I 


• 


• 


a.  Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pac^::modo    verum  indicate. 
A  -  G  -  A   A- A-G|  A- A^GJI   a'^AG  A^'-G  j  a'^O-A-G 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H        H 


»     •    .       •     .   I      •  •    . 

b.  Audite  fratres  quod  dico 
/      s  s  / 

A-A-G    A-G  I     A-A-G 


et  mihi  irasci  nolite. 

/  /       s  / 

A- A    A-A-G  I  A-A-C 


H 


s 
C 


s 
C 


H 


H 


H 


s 
C 


H 
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(No  dipody  with  more  than  one  artificial  ictus,  as  with  Livius  Androni- 
cus  and  the  rest.) 

Consequently  all  corrections  of  the  text  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform 
number  of  syllables  in  the  line  and  a  imiform  number  of  lines  in  the 
strophe  are  methodically  erroneous.  Thus  strophe  C  with  eleven  verses 
requires  one  more  to  fill  out  an  incomplete  distich:  this  verse  is  indicated 
by  the  interrupted  sense  between  verses  35  and  36.  Strophe  Q,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  ten  verses  gives  five  complete  distichs:  nothing  necessi- 
tates the  conjecture  of  a  lost  couple,  since  no  law  requires  a  rigidly  uni- 
form number  of  such  distichs  in  a  strophe;  cf.  Petschenig,  C.  S.  E.  L., 
Vol.  LI,  Pars  I,vPraefatio  VII. 

Finally,  the  phenomena  of  assonance  and  rh3ane-monotony,  together 
with  the  pronoimced  syllable-coimting  tendency,  are  earmarks  of  the 
Gallic  inspiration  of  diis  imique  appeal  to  the  indigenous  rhythmic 
sense  of  the  Italico-Keltic  Christian  world;  cf.  Zeuss-Ebel,  Gram.  Celt. 
940  f. 

§  18.  The  Satumian  Distich  in  Italico-Keltic  Poetry. — ^The  question 
naturally  presents  itself,  whether  this  Satumian  distich,  which  we  shall 
find  universal  throughout  the  Keltic  domain,  was  also  originally  common 
to  the  Italic  stock  and  therefore  characteristic  of  the  prehistoric  period 
of  Italico-Keltic  unity.  The  few  fragments  of  our  Italic  tradition  seem 
to  point  to  the  aflSrmative: 


Satumian 
distich  in 
Latin. 


•  .  I  •  .  II  •  .  I  •  . 

a.    Novum  vetus  vinum  bibo 
.  A- AG  I   A-AGJi  A-G    |  A-AG 


•     .1     •   •!!    •     .1    •     . 
b.    Novo    veteri  morbo  medeor. 

A-AGj   A-GII  A-G  I   A-G 


•     •     . 

a.    Hiberno  pulvere  vemo  luto 
A-A-GI  A-O-GJI  A-G|  A-G 


•     ..j  •  .11  '  ;  -I   •  • 

b.    Grandia  farra  camille  metes. 
A-O-GI  A-GJI  A-A-Gj    A-AG 


»     •.    til  '  .    I'     . 

a.     .      .      .     qui  animi  compotem  esse 

A-A-GJI  A-O-G   jA-G 
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•     .        •     .  I    •    »   .  II  •    •     .  I   •     . 
b.    Nequid  fraudis  stuprique  f  erocia  pariat 
A-G       A-G|    A-A-G||A-A-0-GrA-G 


•    •  .     I   •         •     .||»         •        .1     •    •   . 

a.  Amicum  cum  vides  obliviscere  miserias 
A- A-G  I  A  -   A-AG||A-0-A-0-G|    A-A-G 

'.!•!•  I '     '    •  !l  '    .••!*• 

b.  Inimicus  si  es  commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 

A-A-G  A-A|  A  -  A-G  II  A  -  A-AG  |A-G 


•  .     I    •    •     .11    •    •     .     I     •      •    . 

a.  Luam  Saturni  Salaciam  Neptuni 

A-AGI  A-A-GII  A-A-O-Gl    A-A-G 

•  .     I       •    •    .11    •    •    .    I       •    •    . 

b.  Horam  Quirini  Virites  Quirini. 

A-G    I       A-A-G II  A-A-G  |      A-A-G 


•  .     I     •     •    .11      •     .  I    •    •   . 

a.  Maiam  Volcani  Heriem  lunonis 

A-G   I    A-A-GII      A-G  I   A-A-G 

•  .  I      •     .  II       •         •  .  I      •     . 

b.  Moles  Martis  Nerienemque  Martis. 

A-Gj     A-GII      A-O-A    -   G|      A-G 


•  •  .  I     •    •  .  II  •    •   .   I.  •        •  . 

a.  Immortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  f  lere, 

A-  O- A-G  I    A-A-GII  A-A-AGI  A  -  A-G 

•  .         •    .  I    •     •    .  II     •      .    I    •  '    . 

b.  Flerent  divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam 

A-G      A-G  I    A-A-GII    A-O-Gl    A-A-G 


•      .      •        .     |»       •     .  II    •       .  I     •     •    . 
a.     Itaque  postquam  est  Orchi  traditus  thesauro, 
A-G    A-G   |A- A-GII  A-O-Gj    A-A-G 


•      •  .|   •         •    .  II     •  ^.     •      .  I     •    •   . 
b.     Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua*  La tina, 
A-A-GI  A    -    A-GJI    A-G  A-G|    A-A-G 


The  evidence  for  this  Italico-Keltic  Satumian  distich  becomes  conclusive 
when  we  examine  our  more  complete  epigraphic  monuments,  in  which  as 
a  rule  both  thought  and  rh)rthm  proceed  by  distichs: 
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The  Faliscan  Cooks,  Buecheler,  Cartn.  Epig.  I.  2, 

'     »  .      •    .  !•  •    .  II  •  •   .J«  »    . 

a.     Conlegium  quod  est  aciptum  aetatei  agenda!, 
A-A-G      A-G  |A-A-G  II  A-A-G|A-A-G 


•     '     •    II  •    •    •       . 
b.     Opiparum  ad  veitam  quolundam  festosque  dies. 

A-O-G    A  -  A-G  I    A-A-G  ||  A-A-G  j  A-AG 

•      •    .  !•     •     .  II'  :     •  I    '    '  ; 

a.  Quei  soueis  argutieis  opidque  Volcani 

A  -  A-AG|A  -  A-0-G||A-A  -  G  |    A-A-G 

•     •  .  I  •  •     .  II  •     I  .  •  I  !  '    • 

b.  Condecorant  saipisume  comvivia  loidosque. 

A-A-G   I  A-A-aG||  A   -  A-0-G|  A-A-G 

•  .      •    I    '    •   •     II'  '   .    •  I   •       •     ■ 

a.  Ququei  hue  dederunt  imperatoribus  sununis 

•A-G- A  I  A-A-G    llA-0-O-A-O-G  |  A  -  G 

•    ..    •    .    I  '    •      .  II   •      .'     .    I'     •     . 

b.  Utei  ses^d  lubentes  bene  iovent  optantes.  . 

A-AG  A-G  I  A-A-G  II  A  -  A-AG  |A-A-G 
The  Mummian  Inscription,  Buecheler  I.  3, 

•  .    •       /    .|«  •        -11   ,•   .    •       '.-I  '    . 

a.  Ductu  auspicio  imp  e  r  i  o  que  eius  Achaia  capta, 

A-G  A  -   A-GIA  -  0-0-A  -  G||  A-G  A-A-G|  A-G 

•  •     .  I    •   •  .  II     »     .         »    .  I     •  » 

b.  Corinto  deleto  Romam  redieit  triumphans. 

A-A-G  I  A-A-GII    A-G       A-G|    A-A  -  G 

•     •    .   •      •  I  '  •  II   '    .'     '  •!  '    • 

a.  Ob  hasce  res  bene  gestas  quod  in  bello  voverat, 

A  -  A-G  A  -  A  I  A-G||    A  -  A     A-G|  A-O-G 

'        •    .     I  •      J    .  II    •       .  I    •      •   . 

b.  Hanc  aedem  et  signu  Herculis  Victoris 

A  -  A-G   |A-A-G||   A-O-GI   A-A-G 


c.      Imperator  dedicat. 
A-O-A-G  I  A-O-G 

Inscription  of  the  Vertuleii,  Buecheler  I.  4  (p.  4), 

»      •      •  .    I  •     •    .     ||«     .  I'    •    . 
a.     Quod  re  sua    difeidens  asper  afleicta 
A- A  A-AGI  A-A-G    ||A-G|A-A-G 
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•     .        •      .     I    •       •    .  II   •    .     •  I   •   •   . 
b.     Parens  timens  heic  vovit  voto  hoc  soluto 

A-AG     A-AG   I   A  -  A-GII  A-G-A  |  A-A-G 


•     .    •    .1  •    •    .11  •      :  I  '    '  . 

a.  Decuma  facta  poloucta  leibereis  lubetes 

A-G   A-G|  A-A-GII  A-0-G|  A-A-G 

•••.!•     J   •       .1   '     . 

b.  Donu  danunt  Hercolei  maxsume  mereto. 

A-G  A-AG  I    A-O-GII    A-0-G|    A-G 

•        »   »  .     I  •     •   .11   •     .1   •     •      . 

c.  Semol  te  orant  se  voti  crebro  condemnes. 

A  -  A  A-G   I  A-A-Gll  A-Gl  A- A  -  G 

The  last  line  returns  to  the  scheme  of  the  first. 
The  Oldest  Sdpionic  Inscription,  Buecheler  I.  6  (p.  5), 

•  '.  .|  '.    .11  •  •    •  I  •  .. 

a.  Hone  oino  ploirume  cosentiont  Romai 

A-A-Gl    A-0- G||  A-A-O-G    |    A-G 

•    •    .]•         .11    •    »    .1    •   . 

b.  Duonoro  optumo  fuise  viro, 

A-A-GI A-O-GII  A-A-GI  A-AG 

•  .    I     •      •     .  II  •      .   I    •      •  ., 

a.  Luciom  Scipione.  filios  Barbati 

A-O-G    I   A-0-A-G||A-0-G|   A-A-G 

•  .     •     .   I   •    •  .  II   •       •    .     |«      .         • 

b.  Consol  censor  aidilis  hie  fuet    apud    vos. 

A-G  A-G  I  A-A-GII  A-  A-AG|A-AG  -  A 

•  •    .   I    •       .    II    •       •     .  I  •     . 

a.  Hec  cepit  Corsicam  Aleriaque  urbe, 

A-  A-G  I    A-aG  II  A-O-A-G  I  A-G 

•    .  I   •        •     .p  .!•     . 

b.  Dedet  Tempestatebus  aide  mereto. 

A-AG|   A-0-A-0-G||A-G|    A-G 

Elogium  Calathii,  Cicero,  Cat.  Mai.  6t, 

•  •  .  I  • .  .  II  •  •  . .  I  •  . 

a.  Hunc  uniim  plurimae  consentiunt  gentes. 

A  -  A-G  I    A-O-GII  A-A-O-G  |  A-G 

•  .1     •     •     .     II    •    •      .|    •    . 

b.  Populi  primarium  fuisse  virum. 

A-G|    A-A-O-G  II  A-A-Gl  A-AG 
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The  Second  Sdpionic  Inscription,  Buecheler  I.  7  (p.  6), 

•       I     .   I     •      -11      »       .It      •    . 


a.  Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus 

A-A-O-GI    A-O-GII     A-O-Gl    A-A-G 

•     .      »      .  I      •     •   .  II  •     .     •  I  •    • 

b.  Gnaivod  pat  re  prognatus,  fortis  vir  sapiensque, 

A-G    A-AGI     A-A-G||A-G-A|  A-A  -  G 


•  .     •      .|    •     •     .||    •  •         .j    •    . 
a.     Quoius  forma  virtutei  parisuma  fui  t, 
A-G    A-Gj  A-A-GII  A-A-0-G|  A-AG 


•     .      •    .   I    •    •   .  II     •       •    .     |«     .         • 
b.     Consol  censor  aidilis  quei  f  u  i  t   apud   vos. 
A-G    A-G  I  A-A-G  |j    A  -  A-AG|A-AG  -  A 


•    •       .|    •    •    .||   •       .|  •  . 

a.  Taurasia  Cisauna  Samnio  cepit, 

A-A-O-GI  A-A-GJI  A-O-GI  A-G 

•     .  •    .|    •  »  .   ||»       •     .  !•     •  . 

b.  Subigit  omne  Loucanam  opsidesque  abdoudt. 

A  -  G  A  -  G|     A-A-G  ||A-0-A  -  G  |A  -  A-G 

The  Third  Scipionic  Inscription,  Buecheler  I.  8  (p.  7), 


•      >    .   *     •      .  I  •  '   •  .  11   •       •  I    '  J     • 
a.      Quei  apice  insigne  Dialis  flaminis  gesistei, 
A  -  A-G  A  -  A  -  G|    A-A-Gjj  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 


•        •    '  .  I       •      '    .    II '  .  I        •    . 

b.     Mors  perfecit  tua  ut  essent  omnia  brevia, 

A  -  A  A-G|       A-A-G  ||A-0-G|        A-G 


•    .     •    .  I  _•  •    .  II    •     .•.!•»_. 

c.      Hon  OS  fama  virtusque,  gloria  atque  ingenium. 
A-AG    A-G|  A-A-Glj     A-O-G  A-G  |A-A-G 

•  •    »      »       .|    •    •   .  II    •      •      .  I    •    . 

a.  Quibus  sei  in  longa  licuiset  tibe  utier  vita, 

A  -  A  A-A-GI    A-A-G  II  A-A-O-Gj  A-G 

•  .    •     .   I     •     •  .11      •     .     I     •    •   . 

b.  Facile  facteis  superases  gloriam  maiorum. 

A-G  A-G  I    A-A-GII    A-0-G|    A-A-G 

•  •     •      .    I     »  •    .  II     •        .  I      »     . 
a.    .Qua  re  lubens  te  in  gremiu,  Scipio,  recipit 

A-A  A-AGI    A    -     A-GII    A-0-G|     A-G 
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•     •  .    II    • 

b.     Terra,  Publi,  prognatum  Public,  Cornell. 
A-G     A-G|    A-A-G   ||    A-0-G|    A-A-d 

The  Fourth  Scipionic  Inscription,  Buecheler  I.  9  (p.  7^, 


•     .|     '.  '        .11    •    •      .1    •     •    . 
a.     Magna  sapientia  multasque  virtutes 
A-GI     A-A-O-Glj   A-A-GI  A-A-G 


•    •    . 

b.     Aetate  quom  parva  posidet  hoc  saxsum. 
A-A-Gj     A  -  A-GII  A-O-G  1  A-A-G 


'_   .     •   .|    •   •    .    II   •        »     .     I     •     •    . 
a.     Quoiei  vita  defecit,  non  honos,  honore, 
A-G   A-G|   A-A-G  ||  A  -  A-AG  |    A-A-G 


•     •      •     ,    I      •      •        .    II  •    .     •    I    •     •     . 
b.     Is  hie  situs,  quei  nunquam  victus  est  virtutei, 
A-A    A-AG  I     A-A-G  II  AG -A  I  A-A-G 


•      .         •    .    1    •   •     .|M      •     .  1     •     •  . 
a.     Annos  gnatus  viginti  is  diveis  mandatus, 
A-G        A-G  I  A-A-G||A-A-G|    A-A-G 


•         '.   '   •   I    '    '    -li     '      '        •!     '      •  . 
b.     Ne  quairatis  honore  quei'minus  sit  mandatus. 

A    -   A  A-G  I   A-A-GII     A-A  -  A|    A-A-G 
The  Epitaph  of  Marcus  Caecilius,  Buecheler  I.  11  (p.  8), 


•  •       •     .     I     •         •     ,    il      •     .1      •     •  . 

a.  Hoc  est  faction  monumentiun  Maarco  Caicilio. 

A-A     A-G    I    A   -  A-G  ||      A-G|     A-A-G 

•  .        •        .     I  •  •   .    II    »       •     .  I    •    . 

b.  Hospes  gratum  est  quom  apud  meas  restitistei  seedes: 

A-G      A  -  G    I  A    -    A-AGII  A-O-A-G  |  A-G 


•     •      '   .   !•     '.  .  II  •     .  I   »     •  . 

c.      Bene  rem  geras  et  valeas,  dormias  sine  qura. 
A  -  A       A-AG  |A  -  A-G  ||  A-O-G  j    A-A-G 

The  Protymus  Epitaph,  Buecheler  I.  12  (p.  8), 

•    •        •    .      I     •         .  11    •  .  I       •      . 
a.    Heic  est  situs   Queinctius  Gains  Protymus 
A-A     A-AG  I     A-O-G  II  A-G  I       A-G 
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•  .'  •  I '    •  II '    •  .  I  •  •  . 

b.     Ameicds  summa  qum  laude  probatus. 
A  -  A-G|  A  -  G||  A  -  A-GI     A-A-G 


•_.     •       •_.     I   •     •   .  II   •      •  .  i!    »      . 

a.  Quoius  ingenimn  declarat  pietatis  alumnus 

A-G  A-A-G  I  A-A-GII  A-A-G  jA-A-G 

•    .    I      •        .11    •     .  I  •     •    . 

b.  Gaius  Queinctius  Valgus  patronus. 

A-G  I      A-O-GII   A-G  I  A-A-G 

The  Epitaph  of  Eurysaces,  Buecheler  1. 13  (p.  9), 

•         ♦    I       •      ♦     •     II     ♦    .  I     •     •   .. 
a.      Est  hoc  monimentum  Marcei  Vergilei 

A  -  A  I      A-A-G    II    A-G  I    A-A-G 


♦  »     .  I    •      ♦    .  II     »  »    .  !♦       •    . 
b.     Eurysads  pistoris  redemptorisrapparet. 

A-A-G|A-A-G||    A    -     A-GjA-A-G 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  double  Satumian  is  the  indigenous  epico-l3nic 
type  of  the  pre-classic  period  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  period,  and  that 
it  was  occasionally  varied  by  the  triple  Satumian.  The  continuity  of 
the  tradition  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  fragments  of  popular 
poetry  from  the  intervening  centuries: 

Suetonius  de  lulio  49, 

♦  .         •       .    I    »     •     .    II     ♦         ♦    .    I      ♦ 

a.     Gallias  Caesar  subegit,  Nicomedes  Caesarem: 

A-O-G      A-GI  A-A-G  II    A-O-A-G  I     A-O-G 


•     .     •   .  I    •        ♦  ♦       •  II    *.    *    *   :  I    *    .• 

b.  Ecce  Caesar  nunc  triumphat  qui  subegit  Gallias, 

A-G     A-G  I    A   -   AA-   G||    A- A  A-G  I   A^'-G-G 

•         •    .    I    •         •   •         •   II    ♦      *     ♦    •   I      * 

c.  Nicomedes  non  triumphat  qui  subegit  Caesarem. 

/        /  /  /  //.// 

A-O-A-G  I   A  -  AA  -  G||    A-A  A-G  j     A-O-G 

Ibid.  51, 

•       •    .     •     »     I  •    ♦    •   II     ♦      •         ♦  •   '   •  .    • 

a.      Urbani  servate  uxores,  moechum  calvum  adducimus: 

A-A-G  A-A    lA-A^'-G  II    A- G       A    -    A  I  A-O-G 
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b.     Aurum  in  Gallia  effutuisti,  hie  sumpdisti  mutuum. 

K   -    A       A-0-G|A-0-0-A - Gtl  A- A       A-G|   A-O-G 

Ibid.  80, 

•  .         •     .    |»        J    ♦         .     II    •    .      •         •    I    •   .• 

a.  Gallos  Caesar  in  triumphum  ducit,  idem  in  curiam: 

•/  /         /  /  /  /  .// 

A-G      A-G  |A  -  AA  -   G   II  A-G     A   -   A  |  A-O-G 

»     .       »     .    I    •  •  .       II  »    .  •     .     I  •        •   . 

b.  Galli  bracas  deposuerunt,  latum  clavum  sumpserunt. 

A-G     A-G  I  A-0-O-A-G     ||  A-G        A-G    |  A  -  A-G 

Item, 

•  s     \        It   t       II   •  *        I  *  ( 

a.  Brutus  quia  reges  eiecit  consul  primus  factus  est: 

A-G        A-A-G|A-A-G||  A-G    A-G|A-G-A 

I        \      •        .  I'    »    .  II  •       •      •     .1   •      .     • 

b.  Hie  quia  consules  eiecit  rex  postremo  factus  est. 

A  -  A     A-0-G|A-A-G  ||  A  -  A    A-G|  A-  G-A 

Aulus  Gellius  XV.  4, 

•  •         |»      .  II   •       .  I    •    • 

a.     Concurrite  ,oiimes  augures  haruspices 

A-A-0  |A-  G||  A^O-G|   A-A-O-G 


•    •       I  .'      •    .  II  •    •      !•     •   . 

b.  Portentum    inusitatum    couflatum  est  recens. 

A- A        |A-AO-0-A-G||  A- A       |A-A-AG 

•  •   .    I     •      •  •    .   II  •      .  I  •     .     • 

c.  Nam  mulos  qui  frica^bat  consul  fsrctus  est. 

A    -   A-G  I    A-AA-GII  A-G|  A-G-A 

Marcellus  de  Med.  71, 

•  •       ;      I      •     -11    •         •       •     I    •  •      • 

a.     Nee  pant  mula  nee  lapis  fert  lanam: 
A  -  A-AG  I   A-GII  A  -  A-AG|  A  -  A-G 
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»       \         •     .|    •     .        •    .    ll  •      •        .  I    •     •    . 
b.     Nee  hiiic  morbo  caput  crescat:  si  creverit  tabescat. 
A- A        A-Gl  A-AG     A-G  II  A  -  A-O-G  I  A-A-G 


Ibid.  154, 

•  •  .|     •  •   .      II  »  »     .   I  •       •  . 

a.  Pastores  te  invenerunt,  sine  manibus  collegenmt, 

A-A-Gl    A-O-A-G     II A    -     A-Gj  A-O-A-G 

•  •     .     I  •    •    .      II  •        •    .  •   I  *         *    • 

b.  Sine  foco     coxerunt,  sine  dentibus  comederunt. 

A  -  A-AG  I  A-A-G     ||  A  -  A-O-G  |  A  -   A-G 

Ibid,  171. 

•  .         ••.!•.      •  . 

a.  Terram  teneo,  herbam  lego 

A-G  A-G  I  A-G      A-AG 

•  .     •         .    I  •      • 

b.  Prosit  ad  quod  te  colligo. 

A-G  A  -   G   I  A- A-O-G 

Vopiscus,  Vita  Aurelian.  6, 

»    .      •     .|    •     .      •    .||     •    .     •       »       . 
a.     Mille  mille  mille  mille  mille  decoUavimus, 

/         ''./         ^     „     ^     ,  ^      ^      ^ 
A-G   A-G  I  A-G    A-GII    A-G|  A-0-A-O-G 


•    .       •      .|     •    .      •     .11    J    .j    •      • 
b.     Unus  homo  mille  mille  mille  decoUavimus. 

A-G     A-G|    A-G    A-GII  A-Gl  A-0-A-O-G 

•    .      •    .j    •    .      »    .||   •    .        •      •      |»      »   . 
a.      Mille  mille  mille  mille  bibat  qui  mille  occidit, 

/         /         /         /        /  /  /S 

A-G    A-G|    A-G    A-GjjA-G      A- A     |A-A-G 

•  .        •    .|    •     .      •    .  II     •     .        •    .  I   • 

l^     Tantimi  vini  nemo  habet  quantum  fudit  sanguinis. 

A-G      A-G|  A-G   A-AGII     A-G      A-G|  A-O-G 

Ibid.  7, 

•  .      *      .  I    •    .     •     .    II   •         .  I  •    • 

a.    Mille  Francos  mille  semel    Sarmatos  occidimus, 

A-G     A-G  I    A-G  A-AG II  A-O-G  | A- A-O-G 
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b.    Mille  mille  mille  mille  mille  Persas  quaerimus. 

//  /         /  //.// 

A-G    A-G|   A-G    A-GII    A-G    A-G  |     A-aG 

Spartianus,  VUa  Hadrian.  16, 

•     .         •   .|     •    .      •      .  ||»  •    .1    •         •    •     '. 

a.    Ego     nolo  Caesar  esse,  ambulare  per  Britannos, 

A-AG     A-G|     AG   A- G  ||A  -  0- A-G|  A  -  A  A  -  G 


•      •  .|  •      •     •   .   II     •     .      •.!••. 

b.     Saltitare  per  Germanos,  Scythicas  pa  t  i    pn-uinas. 

A-0-A-G|A-A    A-G  II      A-G      A-AG|     A-A-G 

•    .         •    .|      •   .      •     .  ||»  •    .|   •       •      •    . 

a.  Ego      nolo  Florus  esse,  ambulare  per  tabernas, 

/  /  /        /         /  /        /-  / 

A-AG     A-Gj     AG    A-G||A- O  -  A-G|  A  -  A   A-G 

•  ^  •  .|  •     •  I  •   II  V  •      ••.!••     • 

b.  Latitare  per  popinas,  culices  p  a  t  i     rotundos. 

/     /         /  /  /  /  /  / 

A  -  A-G|  A  -  A  AG    ||    AG      A-AG  |  A-A  -  G 

Returning  now  to  our  Keltic  field,  we  have  seen  that  our  Satumian 
distich  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  Christian  hymnology  in  Gaul.  But  it  is 
in  isolated  Ireland  and  the  poetic  influences  flowing  from  the  Irish  con- 
vents in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  that  the  stream  of  our  Satumian  tradition 
flows  broadest  and  fullest.  The  peculiar  richness  of  'this  material  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Old-Irish  monks  clothed  their  Satumian  rhythm  in 
both  their  native  Keltic  idiom  and  also  the  more  recently  acquired  Latin. 
Thus  their  Old-Irish  verses  become  a  key  to  their  Latin  verses,  and  wee 
versa.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  show  in  conclusion,  that  the  poetic 
norm  which  confronts  us  everyw'^here  throughout  these  monuments  is 
the  Italico-Keltic  Satumian  distich,  whether  in  Old-Irish  or  in  Latinized 
garb. 

A .     The  lialico-Keltic  Satumian  Distich  in  Old-Irish. 

I.  Verses  in  the  St.  Gall  Priscian  (Stokes-Strachan,  Thesaurus  Palaeo- 
hibernicuSy  Vol.  II.  p.  290).  • 

Here  we  have  three  little  batches  of  verse,  the  first  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle distich,  the  second  of  two  such  couplets,  and  the  third  again  of  one. 
It  may  be  well  for  the  sake  of  clear  understanding  to  give  them  in  full. 
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Thereafter  we  may  content  ourselves  with  a  single  typical  illustration 
of  the  distich  in  each  case. 

I 

•  •   •  •     •.    !•     .      II  •    •  •     •     •  I  • 

a.    Is  acher  ingdith  innocht.  fufuasna  fairggae   findfolt 
A-A-GA-G    |A-G       ||A-A-G     A-G.|A-G 

•    •  .       •  •   .  I    •      II    •       •       .         •      I   »    •      . 


b.    Ni  dgor  r£imm  mora  minn.  dondldechraid  lainn  ua  lothlind. 
A-A-G     A     -     A-G|    A     II  A- A-  G       A     jA-A-G 

The  monos}rllabic  tripudium  abounds  in  our  Old-Irish  tradition.  Its 
absence  in  our  early  Italic  tradition  is  only  accidental,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  due  to  its  more  fragmentary  condition. 

n 

»     •  .   »    •  .  I  •  II  •     •      '     '  I  '     '     ' 

a.  Domfarcai  fidbaidae  iSl .  fomchain  16id  luin  luad  nad  c€\: 

A-A-G  A  -  A-G  I A  ||A-G      A-A|A-A-A 

•        •    »     .  I'     •    •     II    •       .  •    .      I'     •  • 

b.  Huas  mo  lebr£n  indUnech.  fomchain  trfrech  innan6n. 

A-AA-G|A-A-G    ||  A  -  G        A-G     |A-A-G 

•       .      •     •    I    •  ._     •   II  •     .      •     •! 

a.    Fommchain  c6i  menn  medair  mass.himbrot  glass  de 

A-G      A  -  A    I    A-G  -   A   II  A  -  G      A  -  A| 

•        .        • 

dindgnaib  doss. 
A  -  G  -  A 


•  .        •  •  .  I   •     .  II   •         •    .  »     •    .  I    • 
b.    Debrath  nomchoinundiu  c6ima .  dlinscrfbaimm  for6ida  ross. 

A-G      A   -    A  -    G|  A-GJI  A  -   A-G         A-A-G|  A 

m 

•  •       •     •  .    I     •    .    II  »    •  »        »|    •     . 

a.  Gaib  do  chuil  isin  charcair.ni  r6is  chluim  na  colcaid 

A  -  A     A-A-G  I     A-G   ||  A-A         A  -  A|  A-G 

•      •     .      •    .   I    •      .  II   •      .      •       •    .   I    •    ._ 

b.  Truag  insin  amaU  bachal.rotgiuil  indsrathar  dodcaid. 

A-A-G   A-G  I  AG  II  A-G    A-  A-G  |  A-G 

2.  Poems  in  the  Milan  Codex  {Thesau.  Palaeo.  II.  291  f .) 

Two  lyrics,  each  composed  in  Saturnian  couplets,  which  are  nine  in 
number  in  the  first  poem  and  eight  in  the  second.    For  example,  I.  6: 
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•  •    »   .    !•   »  .    !!•    •  .      I  .     I  •    . 

a.  Ba  \in  ortain  indalimm .  armaccaa  brigacb  barrfind 

A-A    A-G     lA-A-G    ||A-A-G       A-G     |  A-G 

•  •     I   •  |»  .     *  V     •     •     'I'  •    • 

b.  Ba  mfan  ningen  ocus  ban.ba  m6r  meld  a  acaldam. 

A-A     A-G  lA-G  -  A   IIA  -  A     A-AlA-A-G 


3.    Poems  m  the  Codex  S.  Pauli  (rA«s.  Pal.  U.  293  fif.). 

The  first  piece,  dted  as  I.  in  the  Thesaurus,  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
prose.  Of  the  remaining  four,  the  hrst  has  eight  couplets,  the  second 
three,  the  third  two,  and  the  last  eight.    For  example, 

II.  2, 

It.  I  1 1     I       I II «     ••.!•..•     • 

a.  Caraimse  fos  ferr  each  clu.oc  mu  lebran  leir  ingnu 

A-A-G  A  I  A  -  A    -    A||A  -  A  A-G  [  A-A  -  G 

»     »       .         •      I    •     .       •■||    »    .        •  .   |»      •      . 

b.  Ni  foirmtech  frimm  Pangur  Bin .  caraid  cesin  a  maccd&n. 

A-A-G       A     |A-G-A||A-G      A-G  jA- A-G 

m.  3. 

•      •      .     •  .  I    •     .  II     •      .       •    •     .   I  »     . 

a.  Tech  inna  fera  flechod .  maigen  na  iigder  rindi 

A-A-G   A-G|  A-GII     A-G      A-A-GjA-G 

•_  •  .     •     M  '   •   II'  •    •    '    •     I  •    • 

b.  Soilsidir  bid  hi  lugburt.ose  cen  udnucht  nimbi. 

A-A-G     A-A|  A-G  IIA-G  A-A-G      |A-G 

IV.  2,  • 

•   •       •    •     •   |«       •   !l'    •    •     •     •  I  '  ' 

a.    Is6r  nglan  is  nem  im  grein.is  lestar  narggit  cu  fin 
A-A  -   A   A-A    |A  -  A    ||A-A-G     A-G|  A-A 


I      •     •    •    ;     jj      •     II   '       •         '    •!    '    .'        ' 
b.    Is  son  is  alaind  is  noeb.cacb  oen  dugnf  toU  ind  rig. 
A-A   A-A-G    |A-A    ||  A  -  A       A-G|    A-A  -  A 


V.  8, 


»      »      .  •     .  I    •      .||      »      •     .        •     . 

a.    Oc  cormaim  gaibtir  ddana.drengaitir  dreppa  diena 

A-A-G        A-Gl  A-GII     A-A-G     A-GI    A-G 


•    •        •      . 

b.    Arbeittet  bairtni  bindi.tri  laith  linni  ainm  nAeda. 
A-A-G      A-G|  A-GJI  A-A      A-GjA    -    A-G 
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4.    Quatrains  in  the  Codex  Boemerianus  (r/i«s.  Pal.  II.  296). 

Two  quatrains  composed  in  a  freer  tripudic  system,  analogously  to 
the  Carmen  Arvale  in  Latin  and  to  Patrick's  Hjmin  in  Old-Irish: 

»  •     . 

a.    T6icb.t  dor6im 
A    -     A-G 


»      •      .|    •       »     . 

M6r  saido  becc  torbai; 

A-A-Gl    A-A-G 


b.    Inrf  chondaigi  hifoss 
A-A      A-  A-G|  A-G 


•    •  .. 


Manimbera  latt  nffogbdi. 
A  -  A-G  A  I    A-A-G 


•      •    I    •       •    • 
a.     M6r  b&is  mor  baile 

A-A   I  A  -  A-G 


»      »        •     .|    •       •   . 
M6r  coll  ceille  mor  mire, 
A-A      A-G|    A  -  A-G 

•    .       •      .     I    •  •     . 

b.     Olais  airchenn  teicht  do  6caib 
A-G     A-G     I   A     -     A-G 


•       •     •     .  I    •         •     . 
Beith  fo  £toil  maic  maire. 
A-  A   A-G|    A  -  A-G 

S-    Verse  in  the  Life  of  S.  Declan. 
A  single  couplet  with  unusual  expansions  of  the  tripudic  measures: 


•_     .   •     .   I    •    .       •     .    I    •     •         • 
a.    Ailbe  umal  Patric  Muman  m6  cadi  r&d: 
A-G  A-G  I  A-G      A-G  I    A-A   -  A 


• 


•     .        •      .  I  •         •     .||»       •    •  •        •     .    I   •     . 
b.    Declan  Patric  na  nD6ise,  in  D6isi  oc  Declan  cobrith. 
A-G      A-G  I  A  -   A-G||A  -  A-GA  -  A-G  |  AG 


The  first  verse  exhibits  the  very  unusual  form  of  a  tripudic  trimeter. 
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6.    The  Irish  Hymns  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum  (Tkes.  11,   298  ff.)* 
I.  Colman's  Hymn 
Twenty-seven  couplets  of  the  common  epic  type: 

vv.  1-2, 

•      •    •    .|  •    •    .||    •        •.!••. 

a.    S6n  D6  donfe  fordontS.Macc  Maire  ronfeladar: 
A  -  A   A-G|  A-A-GII    A    -    A-G  1  A-A-G 


•    •     •     .     I    •     •     .     .  II  /     •   .         , 
b.    For  a  f6essam  dun  innocht.cia  tiasam  cain  temadar. 

A-A    A-G   I  A-A-G     ||   A-A-G  |    A-A-G 

The  poet  passes  freely  from  the  Keltic  to  the  Italic  tripudiiun,  often 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  verse: 

vv.  21-22,  • 

•  •      •  •    I  •  •    •  !!•     •    .  I  •     •  .  . . 

a.  Regem  regum  rogamus.in  nostris  sermonibus, 

A-G      A-G    I  A-A-G  ||A-  A-G|  A  -  A-O-G 

•      .  • .  I  •    •       .     II    I   •    .  I   •      •      . 

b.  Anacht  Noe    a  luchtlach.diluvi  temporibus. 
A-G         A-G|A-A-G    ||  A-A-G|  A- A- G 

w.  23-24. 

•    •  .  I  •    •  .  ii«   •  .|  •  • 

a.    Melchisedech  rex  Salem. incerto  de  semine, 
A-A-G  I  A-A-G    ||A-A-G|  A-A-O-G 


•     •    .   I   •       •      .  II  •      •      .  I  •      • 
b.    Rons5erat  a  airnigthe.ab  omni  formidine. 
A-A-Gl  A  -  A-G||A-A-G|  A-A-O-G 

w.  25-26, 

•  .     »  .  I  •      •     •  II    '    '     ••!••• 

a.    Soter  sderas  Ldth  di  thein.qui  per  saecia  habetur, 
A-G      A-G  I   A  -  A  -  A  II    A-A     A-G|    A-A-G 


•       •      •      .  I      •    •     .   II  •        •     .  I    •      •    . 
b.    Ut  nos  omnes  precamur. liber  are  dignetur. 
A-AA-GI      A-A-G  II  A-O-A-Gl  A-A-G 

w.  27-28, 

•   .      •   •  I  •    •    .  II    •     .        •.!••. 

a.    Abram  de  ur  na  Caldae . sn&idsiunn  ruri  rosn&dai: 
A-G      A-A|  A-A-GII    A-G        A-G|  A-A-G 
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•  •       •    •  !•     •  •  r    •    •    •  . 

b.    S6ersunn  s6eras  in  popul.limpa  fontijs  i  nGdbai. 
AG        A-G  |A-A.G||A-G    A-G|A   -   A-G 

vv.  29-30, 

•    .    •    .         I    •       •      .||»      •         •    •    I   •       •    . 
a.    Ruri    anacht  tri  maccu.a  sumn  tened  co  rr6dai 
A-G  AG       I  A  -  A-  Gil  A  -  A        A-G  I  A  -  A-G 


•    .•.!••.       II    •   •      •     •    .|    •  .^ 

b.    Ronnain  amal  roanacht. David  de  manu  G61ai 
A-G    A-GjA-A-G        II    A-G     A  -  A-Gl    A-G 


w.  31-32, 


a.    Flaithem  nime  16chamaig .  ardonroigse  diar  tr6gi 
A-G      A-G|A-A-G  ||  A-0-A-G|    A  -  A-G 


•        •       •     .    I      •       •  .     II  •     .     •    •  .      I  •    . 
b.    N4d  leic  suum  prophetam.ulli  leonum  ori. 
A  -  A-    A-G  I      A -AG    ||A-G    A-A-G     |A-G 

Litius  Andronicus  and  Naevius  would  have  felt  quite  at  home  a  thousand 
years  later  in  old  Ireland. 

II.    Fiacc's  Hynm  {Thes,  Pal.  11.  307  ff.). 
Thirty-four  couplets  of  the  form: 

w.  1-2, 

•  .     •    .    !•     •      .  |!»    •    •    .  I  •     •     . 

a.     G6nair  Patraicc  i nNemthur . iss  ed  adf6t  hi  scelaib: 
A-G     A-G    |A-A-G||A.A    A-G  |  A-A-G 


•    .     •       •     .  I   •  .  ||»    .      •.!••. 

b.     Maccan  se  mblfadnae  d6ac.intan  dobreth  fo  d6raib. 
A-G    A   -   A-G  I  A-G||A.G      A-G    |  A-A-G 

III.    Ninine*s  Prayer  (Thes,  Pal,  II.  322). 
Four  couplets  of  the  freer  tripudic  type: 

w.  1-2, 

•       .  •      •  I    •       •    :   II    •   •     •  I     •  • 

a.    Admuinemmar  noeb  Patraicc  prfmapstal  H6renn: 
A-O-A  -  G|    A  -  A-G  II    A-A-G  |     A-G 


•    •      •     •      I    •    •      •     II     •       •      .  I    •    . 
b.    Airdirc  a  ainm  nadamrae,  breo  batses  genti. 
A-G    A- A     I  A-A-G    ||     A-A-Gj   A-G 


\ 
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IV.  Ultan's  Hymn  {Thes.  Pal.  II.  325  {.). 
Seven  couplets,  the  last  in  Latin,  of  the  form: 

w.  1-2, 

•  .  I  •    •     .    II     •   •    •!  •   . 

a.  Brigit  hi  bithmaith .  breo  6rde  6iblech, 

A-Gj  A- A  -  G     II     A-A-Gj  A-G 

•  •!   •      •      •     II*       •    !•       •     • 

b.  Donf6  don  bithflalth.in  gr6n  tind  t6idlech. 

A-G|  A- A-  G    t|A  -  A  jA  -  A-G 

V.  Broccdn's  Hynm  {Thes.  Pal.  11.  327  flp.). 
Fifty-three  Keltic  couplets  followed  by  a  shorter  one  in  Latin. 

The   type  is  that  of   the  universal  Italico-Keltic  distich  of  Livius 
Andronicus,  Naevius,  and  Fiacc*s  Hymn: 

w.  1-2, 

•  •         •   .    I   •      .         •    II   •    •        •    .|    •^    •      • 
a.    Nl  car  Brigit  buadach  bith.slasair  suide  eOin  i  nailt: 

A- A       A-G  I  A-G  -   A   II  AG     AG  I  "A-A-A 


•   .     •  .  I  •      •  .||»       •••.!•       \ 

b.    Contuil  cotlud  cimmeda.ind  n5eb  ar  ecnairc  a  mmaicc. 
A-G     AG  I  A  -  A.G||A   -    A    A-A-G    |A   -    A 

VI.    Sanctdn's  Hymn  (Thes.  Pal.  II.  350  flp.). 
Thirteen  couplets  of  the  usual  epic  type: 

w.  1-2, 

•    .        •      •      .  I   •   ^   .  II     •     •   .      •  •  I     •     • 

a.    Ateoch  rfg  namra  naingel.uair  ised  ainm  as  tressom: 
A-G      A-A-GjA-Gll    A-A-G   A    -    A|   A-G 


b.    Dia  dom  frim  lorg  Dia  taathum.Dia  dom  thuus  Dia  dessom. 
A- A      A-  A   I   A  -  A-G    ||    A- A         A-Gj    A-A-G 

7.    Patrick's  Hymn  {Thes.  Pal.  II.  354  f!.). 

Here  again  we  have  the  freer  type  of  tripudic  technique,  in  which  how-> 
ever  the  composition  in  couplets  is  everywhere  apparent.  Our  monu-^ 
ment  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  magico-religious  cryptograph  or  charm,J 
in  the  shape  of  the  rude  leather  collar  or  lorica,  Old-Irish  luirech,  whicha 
consisted  of  a  series  of  straps  {lora)  of  sole-leather  fastened  togethen 
(Varro  de  L.L.  V.  116:  Lorica  quod  e  loris  de  corio  crudo  pectoraliaf 
fadebant),  and  which  held  its  own  against  metal  armor  for  an  exceedingly^ 
long  time;  cf.  Schrader-Jevons,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Aryam 


•-.. 


••.. 


V 


••'• 

•••.. 


I 

I 
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Peoples y  pp.  230  !.).  Thus  the  Lorica  Ckristi  of  St.  Patrick  appears  as 
the  Keltic  counterpart  to  the  Verber  Martis  of  the  Arval  Brotherhood 
on  Italic  soil.  The  successive  lines  of  St.  Patrick's  hymn  work  out  the 
shape  of  the  corslet  of  faith,  just  as  those  of  the  Carmen  Arvale  reproduce 
the  form  of  the  spearpoint  of  war. 


The  Arval  Hymn  or  the  Spear  of  Mars. 

£nos  Lases  iuvate 

Enos  Lases  iuvate 

Enos  Lases  iuvate 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris 

Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleoris 

Satur  f ure  fere  Mars  limen  sali  sta  verber 

Satur  fure  fere  Mars  limen  sali  sta  verber 

Satur  fure  fere  Mars  limen  sali  sta  verber 

Semimis  altemei  advocabitis  conctos 

Semunis  altemei  advocabitis  conctos 

Semimis  altemei  advocabitis  conctos 

Enos  Marmar  iuvato 

Enos  Marmar  iuvato 

Enos  Marmar  iuvato 

Triimipe  Triimipe 

Triumpe  Triimipe 

Triumpe. 
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8.  Mael  Isu's  Hymn  {Thes,  Pal.,  II.  359). 

Three  couplets  of  pure  epic  type  and  thoroughgoing  tripudic  modu- 
lation: 

•      •   .  I   •    ;     .  ||»   .    •  .  !•  . 

a.  In  spirut  n6eb  inunun.innun  ocus  ocunn 
A  -   A-G  I    A- A-  G  IIA-G    A-G  |A-G 

•         •    .    I    •  •     .       II  _•      •        •     I  •     •    . 

b.  In  spirut  n6eb  chucunn.taet,  a  Christ,  co  hopunn! 
A  -  A-G  I   A    -    A-G      II  A-A  -  A   I  A-A-G 


•       •  .   I    •        •.    •  r      •     •   •  . 

a.    In  spirut  n6eb  d'aittreb.ar  cuirp  is  ar  nanma, 
A   -   AG  I    A    -    A-G  ||A  -  A     A-A  |  A  -  G 


•      •  .  I  •  •  .r    •  .  !•    •  . 

b.    Diar  snddud  co  solma.  ar  gibud  ar  galra. 
A    -    A-G   I  A-A-G||A-  A-G    |A  -  A-G 


•  •      .      I  •        •      .     II  •    •     .      I  •      •     . 

a.  Ar  demnaib,  ar  pheccdaib.ar  iffern  co  nilulcc 

A-A-G     |A  -  A-G    IIA-A-G     j  A-A-G 

•  1    .1   •      •    .11   •     •    .]    •       I    . 

b.  A  Isu  ronnoeba . ronsoera  do  spirut. 
A-A-GI  A-A-GII  A-A-Gj  A  -  A-G 

9.  The  Martyrology  of  Oengus  (Stokes:  Henry  Bradshaw  Society 
XXIX). 

The  martyrology  of  Gorman  (Stokes:  1895)  and  the  martyrology  of 
Oengus  are  both  composed  in  distichs  of  the  rinnard  type  above.  The 
former  uses  also  the  tristich.  The  latter  (about  800  A.D.)  consists  of 
591  distichs  of  the  form: 

The  Prologue  i  (p.  17), 

•  •     •  I  •  •  .  !!•     •.     •  I  •      ;  . 

a.    Sen  a  Chrfst  mo  labrai.a  choimmdiu  secht  nime! 
A-A   -   A  I    A-A-G  ||A  -  A  -   G  j  A    -    A-G 


b.     Dom-berthar  buaid  lere.a  rf  grene  gile! 
A  -  A-G  I     A  -  A-GIIA-A     A-G|  A-G 

Oengus  intersperses  the  Latin  tripudium  occasionally:  p.  62,  21, 


a.    Togairm  Fintain  choxdiig,  post  contemptum  mundiy 
A-G        A  -  G    I      AG  II  A  -  A     A-G    I    A-G 
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J    ;    •     •!  •  .11  •  '  .  I  •  •    . 

b.    Hi  f^  cain  col-laindi.  Kt>«/t,  lucundi. 
A- A     A  -  A|  A-GII    A-A-GI    A-A  -  G 

The  Epilogue  501  (p.  286), 

•    /    .  !•  :    .Il«   •   •    .1  •  . 

a.    Rom-s6erae,  &  Issu.d  rf  sochlai  s6bis, 
A-  A-G  |A-A-G|!A-A  A-G|  A-G 


'     .      •     .J       •    .    II   •      •     .|      •    •    . 
b.    Amal  s6ersai  Mois6n,de  manu    Fardnis 
A-G    A-G  I      A-G||A-A-AG|    A-A-G 

Ibid.  505, 


a.    Rom-soerae,  &  Issu.  m6rferta  dorignis, 
A-A-GjA-A-GJI     A-A-Gj    A-A-G 


'    ._•    .j     •     .11   •     •     •  .|«      . 
b.    Amail  soersai  maccu.rfe  camino  ignis, 
A-G      A-G  I    A-GII  A-A  A.G|A-G 

B,    The  Old-Irish  Distich  in  Latin  Dress 

When  these  Old-Irish  monks  began  to  express  themselves  m  Latin, 
all  they  did  was  to  reproduce  their  own  tripudic  rhythm  and  depend  upon 
the  artificial  classic  ictus  and  their  native  stress-coimt  to  simulate  the 
rhythm  of  the  Greek  thesis.  Their  naive  practice  was  thus  the  logical 
outcome  and  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  classic  artificiality;  classic  quantity 
furnished  a  ^«<wi-justification  for  a  thesis-stress:  without  the  quantita- 
tive thesis  the  ictus-fiction  is  deprived  even  of  its  artificial  raison  d'itre. 
The  models  of  the  Irish  monks  were  the  trochaic  and  iambic  hymns  of 
St.  Hilary  and  St.  Ambrose.  Hence  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  such 
prototypes  as: 


«       .         •   .    I    •      .      •     .     II    •       .        •     .  I    • 

a.  Hymnum  dicat  turba  f ratrum . hymnum  cantus  person et. 

A-G       A-G  I  AG    A-G   II  A-G      A-GjA-O-G 

;    .    •  .  I  •       •   .  II   •    .      •    .  I  • 

b.  Christo  regi  concinnantes.laudem  demus  debitam, 

A-G   A-Gj  A-0-A-Gll    A-G       A-G   |  A-O-G 
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and: 

•  .      •  •    .  !•       .    II    •  •   .      •    .  I  •     . 

a.  Deus  creator  omnium. polique  rector  vestiens 

A-AG    A-A-G  lA-O-G    ||    A-A-G      A-G  |  A-O-G 

I     .         •     •    .  I  •       •  II    •    •        •    •    •   I      •      . 

b.  Diem  decoro  lumine.noctem  soporis  gratia. 

A-AG     A-A-GjA-O-Gll  A-G       A-A-G  j     A-O-G 

The  Old-Irish  imitations  differ  from  these  originals  in  two  respects: 
first,  they  lack  the  thoroughgoing  harmony  of  tripudic  and  Hellenic 
thesis,  and  secondly,  they  are  non-quantitative.  Lack  of  quantity 
excludes  them  from  metrum,  and  relegates  them  to  rhythmus;  lack  of 
modulation  excludes  them  from  rhythmus  doctus  and  relegates  them  to 
rhythmus  rusticus;  cf.  Beda,  ap.  Keil  VII.  258  f.  Accordingly,  we  may 
define  their  curious  technique  as  tripudic  rhythm,  with  exact  syllable- 
counting  in  place  of  quantity,  and  with  the  Latin  artificial  ictus  in  place 
of  natural  modulation  to  the  Greek  thesis.  We  may  represent  the  arti- 
ficial ictus  by  s  («  artificial  stress),  as  before. 

For  the  rest,  composition  in  couplets  is  the  imiversal  norm. 
I.    Hymnus  Sancti  Secundini  (Blume,  Die  Hymnen  des  Thesaurus  Hym- 
nologicus,  II.  340). 

Blume  (n.  345)  is  mistaken  in  thinking  this  the  oldest  of  our  known 
so-called  rhythmic  hymns.  The  phrase  "rh)rthmic"  means  of  course 
"  without  intentional  quantity."  Now  we  have  already  learned  from  the 
Venerable  Bede  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  non-quantitative  rhythmus ^ — 
the  rhythmus  doctus,  in  which  a  more  perfect  modulation  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  an  artificial  ictus,  and  the  rhythmus  rusticus,  in  which 
mere  syllable-coimting  and  the  artificial  ictus  prevail.  It  is  clear  tjj^ere- 
fore  that  Commodian's  hexameter  and  St.  Augustine's  Abecedarius  are 
both  rhythmic  predecessors  of  SechnalPs  Hymn:  all  three  represent 
the  rhythmus  rusticus  (syllable-counting  and  artificial  stress) : 

Commodian, 

A- A-O-Gj  A-G  II  A-AG   A-A-G  |  A- A  -  G 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat. 

St.  Augustine, 

A-G-  A     A-A-G|A- A-GII    A-AG  A-G    |A-0-A-G 

Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace  modo   verum  indicate. 
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Secundinus, 


/S  S/  /  /  // 

A-A-G  A  -  G  A-A-G      A-AG     A-G      A-G 

Audite,  omnes  amantes  Deum,  sancta  merita. 

Our  hymn,  which  was  probably  composed  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.  in 
Ireland,  consists  of  23  strophes,  each  strophe  being  put  together  out  of 
two  Satumian  distichs  of  the  form  (Blume  11.  340.  i): 

•  •.•.!••.  II    •  .      •      -I     •  • 

a.  Audite   omnes  amantes. Deum  sancta  merita 

/SS/  /  /  // 

A-A-G  A-  G  |A  -  A  -  G  II    A-AG     A  -  Gj      A-G 

•    .     •  •     .|    •  •    .  II    •       j^i*    • 

b.  Viri     in  Christo  be  a  ti.Patridi  episcopi. 

A-AG  A    .    A-G|  A-A-GII  A  -  GlA-A-O-G 

2.    Hymnus  Apostolorum  (Blume  11.  271.  i). 

Forty-two  couplet3  in  the  form  of  the  iambic  senarius: 

•  •    •  I  •  •   II  •  •    !•  • 

a.  Precamur  patrem.regem  omnipotentem 
/  /  /  /         s  s 

A-A-G  I  A-AG  II  A-G    |A  -  0-0-A  -  G 

•       I.I       •    .     II   •      .  •     .1     • 


b.    £t  lesum  Christum . sanctum  quoque  spiritum. 

A-A-G    I      A^G    !|A-G         A-Gj    A-O-G 

3.     Hymnus  ad  Communionem  (Blume  II.  298.  i). 
Eleven  couplets  in  the  form  of  the  iambic  senarius: 


•  •  -11     •  .  •   • 

a.    Sancti  venite.  Christi  corpus  sumite 
A-G|  A-A-Glj        A-G    A  -  G  j  A-O-G 


•       .     I    •    •      .   II      •      •    • 
b.     Sanctum  bibentes.quo  redempti  sanguinem. 

A-G    I  A-A-G  !|     A-A  A  -  G|  A-O-G 
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4.     Hymnus  Sancti  Cuminei  Longi  (Blume  II.  308.1). 
Twenty-two  couplets  in  the  form  of  the  senarius: 

•    .  I  •  .  II  •   .      •  .  I  •    . 

a.    Celebra,  Iuda,.festa  Christi  gaudia, 
A-G|    A-G||A-G         A-G|    A-O-G 


•  I  •    .     II  •      •     .       I     •       •   . 
b.    Apostolorum  .  exsultans  memoria. 

A-AO-OIA-G    IIA-A-G      |    A-A-G 

5.    In  Sanctae  Monennae  (Blume  II.  337.  i). 
Twenty-four  couplets  in  the  form  of  the  senarius: 

•  '^   .  I     •      .   II    •      .      •    ±  I     • 

a.    Audite  fratres. facta  sine  crimine 

A-A-G  I    A-G||A-G    A-AG|   A-O-G 


•       •   I      •     •        .  II    •       •   .  I  .  •       . 
b.    Sanctae  Monennae. salutaris  feminae. 

A-  G|      A-A  -  G||  A  -  A-G|    A-O-G 

6.  Hymnus  "Altus  Prosator"  Sancti  Columbae  (Blume  II.  275.  i). 
Twenty-three  strophes,  of  three  Saturnian  distichs  each.    The  first 

strophe  has  an  extra  Saturnian.    The  hymn  was  probably  composed 
about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Columba  in  Ireland. 

•  .  •        .    I    •     •      .   Jl  •     •     .       •    •    I    •     . 

a.  Altus  prosator  vetustus.dierum  et  ingenitus 

/  //  /  /S  /S 

AG        A-O-G  I  A-A-G  ||  A-A-G     A-A  I  A-G 

•  .      •         .p    •       -11     •    •    ;;  •        •!•       • 

b.  Erat  absque  origine.primordii  et  crepidine. 

/  /  /s  /S  /S 

A-AG  A  -   GjA-A-O-Gll    A-A-G  A  -  A|A-0-G 

7.  Oratio  Sancti  Columbae  (Blume  II.  283.  R). 
Eight  distichs  of  the  form: 

'    '     '.  •  I  •  •   .•  II    •  •  '  •  I'    • 

a.    In  te  Christe  credentium.miserearis  omnium; 
A-A        A-G  I    A-a'-O-G    II      A-O-A-G  |a'-0-G 
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I    (        •   a:    |«        •        .  II    •  •     .     !•         •       . 

b.    Tu  es  Deus    in  saecula.saeculorum  in  gloria 

A-A      A-AGjA  -  A^O-G||  A-O-A-G     |A   -  A-O-G 
So  also  No.  218  on  page  285  (Blnme  11)  and  No.  219  on  p.  286: 

•  .    •  ±  !•     •      .||  •.  •    .|  •      • 

a.  Noli  pater    indulgere. tonitruo  cum  fulgure 

A-G  A-AG|A  -  A-O-GII  A-A'^-GI  A  -  A-O-G 

•      •     •     .    I   •       I    .     •  II      •.    •     *      •  I  •    * 

b.  Ne  frangamur  formidine.huius  atque  uridine 

A-A    AG  I  A  -  A-O-gIi     A-G  A  -  G|  A-A-O-G 

8.     Hymnus  Sancti  Ultani  (Blume  II.  317.  i). 

•    .;•.!•       .11    •     •   •  .  I  •    •     . 

a.    Christus  in  nostra  insula. quae  vocatur  Hibernia, 
A-G    A  -  A  -  G|A-0-G'|      A  -  A  A-G  |   A-A-O-G 


•     •     .     •       •   I.V    •  II     •  .    :  I    !        •.    • 

b.    Ostensus  est  hominibus.maximis  mirabilibus. 
/  /  //S  /        /    / 

A -A-G   A  -  A  I  A- G||     A-O-G  j    A-O-A-G 

In  Sancti  Camelaci  (Blume  II.  321. i). 

••.•.!••       .    II    •     •    .1    • 

a.    Audite  bonum  exemplum.benedicti  pauperis 
A-A-G    A-AG  I  A-A  -   G    ||      A  -  A  -  G|    A-O-G 


•       •    .1      ^    •     .   II     •    .    ^»     .J     •     .^ 
b.     Camelaci  Cumiensis.De  i    iusti  famuli. 

//  //  /  /  // 

A-A-Gl     A-A-G  II  A-AG  A-G  I    A-G 

10.     In  Sancti  Comgilli  (Blume  II.  321.  R). 

•       •     -I  •.•.•!!    •     :     •*:!•.• 

a.     Recordemur  iustitiae.nostri  patroni  fulgidae 
A-AO- A-  G  I  A-  AG!!    A-G     A-A-GjA-O-G 


b.     Comgilli  sancti  nomine  .  re  f  u  Igentis  in  opere. 
A-  a'-G  a'^-GI  a'^-O-gJiA-AO- A-G  |A  -  A  -  G 
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II.    Versiculi  Familiae  Benchuir  (Blume  II.  356.  R). 

•       •^       •    iS:   I   •        .11    •      .   •        .  I    •    •     . 
a.     Benchuir  bona     regula. recta  atque  divina, 

A-G       A-AG|A-0-G!l   AG  A-  Gl    A-A-G 


b.     Stricta  sancta  sedula.summa  lust  a  ac  mira. 

/  /  /       /     /         /         /  s 

A-G    A-GI  A-O-GII  A-  GA-G|A  -  A-G 

12.    In  Memoriam  Abbatum  Benchorensium  (Blume  n.  357.  R.). 

•       .     •       •    .    I  •       .  II   •     .  •     .    I   •     •     ^    . 

a.  Sancta  sanctorum  opera. patrum,  fratres,  fortissima. 

A-G    A- A-G  lA  -  G||  A-AG     A-GjA-A-O-G 

•        •     .!•    •         .  II  •       •     .   !•      •  ^. 

b.  Benchorensi  in  optima.fundatorum  ecclesia. 

SS//SS// 

A-0-A-GlA-A-O-Gll  A-O-A-G  |A-A-0-G 


13.  Aldhelmus  (Giles  106). 

•  •      •    .   I        • 

a.  Tuis  pulsatus  precibus.obnixe  flagitantibus 

/  /  //  /  /      /        / 

A-AG  A  -  A-G  I       A-  G  ||A  -  A-G|      A  -  A-O-G 

.••••.  I    •.  II  •      .••.!•      . 

b.  Hymnista  carmen  cecini. atque  responsa  reddidi. 

A-A-G  A-G  I    A-G||A-G    A-A-Gl  A-O-G 
So  all  the  rest  to  page  114. 

14.  Bonifatius  (Diimmler  I.  i8.  III.)- 

'    .        •    .    I     •   •  .    II      '        •    .   I    •        \        . 

a.    Vale    frater  florentibus.iuventutis  cum  viribus 

A-AG     A-G  I     A-A-O-G  ||A-a6-A-G|  A  -  A-O-G 


•        •       .  I  •  •  .    .11'      •         '     -I    •    .• 

b.    Ut  floreas  cum  domino. in  sempitemo  solio 

//  /      /         /       /  /    / 

A  -  A-O-Gl  A    -     A-  G||A    A-0-A-G|  AG 

Ibid.  IV: 

•    .  •       .  I  •    •        .  II       •      .     •      .  I    •    • 

a.    Vale    Christo  virgimcula.Christi  nempe  tiruncula 

A-AG      A-Gl  A-A-0-GII      A-G    A-G|  A-A-O-G 
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b.     Mi  hi  car  a  magnopere .  atque  gnara  in  opere. 

c  c  c 

A-AG  A-G|    A-A-G!|A  -  G       A-GlA-A  -  G 

15.    Hibemicus  Exul  (DOmmler  1. 399.  IV.)- 

•      .  •      .1      •       .  II    •      •      •   .  I       •     . 

a.    Carta,  Christo  comite,  .per  telluris  spatium 

AG         A-G|     A-GII  A-A-A-GI       A-G 


•      •      •!     •       .   II    •       •     .1  •   •     . 

b.    Ad  Caesaris  splendidum .  nunc  perge  palatium. 

/S  /  /  /  S// 

A  -  A-O-GI     A-O-G  II    A  -  A-Gj  A-A-O-G 

16.    Dicuil  (Diimmler,  N.  A.  S.  256) 

^    •        •      •    .  I     •    .  II      •      •       •         •    .  I    • 
a.*  Ac  duodena  vitia, .quae  simt  in  prosa  turpia, 

A  -  A    A-Gj    A-GII      A -A     A  -  A-Gl  A-O-G 


•      •    .    •      ».!•     .|M       .•.!••. 

b.    In  metro  cum  peri  t  i  a  .  absque  ulla  stultitia. 

A  -  A-AG  A  -  A|A^O-Gt|A  -    G  A-G|    A  -  A-G 

17.     Sedulius  Scotus  (Traube,  215) 

•    .      •   •  I    •     •  .  II   •    .       •.!••.- 

a.  Bonus   vir  est  Robertus.laudes  gliscunt  Roberti 

A-AG     A-A  I     A-A-Gll    A-G       A-G    j    A-A-G 

•       .     •     .  I    •    •      .  II  •       •    .       •   I     •    •      • 

b.  Christe  fave   Roberto. longaevum  fac  Robertum. 

c  C  Q 

A-GA-AGI    A.A-G||A-A-G     A|    A-A-G 

Thus  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  century  A.D.  the  rhythm  of  the  Car- 
men Arvale  is  still  fresh  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Irish  Kelt: 

•   .      •.!••. 

Enos  Lases  iuvate! 
A-AG    A-AG  I  A-A-G 

And  to  the  last  the  Saturnian  distich  is  the  artistic  norm  of  Italico-Keltic 
verse. 

§  19.  The  History  of  European  Rhythm. — The  history  of  European 
rhythm  is  therefore  the  history  of  the  gradual  process,  by  which  the 
original  biaccentual  modulation  of  the  Italico-Keltic  tripudium  became 
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unoaccentual,  as  the  result  of  its  incessant  modulation  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  Hellenic  quantitative  thesis.  We  may  accordingly  exhibit  the 
genealogy  of  European  rhythm  in  the  following  tree: — 

Modern  European  rhythm 
of  accentual  contrast 


{Rhythmus  doctus) 

Tripudium  with  Modulation 

E.g.  The  Ambrosianu 


(Meirum) 

Tripudiimi  with  Quantity 
and  Modulation. 

E.g.  St.  Ambrose. 


{Rhythmus  rusticus) 

Tripudium  with  Artificial  Ictus. 
E.g.  Commodian. 
St.  Augustine. 
The  Old-Irish  Tradition 
from   Secundinus  to 
Sedulius  Scotiis. 


o 

•c 

Ok 

a 

** 

M 


(Metrum) 

Tripudium  with  Quantity 
and  Artificial  Ictus 

E.g.  Plautus. 


1 


Rhythm  of  Accent 


Rhythm  of  Quantity  | 


ItaUco-Keltic 


Hellenic 


U 
I 


Indoeuropean  Tripudiimi. 

The  Genealogy  of  European  Rhythm. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Westindoeuropean  tripudium  is  the  tap-root  of  the 
whole  development,  and  that  Hellenic  quantitative  rhythm  enters  only 
as  a  principle  of  modulation: 
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'  A.    Trip,  with  jree  quant,  thesis,    a.  Trip,  with  jrtt 
^  .      ,.  non-quant,  thesis. 

B.    Trip,  with  harmonious  quant,  thesis,    b.  Trip,  with 
harmonious  non-quant,  thesis. 

In  the  last  phase  of  the  tripudium,  in  which  the  non-quantitative  Hel- 
lenic thesis  is  forced  into  general  harmony  with  the  Westindoeuropean 
accent,  we  recognize  the  source  and  model  of  modem  European  rhythm. 

a,    Tripudium:  Old-Latin  and  Old-Irish. 

•    .        !   :  !   •     *    -ll*        -I  •     •   • 

Virum    mihi    Camena.insece  versutum. 
A-AG       A-AGI   A-A-G||A-0-G|   A-A-G 


•     ..       •      .     i*     •        •  11*      •     •      •    I  •      •   • 
Gfoair  Patraicc  inNemthur .  iss  ed  adf^t  hi  scelaib. 

A-G     A-G   |A-A  -  G  ||A-A   A-G  |  A-A-G 
A.    Tripudium  with  free  quantitative  thesis:  Classic  Latin. 

Laudo  malum  quom  amici.tuom  ducis  malum, 
s  s 

A-G     A-AGI  A-A-GII    A   -   A-G|   A-AG 

C  H  H  H  C  H 

The  s  represents  the  artificial  ictus-device  of  the  classic  period. 

1^1       i    w»w     ^    II      1      ^  1     1   >:.   |A    1        ^ 

Musae  quae  pedibus. magnum  pulsatis  Olympum. 

s       *        s 

A-G  I      A-A-GII    A-G        A-A-G  |A-A  -  G 

s  s 

H  H  C  C  H  H 

a.    Tripudium  with  free  non-quantitative  thesis:  Rhythmus  Rusticus 
of  Commodian,  St.  Augustine,  and  Old-Irish  Latin  Hymns. 

•     •     ^  .  I    •       .  II   •    .       •     •     .  I    •     • 

Praefatio  nostra. viam  erranti  demonstrat. 

s 

A-A-O-GI  A-  Gjj  A-AG  A-A-G|  A-A-G 

s 
H  H  C  H  H  H 

Rhythmic  hexameter. 

•       .        •       •      •    .   I   •      •    .11      •     .      •     .      I   •        •    . 
Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace.modo    verum  iudicate. 
A  -  G  -  A     A  -  A-G  I  A  -  A-G||     A-AG  A-G    |  A-O-A-G 

H  HH  HHH  HH 
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Rhythmic  tetrameter  acatalectic  (trochaic). 

•  •  .  •     .  !•    •     .  II  •    .      •      .1     • .  . 

Audite  omnes  amantes.Deum    sancta  merita. 
s         s 
A-A-G  A-G|A-A-G  II   A-AG      A  -  G|      A-G 

HCCH  H  H  HH 

Rhythmic  tetrameter  catalectic  (trochaic). 

B.    Tripudium  with  harmonious  quantitative  thesis:  Post-classic  and 
Christian  art. 

1     1     >:,  l^|lw±||l         iw^lllw.*. 

Aeterna  Christi  munera.vel  martyrum  victorias. 
A-A-G        A-  G  I  A-G-G  ||  A  -  A-O-  G    |  A  -  A-O-G 

•  «  ••  ••  •• 

•  •  ••  ••  ■• 
«  •  ••  ••  •" 

•  »  ••  ••  •■ 

H  HHH  HH  HH 

Quantitative  tetrameter  acatalectic  (iambic).    The  H  represents  har- 
mony of  the  Hellenic  with  the  Westindoeuropean  thesis. 

b.    Tripudium  with  harmonious  non-quantitative  thesis:  Rhythmus 
Doctus  of  the  Ambrosiani  and  later  Christian  poets. 

•        •   •  I    •       •    •  II  •   •       •     •  I      *  .  : 

Apparebit  repent  in  a.  dies  magna  Domini. 
A-O-A-Gl    A-A-G||A-AG     A-Gj      A-G 

•  •  •••  •  •• 

•  •  •••  •  •• 

•  •  ••«  •  •• 

•  •  •••  •  •• 

HHHHH      H       HH 

Rhythmic  tetrameter  catalectic  (trochaic). 

Thus  the  old  rhythm  of  biaccentual  contrast  imder  the  constraining 
charm  of  the  Hellenic  thesis  has  at  length  become  modulated  into  the  new 
rhythm  of  imoaccentual  contrast,  and  thus  the  modem  rhythmic  prin- 
ciple is  bom.  The  rhythmus  doctus  of  Christian  hynmology,  in  which 
the  tripudic  principle  is  modulated  to  the  Greek  thesis  without  the  use 
of  the  artificial  ictu^^  is  the  beginning  and  model  of  modem  European 
rhythm  of  stress  contrast.  Thus  the  history  of  rhjrthm  is  the  evolution 
of  the  tripudic  principle  in  its  three  great  stages, — the  pre-classic  stage 
of  the  pure  tripudium,  the  classic  stage  of  the  modulation  of  the  tripu- 
dium to  Greek  rhythm  by  the  aid  of  the  artificial  ictus,  and  the  Christian 
stage  of  general  harmony  of  the  Italico-Keltic  and  the  Hellenic  thesis. 
Nowhere  does  quantity  appear  as  anything  more  than  an  extraneous 
and  artificial  affectation. 

§  20.  Modern  Philology  and  Tripudic  Doctrine. — ^This  result,  while 
simple  and  illuminating,  is  radical  and  revolutionary.    Its  acceptance 
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therefore  must  needs  be  slow  and  cautious.  The  scientific  inquirer 
finds  satisfaction  meanwhile  in  some  reflections  of  the  great  historian 
of  antiquity:  Eduard  Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Alt.  I.  i.  161  f.  Wie  sich  dieses 
selbstandige  Denken  des  Menschen  aiLsgebildet,  wie  es  aus  imd  inner- 
halb  der  Einheit  der  philosophischen  Weltanschauung  die  einzelnen 
Wissenschaften  entwickelt,  wie  es  den  Kampf  mit  den.entgegenstehenden 
religiosen  imd  theologischen  Tendenzen  aufgenommen  imd  in  mannig- 
fachen  Schwankungen,  bald  siegreich,  bald  imterliegend,  durchgefiihrt 
hat,  haben  wir  hier  nicht  mehr  zu  verfolgen:  das  gehSrt  der  Geschichte 
an.  Nur  das  aussere  Moment  bedarf  noch  der  Erw^hnimg,  dass  wie  die 
Entwicklimg  der  Wissenschaft  von  ihrer  Entstehimg  an  der  der  Religion 
parallel  lauf t,  so  auch  ihre  Mussere  Gestaltimg  gleichartige  Ztige  aufweist. 
Auch  hier  sind  bedeutende  Individualitaten  die  Bahnbrecher  imd  Ftihrer; 
auch  hier  aber  tritt  ihre  Lehre  auf  in  der  Form  eines  geschlosserien  Sys- 
tems, das  von  ihren  Nachfolgem  immer  weiter  ins  einzelne  aiLsgebaut 
iind  oft  zu  sinnlosen  Formeln  ausgesponnen  wird;  auch  hier  tritt  an  S telle 
der  individuellen  Freiheit  der  geistigen  Bewegimg  die  orthodoxe  Lehre, 
die  Unterwerfimg  imter  ihre  Satze  fordert  imd  sich  mit  der  Autoritat  des 
Meisters  deckt,  so  weit  sie  tatsachlich  von  seinen  Gedanken  abweichen 
und  imter  das  Joch  der  Tradition  sich  beugen  mag;  und  auch  sie  ist  ver- 
treten  durch  einen  Stand,  eine  Gelehrtenzimft,  in  der  oft  genug  die 
praktischen,  materiellen  Interessen  nicht  minder  machtig  werden^  als  in 
der  Priesterschaft.  Auch  hier  erhebt  sich  dann  aufs  neue  die  Spon- 
taneitat  des  menschlichen  Denkens  uiid  die  Forderung  der  freien  For- 
schimg  gegen  die  traditionelle,  briichig  imd  sinnlos  gewordene  Lehre,  um 
in  erbittertem  geistigem  Ringen  sich  durchzusetzen.  Nur  den  gewalti- 
gen  Vorteil  hat  die  Wissenschaft,  dass  sie  ihrem  Wesen  nach  mit  den 
Machten  des  Bestehenden  imd  der  ^usseren  Gewalt  nicht  verbunden 
sein  kann;  und  wenn  es  ihren  Vertretem  ja  einmal  gelingt,  diese  fUr  sich 
aufzurufen,  so  ist  doch  diese  widersinnige  Verbindimg  niemals  von  Dauer 
und  Erfolg.  Denn  die  Wissenschaft  ist  auf  das  Prinzip  der  Freiheit 
der  geistigen  Bewegimg  gegrlindet;  wenn  sie  dieses  aufgibt,  spricht  sie 
sich  damit  selbst  das  Urteil  und  bereitet  sich  den  Untergang. 

But  modern  philology  labors  under  a  worse  predicament  than  that  of 
an  erroneous  tradition.  We  have  been  building  upon  an  artificial  and 
fraudulent  tradition,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  by  the  scientific 
commercialism  of  two  powerful  little  cliques  of  Roman  propagandists, 
who  set  themselves  to  the  deliberate  task  of  making  capital  out  of  the 
Roman  craze  for  things  Greek  by  falsifying  scientific  truth.    Parvus 
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error  in  principio,  magnus  in  fine  est:  for  two  thousand  years  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  hellenizing  fictions  has  constituted  the  sole  groimdwork  of 
West-Indoeuropean  accentual  and  rhythmic  theory,  so  corrupting  and 
stultifying  our  tradition  and  our  interpretation  of  it,  that  philology  in 
these  fields  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  the  hopeless  times  of  Livy's 
republic,  quihus  nee  vitia  nostra  nee  remedia  pati  possumus.  The  original 
sin  of  Roman  cultural  artificiality  and  scientific  insincerity  has  been 
visited  upon  us  almost  to  the  inhibition  of  healthy  accentual  and  rhythmic 
insight,  and  captive  Greece  continues  to  lord  it  over  her  victors'  heirs. 
Having  fed  so  long  on  accentual  and  rhythmic  fictions,  we  have  no 
stomach  for  accentual  and  rhythmic  facts. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Roman  speech  and  verse  no  one  was  ever  ignorant  of  the  facts  of 
tripudic  doctrine.  Every  Latin  and  every  Kelt  to  the  end  of  Italico- 
Keltic  antiquity  drank  in  tripudic  practice  with  his  mother's  milk.  Wit- 
ness the  nurses'  lullaby  in  the  Scholia  in  Persium  III.  i6:  Quae  infantibus 
ut  dormiant  solent  dicere  saepe: 


•    .    •    -I  •    -IM      •     -I  •     *     • 

Lalla  lalla  lalla  aut  dormi  aut  lacta! 

/         /         /    /     /      /  /      / 

AG   A-G|  A-GII  A  -  A-  G|  A-  A-G 

Cf .  also  Ehet,  ad  Herennium  IV.  20  nam  id  quidem  puerile  est  (sc.  nostra 
dinumeratio).  No  one  in  antiquity  ever  questioned  the  reality  of  the 
tripudic  tempora  or  the  tripudic -numerus.  The  Ciceronian  clique  of 
Tyrannio  Amisenus  merely  attempted  to  interpret  tripudic  tempora  in 
terms  of  Hellenic  accentus,  and  the  Neronian  clique  of  Caesius  Bassus 
tripudic  numerus  in  terms  of  Hellenic  metrum.  Nowhere  in  antiquity  is 
there  a  suggestion  of  ignorance  of  the  tripudic  nature  of  the  Saturnian 
as  of  all  other  Latin  verse.  Bassus  merely  claimed  that  the  Saturnian 
like  other  Latin  verse  had  been  modulated  from  the  beginning  to  the 
Hellenic  thesis.  The  tripudic  groundwork  of  Latin  rhythm  was  never 
questioned  and  was  often  implied  in  our  grammatical  tradition.  Thus 
while  the  facts  of  tripudic  truth  were  common  property  of  old  and 
young,  the  fictions  of  hellenizing  reinterpretation  were  received  and 
transmitted  upon  authority.  Nor  would  modem  philology  have  missed 
the  facts,  had  tempus  in  its  original  sense  been  distinguished  from  tempus 
in  its  derived  sense.  For  with  that  insight  numerus  becomes  a  rhythm 
of  stress-count,  and  the  nostra  dinumeratio  of  the  Auctor  ad  Herennium 
and  the  temporum  dinumerare  intervalla  of  Varro  and  the  grammarians 
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are  found  to  express  in  precise  terms  the  fundamental  procedure  of  stress- 
contrast,  or  "pairing-off  of  stresses,"  in  all  tripudic  technique.  When 
this  tripudic  numerus  is  modulated  to  the  Greek  thesis,  it  then  becomes 
rhyihmus:  rhythmus  est  pedum  temporumque  iunctura  velox  divisa  in  arsin 
et  thesin;  and  finally  the  nature  of  all  classic  Latin  verse  as  tripudic 
material  under  quantitative  regulation  becomes  apparent  in  Varro's 
distinction:  inter  rhythmum  qui  latine  numerus  vacatur  et  metrum  hoc 
interesse  quod  inter  materiam  et  regulam.  If  now  on  the  basis  of  this 
insight  we  will  patiently  survey  the  evolution  of  Latin  verse-technique 
from  the  beginning,  the  hollow  unreality  of  hellenizing  theory  from 
Tyrannio  Amisenus  and  Caesius  Bassus  to  Friedrich  Leo  and  Wilhelm 
Meyer  will  stand  revealed  in  all  its  nakedness. 

We  have  only  to  compare  the  Saturnians  of  Livius  Andronicus  with 
the  indigenous  extra-literary  type  of  Satumian,  in  order  to  convince 
ourselves  that  Livius  in  his  Odyssia  is  modulating  his  Saturnians  with  the 
clear  purpose  of  educating  the  Romans  to  the  use  of  the  artificial  ictus 
in  their  prospective  quantitative  rhythm.  The  most  characteristic  of 
the  Livian  types  is: 

Virum  mihi    Camena  insece  versutum. 

/  /  //         /        /      /    / 

A-AG     A-AGI  A-A-GllA-0-G     A-A-G 

Why  the  frequency  of  this  type,  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  non- 
Livian  tradition?  Simply  because  it  is  the  necessary  propaedeutic  to 
iambico-trochaic  quantitative  rhythm  (with  the  single  permissible  arti- 
ficial ictus  in  each  tripudic  intervallum) : 

» 

Virum    mihi    Camena  insece  versutum. 
A-AG      A-AG  I  A-  A-  G  II  A-O-G  I  A  -  A-G 


It  was  obviously  this  fact  of  Livian  technique  which  Caesius  Bassus 
made  use  of  for  his  fraudulent  purpose,  but  lacking  the  necessary  quan- 
tities he  was  probably  compelled  to  forge  his  own  example  together  with 
the  occasion  of  it  {quern  Metelli  proposuerunt  de  Naevio  aliquotiens  ab 
eo  versu  lacessiti): 


Ky  


I    w    _    I  w__II  _U 


Malum    dabunt    Mete 


K^ 


li  Naevio  poetae. 


A-AG       A-AG  I   A-A-GII    A-O-GjA-A-G 
Thus  Bassus  hoisted  the  Livio-Naevian  Satumian  with  its  own  petard. 
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X 

and  taught  philology  the  lesson  that  the  pollex  honestus  of  the  artificial 
ictus  might  be  used  to  undo  history. 

But  not  only  was  Livius  concerned  to  provide  the  ready  made  maleria 
for  scenic  technique;  he  had  clearly  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  epos  as  well. 
Three  of  his  well  authenticated  Satumians  illustrate  his  propaedeutic 
for  the  quantitative  technique  of  Ennius: 

Literary  Saturnian:  Livius  Andronicus,  p.  76, 

^    y^     ^    |X        >^  '  w      J.    \\y^^  Zf      JL         >^  *  C?      ±    w    >:/    |  >L    JL    J. 

V.  26:  Inferus  an  superus  tibi  fert  deus  funera  Ulixes. 
A-O-G  |A  -   A  -  G  II    A  -  A       A  -  A-O-G  |  A-A-G 

Now  let  us  apply  the  pollex  honestus  of  Bassus  and  Leo,  and  we  shall 
have  no  doubt  of  the  twentieth-century  authorship  of  that  hypothetical 
"Umdichtimg  der  livianischen  Odyssee  in  Hexameter,  die  bald  nach 
Ennius  gemacht  worden  ist  und  spater  von  dem  Gramnatiker,  aus  dem 
die  Citate  bei  Priscian  stammen,  neben  dem  ursprtinglichen  Gedicht 
excerpirt  wurde"  (Leo.  Saturnischer  Vers  60  f .  unten) : 

Inferus  an  superus  tibi  fert  deus  funera  Ulixes. 
/  /  S  /  /  / 


A-O-G 

X     w     O 


A  .  A   .    Gl!    A   -  A       A  -  A-O-G   A-A-G 

i      >^»>^|     ^,  >^«>:i|    1       w«ii|  1    w(o)  All    ^ 


Precisely  so  for  the  two  other  "gute  Hexameter"  in  Livius: 
Literary  Saturnian:  Pt.  1.  78, 

V.  36:  Cum  socios  nostros  mandisset  impius  Cyclops. 

•     s  s 


A  -   A-G  I  A  -  G  II  A-  A-G    A-OrG 
1     w»wU      1|^,     l|l±|lw:sj 


A-G 


V.  38:  At  celer  hasta  volans  perrumpit  pectora  ferro. 


A-  A         A-G|   A-AGII^A-A-G     A-O-G 


A-G 

Similarly  Naevius'  Saturnian, 
•    Literary  Saturnian:  Fart  II.  Naevius  17: 

V.  41:  Atque  prius  pariet  locusta  Lucam  bovem, 

s 
A-G      A-AGj   A-G||A-A-G      A-G    j  A-AG 

1  >:.       AU  --•>-U,  i|  1  ±  I    1    ^    I  i     ^ 

which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  desirable  sort  of  poUex  honestus,  *'hat 
mit  Satumiem  nichts  zu  tim.    Bei  einem  Griechen  wiirde  man  das  Dak- 
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tyloepitriten  nennen"  {Sat.  Vers  6i  unten).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
taboo  does  not  operate  against  anything  that  is  workable  for  the  orthodox 
theory:  Audi  aus  Naevius  wird  ein  Vers citirt,  der  als  Hexameter  gelesen 
werden  kann  (47  convenit  regnum  simul  atque  locos  ut  haberent),  aber  das 
ist  Znfall,  denn  es  ist  ein  guter  Satumier  (ibid,  unten)  I  Of  course  the 
facts  are  as  before: 

V.  29:  Convenit  regnum  simul  atque  locos  ut   haberent, 

s  s 

A-A-G|A-G||     A   -    A-G     A-AG    |     A-A-G 

the  familiar  Livio-Naevian  propaedeutic  for  the  single  permissible  free 
dactylic  thesis  for  each  tripudium, — that  same  preparatory  technique, 
which  became  later  the  tool  of  the  imprindpled  Bassus  and  the  pitfall 
of  his  credulous  .successors. 

Thus  the  achievement  of  Ennius  shrivels  to  very  small  proportions, — 
the  mere  providing  of  quantities  for  a  ready  made  rhythmic  model,  which 
was  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Odyssia  and  the  Bellum  Punicum. 
It  was  no  greater  than  the  single  achievement  of  Plautus,  say  for  the 
iambic  senarius: 

Plautus:  Laudo  malum  quom  amici  tuom  ducis  malum. 

s  s 

A-G     A-AG  I  A-A-Gll    A  -  A-G  |  A-AG 


Ennius:  Musae  quae  pedibus  magnum  pulsatis  Olympum. 

s  s 


A    -    A  -  G  II  A  -  G        A-A-G  |  A-A-G 


A-G 


The  scaffolding  for  both  metres  was  already  prepared  in  the  technique 
of  Livius'  Satumians,  and  in  the  case  of  the  hexameter  the  completed 
product  was  actually  furnished  in  v.  38: 

At  celer  hasta  volans  perrumpit  pectora  ferro, 

A-G  • 


A  -  A      A-Gj  A-AG  ||  A- A  -  G     A-O-G 

—      ww|—     w     >^|— ,  —I—         —   I—     >^w 

and  again  by  Naevius  in  v.  29: 

Convenit  regnum  simul  atque  locos   ut   haberent. 

s  s 

A  -  A-G]  A-  G   II   A  .  A-G    A-AG      |      A-A-G 


w      — 
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Thus  the  free  quantitative  thesis  and  therefore  the  artificial  ictus  are 
already  foreshadowed  and  suggested  in  the  literary  Satumian,  which 
therefore  appears  as  the  artistic  propaedeutic  to  the  quantitative  period 
with  the  single  free  Greek  thesis  for  each  tripudium. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  story  farther.  It  has  repeatedly  been  empha- 
sized in  other  pages.  The  classic  technique  of  the  free  quantitative 
thesis  with  artificial  icius  explains  the  popular  technique  of  Commodian 
and  Augustinus  without  the  quantitative  dress.  The  Christian  technique 
of  the  accentual  quantitative  thesis  without  the  artificial  ictus  explains 
the  popular  technique  of  the  Ambrosiani  without  the  quantitative  dress, 
and  thus  modern  accentual  rhythm  with  harmony  of  the  accentual  and 
the  Hellenic  thesis  is  born. 

With  the  clarity  and  self-consistency  of  tripudic  doctrine  let  us  now 
compare  the  traditional  quantitative  theory  of  Leo  and  Meyer.  Pro- 
fessor Leo  begins  his  monograph  on  the  Satumian  verse  (Abhandlimgen 
der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Grottingen,  Neue 
Folge,  Bd.  VIII,  Nro.  5)  with  the  remark:  Es  gibt  philologische  Probleme, 
die  nicht  zur  Ruhe  kommen,  weil  das  Material  fiir  eine  einfache  Losung 
nicht  ausreicht  und  die  Frage  so  wichtig  ist,  dass  sie  sich  mit  emem 
innewohnenden  Zwange  immer  von  neuem  stellt.  So  geht  es  imd  wird 
es  gehen  mit  der  Frage  nach  der  metrischen  Natur  des  Satumiers.  Es 
ist  viel  mehr  als  eine  metrische  Frage;  vielmehr  recht  sehr  eine  metrische, 
insofern  die  Frage  nach  den  metrischen  Formen  eines  Volkes  ins  Herz 
seiner  Geschichte  reicht.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  scientific 
usage  should  discard  altogether  this  confusing  use  of  the  word  "metrical" 
in  place  of  "rhythmical.''  It  connotes  a  clear  petitio  principii.  The 
question  is  not  a  metrical,  but  a  rhythmical  one,  and  the  rhythmical 
question  is,  was  the  rhythm  of  the  Saturnian  verse  a  metrical  (i.e.,  quan- 
titative), or  a  stress  (i.e.,  accentual)  rhythm? 

The  question  when  thus  clearly  stated  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one. 
The  rhythmopoeic  element  in  human  speech  is  by  necessity  always  that 
element  which  provides  the  strongest  thesis.  Hence  the  rhythmopoeic 
efement  must  needs  be  essentially  syllabic  or  quantitative,  where  the 
accent  is  musical,  as  in  Greek  and  Indian,  whereas  it  will  necessarily  be 
stress,  where  the  accent  is  one  of  stress,  as  in  Latin  and  Keltic.  Conse- 
quently, unless  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  Latin 
accent  changed  between  the  Satumian  and  the  classic  period,  we  must 
expect  to  find  the  same  native  rhythmopoeic  principle  in  both.  Hence 
our  material  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  becomes  as  wide  as  Latin 
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literature  itself,  and  we  may  begin  with  the  study  of  the  stress  phenom- 
ena in  Vergil  just  as  well  as  in  the  Carmen  Arvale.  At  once  the  com- 
mimity  of  the  rhythmic  phenomena  becomes  obvious: 


JL    ^     w      A     I  j^   j^  »fl« 

Quidve  dolens  regina 

A-G    A- AG  I  A-A-G 


is  identical  with: 


X       JL  \L         J.      I    \t      ^      C' 

Enos  Lases  iuvate, 
A-AG    A-AGlA-A-G 


and  the  quantitative  dress  in  Vergil  looms  up  as  an  artificiality. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Leo  begs  the  entire  question  from  the  start, 
p.  I :  Wenn  aber  der  Satumier  nicht,  wie  die  iibrige  altlateinische  Poesie, 
die  Quantitat  der  Sylben,  sondem  die  Betonimg  der  Worter  als  Mittel 
anwendet,  denRhythmus  in  die  Erscheinung  treten  zu  lassen,  so  ist  das 
nicht  nur  fiir  imsere  Vorstellung  von  der  italischen  Volkspoesie  entschei- 
dend,  es  lasst  auch  die  Reception  der  griechischen  Formen,  ihre  Gestal- 
timg  durch  die  Dichter  und  Aufnahme  durchs  Publikum,  in  ganz  beson- 
derem  Lichte  erscheinen.  Von  den  iibrigen  Consequenzen  nicht  zu 
sprechen:  die  Hypothese  vom  'accentuirenden'  Satumier  hat  sogar  dazu 
gefiihrt,  den  romanischen  Zehnsilbler  direct  vom  Satumier  herzuleiten. 
Here  everything  that  is  taken  for  granted  as  true  is  false,  and  everything 
that  is  assumed  to  be  false  is  true. 

It  was  therefore  quite  impossible  that  the  Saturnischer  Vers  should 
evince  any  serious  appreciation  of  the  recent  advances  made  towards 
the  scientific  solution  of  the  problem,  p.  2:  Die  Litteratur  iiber  den 
Satumier  hat,  so  stark  sie  angeschwollen  ist,  mit  der  Erforschung  der 
altlateinischen  Verskunst  nicht  recht  Sfchritt  gehalten.  Nach  gliick- 
lichen  Anfangen  (reference  is  here  made  among  others  to  Ritschl:  Opusc. 
IV  und  in  anderen  Aufsatzen,  darunter  sehr  Verfehltes)  blieb  sie  in  Vor- 
stellungen  von  archaischer  Prosodie  befangen,  iiber  die  man  hinausge- 
kommen  war,  oder  construirte  Archaismen  fiir  den  Gebrauch  des  Satur- 
niers.  Daraus  entstand  das  Misstrauen  gegen  die  quantitirende  Mes- 
sung,  dem  0.  Keller  Worte  gab.  L.  Miiller  und  Bahrens  waren  durch 
ihre  Studien  fur  die  Arbeit  an  den  altlateinischen  Sprachdenkmalern 
liberhaupt  nicht  vorbereitet.  Havet  und  Zander  in  ihren  reichen  und 
lehrreichen  Buchem  und  Abhandlungen  wollten  zu  viel  beweisen;  wer 
jeden  lateinischen  Spruch  und  die  livianischen  Paraphrasen  heranzieht, 
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vermehrt  nicht  das  Material,  sondem  verriickt  die  Fragestellung.  Rei- 
chardt,  Klotz,  Bornecque  konnten  nicht  mit  geniigender  Sicherheit  liber 
Text  und  Sprache  urtdilen.  Dagegen  auf  der  anderen  Seite  legte  Thur- 
neysen  in  klarer  knapper  Erorterung  ein  System  des  '  accentuirenden' 
Satumiers  vor  und  fand  Nachfolge  bei  Kennem  der  altlateinischen 
Sprache  und  Prosodie  wie  Skutsch  und  Lindsay.  Biicheler  vermeidet  in 
den  Carmina  latina  epigraphica  (189(5)  jedes  Wort  metrischer  Erlauterung. 
So  reden  denn  Linguisten  und  Romanisten  von  dem  *accentuirenden' 
Satumier  als  voli  einer  Tatsache,  wahrend  er  doch  nur  eine  Hypothese 
ist,  imd  zwar  eine  sehr  verwegene. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  in  detail  that  Leo  had  not  duly  profited  by 
the  work  of  hi#  predecessors,  whom  he  dismisses  so  summarily.  Instead 
he  has  rejected  the  truth  of  Ritschl,  Lindsay, "  Linguisten,"  arid  "  Roman- 
isten," and  embraced  the  error  of  Wilhehn  Meyer.  His  own  solution 
of  the  problem  is  merely  a  pragmatic  exploitation  of  Greek  theory,  and 
as  such  signifies  a  curious  recrudescence  in  modem  times  of  that  helleniz- 
ing  philology  which  was  practised  so  successfully  and  so  perniciously  by 
Tyrannio  Amisenus  and  Caesius  Bassus  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic 
and  the  first  of  the  empire. 

Ritschl,  for  example,  in  one  of  those  "  Aufsatze"  in  which  Leo  finds 
"sehr  Verfehltes,"  has  all  but  stated  the  classic  principle  of  reciprocal 
harmony  and  contrast  of  the  Italic  and  Hellenic  thesis  (Opusc.  II  praef. 
xii) :  Ohne  ihre  Schuld  stumpf en  Sinnes  fiir  die  rh)rthmischen  Motive, 
welche  gleich  einem  pulsirenden  Geader  oder  einem  vibrirenden  Nerven- 
geflecht  den  metrischen  K6rper  belebend  diu-chdringen,  negiren  sie  eben 
schlechthin  alles,  was  nicht  greifbar,  messbar,  zahlbar  ist,  wenig  einge- 
denk  des  Horazischen  'digitis  callemus  et  aiu-e,'  dagegen  eine  vortref- 
fliche  Illustration  darbietend  zu  dem  'pedes  digitis  nvunerare,'  von  dem 
G.  Hermann  in  der  Vorrede  zu  den  Elemenia  doctrinae  metricae  (p.  xiii) 
eine  so  anschauliche  Schildenmg  gegeben.  Aber  was  ist  ihnen  ein  Her- 
mann! was  ein  Bentley!  die  ims  anderen  erst  den  Blick  geoSfnet 
haben  in  die  Geheimnisse  der  'harmonischen  Disharmonie'  von  Vers- 
und  Wortaccent,  auf  welcher  der  Reiz  der  antiken,  in  besonders  eigen- 
thiimlicher  Mischimg  aber  der  romischen  Verskunst  zu  einem  so  wesent- 
lichen  Theile  beruht.  Denn  es  ist  ja  hier  nur  eine  verschiedene  Stellung 
der  beiden  Elemente  (Consonanz  und  Dissonanz),  wenn  der  daktylische 
Hexameter  vom  Widerspiel  zwischen  Vers-  und  Wortaccent  in  der  ersten 
Vershalf te  iibergeht  zur  Losung  des  Zwiespaltes  in  der  zweiten,  imd  wenn 
anderseits  der  dramatische  Vers  das  Widerspiel  am  Anfang  und  Ende, 
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dort  gestattete,  hier  mit  Wohlgef  alien  suchte,  die  Verschmelzung  dagegen 
mit  so  merkwiirdiger  Consequenz  des  rhythmischen  Gefiihls  in  die  Mitte 
des  Verses,  zu  beiden  Seiten  der  Casur,  verlegte. 

Here  then  is  a  clear  and  forceful  assertion  of  the  principle  of  rhythmi- 
cal alternation  and  coincidence  of  accent  and  ictus  in  Latin  metric  art 
(cf .  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Italico-Romanic  Rhythm,  pp.  20  f . ; 
Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  PhiloL  Assoc,  Vol.  38,  pp.  xv-xvii).  It  is 
the  first  sure  step  towards  the  recognition  of  the  West-Indoeuropean 
principle  of  the  double  accent,  to  which  the  next  and  final  step  is  the  dis- 
carding of  the  philological  fiction  of  the  "pre-historic  initial  accent"  in 
favor  of  the  truth  of  the  historical  initial  accent,  which  Tyrannio  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  from  our  view:  * 

Arma  virumque  cano  Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

A-G     A-A-G|A-AG||    A-G     A-A-G|A-A-G 

1    o     All      ^     AU,     lU     ill     c.     Ill  ^ 


s 
H  H  HC  C  H  H 

Laudo  malum  quom  amici  tuom  ducis  malum. 


A-G 

A-AG 

1  -t 

s 
C 

HC 

•     A-A-Gll    A   -    A-G     A-AG 
A  lU,  w'ii  I  1    ^      I    ^ 

H  H.  C  HC 

Had  Ritschl  recognized  the  initial  accent  in  virumque  and  amici,  he  would 
have  been  well  within  the  kingdom  of  the  tripudiimi.  So  also  doubtless 
Thumeysen,  Lindsay,  and  the  rest. 

Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  adherent  even  of  the  quantitative 
theory,  who  has  gone  so  far  wrong  as  fhe  Saturnischer  Vers.  Even  L. 
Miiller  and  Bahrens,  who  come  in  for  the  curiously  precipitate  criticism 
of  being  "  durch  ihre  Studien  fiir  die  Arbeit  an  den  altlateinischen  Sprach- 
denkmalem  iiberhaupt  nicht  vorbereitet,"  reached  the  same  essential 
conclusion  with  the  Saturnischer  Vers, 

VinTm  mihi^Camel.a  4ec/ vers/tun.. 

without  going  astray  in  the  choriambic  wilderness,  or  attempting  to 
carry  their  theory  into  Oscan-Umbrian  and  even  Greek  territory;  cf. 
Sat,  Vers  64-68,  71-78. 

Furthermore,  the  attitude  of  the  "Linguisten  imd  Romanisten" 
should  have  taught  a  very  significant  lesson.  Comparative  and  Romanic 
philologists  are  compelled  in  practice  to  play  very  fast  and  loose  with 
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the  traditional  orthodox  unoaccentual  theory,  which  they  supplement  as 
occasion  demands,  now  with  the  fiction  of  the  "pre-historic  initial," 
now  with  that  of  the  "Vulgar  Latin"  accent.  They  too  have  but  to 
synchronize  respectively  their  two  principles  with  the  "trisyllabic  law," 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  double  accent,  since  all  these  laws 
("Pre-historic  Initial  Accent,"  "Penultimate  Accent,"  "  Vulgar  Accent") 
are  but  the  disiecta  membra  of  the  lost  tripudium;  cf.  Prolegomena^ 
Univ.  of  Va.,  1908,  and  Carmen  Arvale,  Univ.  of  Va.,  1908. 

We  have  seen  that  a  musical  accent  conditions  a  structural  or  quanti- 
tative rhythm,  and  that  an  accent  that  is  dominantly  stress  will  carry 
with  it  a  stress  rhythm.  Syllable-counting  is  only  a  rhythmic  incident, 
and  not  a  generic  principle  in  any  known  Indoeuropean  speech.  Thur- 
neysen  was  therefore  absolutely  right  in  his  conclusion  that  it  was  a  priori 
improbable  that  the  native  rhythm  of  the  Italic  peoples,  unlike  that  of 
other  Indoeuropean  stress  idioms,  could  have  been  quantitative,  like 
the  Greek  and  Old  Indian.  Utterly  erroneous  theref<M>f[  i^  the  position 
of  Leo  in  the  Saiurnischer  Vers,  p.  3 :  Da  Livius  Andronicus  eine  auf  der 
Quantitat  ruhende  romische  Verskunst  begriindet  hat,  die  von  Naevius 
imd  alien  folgenden  romischen  Dichtem  \;Ceitergefuhrt  worden  ist  (zwei 
Drittel  aber  der  erhaltenen  Satumier  gehoren  dem  Livius  und  Naevius) ; 
da  femer  die  Romer  selber  den  Satumius  fiir  einen  quantitirenden  Vers 
gehalten  haben  (wir  werden  gleich  sehen,  fiir  welche  Zeit  das  nachzu- 
weisen  ist) :  so  ist  die  Prasumption  daf iir,  dass  der  Satumius  ein  quanti- 
tirender  Vers  war,  und  ich  konnte  von  dieser  Voraussetzung  ausgehn. 

Here  again  then  are  nothing  but  false  presuppositions.  Livius 
Andronicus  did  not  found  a  Roman  versification  based  upon  quantity: 
he  founded  a  Roman  quantitative  versification  as  a  mere  artificial  dress 
to  a  Roman  accentual  versification  which  he  had  nothing  to  do  vA\h 
founding  and  which  was  native  to  all  Italico-Keltic  peoples.  So  far 
is  it  from  true  that  two-thirds  of  all  extant  Saturnians  belong  to  Livius 
and  Naevius,  it  would  be  difficult  to  underestimate  the  tiny,  almost 
infinitesimal,  ratio  borne  by  the  Saturnians  of  Livius  and  Naevius  to 
the  mass  of  our  Italico-Keltic  tradition;  the  Satumian  verse  is  the 
native  rhythm  of  Italico-Keltic  stress;  that  stress  and  consequently  that 
rhythm  are  coeval  with  Italico-Keltic  antiquity;  hence,  ubi  tripudium 
ihi  Satumius, 

Equally  mistaken  too  is  the  view  that  the  Romans  themselves  regarded 
the  Satumian  as  quantitative;  there  is  no  intimation  in  antiquity  to 
that  effect.    On  the  contrary,  till  the  fraudulent  propagandism  of 
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Caesius  Bassus  there  was  no  sort  of  uncertainty  about  the  nature  or 
origin  of  the  verse.  Bassus  like  everyone  else  knew  that  in  nature  il 
was  identical  with  all  other  Latin  verse;  it  was  only  its  origin  that  he 
ventured  to  lie  about,  and  in  doing  so  he  cheerfully  confessed  that  he 
had  to  waive  any  quantitative  claim.  All  he  attempted  to  do  was  to 
show  that  the  Roman  artificial  ictus  could  be  made  to  work  here  as  in 
classic  verse.  It  was  his  virtuosoship  in  handling  the  pollex  honestus 
for  which  Persius  commended  him  {Sai,  VI.  2-6;  cf.  also  Rufinus,  Keil 

VI.  555  f.): 

Mire  opifex,  numeris  veterum  primordia  vociun 
Atque  marem  strepitimi  fidis  intendisse  Latinae: 
Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis  et  poUice  honesto 
Sgi'cgius  lusisse  senes! 

Not  only  did  no  Roman  ever  regard  the  Satumian  verse  as  quantitative, 
he  never  regaifdcd  any  Latin  verse  ever  written  as  quantitative.  He  knew 
as  his  A  B  C  that  every  Latin  verse,  whether  Satumian  or  classic,  was 
accentual  and  tripudic,  and  that  quantity  when  present  was  an  irrele- 
vant and  artificial  dress,  which  from  first  to  last  exerted  no  influence  on 
Latin  rhythm.  Greek  rhythm  influenced  Latin  rhythm  only  through 
modulation,  that  is,  through  change  in  the  arrangement  of  stresses,  and 
not  through  quantity.  Latin  rhythm  had  a  double  thesis,  Greek  a 
single:  the  only  influence  exerted  by  Greek  rhythm  upon  Latin  was  the 
influence  of.its  single  thesis,  not  of  its  thesis  as  quantitative.  The  con- 
tinual effort  to  make  the  rhythm  of  the  double  thesis  suggest  the  rhythm 
of  the  single  thesis  resulted  in  such  complete  harmony  of  the  two  rhythms 
that  ultimately  the  memory  of  the  bithetic  modulation  as  such  was 
lost.  Thus  from  first  to  last  it  was  the  single,  and  not  the  quantitative 
thesis,  that  counted,  and  the  same  result  would  have  followed,  even 
though  the  single  Greek  thesis  had  been  non-quantitative  and  accentual. 
Leo's  "Voraussetzung"  of  any  sort  of  quantitative  verse  in  Latin  is 
refuted  by  the  imiversal  axiom  in  antiquity:  metnun  sine  rhythmo  esse 
non  potest, — quantitative  verse  is  impossible  in  Latin  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  rhythm  of  accent,  that  is,  metrum  is  merely  a  mode  of  accen- 
tual rhythm  in  Latin,  a  mere  quantitative  modulation  of  what  Persius 
calls  the  mas  strepUus  fidis  Latinae,  or  "virile  drum-beat  of  the  Latin 
lyre." 

And  yet  Professor  Leo  reaches  "  auf  deductiven  wie  inductiven  Wegen" 
the  confident  conclusion,  p.  7:  Die  Betrachtung  der  dichtenden  Personen, 
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der  Verskunst,  der  Sprache,  alles  gleichermassen  fiihrt  dazu  die  Vorstel- 
lung  abzuweisen,  dass  der  Satumier  ein  accentuirendes  Mass  gewesen 
sei.  Ignoring  the  bed-rock  of  Ritschl's  cum  quantitatis  severUaie  summa 
accentus  observattoneniy  quoad  eius  fieri  posset,  conciliatam  esse,  which  is 
as  true  for  the  quantitative  verses  of  Livius  and  Naevius  as  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  Leo  has  preferred  the  shifting  sands  of  Wilhelm  Meyer's 
"Nachweis  dass  die  weitgehende  Uebereinstimmung  von  Wort-  und 
Versaccent  im  Versinnem  zum  grossen  Teil  durch  die  Einfachheit  des 
lateinischen  Accentgesetzes  zusammen  mit  den  Bedingungen  des  latei- 
nischen  Versbaues  herbeigefiihrt  worden  ist."  Lindsay  would  have  been 
a  far  safer  guide,  Anier.  Journ.  of  PhUoL,  Vol.  XIV  (1893),  pp.  140  f.: 
"Recent  investigation  has  not  merely  confirmed  Ritschl's  famous  thesis 
that  the  quantitative  metre  of  Plautus  and  Terence  showed  a  great 
regard  for  the  accentuation  of  words  (cum  quantitatis  severitate  simuna 
accentus  observationem,  quoad  eius  fieri  posset,  conciliatam  esse),  but 
has  gone  far  to  prove  that  the  metrical  ictus,  or  *  beats,'  rf  dramatic  lines 
coincide  more  closely  with  the  ordinary  accentuation  of  the  Latin  sen- 
tence than  even  Ritschl  himself  contemplated.  Plautus  and  Terence 
never  allow  a  metrical  ictus  like  genera,  Terence  never  one  like  pecidra 
(Plautus  allows  this  only  seldom,  and  under  definite  conditions);  both 
writers,  when  they  let  a  spondee  take  the  place  of  an  iambus  or  a  trochee 
in  those  feet  of  iambic  or  trochaic  lines  from  which  spondees  arg  excluded 
by  the  Greek  comedians,  never  permit  the  metrical  ictus  of  such  a  spon- 
dee to  clash  with  the  natural  accent  of  the  word." 

With  this  undisputed  doctrine,  which  reveals  in  clear  light  the  power- 
ful limitations  set  by  the  natural  rhythm  of  accent  to  the  artificial  rhythm 
of  ictus,  compare  now  the  hopeless  error  of  the  Saturnischer  Vers,  p.  4: 
Man  muss  also  zugeben,  dass  in  einem  volksmassigen  lateinischen  Verse 
Rucksicht  auf  die  Wortbetonung  zu  erwarten  ist.  Aber  daraus  zu 
folgem,  der  urspriingliche  italische  Vers  sei  accentuirend  gewesen,  ist 
ein  Fehlschluss.  Zwischen  Rucksicht  auf  Wortbetonung  im  Verse  und 
Wortbetonimg  als  Princip  der  Versbildung  ist  nicht  ein  Unterschied 
des  Grades,  sondem  des  Wesens.  Das  Wesentliche  ist,  welches  Mittels 
sich  der  Vers  bedient,  um  den  Rhythmus  in  die  Erscheinimg  treten  zu 
lassen.  Dies  Mittel  ist  die  Quantitat,  nicht  der  Accent,  fiir  den  plau- 
tinischen  wie  fiir  den  vergilischen  Vers.  Die  Riicksicht  auf  die  Wort- 
betonung geht  nur  so  weit,  dass  sie  den  durch  die  Quantitat  bestinmiten 
Icten  angeglichen  wird.  Die  Betonung,  das  betonte  Wort,  die  betonte 
Woftgruppe,  ist  Stoff  fiir  den  lateinischen  Vers,  nicht  Form.     Das  dritte 
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mogliche  Mittel  den  Rhythmus  zu  gestalten,  die  Silbenzahlung,  hat  sich 
in  'der  indischen  Metrik  mit  der  Quantitat,  in  der  romanischen  mit  dem 
Wortaccent  im  Reihenschluss  verbunden.  Nichts  derart  zeigt  die 
romische  Metrik ;  sie  hangt,  von  dem  'accentuirenden'  Satumier  abgesehn, 
an  der  Quantitat.  Ware  es  anders,  so  miisste  eine  kurze  betonte  Silbe, 
d.  h.  eine  kurze  Stammsilbe  oder  Innensilbe,  als  Hebung  im  Verse  erschei- 
nen  konnen;  aber  es  gibt  kein  ddbunt  in  der  romischen  Metrik. 

Thus  Professor  Leo  plunges  headlong  into  the  yawning  chasm  of  the 
nimium  demonstrare  velle,  p.4:  Auch  die  Dehnimgen  kurzer  Stammsilben 
um  des  Verses  willen,  die  der  griechischen  Metrik  vertraut  sind,  wie  D3an 
und  dann  u5cop,  sind  der  romischen  Metrik  fremd.  Therefore  clearly 
Latin  metric  is  more  strictly  quantitative  than  Greek! 

Let  us  try  and  imtangle  this  jumble  of  bad  premises  and  worse  con- 
clusions. Comparative  philology  establishes  the  fact  that  the  powerful 
stress  accent  of  Latin  carries  with  it  a  stress  rhythm  in  prose  and  verse. 
Consequently,  all  quantitative  dress,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  can  only 
enter  as  an  external  and  artificial  ornament  to  the  imderlying  rhythm 
of  stress.  Latin  quantities  are  a  mechanical  imitation  of  Greek  quanti- 
ties. It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  difference  between  them. 
The  Roman  was  proud  even  to  reproduce  the  little  licenses  of  Greek 
metric.  Witness,  for  example,  the  frequent  use  of  iambic  words  like 
Leo's  ddbunt  in  the  first  foot  of  Catullus'  Phalaeceans:  why  Catullus' 
avidity  here  for  what  Leo  strangely  regards  as  entirely  excluded  from 
Latin  metric?  The  answer  is,  simply  because  the  tripudic  rhythm  per- 
fectly-reproduces  the  quantitative,  and  thus  renders  the  quantitative 
license  harmless;  the  accentual  thesis  takes  the  place  of  the  metrical 
thesis: 

Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nugas. 


A-AG   a""-  A  -  G   II  A-A^'-G 

^     .ft.        J.       N./'w      .ft.,        J/\l.   y^f 


A-AG 

1   ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  Latin  bisyllabic  stress  makes  im- 
possible  the  imitation  of  such  a  license  as  vSari,  since  in  Latin  two  such 
initial  syllables  being  subsiuned  under  one  acute  breath  must  forever 
remain  pyrrhic. 

Finally,  to  revert  to  the  statement  of  Lindsay,  why  is  the  spondaic 
word  not  allowed  to  substitute  thg  iambic  in  both  feet  of  the  scenic  dipody ? 
The  answer  is  undoubtedly,  because  the  accent  of  the  iambic  word  in- 
vades the  thesis  syllable  and  so  helps  to  neutralize  the  reversal  of  the 
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rhythm,' whereas  the  accent  of  the  spondaic  word  being  confined  to  the 

arsis  lends  its  whole  strength   to   that   reversal:  viro=  viro;  but 

A-G      A-AG 

mag  no  remains  paracatalectic.    Hence  the  powerful  prestige  of  the 

A-G 
iambic  wordfoot  in  all  ages  of  Latin  quantitative  verse:  e.g.  at  the 
close  of  the  senarius,  dactylic  pentameter,  etc. 

Thus  everywhere  the  Latin  accent  is  the  sole  solvent  of  the  quan- 
titative problem,  when  it  arises,  and  Leo's  confident  postulation  of  a 
quantitative  rhythm  in  Latin  on  the  groimd:  ware  es  anders,  so  miisste 
eine  kurze  betonte  Silbe,  d.  h.  eine  kurze  Stammsilbe  oder  Innensilbe,  als 
Hebung  im  Verse  erscheinen  konnen;  aber  es  gibt  kein  ddbunt  in  der 
romischen  Metrik — amounts  to  a  sophistical  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
only  legitimate  inference  from  the  absence  of  a  short  accented  syllable 
as  a  substitute  for  a  long  accented  syllable  in  Latin  "quantitative"  verse 
would  be  that  the  Romans  knew  the  difference  between  a  long  and  short 
syllable,  when  they  were  dressing  their  accentual  rhythm  in  a  quantita- 
tive garb.  Why  should  they  pimch  holes  in  the  beloved  robe?  In  real- 
ity, es  gibt  nur  ddbunt  in  der  romischen  Metrik,  whether  before  or  after 
"  Vopiscus,"  whenever  the  artificial  dress  is  ignored: 

Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae. 

A^'-AG     A-AG  I    A-A-GII    A-O-Gl  A-A-G 

Hence  every  dabUnt  is  an  artificiality.  Professor  Leo  is  therefore  face  to 
face  with  the  curious  alternative  of  his  choice,  p.  5:  Ich  wurde,  wenn 
die  Quantitat  am  Satumier  wirklich  versagte,  es  vorziehen  vorlaufig 
nichts  zu  wissen,  als  dass  ich  an  einen  accentuirenden  Satumier  glaubtc. 
Denn  wer  sich  die  Dinge  anschaulich  zu  machen  sucht  wird  finden, 
dass  es  ein  Unglaubliches  ist,  was  man  uns  glauben  machen  will. 

And  yet  let  us  see  what  Leo  would  have  us  believe,  p.  5:  Livius  war 
der  Begriinder  einer  romischen  Verskunst,  kein  Dilettant,  kein  mecha- 
nisch  nachformender  Versemacher;  ein  frei  nachschaffender  Kiinstler, 
der  die  griechischen  Formen  auswahlte  imd  neu  gestaltete,  Gesetze  gab 
wo  im  Griechischen  Freiheit  war,  Wahl  gab  wo  im  Griechischen  Zwang 
war,  Regeln  abtat  und  zutat,  eine  Gesetzgebung  die  sich  den  Bedingun- 
gen  der  lateinischen  Sprache  anschmiegte,  denn  sonst  hatte  sie  nicht 
gedauert.  Das  Princip  dieser  Gesetzgebung  war  die  Quantitat.  Nae- 
vius  hat  an  der  Kunst  des  Livius  nichts  geandert,  er  hat  den  Schatz 
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seiner  Formen  erweitert.  Was  diese  Manner  taten,  indem  sie  in  diesen 
Formen  dichteten,  war  ihre  Lebensarbeit.  Nun  sollen  dieselben  Manner 
ihr  Epos  in  accentuirenden  Versen  gedichtet  haben,  weil  die  urromischen 
Verse  nach  dem  Accent  gebaut  waren.  Wenn  Livius  und  Naevius  das 
getan  batten,  so  batten  sie  ihre  eigne  Formenknnst  nicbt  nur  aufgehoben, 
sondem  auch  selbst  widerlegt.  Es  ist  voUig  unwabrscbeinlicb,  dass  sie 
es  getan  haben. 

And  so  Professor  Leo  asks  ns  to  believe  that  the  same  masters  of 
quantitative  rhythm,  whose  art  is  apparent  to  every  eye  in  their  quanti- 
tative verses,  must  necessarily  have  used  the  same  principle  in  their 
Satumians,  whose  quantitative  character  has  defied  analysis  for  more 
than  two.millenniimis  of  scholars.  If  that  were  credible,  then  indeed  it 
might  be  said  truly:  Wenn  Livius  imd  Naevius  das  getan  batten,  so 
batten  sie  ihre  eigene  Formenkimst  nicht  nur  aufgehoben,  sondem  auch 
selbst  widerlegt.  Es  ist  vollig  imwahrscheinlich,  dass  sie  es  getan  haben. 
The  final  argument  of  the  Saturnischer  Vers  against  the  possibility 
of  the  Satumian's  having  been  an  accentual  instead  of  a  quantitative 
verse  is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  Latin  language  itself.  And 
here  we  find  the  root  of  all  metrical  evil  in  a  false  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Latin  accent,  with  its  attendant  brood  of  wrong  inductions 
("Jambenkiirzung,"  "das  jungere  Accentgesetz,"  etc.),  p.  6:  Wie  im 
r5mischen  Verse  Quantitat  imd  Accent  sich  ausgleichen,  aber  so  dass  die 
Quantitat  die  Fiihnmg  hat,  so  in  der  Sprache.  In  der  lateinischen 
Sprache  sind  zu  Beginn  der  litterarischen  Zeit  die  Quantitaten  fest, 
ausser  wenn  Doppelformen  bestehen  (duocerunt,  duxl^runt),  wenn  ein 
Lautgesetz  noch  nicht  ausgewirkt  hat  oder  in  seiner  Wirkimg  erschlafft 
(vocalis  ante  vocalem),  wenn  Auslautsilben  abnehmen.  Die  Quantitat 
ist  im  Kampf  mit  dem  Accent,  sie  bequemt  sich  ihm  in  gewissen  Fallen 
an  (Jambenkiirzung,  Lautverlust  bei  Wortanschluss),  wie  sie  ihn  ja 
auch  im  Verse  hervortreten  lasst,  aber  im  ganzen  hat  sie  ihn  bezwimgen. 
Das  beweist  das  jungere  Accentgesetz.  Wenn  jemals  der  Accent  die 
Quantitat  iiberwunden  h^tte,  so  ware  fiir  dies  Accentgesetz  kein  Raum 
mehr  gewesen.  Der  Verfall  der  Quantitat  ist  eine  Erscheinung  der 
Zeit,  in  der  auch  die  accentuirenden  Verse  anfangen. 

This  confession  of  accentual  faith  would  have  swelled  the  naughty 
heart  of  Tyrannio  Amisenus  with  pride  at  thought  of  the  success  of  his 
likcfi  TrfHxr(^8ia  I  Leo's  theory  of  the  Latin  accent  and  its  relation  to 
quantity  is  the  sublimated  deposit  in  modem  times  of  all  the  fictions  of 
hellenizing  grammar  in  its  Ciceronian  prime.  The  history  of  Latin  as  of 
Old-Irish  speech  reveals  a  powerful  stress-accent  that  dominates  quantity 
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with  rough-shod  supremacy.  The  classic  regulation  of  quantity  was  a 
sheer  artificial  convention  foreign  to  the  nature  and  usage  of  Latin  speech. 
Here  stress  of  utterance  reigned  supreme,  whereas  syllabic  structure  was 
but  its  passive  and  subservient  support.  Hence  the  Varronian  distinc- 
tion between  the  hellenizing  metrici  and  the  native  rhythmici,  Keil  IV. 
533:  Longitudo  verbonmi  duabus  in  rebus  est,  tempore  et  syllabis. 
tempus  ad  rhythmicos  pertinet,  syllabae  ad  metricos.  inter  rh)rthmicos 
et  metricos  dissensio  non  nulla  est,  quod  rhythmici  in  versu  longUudine 
vocis  (that  is,  by  rapidity  of  utterance,  not  by  length  of  syllable)  tem- 
pora  metiimtur  et  huius  mensurae  moduliun  f  aciimt  tempus  brevissimujn 
(the  quickest  stress),  in  quo  cum  quae  syllaba  enuntiata  sit  brevem 
vocari  (it  is  called  short,  whether  it  is  really  so  or  not) ;  metrici  autem 
versumn  mensuram  syllabis  compreheildunt  et  huius  modulimi  syllabam 
brevem  arbitrantur,  tempus  autem  brevissimimi  intellegi,  quod  enuntia- 
tionem  brevissimae  syllabae  cohaerens  adaequaverit.  itaque  rhythmici 
temporibus  syllabas,  metrici  tempora  syllabis  finiunt. 

Tyrannio's  "jungeres  Accentgesetz"  was  of  course  intended  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  Latin  accetUus  was  like  the  Greek  subservient  to  quan- 
tity, but  the  tripudiiun  teaches  us  that  the  tempora  were  rigidly  fixed 
in  character  and  position, — initial  acute,  penultimate  acute,  and  ulti- 
mate grave.  The  penultimate  acute  becomes  antepenultimate  only 
because  it  demands  adequate  support: 

perfeci     :    perficias     :    perfecimus. 

^^"^^  v^     

A-A-G         A-A-G  A-A-O-G 

•       •     .  •        .  •       »      .  •  . 

facilius  or  facilius     :    capitibus  or  capitibus. 

K^  ^^K^ Ky  \^K^ V-y  Ky  \y \y\y\y    

A-A-G  A-O-G         A-A-G  A-O-G 

Cf .  Carmen  Arvale  seu  Mortis  Verber  or  the  Tonic  Laws  of  Latin  Speech 
and  Rhythm,  Anderson  Bros.  (University  of  Virginia),  igoS;  Carmen 
Arvale:  A  Cryptograph  of  the  Sacred  Spear  and  Tripudium  of  Mars,  Amer. 
Joum.  of  Archaeol.,  1909,  pp.  64f.^    The  Preacute,  Acute,  Grave,  and 

^The  title  and  content  of  this  paper  is  curiously  misrepresented  as  "The  Cult 
Significance  of  the  Carnitn  Arvale/'  and  I  am  naively  represented  as  saying  that 
"the  form  of  the  marble  which  bears  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription  (Ritschl.,  Mon, 
Epig.  XXXVI)  is  that  of  a  spear  head."  A  homoeopathic  dose  of  philology  would 
help  our  American  archaeological  reporters. 
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Zero  Stress  in  Latin  Speech  and  Rhythm,  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Philol. 
Ass.,  Vol.  XXXIX  (1909),  pp.  xxi  ff. 

It  is  clear  that  Leo  has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  fundamental  methodic 
blimder, — that  of  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  people's  rhythm 
without  the  least  inquiry  into  their  accent.  Every  known  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Latin  language  refutes  the  notion  that  at  any  period  quan- 
tity had  ever  gained  the  upper  hand  of  accent.  That  notion  is  one  of 
those  hellenizing  fictions  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  "cultural 
philanthropy"  (Cicero  ad  AtU  xii.  6)  of  Roman  hellenomania.  Compara- 
tive granmiar  has  refuted  these  hellenizing  affiliations  auf  Schritt  und 
Tritty  and  sternly  relegated  the  Latin  to  the  Italico-Keltic  fold;  cf.  Brug- 
mann,  Grundriss  der  VergL  Gram.  I.  59:  Vorwiegend  exspiratorische 
Accentuinmg  zeigt  sich  in  den  altitalischen  Sprachen,  im  Keltischen, 
Germanischen,  Baltisch-Slavischen  lind  Armenischen,  vorwiegend  musi- 
kalische  im  Altindischen  und  im  Altgriechischen.  Im  Laufe  der  Sprach* 
geschichte  lasst  sich  ofters  Ubergang  von  der  einen  zur  andem  beo- 
bachten,  z.  B.  hat  das  Neugriechische  im  Gegensatz  zum  Altgriechischen 
vorwiegend  exspiratorischen  Accent  bekommen.  There  is  absolutely 
no  groimd  for  believing  in  a  reversal  of  this  process  in  the  history  of  Latin 
speech,  whose  stress  accent  has  therefore  always  been  incompatible  with 
the  supremacy  of  quantity,  and  consequently  with  a  genuinely  quantita- 
tive rhythm. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  that  "die  Betrachtung  der  dichtenden  Per- 
sonen,  der  Verskimst,  der  Sprache,  alles  gleichermassen  fiihrt  dazu  die 
Vorstellimg  abzuweisen,  dass  der  Saturnier  ein  accentuirendes  Mass 
gewesen  sei"  is  clearly  refuted  on  its  own  grounds. 

Equally  fallacious  are  Leo's  grounds  for  the  proposition  that  "die 
romischen  Granmiatiker  sehen  den  Satumius  als  quantitirenden  Vers 
an  und  analysiren  ihn  demgemass."  Every  Roman  grammarian  knew 
that  the  Satumian  like  all  Latin  verse  was  tripudic  and  accentual. 
Caesius  Bassus  pretended  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  tripudic  rhythm 
of  the  Satumian  verse  was  modulated  from  the  beginning  to  the  Greek 
thesis,  but  without  regard  to  quantity.  This  of  course  was  easy  to  do 
with  the  aid  of  the  pollex  honestus,  or  classic  artificial  stress.  The  result 
was  what  was  called  rhythmus,  that  is  tripudic  accentual  rhythm  of  the 
double  thesis  maae  to  sound  like  Greek  rhythm  of  the  single  thesis  by  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  the  tripudia  and,  when  necessary,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  artificial  stress  to  prevent  the  accentual  rhythm  from  revers- 
ing the  new  thesis  and  arsis. 
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This  is  that  Unding  to  which  classic  metric  reduces  itself  when  it 
drops  the  false-face  of  the  quantitative  thesis.  Leo  has  therefore 
misinterpreted  the  remark  of  Servius  on  Verg.  Georg,  II.  385  (versibus 
incompHs  luduni):  Id  est  carminibus  Satumio  metro  compositis,  quod 
ad  rhythmum  solum  vulgares  componere  consuerunt.  Metrum  ad 
rhythmum  solum  componere,  says  Leo  {SaL  Vers  7,  footnote  i),  heisst 
Verse  machen  ohne  die  Regeln  des  Versbaues  zu  beachten,  so  dass  nur 
der  Tonfall  herauskonunt.  Dabei  braucht  der  Wortaccent  -nicht 
beachtet  imd  die  Quantitat  nicht  verletzt  zu  sein. 

Here  is  one  of  Professor  Leo's  characteristic  contradictions  in  terms: 
Verse  machen  ohne  die  Regeln  des  Versbaues  zu  beachten,  so  dass  nur 
der  Tonfall  herauskonunt  = 

Verse  machen  ohne  den  Wortaccent  zu  beachten  imd  ohne  die  QuantiUU 
zu  verletzen. 

If  "  nur  der  Tonfall"  means  anything,  it  means  " Tonfall  ohne  Quantitat;" 
it  cannot  mean  "Tonfall  ohne  die  Quantitat  zu  verletzen."  Therefore, 
clearly,  Servius'  ad  rhythmum  solum  means  ad  rhythmum  sine  quantiiatey 
which  is  the  old  hoax  of  Caesius  Bassus  in  its  triumphant  progress  down 
the  ages. 

Thus  Leo's  interpretation  of  our  grammatical  tradition,  which  is  based 
upon  the  contradiction  ad  rhythmum  solum  =  ad  rhythmum  nee  sine 
quantiiaie,  timibles  together  in  hopeless  ruin,  and  the  criticisms  which 
he  launches  at  L.  Miiller,  Bahrens,  and  others,  apply  more  justly  to  the 
Saturnischer  Vers. 

Still  another  of  these  curious  self-contradictions  is  apparent  in  Leo's 
argument  to  prove  that  Varro  (and  the  other  predecessors  of  Bassus) 
"so  gut  wie  Caesius  den  Satumier  als  einen  nach  demselben  Prindp  wie 
alle  andem  lateinischen  Verse  gebauten  Vers  ansah,  denn  er  leitete  ihn 
aus  dem  Septenar  oder  aus  dem  Senar  ab,  genau  wie  die  andem.  Die 
Vorstellung,  dass  der  Satumier  etwas  anderes  als  ein  quantitirender 
Vers  gewesen  sei,  ist  damit  fiir  Varro  ausgeschlossen.  Damit  ist,  wie 
jeder  zugeben  wird,  bewiesen,  dass  Aelius  Stilo  gleichfalls  den  Satur- 
nier  fiir  quantitirend  hielt.  Stilo  aber  hat  die  Salierlieder  commentirt. 
Sein  Zeitgenosse  imd  auch  Varro's  war  Accius,  der  selbst  Satumier  gedich- 
tet  hat  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  27  mit  schol.  Bob.).  Es  ist  \mmdglich  anzimeh- 
men,  dass  er  accentuirende  Satumier  gebaut,  Stilo  und  Varro  quanti- 
tirende  gelesen  haben.  Hier  aber  haben  wir  einen  Zipfel  der  Production 
gefasst,  von  der  wenigstens  bisher  noch  niemand  hat  annehmen  wollen, 
dass  sie  zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten  verschiedenen  Principien  gefolgt  sei. 
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In  welcher  Richtung  auch  man  diese  Ueberlegung  verfolgen  mag,  sie 
fiihrt  den  accentuirenden  Satumier  ad  absurdum  (Sat.  Vers.  9). 

The  premise  to  this  contradictory  conclusion  appears  on  the  preceding 
page,  8:  Das  Kapitel  uber  den  Satumier  beginnt:  De  Sahirnio  versu 
dicendum  est,  quern  nosiri  extsiimaverunt  proprium  esse  Italicae  regionis; 
sed  fallufUur.  Dass  Varro  die  hier  bekampfte  Ansicht  vertreten  hat, 
wissen  wir  durch  ihn  selber  (De  Ling.  Lat.  VII.  36  Faunos  versibus  quos 
vocant  Saiurnios  in  silvestribus  locis  traditum  est  solitosfari.  Vgl.  Festus 
325).  Es  ist  ganz  in  Caesius'  Art,  so  gegen  seine  Gewahrsmanner  zu 
polemisiren  (Hermes  XXIV  281).  Daraus  ist  es  gewiss,  dass  die  bei 
ihm  folgende  Identificinmg  des  Satumius  mit  griechischen  Versen  nicht 
von  Varro  herriihrt. 

In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  l^elieve  that  Bassus  is  essentially  at 
one  with  those  with  whom  he  claims  to  be  essentially  at  variance.  Had 
his  predecessors  recognized  the  same  principle  of  Satumian  structure  as 
he,  his  Greek  examples  would  confessedly  have  proved  nothing,  since  in 
that  case  the  verse  could  not  possibly  have  been  regarded  by  those  pre- 
decessors as  peculiar  to  Italic  soil.  Did  not  Accius,  Stilo,  and  Varro 
know  as  well  as  "ein  in  Metrik  dilettirender  Poet,"  that  quantitative 
verses  could  be  foimd  in  Greek  poets? 

Clearly,  then,  Accius,  Stilo,  and  Varro  regarded  the  Satumian  verse 
as  Latin  rhythm  pure  and  simple, — tripudic  numerics,  or  stress-count, 
native  to  Italic  soil.  Bassus  was  equally  well  aware  of  the  fact,  but 
pretended  to  have  discovered  that  the  verse  had  been  modulated  lilLe 
all  subsequent  Latin  verse  to  the  rhythm  of  the  quantitative  thesis, — 
thus  tiuning  to  fraudulent  account  the  opportune  technique  of  Livius 
Andronicus  and  Naevius;  cf.  The  Sacred  Tripudium,  p.  23;  The  Literary 
Satumian:  Part  H,  pp.  19  ff.;  The  Evolution  of  the  Saiurnian  Verse,  Pro- 
ceed, of  the  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  1909,  xxxiii  f.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
fraud,  and  the  success  which  attended  it  is  celebrated  in  the  eulogy  of 
his  congenial  friend  Persius  {Sat.  VI) : 

Mire  opifex  numeris  vetenmi  primordia  vocum 
Atque  marem  strepitimi  fidis  intendisse  Latinae! 
Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis  et  pollice  honesto 
Egregius  4usisse  senes!  , 

Professor  Leo  has  taken  so  seriously  this  pseudo-science  addressed 
to  a  pseudo-scientific  public  as  to  conclude,  p.  9:  Bassus  schliesst  mit 
der  Herleitung  des  Saturniers  aus  dem  zweiten  Kolon  des  jambischen 
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Septenars  und  dem  phallicon.  Such  a  refinement  of  rhythmic  aetiology 
is  wholly  foreign  alike  to  Bassus'  learning  and  to  his  claim.  He  makes 
his  argument  focus  on  the  Livian  type: 

Malimi  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae, 

because  he  saw  that  it  was  ready-made  to  suit  the  artificial  ictus,  although 
he  had  to  forge  a  line  from  "  Naevius"  to  make  it  quantitatively  plausible- 
This  type  is  only  one  of  many,  and  not  the  source  of  the  coimtless  others, 
whether  " Greek"  or  Latin:  A  Graecis  enim  varie  et  multis  modis  tractatus 
est,  non  solum  a  comicis,  sed  etiam  a  tragicis.  nostri  autem  antiqui,  ut 
vere  dicam  quod  apparet,  usi  simt  eo  non  observata  lege  nee  uno  genere 
custodiiOy  ut  inter  se  consentiant  versus,  sed  praeterquam  quod  duris- 
simos  f ecenmt,  etiam  alios  breviores,  alios  longiores  inseruenmt,  ut  vix 
invenerim  apud  Naeviiun,  quos  pro'exemplo  ponerem. 

Bassus  therefore  admits  that  there  is  no  single  type  from  which  the 
others  may  be  derived:  that  much  to  be  desired  type  is  a  fiction  of  Pro- 
fessor Leo's  imagination,  bent  upon  the  task  of  making  Wilamowitz's 
excellent  doctrine  of  the  Greek  choriambic  dimeter  solve  the  problem 
of  the  Saturnian  verse,  p.  75:  Ich  verfolge  hiermit  Gedanken  die  Wilam- 
owitz  klirzlich  ausgesprochen  und  besonders  durch  Belege  aus  Euripides, 
Pindar  imd  Timotheos  begrundet  hat  (Ber.  der  Berl.  Ak.  1902  S.  865, 
Timotheos  S.  30.  Dazu  Gott.  Gel.  Anz.  1898  S.  148), — and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  Saturnischer  Vers  on  page  79.  Hellenizing  grammar  in  the 
twentieth  century! 

And  yet  (another  of  those  curious  contradictions),  the  same  page  (9) 
which  tells  us:  Bassus  schliesst  mit  der  Herleitimg  des  Satumiers  aus 
dem  zweiten  Kolon  des  jambischen  Septenars  und  dem  phallicon — goes 
on  to  admit  a  little  lower  down:  Diese  Erklanmg  {hie  enim  Satumius 
constat  ex  hipponactei  quadrati  iambici  posteriore  commate  et  phallico 
metro)  betrifiFt  nur  die  eine  Form,  als  deren  eigentlicher  Mustervers 
malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae  bezeichnet  wird.  In  other  words, 
Bassus'  derivation  of  the  Saturnian  =  Bassus'  derivation  of  a  single 
type  of  the  Saturnian.  Compare  The  Literary  Saturnian:  Part  II,  pp. 
19-25. 

Let  us  rather  feel  sure  that  Caesius  Bassus  has  simply  laid  hold  of  the 
most  perfectly  suited  form  of  that  type,  which  Livius  Andronicus  ex- 
pressly constructed  as  an  iambico-trochaic  propaedeutic,  and  which  was 
therefore  most  perfectly  amenable  to  Bassus'  iambico-trochaic  falsifi- 
cation. That  most  perfectly  suited  form  was  obviously  the  perfectly 
modulated,  whether  for  tripudic  or  quantitative  purposes: 
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A-AG  A-AG I A-A-G  ||  A-O-G  |  A-A-G, 

which  would  give  quantitatively  (with  perfect  harmony  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  thesis) : 

A-AG  A-AG  I  A-A-G  ||  A-O-G  |  A-A-G. 

To  conclude  that  Bassus  was  unacquainted  with  Livius  because  he  does 
not  mention  him  would  be  perilously  guileless.  On  the  contrary,  the 
opposite  conclusion  is  the  more  likely.  However  that  may  be,  it  was 
easier  for  Bassus  to  manufacture  a  seductive  quantitative  Satumian  than 
to  find  one  by  accident  in  either  Livius  or  Naevius,  and  so  he  makes 
his  improvised  lampoon  upon  Naevius  the  climax  of  his  fraudulent 
demonstration  at  Naevius'  expense: 

Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae. 


A-AG  A  -  AG 


w  ji    w     Z. 


A-O-GI  A-A-G 


/.  w /.    w    /_ 


A-A-G 

XI  XX  XI  XI  XI  XX 

The  possibly  genuine  line  of  Naevius,  which  he  has  already  quoted, 
Novem  lovis  Concordes  filiae  sorores 


A-AG    A-AG 


w    ^     w  Z 


A-O-G  I   A-A-G 


Zw  /.     w  Z. 


A-A-G 

^    

H  H  H  H         H  H 

would  have  answered  just  as  well,  but  the  sub  rosa  jest  would  have  be%n 
sacrificed  in  the  very  climax;  cf.  Persius  VI.  5: 

Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis  et  pollice  honesto 
Sgi'egius  lusisse  senes! 

The  Metelli  are  Bassus  and  the  rest  of  his  clique,  and  they  have  it  in  for 
the  Satumian  tripudium,  as  Cicero  and  his  clique  had  had  it  in  for  the 
Classic  tripudiuni.  And  the  method  of  both  is  the  same:  an  imposing 
citation  of  fashionable  authorities  ("Euripides,  Callimachus,  Archilo- 
chus,  etc.,"  on  the  one  hand,  "Glaucus  Samius,  Hermocrates  lasius, 
Theophrastus,  etc.,"  on  the  other),  and  the  requisite  amount  of  fashion- 
able lying  (the  artificial  ictiis,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  artificial  accentus, 
in  the  other).  We  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  Bassus  had  Tyrannio's 
tenuis  decapia  up  his  sleeve.  Had  he  known  also  Wilamowitz'  Choriam- 
bische  Dimeter,  Leo's  Saturniscker  Vers  would  have  been  anticipated  in 
toto. 
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The  fundamental  error  of  Professor  Leo's  Satumian  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  attempts  to  study  problems  of  historical  evolution  back- 
wards. To  this  fatal  step  he  was  led  as  a  result  of  entering  upon  his  task 
with  a  preconceived  theory.  That  theory  was  the  hellenizing  fraud  of 
Caesius  Bassus,  supplemented  by  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  choriambic 
dimeter.  Consequently,  the  Saturnischer  Vers  proceeds  backwards 
from  the  Satumian  theory  of  Bassus  and  the  Satumian  practice  of  Nae- 
vius,  and  consequently  the  entire  pathway  of  the  investigation  is  one 
continued  pragmatic  effort  to  make  an  ex  post  facto  theory  fit  conditions 
which  were  never  contemplated  in  its  original  construction.  Here  again 
Leo  has  deliberately  forsaken  the  well-established  way  of  Ritschl,  Sat. 
Vers  12 :  Seit  Ri'tschl  gilt  es  als  feststehend,  dass  man  iiber  den  Satumier 
die  Inschriften  zu  befragen  habe  imd  aus  den  litterarischen  Versen  nur 
Beispiele  fiir  das  was  die  Inschriften  lehren,  dariiber  Hinausgehendes 
aber  iiberhaupt  nicht  entnehmen  konne.  Leo's  justification  of  his  prac- 
tical reversal  of  the  axioms  of  historical  inquiry  is  a  characteristic 
petitio  principiiy  p.  12:  Die  Sache  liegt  so.  Von  Inschriften  vorlitter- 
arischer  Zeit  kann  man  kaum  sprechen;  die  Inschriften  litterarischer 
Zeit  stehen  entweder  ausserhalb  der  Technik  oder  imter  dem  Einfluss 
der  litterarischen  Technik.  Bei  der  Untersuchung  von  Versen  hat  die 
kunstmassige  Form  den  Vortritt;  erst  von  ihr  aus  kann  man  die  volks- 
massigen  Abweichungen  und  ob  sie  Urspriingliches  wiederspiegeln, 
beurteilen.  Principiell  ist  also  von  den  litterarischen  Versen  auszugehen, 
SGigut  beim  Satumier  wie  beim  Hexameter. 

An  unprejudiced  examination  of  these  very  epigraphic  and  extra- 
literary  fragments  shows  on  the  contrary,  that  the  literary  Satumian  is 
but  a  distinctly  specialized  phase  of  an  extra-literary  genus,  and  that 
therefore  any  scientific  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  verse  must  be  based 
solidly  on  this  manifold  extra-literary  genus,  and  not  on  the  narrow  hel- 
lenizing species  of  Livius  and  Naevius:  cf .  The  Sacred  Tripudium,  Ander- 
son Brothers  (University  of  Virginia),'  1909;  The  Literary  Satumian: 
I-II,  1910.  It  appears  at  once  from  such  a  comparison  of  the  extra- 
literary  and  the  literary  fragments  that  the  literary  model,       ^ 

Virum  mihi  Camena  insece  versutum, 

is  in  its  first  colon,  virum  mihi  Camena,  but  one  of  many  varieties,  and  in 
its  second  colon,  insece  versutum,  a  distinct  invention  of  Livius  Androni- 
cus.  The  obvious  motive  of  this  metrical  schoolmaster  of  the  Romans 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  "quantitative  '  Satumian  with  the  arti- 
ficial ictus: 
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Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae, 
A-AG      A -AG    I   A-A-GII    A.aG|A-A-G 

w  [!l     w    l!l    I  w II  _  v^_|w 

in  a  word,  to  furnish  the  non-quantitative  tripudic  ground-work  for 
Roman  scenic  "quantitative"  technique: 

Laudo  malum  quom  amici  tuom  ducis  malum. 
A-G       A-AGI  A-A-GII    A-A-Gj    A-AG 

__A         v./     I  W II  WW      _     A   I     w     


Accordingly  Leo's  Mustervers  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  hellenizing  fabrica- 
tion put  together  by  Livius  for  a  special  purpose,  and  utilized  by  Bassus 
for  his  fraudulent'propagandism  to  a  gullible  constituency. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  Mustervers,  which  is  the  bed-rock  of  the  Satur- 
nischer  Vers,  becomes  obvious  the  moment  we  get  outside  the  sphere  of 
Livian  imitation.  Let  us  follow  that  extra-Livian  tradition  and  observe 
what  astounding  feats  Wilamowitz'  choriambics  are  forced  to  perform  in 
the  Saiurnischer  Vers.  The  conclusion  will  force  itself  upon  us,  that  the 
first  rhythmic  bar  of  the  Mustervers,  malum  dabunt,  is  a  special  and  pur- 
posive affectation,  and  the  third  Naevio  a  special  and  purposive  innovation, 
of  the  Livian  technique: 

Carmen  Arvale,  The  Sacred  Tripudium  31, 


^      ^  i/       ^      I    X     i.     C/ 

1.  Enos   Lases   iuvate 
A-AG    A-AG  I  A-A-G 

Ky  jL     w   _/.    I  w  Z.  w     •    Saturnischer  Vers  61. 

loX^|>t^        l^||A^llwo|l      I    ^ 

2.  Neve  luem  ruem   Mannar  sinas  incurrere  in  pleores 

A-G  A-AG  I  A-AG       A-G||A-AG   A- A-O-G  jA  -  A- G 

_       v6ww/.l--Z.w^lUz.w     Z.IZ.Z. 

:  Sat.  V.  49.53 


The  reference  in  the  table  of  contents  to  p.  58  fiunishes  no  allusion  to 
this  line.  A  comparison  of  the  accentual  with  the  quantitative  bars 
reveals  in  lurid  light  the  forced  and  artificial  character  of  this  choriambic 
misfit.  The  statement  (p.  49),  Dagegen  ist  es  imbedenklich,  neve  als 
einsilbig  gesprochen  anzusehn,  is  a  fiction  of  grammatical  pragmatism, 
fathered  by  Skutsch  {Plautinisches  und  Romanisches,  1892),  but  not 
even  formally  claimed  by  him.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refute 
this  fiction  in  toto;  cf.  also  Literary  Saturnian:  Pt.  II,  pp.  104  ff.  Neve 
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•       ♦ 
was  never  "einsilbig:"  when  the  Roman  wanted  that,  he  wrote  neu. 

The  accentual  rhythm  of  the  line  is  balanced  and  smooth,  the  ^^chari- 

ambic"  a  veritable 

Mansirum  horrendum  informe  ingens  cui  lumen  ademplum, 

the  match  to  which  was  never  heard  on  earth,  and  which  not  even  hellen- 

izing  pragmatism  could  reproduce  over  night  without  a  little  preparatory 

exercise  of  the  pollex  honestus.    And  how  unlike  the  Mustervers! 

w    •    w      w«w|w«w  1      111       u.         X    u.|l  1        u. 

3.  Satur  fure  fere  Mars  limen   sali  sta  verber 

A  -  A  -  G 


A    -    A    I    A    -    A 


A  -  G     A-AG 


_    j1  z. 

:  Sat.  Vers  49.53 

Instead  of  fure  (cf.  Horace,  Carm.  I.  2.37  Heu  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo), 
Leo  adopts  Buecheler's  purely  h)^thetical/«.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  conmient  on  this  "choriambic"  monstrosity,  except  to  call  attention 
to  the  inconsistent  distribution  of  the  elements  in  satur  fu,  on  the  one 
hand, — ^where  the/«  is  violently  torn  away  from  its  proper  context  satur 
in  order  to  cooperate  in  that  attractive  looking  "  choriambus" /w /ere 
MarSy — and  sfa  verber,  on  the  other.  And  let  us  not  forget  to  watch  out 
for  the  Mustervers/ 

1       lu.|ll        u.|[iwls^^|i       u. 

4.  Semunis  alternei  advocabitis  conctos 
A-A-GIA-A-G 

•  Z.j1| z.   z 


A-0-A-O-Gl  A-G 

/.  >^  Z.  Z.   Z.  •  Sat.  Vers  39.52. 

Leo  wrongly  rejects  advocabitis  for  advocabit,  but  the  alternei  refers  to 
the  Loses  and  Marmar,  which  are  thus  subjects  to  advocabitis.  Here 
then  we  are  introduced  (p.  51)  to  a  host  of  examples  where  the  Mus- 
/errer5-h)^thesis  begins  to  go  to  pieces;  they  have  no  "diaeresis  after 
the  second  thesis:"  Es  ist  eine  grosse  Zahl  von  zweitenKolaiiberliefert, 
die  keinen  Wortschluss  haben,  der  als  zweite  Hebung  angesehen  wer- 
den  konnte.  Diese  Kola  haben  keine  Diarese,  denn  es  ist  nicht  staUhafty 
eine  andere  als  die  durch  die  Form  insect  versutum  gesicherte  anzusetzen. 
Shades  of  Monmisen's  Voraussetzungslose  Wissenschaft  I 

A        JL  1  U.      I      ^      1     U. 


5.  Enos   Marmar  iuvato 
A-AG       A  -  G 


w  Z.        ^      jL 


A-A-G 

k^Z^jL     •    Sat.  Vers  2^.61. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  host  of  verses,  which  overwhelmingly 
disprove  any  such  claim  as  that  the  ''quantitative"  technique  of  the 
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Satumian  finds  the  shadow  of  a  support  in  the  quantitative  technique  of 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Lindsay,  as  we  saw,  has  akeady  pointed  out 
(A.  J.  P.  XrV.  i66),  that  "while  Plautus  shows  a  marked  repugnance  to 
the  incidence  of  the  metrical  ictus  on  the  final  syllable  of  spondaic  words 
and  endings,  the  quantitative  theory  in  its  usual  form  requires  this  dis- 
cordant dash  of  ictus  and  accent  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Satur- 
nian  lines."  We  have  already  shown  why  the  iambic  word,  being  in 
reality  biaccentual  (A-AG),  is  welcome  everywhere  and  obligatory  in  the 
last  foot,  as  against  a  spondaic  word,  because  the  iambic  word  gives  prac- 
tical harmony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  thesis: 

Laudo  malum  quom  amici  tuom  ducis  malum. 
A-G     A-AGI  A-A-Gll    A^A-G|     A-AG 

_  _L  w    /.  I        wZ._l|vi/w  _  Al  w  z. 

C  H  H  H  C  H 

This  is  universally  the  nile  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and.it  is  in  no  wise 
weakened,  but  on  the  contrary  wholly  confirmed  by  Leo's  five  cita- 
tions, which  merely  show  an  interchange  between  the  positions  of  har- 
mony and  contrast  in  each  of  the  dipodies  involved,  p.  27: 

w'n^  1  1  JL  I        1  1      C 

Capt.  118  Satis  est  nimiquam  postilla 

A   -   A     A-G      I    A- A-G 

v^^^     Z_    _L     I   Z_\^  '-  Sat.  Vers  27. 

H  C  H 


1  1  1        JL       I     1  W*N^JL 

Merc.  570  Nam  nunc  si  illuc   intro  ieris 

A  -   A        AG    I  A     -     AG 


/        _    s    I  /  ^      :  Sat.  V.  ibid. 


—      ^ z_  I  __       ow-_ 

H  C  H 

^m  ^^  ^^  bL  Jm        I       ^^  ^^  ^L        J^ 

Pers.  465  Sed  satin  estis  meditati 

A   -   A        A-G  I        A-AG 

\^K^ 5_  I  v^^y   Z '  Sat.  V.  ibid. 

s 
H  C  H 

Poen.  1093  Leno  hie  habitat  vicinus 

A   -    A       A  -    G|  A-A-G 

—       Z.     WW  J.I  _Z.  _  :  Sat.  V.  ibid. 
H  C         H 
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1      s/*w  1    a.      1     1         1      JL 

Ter. Heaut. 467    Sic  facere  illud  permagni 

A  -  A  A-G    I   A  -  A-G 

__  ^  w i_  I  _     Z.  --  :  SaL  V.  ibid. 

H  C  H 

Leo  is  therefore  very  wrong  when  he  says  of  these  examples  (p.  27): 
Sie  sind  nach  Rhythmus  und  Wortfigur  mit  den  angefiihrten  satur- 
nischen  Halbversen  identisch.  On  the  contrary,  each  one  of  them 
represents  the  usual  petitio  principiij  upon  which  the  Saiurnischer  Vers 
so  often  relies: 

^  1      a.  1    JL    |i    1      a. 

Naev.  4,  2  Noctu  Troiad  ex  i  bant 

A-G       A-G  lA-A-G 
s_       ___s_  |_^  __  :  Sat.  V,  26  ff. 

s  s 

C  C  H 

Thus  of  Lindsay's  "overwhelming  majority  of  Satumian"  examples  Leo 
has  not  produced  a  single  vindication  out  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  And 
the  reason  why  they  cannot  be  found  is  because,  of  course,  the  artificial 
ictus  could  not  be  tolerated  more  than  once  in  the  same  dipody.  Hence 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  "quantitative"  Satumian,  in  general, 
and  of  Leo's  particular  conclusion  from  scenic  technique,  p.  30:  Man 
kann  das  Resultat  so  formuliren,  dass  die  metrische  Bildung  des 
Saturniers  von  der  der  scenischen  Verse  nur  so  weit  abweicht,  als  die 
Bedingungen  der  spedellen  Versbildung  abweichen,  dass  aber  im  Princip 
und  darum  in  den  Erscheinungen,  die  nicht  durch  besondere  Eigen- 
schaften  der  Verse  modificirt  werden,  beide  vollkommeniibereinstimmen. 

W  ^  ^  W  —  ^  W  J«  ^  W  mm  ^  W  mm  ^ 

6.    Triumpe  triumpe  triumpe  triumpe  triumpe 
A-A-G     A-A-G     A-A-G     A-A-G     A-A-G 

^^   Z-    ^y      ^y    Z-    K-^      \^    jL    ^s^  \\  K^    Z^    \^      \y    Z.    KJ 

:  Sat.  V.  31.  58. 

Here  we  come  upon  another  host  of  examples,  which  demonstrate  the 
fictitious  nature  of  Leo's  diaeresis  for  both  cola,  thus  knocking  every 
prop  from  beneath  his  theory.  These  fatal  examples  are  more  numerous 
than  is  indicated  in  the  Saturnischer  Vers  on  p.  31  or  elsewhere. 

Entirely  impossible  too  is  this  particular  line,  and  Leo's  defense  of  it, 
p.  58:  Warum  der  fiinfmalige  Ruf?  Weil  fiinf  triumpe  einen  richtigen 
Vers  geben.    Usener  had  taught  us  better.    No  such  line  is  possible. 
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because  its  principle  is  utterly  arbitrary.  Why  should  three  triumpe's 
be  thought  to  balance  rhythmically  two?  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
five  triumpe^s    are  possible:  either 

Triumpe  triumpe  triumpe  triumpe 

Triumpe 
or 

Triiunpe  triumpe 

Triumpe  triumpe 

Triimipe. 

The  first  of  these  is  impossible,  because  by  a  return  to  v.  4  it  violates  the  . 
rationale  of  the  whole.    There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  five 
triumpe' s  completed  the  magic  spear: 


w     ^       O    I       w      JL       ^ 

Triumpe  Triumpe 
A-A-Gl    A-A-G 


w      ^       ^1       w      JL       ^ 

Triumpe  Triumpe 
A-A-G  I    A-A-G 

\L    X     >:/ 

Triumpe. 
A-A-G 

Cf.  Carmen  Arvale  seu  Martis  Verber,  Anderson  Bros.  (Univ.  of  Va.)i 
1908;  Sacred  Tripudium,  pp.  13  ff.  The  magic  word  is  repeated  once  for 
each  verse  of  the  prayer. 

The  Carmen  Arvale  is  the  earliest  and  most  comprehensive  monument 
of  native  Latin  rh)^hm.  It  is,  and  was  evidently  meant  to  be,  a  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  laws  and  limits  of  the  tripudium.  The  delicate  rules 
for  the  sequence  of  the  G  and  O  tones,  requiring  G-G  and  G-A-0  to  follow 
the  double  accent,  are  beautifully  and  invariably  illustrated.  It  is 
hideous  error  to  rank  any  of  its  rhythmic  forms  "unter  den  Versen  vul- 
garer  Mache"  {Sat.  Vers.  49).  Our  examination  has  shown  that  this  uni- 
versal canon  of  Latin  rhythm  repudiates  every  supposed  principle  of  the 
Mustervers,  illustrates  its  first  colon  in  new  and  strange  light,  and  knows 
nothing  of  its  second,  Naevio  poetae.  Laws  which  were  based  on  inade- 
quate induction  from  the  latest  phase  of  Satumian  technique  break  down 
utterly  and  have  no  meaning  for  the  earliest  and  most  comprehensive 
phase  of  that  same  technique.  And  this  conclusion  will  force  itself 
upon  us  more  and  more  as  we  proceed  in  our  examination  of  the  extra- 
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Livian  forms.  This  we  continue  to  pursue,  merely  discussing  the  exam- 
ples adduced  in  the  Saturnischer  Vers  (pp.  61-^4),  and  everywhere  con- 
fronting the  quantitative  theory  with  the  tripudic  facts: 

Varro,  De  R.  R,  I.  2.27  {Sacred  Tripadium  29), 

Ego   tui     memini, 
A- AG  A- AG  I     A  -  G 

yO  w  w I  ^w  '  Sat.  Vers,  63. 

Medere   meis    pedibus. 
A-A-G     A-AGI     A  -   G 

w  ^  w       —     I  v6w    w  :  SaU  Vers.  63 

i     c.        1       JL      I    A    1    a. 

Terra  pestem  teneto, 
A-G     A-G     I  A-A-G 

/_     \  \^  Z. •  Sat.  Vers.  63 


1    J.        1   I     1    1    a. 

Salus  hie  maneto 
A-G  -  A  I    A-A-G 

Ky  jH,     I   v^  Z. •  Sat.  Vers  63. 


1         A    ^     1.,'w       * 

In  meis    pedibus. 
A-A-AGI    A-G 

Z.    w—   I  vi>w    w  :  Sat.  Vers  63. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  outside  the  comfortable 
limits  of  the  Mustervers,  Professor  Leo  would  find  it  difficult  to  repro- 
duce his  scansion  over  night.  The  Saturnian  verse  is  a  simple  primitive 
verse.  It  is  contrary  to  every  evolutionary  principle,  and  therefore 
impossible,  that  its  technique  should  be  so  intricate:  cf.  Introduction 
to  Prolegomena,  p.  5.     The  use  of  the  artificial  ictus  in  terra  pestem 

( /_ /J  brings  us  face  to  face  with  that  artificial  dipody  which  is 

repudiated  by  the  whole  history  of  Latin  metric: 


1     >:/        1      JL     I  .1    1    JL 

Terra  pestem  teneto 
s  s 

A-G      A-G 

/  / 


A-A-G 

\^ 


:  Sat.  Vers  63. 


The  Latin  iambico-trochaic  dipody  permits  but  a  single  violation  of 
the  tripudic  thesis  at  the  hands  of  the  quantitative.     Caesius  Bassus  was 
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well  aware  of  this,  when  be  included  among  his  "asperrimi  et  ad  demon- 
strandum mim'me  accommodati"  such  a  verse  as  (Keil  VI.  265): 


Duello  magno  dirimendo   regibus  subigendis 
s  s 

A-G     A-Gl    A  -  A-GII  A-O-G  I     A-A-G 

_  j1    -_    j^lww    Z.   _||  Z.^jL  I  WW   jL  — 

:  5.  V.  27.37. 

For  in  the  forgery,  by  which  he  led  up  to  this  impossible  scansion,  he 
was  careful  to  obey  the  law:  qui  est  subsimilis  ei  quern  paido  ante  posui, 


1        IjlI        l>:.|d.JL||i>liw|la. 

Consulto  producit    e  u  m    quo  sit  impudentior 

s 
A-A-G     A  -  A-G  I  A- AG  II  A-  A    A-Oj   A-G 

_.    Z.  —    Z.  I  /.w  wZ.||/.wj1wZ.__ 

:  5.  V,  51.76. 

Leo  is  manifestly  wrong  in  referring  to  the  first  colon  (p.  51)  as  "was  man 
fallend  oder  steigend  lesen  kann:"  all  of  Bassus' examples  are  necessarily 
"steigend"  in  order  to  render  plausible  his  "  iambico-trochaic"  Satumian: 


/  /,/  /  W    /  /  / 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos  comparas  amice 


\^  \y v^  \y  v^ v^ 


/  /  /  W     /         /  / 

Quem  non  rationis  egentem  vicit  Archimedes 


\^\^  V^v^ \^    \^ 


/  /  /  II  /     .       /  /       . 

Consulto  producit  eum  quo  sit  impudentior 


\^\^ \^   Kj 


/  /    .  /        II    /        /  / 

Duello  magno  dirimendo  regibus  subigendis 


\^    \y II  \^   \^     KJ 


/  /  /  II         /  /  / 

Fundit  fugat  prosternit  maximas  legiones 

\^    II      '^>'  KJ\^ 

/  /  /  II        /  /  / 

Ferunt  pulchras  crateras  aureas  lepistas 


v^ 


KJ v^ 
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/  /  /      \     /    /  / 

Novem  lovis  Concordes  filiae   sorores 


\^    v^ II \^ K^ 

/  /  /     II     /        /        / 

Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae. 

KJ     V^       KJ II     \^ '^>' 

/ 

Accordingly,  Bassus  has  been  careful  to  bury  this  impossible  dw^o 

magno  in  the  very  heart  of  his  rubbish-pile,  and  even  to  invent  a  line  to 
divert  attention  from  his  fraudulent  use  of  the  artificial  ictus  in  this 
single  instance.  He  was  far  too  smart  to  introduce  another  Satxirnian 
like  it,  much  less  to  try  to  find  an  example  of  it  in  Plautus  or  Terence. 
And  yet  this  violation  of  all  Latin  usage  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Saturnischer  Vers: 

Varro,  De  L.  L.  VI.  21  (Sacred  Triptidium  30), 

Novum   vetus   vinum  bibo 
A-AG       A- AG  I   A-G     A-AG 

wjI        v^_|_Z.    v^_:  Sat.  Vers  63.) 

Novo   veteri    morbo  medeor. 
A-AG       A-G  I     A-G        A-G 

w  Z.     wvy  _  I    __  Z.      wvy  _  :  Sat.  Vers  63. 


Here  again  the  unpardonable  sin  of  two  artificial  ictus  in  the  same  dipody 

morbo  medeor! 

Already  we  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  Latin  validity  of  the  Mustervers 

/  / 

itself,  qua  Mustervers.    For  if  the  Leo-Bassus  duello  magno  is  absolutely 

/       /  /  / 

un-Latin,  then  fundit  fugat  and  ferunt  pulchras  are  only  less  so  by  one 

iambic  word  in  place  of  a  spondaic  word,  and  novem  lovis  and  malum 

dabunt  by  two  iambic  words  in  place  of  two  spondaic.  And  lo!  the 
Mustervers  proves  to  be  no  Mustervers,  but  a  metrical  and  sophistical 
lucus  a  non  lucendo,  as  the  most  cursory  examination  of  Latin  iambic 
and  trochaic  technique  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time  will  con- 
vince anyone.  Thus  Professor  Leo  has  made  an  exceptional  usage  the 
cornerstone  of  his  hypothetical  Mustervers.    And  nowhere  yet,  be  it 
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observed,  have  we  found  any  trace  of  the  second  Livian  colon  Naevio 
poetae  in,  our  extra-Livian  tradition. 

Macrobius,  Sat,  V.  20.18  (Sacred  Triptuliutn  30), 

Hiberno  pulvere  verno  luto 
A-A-G     A-0-GlA-G    A-AG 


Grandia  farra   Camille  metes. 
A-O-G    A-Gl   A-A-G      A-AG 


This  little  couplet  ranks  next  to  the  Carmen  Arvale  itself  as  a  consima- 
mate  embodiment  of  Latin  rhythm.  The  relations  of  the  procatalectic, 
paracatalectic,  and  acatalectic  wordfeet  in  a  rhythmical  period  are 
beautifully  exemplilSed:  A-A-G  and  A-G  are  welcome  everywhere,  but 
A-O-G  must  not  follow  A-G  in  the  same  tripudic  expansion;  Prolegom. 
8  flF.  The  older  tradition  knows  nothing  of  the  supposed  rudeness  of  the 
lines:  Paulus  93  Sic  habetur  in  antiquo  carmine,  ciun  pater  filio  de  agricul- 
tura  praedperet:  'Hiberno  pulvere  verno  luto  grandia  farra  Camille 
metes.'  They  have  become  rude  only  to  a  sophisticated  generation: 
Macrobius  V.  20.18  In  libro  enim  vetustissimonma  carminum,  qui 
ante  omnia  quae  a  Latinis  scripta  sunt  compositus  ferebatur,  invenitur 
hoc  rusticum  vetus  canticum.  The  whole  makes  a  perfect  Satumian  of 
the  t)rpe  just  discussed  (novum  vetus  vinum  bibo:  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor), 
only  more  artistically  varied  in  its  tripudic  modulation.  The  words 
as  before  are  grouped  in  exact  accord  with  the  rhythm,  each  grammatical 
comma  and  colon  suggesting  precisely  its  corresponding  rhythmical 
.comma  and  colon: 

Hiberno  pulvere  :verno  luto  ::grandia  farra  :Camille  metes 
A-A-G     A-O-G:  A-G  A-AG::    A-O-G  A-G:  A-A-G   A-AG 

\^\^  :  v^ ::    >^>'v^  \^  :^^ k^  ^y  — 

Now  let  us  see  what  becomes  of  this  beautiful  old  rhythmic  adage  under 
"  choriambic"  vivisection  and  hellenizing  metric:  Er  besteht  (Sat.  Vers  63) 
aus  drei  Kola: 

hiberno  pulvere  verno /_ Z.v^v^Z (duello  magno  dirimendo) 

luto  grandia  farra         \^jLZ.k^\^Z.\s^       (adesto  Tiberine) 
Camille  metes.  k^^k^^^ (fuise  viro) 

Die  bdden  ersten  sind  identisch  imd  zwar,  wie  die  Verteilung  von  Adjec- 
tiv  xmd  Nomen  (verno  luto)  zeigt,  sind  sie  zu  einem  Verse  verbunden,  auf 
den  ein  kurzer  Epodus  folgt. 
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Thus  our  carmen  rusticorum  antiquum  (Schol.  Georg.  I.  loi)  is  become  a 
carmen  metricprum  recensl  Did  we  not  believe  in  Professor  Leo's  sin- 
cerity, we  should  feel  inclined  to  reply  to  him  in  terms  of  Caesius  Bassus' 
memorable  apostrophes  to  himself:  Turdis  edacibus  dolos  comparas 
amice!    Quid  immerentibus  noces,  quid  invides  amicis? 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  as  we  proceed  with  our  examina- 
tion of  the  extra-Livian  tradition,  that  the  Mustervers  is  imknown  to  it, 
and  that  every  "law"  of  the  Mustervers  is  ruthlessly  repudiated  by  it: 

Marcellus  21.3  {Sacred  Tripudium  40), 

Pastores  te  invenerunt 
AA-G  I        A-OA-G 

/  /  /         :  Sat,  Vers  62. 


^•^         w'w      a.     I     1      -     1      JL 

Sine  manibus  collegerunt 
A     -     A  -  G   I   A-O-A-G 
K^^y      wv^  Z Z '  Sat.  Vers  62. 


Sine  foco   coxerunt 

A  -  A-AGI  A-A-G 
vl/v^  v^  Z. ^ •  Sat,  Vers  64. 

Sine  dentibus  comederunt. 
A  -   A-G-G  I     A-A-G 

v^v^     Z.  v-^  Z.     ^y^y    Z.   •  Sat,  Vers  64. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  Professor  Leo's  quantitative  diaeresis 
is  a  fiction,  which  must  be  replaced  by  the  fact  of  the  tripudic  diaeresis. 

Marcellus  8. 191  {Sacred  Tripudium  40), 

1       1  c.|  1     a. 
Nee  mula  parit 
A  -  A-GlA-AG 


1    A    u.  |1     ^       1 

Nee  lapis  lanam  fert 

A-A-AGlA-G  -  A 


1  1  la-I^JL  IjL 

Nee  huic  morbo  caput    crescat 
A  -  A       A-GI  A-AG      A  -  G 


11        In^jlIIIo. 

Aut  si  creverit  tabescat. 
A- A     A-OGIA-A-G 
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This  little  monument  furnishes  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  untold  mutila- 
tions which  our  genuine  tradition  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  hellenizing 
metric.    Leo's  handling  of  our  text  is  as  follows  (SaL  Vers  64) : 

Nee  huic  morbo  caput  crescat 

Aut  si  cre[velrit  tabescat. 

Was  vorausgeht,  nee  mula  parit  nee  lapis  lanamferi,  ist  mit  pariet  xmdferet 
ein  Senar  (Buecheler  Rhein.  Mus.  XXXIV  345),  aber  die  Parallelfas- 
sungen  (Heim  S.  493)  haben  auch  das  Prasens. 

We  have  now  examined  all  of  Leo's  examples  derived  from  popular 
and  religious  usage,  and  found  that  his  quantitative  theory  breaks  down 
at  every  step.  He  is  entirely  wrong  in  supposing  {SaL  Vers  64:  Anderes 
Material,  das  zur  Nachweisung  oder  Bestatigung  der  Formen  des 
Satumiers  dienen  konnte,  gibt  es  nicht)  that  his  examples  are  in  any 
way  exhaustive.  All  the  sources  which  he  rejects  have  been  shown 
to  be  precisely  like  those  which  he  accepts:  Prolegomena  10  f.  and  14  f ; 
Sacred  Tripudium  25-27,  33-37.  Moreover  the  whole  vast  literature  of 
the  naive  clausula-himters  (O  miseras  hominum  mentes,  O  pectora  caeca!) 
will  be  found  upon  examination  to  furnish  the  same  commata  and  cola 
which  he  has  adopted  as  genuine:  Saered  Tripudium  23-24,  33-37. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  Mustervers  in  the  light  of 
our  literary  and  epigraphic  tradition: 

The  Carmina  Saliorum,  Sacred  Tripudium  22, 
Varro,  De  L.  L,  VII.  27: 

Divom  lovem  patrem  canite  divom  deo      supplicate. 
A^-G       A-AGlA-AG      A-GllA-G     A-AGlA-O-A-G 


Here  on  the  threshold  of  our  literary  tradition  we  come  upon  an  example 
which  reduces  the  doctrine  of  the  Saturnischer  Vers  ad  absurdum.  It  is 
put  out  of  the  way  as  follows,  p.  3 1 :  Die  Diarese  nach  der  zweiten  Hebimg 
ist  im  ersten  Kolon  des  Satumiers,  wenn  es  steigenden  Rhythmus  und 
vier  Hebungen  hat  (oder  drei  mit  weiblichem  Ausgang)  nicht  nur  Regel, 
sondem  Gesetz.  In  den  Fragmenten  des  Livius  und  Naevius  gibt  es 
keine  Ausnahme.  In  versus  Saliaris  bei  Varro  (VII.  27)  divum  empta 
cante,  divom  deo  supplicate  ist  das  entscheidende  Wort  verdorben.  But 
the  entire  second  colon  is  intact,  and  why  does  not  the  Saturnischer  Vers 
recognize  its  logical  outcome: 
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//////  /      / 

Divom  lovem  patrem  canite  divom  deo     supplicate? 

Or  if  it  prefer: 

Divom-Iovem  patrem  canite  divom  deo     supplicate? 

_   Z.     w     /.  Iw  j^      wv£/w||__  Z.     w /.I  Z.    w  Zw 

Is  it  likely  that  the  populus  Saturnius  would  affect  the  antispast  sugges- 
tion?   We  seem  to  have  found  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  hellenizing  metric. 

Ter.  Scaur,  Keil  VII.  28  {Sacred  Tripudium  22), 

Quome  tonas   Leucesie   prae  ted  tremonti. 

//  //  //// 

A  -  A-AG      A  -  A  -  Gil  A  -  A  I  A  -  A-  G 


v6w   w  Z    I    _  OwwII  _     ^  I  w     Z  _ 


:  5a/.  Fcr5  40.56. 


Martius  Vates,  Sacred  Tripudium  28, 
Isidorus  VI.  8.  12: 

1     1       a.      1    a.    I  1       JL     w'w  JL 

Postremus  dicas  primus  taceas. 

//  ////// 

A-A-G    A-G  I  A-G      A-G 


Quantitative  theory  is  helpless  before  this  most  universal  accentual 
dimeter:  cf.  Sat,  Vers  31.79. 

Festus  165, 

Quamvis  noventium  duonum  negumate. 

/     /    /     /  /    /         /       / 

A-G   A-A-O-G  I    A-AG       A  -  A-G 


/-  \^   Z.^^^'Z  II  '^-yZ     \yK^    Z.  \y 

:  Sal,  Vers  49.56. 

Appius  Claudius,  Sacred  Tripudium  33 : 
Prisdan  I.  384.3, 

A    1       a.     I     i         A      u.    II  1     «    i    w  c.  I    w«ww   a. 

Amicum  cum  vides   obliviscere  miserias: 

A-A-G  I  A  -  A.AG||A-0-A-0-G|     A-O-G 

v^ZZ_|Z     ^^    jL    \ Z^Ky^y    \y "Okj 

:  Sat.  Vers  45.20. 
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Leo  writes  obliscere  in  place  of  the  tradition. 


Inimicus  si    es    commentus  nee  libens  aeque. 

A  .  A-G  A  -  A|  A  .  A-GII  A-A-AG   |A-G 
WW   ^  —       Z.     |_     ^  _||  ji    w  Z.     IZ.  _ 


Festus  317, 

Qui  animi  compotem  esse 

/       /  /  / 

A  -  A-G    A  -  0-G      A-G 


:  Sal,  Vers  34.18. 


Leo  has  no  solution  for  this  problem;  SaJt,  Vers  52.55. 

1  1  1  JL   I     A  1  C. 

Ne  quid  fraudis  stuprique 
/  /  /      / 


A  -  A        A-G 


A-  A-  G 

Kj    /_    K^  \  Sat.  Vers  20.27.53. 


Ferocia  pariat. 

A-A-O-Gl    A  -  G 

v^  Z.  K^^y    ^\y  •  Sai,  Vers  20. 

In  nequid  fraudis  Stuprique  the  law  of  the  accentual  dipody  is  really 

violated,  since  ne  quid  =  accentually,  nequid  (A-G). 
Incert.  Sallust.  ad  Caesarem  I.  2, 

Faber  est  suae  quisque  fortunae. 

/        /     /    /       /     /      /    / 
A   -   A    A-AG|    A-G     A- A-G 

Here  as  so  often  in  the  case  of  "Gebilde  die  an  der  Peripherie  wohnen" 
{Sat,  Vers  63)  quantitative  pragmatism  succumbs:  Sat.  Vers  66. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  every  phase  of  our  Satumian  tradition  except 
the  inscriptions  and  Livius  and  Naevius:  everywhere  the  Mustervers  has 
been  found  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  the  overwhelming  contradic- 

tions  of  all  metrical  experience,  such  as  nequid  fraudis,  primus  taceas, 

/        /  /         /  /         / 

terra  pestem,  aequi  animi,  morbo  medeor,  which  the  theory  of  the  Mus- 
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tervers  entails,  •  have  reduced  the  quantitative  theory  propounded  by 
Professor  Leo  ad  absurdum.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  remainder 
of  our  tradition,  which  shows  but  a  single  accidental  example  of  Bassus' 
model: 

Charisius,  Keil  I.  197  (Literary  Saiurnian:  Part  I,  Livius,  p.  75), 
Ibi    manens  sedeto  donicum  videbis. 

a'-ag  a'^ag  ia''-a''-gii  a'^-o-g''  ia'^a^-g 

:  Sat.  Vers  16.  34.40. 

Innumerable,  on  the  other  hand,  become  Leo's  violations  of  Latin  metric 

law  for  all  iambic  and  trochaic  dipodies: 

/         ,     /  /         /  /  / 

p.  26:  simulac  dacrimas,  noctu  Troiad,  eonma  sectam. 

////  ////, 

p.  27:  immortales,  flerent  divae,  decuma  facta,  consol  censor, 

/  /  /  /  /         /        / 

subigit  (!)  omnem,  facile  (!)  facteis,  terra  Publi,  annos 

gnatus,  duello  magno. 

/         /  /  /  /  / 

p.  30:  vestis  puUa,  scopas  atque,  quoius  forma. 

p.  31 :  quoiei  vita,  igitur  demum,  flentes  ambae,  inerant  signa. 

p.  44  :  consul  partem. 

p.  45  :  transit  Melitam. 

p.  48  :  regnatorem. 

/  /  /  / 

p.  54  :  Romam  redieit,  loquier  lingua. 

Thus  the  very  facts  of  quantitative  metric  repudiate  the  theory  of  the 
quantitative  Satumian;  cf.  Sacred  Tripudium  51-58,  Prolegomena  14-15, 
Literary  Saturnian:  Pt,  I.  Livius  Andronicus,  Pt.  II,  Naevius,  Anderson 
Brothers  (University  of  Virginia);  Italico-Keltic  Accent  and  Rhythm^ 
1909  (containing  an  analysis  of  the  Satumians  in  Fiacc's  Hymn,  with 
illustrations  from  the  Latin  field). 

Throughout  antiquity  down  to  the  rise  of  modem  idioms  the  tripudium 
was  the  sole  arbiter  of  Italico-Keltic  speech  and  verse,  and  to  the  last 
quantitative  metric  was  nothing  more  than  the  quantitative  tripudium: 
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Sic  horridus  Ule  defluxit  numerus  Salurniusl  The  universal  law  of  all 
Latin  quantitative  metric  lies  in  the  privilege  of  the  single  artificial 
ictus  for  each  unitary  tripudic  ftkrpov: 

Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque  venit. 

s         s  s 

A-A-  GIA-GII       A-  G     A-A-O-G  I  A-G 


Let  us  in  conclusion  sum  up  the  results  of  tripudic  doctrine  for  Indo- 
european accent,  rhythm,  and  meter.  The  scientific  fraud  of  Caesius 
Bassus  in  applying  the  Greek  artificial  ictus  to  the  Satumian  verse  con- 
signed our  Indoeuropean  tripudic  dimeter,  or  accentual  tetrapody,  to 
the  night  of  traditional  oblivion,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  hel- 
lenizing  pragmatism.  It  was  the  last  consdous  act  in  that  lamentable 
drama  of  artificiality  in  art  and  of  cliquism  and  insincerity  in  philology, 
which  began  with  Livius  Andronicus  and  his  Aventine  collegium  scrib- 
arum  histrionumque  and  has  canker-eaten  Indoeuropean  rhythmic  theory 
ever  since;  Festus,  p.  333  O.  M.:  Cum  Livius  Andronicus  bello  Punico 
secundo  scripsisset  carmen  quod  a  virginibus  est  cantatimi,  qida  pros- 
perius  res  populi  Romani  geri  coepta  est,  publice  adtributa  est  ei  in 
Aventino  aedis  Minervae,  in  qua  liceret  scribis  histrionibusque  con- 
sistere  ac  dona  ponere  in  honorem  Livi,  quia  is  et  scribebat  fabulas  et 
agebat. 

In  introducing  quantitative  versification  into  Latin,  Andronicus 
adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  one  artificial  ictus  to  the  tripudic 
tikrpov,  thus  guaranteeing  for  all  iambic  and  trochaic  verse  at  least  one 
accentual  thesis  in  each  dipody: 

Livius  Andronicus  (ap.  Nonium,  s.v.  soUemnitus), 

1        _  S^         1  >:.        |W«W       >l       U.       II        1  JL  |>l  JL 

Sollemnitusque  deo  litat  laudem  lubens. 

s  s 

A-0-O-A-G   I   A-A-AGII    A-G    I  A- AG 


Ibid.  (s.  V.  pretium  :  imitat), 

1       Aa.w«wijL|i       l||w»N^a.        ±         IjLJ^la. 

Si  malos  imitabo,  tum  tu  pretium  pro  noxa  dabis. 

s 
A-A-AG    A-A-GIA-Ajj     A-G     A-A-G|A-AG 


But  the  principle  adopted  set  no  boimds  to  artificiality  where,  as  in  dac- 
tylic verse,  the  tripudic  iikrpov  contained  but  one  quantitative  thesis, 
and  so  Ennius  went  the  limit: 
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Ennius  (ap.  Varron.  de  L.L.  7.20), 

Musae  quae  pedibus  magnum  pulsatis  Olympum. 
A-GI     A-A*G||    A-G       A-A-GjA-A  -  G 


Ibid.  (ap.  Varron.  de  L.L.  7.28), 

1    '    ^   ^1  ■*•   ^11  >^'-'  -»:  w'w  Id  A  1  u. 

Quam  prisci  casci  populi  tenuere  Latini. 
s  s  s 

A    -    A-GjA-Gll    A-G      A-A-GlA-A-G 


Ibid.  (ap.  Nonium,  s.  v.  gracilentus), 

11        ^|w«s^a.||w»s^.i.la.|w«wl^ 

Deducunt  habiles  gladios  filo  gracilento. 

s  s  s        s 

A-A-G    I    A-Gjl     A  -  G   A-Gj     A -AG 

Ibid.  (ap.  Servium  Vatic,  in  Georg.  IV.  230), 

1       1     -     J.         a.    |w«s^      M     II    i     ^    I  >^^^   1       -«■ 

Hie  insidi antes  vigilant,  partim  requiescunt. 

s  s  s  s 

A-A-G-A-Gj    A-G    ||  A-G  j     A-A-G 

Over  this  absurd  dualism  in  art  the  disputes  between  the  rhythmici 
and  metrici  began  to  rage,  and  Tyrannio  Amisenus  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  decided  that  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  had  swallowed  Androni- 
cus'  artificial  ictus  they  might  also  be  led  to  accept  an  artificial  accent  in 
order  to  rationalize  it.  But  while  Andronicus'  artificial  ictus  went 
through  in  practice,  Tyrannio's  artificial  accent  went  through  only  in 
theory,  so  that  Horace  is  found  complaining: 

Sed  in  longum  tamen  aevom 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  was  left  for  Caesius  Bassus'  idle  hands  to  do  but 
to  prove  that  the  Romans  had  always  used  the  artificial  ictus,  and 
that  the  Satumian  verse  was  iambico-trochaic  and  derived  from  the 
Greeks.  In  order  to  prove  his  fraudulent  theory,  which  of  course  was 
nothing  more  than  a  joke  to  the  initiated  like  Persius  {S(U.  VI.  1-6),  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  accoimt  for  such  verses  as: 


1    a.        1    ^|w»w       1      a.|i    1    .y    ^    jw   •   w    1     ^ 

Duello  magno  dirimendo  regibus  subigendis. 
A-G    A-GI    A  -   A-GII  A-O-G  I     A-A-G 
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The  only  way  open  to  him  was  to  apply  the  technique  of  the  ykvos  IcoVf 
which  countenances  an  artificial  ictus  in  any  foot,  to  the  assumed  ykvfn 
hiTKLifiov,  which  requires  one  accentual  or  rhythmical  ictus  in  each 
dipody: 

/  /  /  /  .      /  / 

Duello  magno  dirimendo  regibus  subigendis, 

s  s 

AG     A-GI  A-A-GII  A-O-G      A  -  A-G 

thus  violating  his  own  and  all  classic  practice. 

This  scientific  knave  had  the  opportimity  of  immortalizing  himself 
by  preserving  for  us  the  genuine  tradition  of  the  Indoeuropean  accentual 
tetrapody,  but  he  preferred  the  prestige  and  profit  of  a  sensational 
'discovery*  and  the  applause  of  his  Neronian  clique.  The  result  of  his 
work  is  the  tangled  web  of  our  current  Indoeuropean  accentual,  rhyth- 
mical, and  metric  theory,  and  the  putting  of  quantitative  and  syllable- 
counting  formalism  at  the  center,  instead  of  at  the  periphery,  of  our 
rhythmic  evolution.  It  is  the  Indoeuropean  double  accent  in  speech 
and  tripudic  dimeter  in  verse,  which  alone  explain  the  subsequent 
dialectic  evolution  of  Indoeuropean  accentual,  rhythmic,  and  metric 
systems. 

O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 

For  as  Aristotle  saw  {Poetics  1448.21-22): 

Td  yap  likrpa  5n  yibpia  rdv  jlivdimv  ken  <f>0'V€p6v, 
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The  Origin  of  Verse 


The  search  for  origins  is  the  basal  impulse  of  scientific  think- 
ing. Our  reflective  life  begins  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
inner  soul  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  outer  voluntary  act. 
This  dualism  of  cause  and  effect  becomes  the  fixed  norm  of  all 
our  thinking.  Our  application  of  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect 
to  the  outer  world  is  a  conclusion  by  analogy  from  our  inner  ex- 
perience of  causality.  Hence  the  fundamental  dualism  of  our 
world-view:  energy  and  matter,  life  and  the  organism,  soul  and 
body,  God  and  the  universe. 

The  great  thinkers  of  Greece,  those  world-paragons  of  spir- 
itual normality,  inaugurated  the  philosophy  and  science  of  In- 
doeuropean  man  with  such  inquiry  into  origins.  Aristotle,  who 
rounded  out  the  dome  of  classic  thought,  gives  definite  expres- 
sion to  the  importance  of  this  quest  in  a  characteristic  utterance 
in  the  Sophistici  Elenchi:  "The  most  important  stage  in  every- 
thing is  the  origin.  Hence  too  it  is  the  hardest  to  see,  for  it  is 
as  insignificant  in  outer  appearance  as  it  is  mighty  in  its  potential- 
ity. But  when  once  discovered,  subsequent  addition  and  ampli- 
fication becomes  easier." 

One  of  the  sublimest  and  most  spiritual  of  those  Greek  the- 
ories of  origin,  with  which  the  history  of  Occidental  thought  be- 
gins, was  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  of  Samos  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.  Pythagoras  found  in  number  the  funda- 
mental secret  of  the  divine  world-order,  the  origin  of  all  things. 
A  principle  so  beautiful  and  so  thoroughly  Hellenic  could  not 
fail  of  its  influence  upon  Plato,  and  through  Plato  upon  his  pupil 
Aristotle,  who  makes  a  profound  application  of  it  in  explaining 
the  nature  of  rhythm  in  prose  and  verse.  According  to  Aristotle, 
rhythm  is  a  familiar  ordered  count  applied  to  the  scheme  of 
speech.  The  context  in  thtf  Rhetoric  implies  a  simple  dupHca- 
tional  or  tripudic  count,  that  is  a  one-two:  one-two,  or  one-two- 
three,  numbering  of  the  rhythmical  elements  of  speech.     The 
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purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  astonishing  applicability  of 
this  simple  count  principle  to  explain  the  origin  of  Indoeuropean 
verse;  that  is,  to  show  that  Indoeuropean  verse  had  its  origin  in 
such  a  simple  counting  of  words  by  twos  and  threes,  giving  rise 
to  the  two  original  types  of  short  verSe,  the  verse  of  four  words 
and  the  verse  of  three. 

I  shall  illustrate  my  doctrine  from  the  two  most  important  and 
at  the  same  time  the  two  most  obscure  bodies  of  early  Indo- 
european verse,  Old-Latin  and  Old-Irish.  The  mighty  Italico- 
Keltic  stock  occupied  in  ancient  times  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
While  the  Italic  branch  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy,  the 
Kelts  were  spread  through  western  and  southern  Europe.  Both 
peoples  stand  out  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  habit  and  custom.  Hence  it  is  no  surprise  to  the 
scholar  to  find  them  preserving  down  the  ages  and  well  into  the 
dawn  of  history  the  simple  original  verse  of  the  Indoeuropean 
home.  And  yet  no  one  can  resist  the  feeling  of  startled  surprise 
at  finding  the  same  verse  among  the  early  Irish  Christians  in 
the  far  north  which  was  in  regular  use  among  the  Italic  stocks 
before  the  invasion  of  Greek  poetry  and  art, — in  a  word,  to  find 
the  old  Latin  Satumian  of  prehistoric  times  at  home  among  the 
Kelts  of  Ireland  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  Christian  millen- 
nium. Hence  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  Irish  poet  passing 
from  his  own  Keltic  Satumian  to  its  Latin  equivalent  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  couplet.  A  striking  example  is  furnished  by 
Colman's  Hymn  in  the  old  Irish  Liber  Hymnorum: 

vv.  21  ff.       Regem  regum  rogamus  :  :  in  nostris*  serm6nibus 
anacht  Noe  a  luchtlach   :  :  diluvi  temporibus 

(We  ask  the  king  of  kings    :  :  in  our  prayers, 
who  protected  Noah  with  his  crew  :  :  in  the  times  of  deluge.) 

Melchisedech    rex    Salem    :  :    incerto  de  semine 
ronsoerat  a  airnigthe    :  :   ab  omni  formidine. 

(Melchisedech  king  of  Salem   :  :  of  uncertain  seed 
may  his  prayers  save  us  :  :  from  every  fear.) 

I  have  marked  the  four  main  counts  or  ictuses  in  each  short 
verse,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  of  this  paper  to  catch  the  rhythm 
of  the  double- word  count.    We  must  also  note  that  a  single  word 
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may  involve  the  double  count ;  e.  g.  rogdmus  and  sermonibus  in 
the  first  couplet.  When  this  occurs,  the  main  counts  of  course  at- 
tach to  the  most  audible  or  heavily  stressed  parts  of  the  word. 
Such  words  are  therefore  measures  or  double  feet,  whereas  a 
word  involving  but  a  single  count  is  a  single  foot,  two  being  there- 
fore necessary  to  make  a  measure. 

It  is  clear  that  a  verse,  in  which  the  foot  and  the  measure,  or 
double  foot,  are  represented  by  the  simple  word  or  an  equiva- 
lent word-group,  bears  the  stamp  of  primitive  and  original  an- 
tiquity,— an  antiquity  more;  primitive  and  original  than  that  of 
any  known  Indoeuropean  type.  It  evidently  antedates  in  its 
origin  all  that  elaboration  of  rhythmic  structure  which  may  and 
usually  does  accompany  written  verse.  Ancient  Sanskrit,  Aves- 
tan,  and  Greek  verse,  for  example,  comes  before  us  from  the 
first  as  a  more  highly  evolved  type,  and  one  which  in  each  case 
has  been  developed  in  more  or  less  obvious  relation  to  written 
speech.  In  Old-Latin  and  Old-Irish  verse,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  native  and  original  rhythm  of  the  spoken  word. 
These  earliest  Latin  and  Keltic  monuments,  theiyefore,  carry  us 
nearer  than  any  others  to  the  morning  of  Indoeuropean  rhythmic 
utterance,  and  promise  to  reveal  to  us,  if  we  can  interpret  them 
aright,  the  long-sought  origin  of  verse,  from  which  all  other 
Indoeuropean  types  may  be  naturally  derived,  but  which  is  itself 
derivable  from  none.  Let  us  try  then  to  uncover  the  secret  that 
lurks  beneath  these  seemingly  barbarous  and  rhythmless  crea- 
tions of  our  prehistoric  and  early-Christian  brethren,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  find  a  simple  principle  of  rhythm  characterizing  them 
all,  and  enabling  us  to  understand  and  appreciate,  as  never  be- 
fore, their  simple,  childlike  art.  Let  us  examine  typical  examples 
from  every  part  of  the  Latin  and  Keltic  prehistoric  field:  we 
shall  find  everywhere  the  word-foot  tetrapody  and  its  equivalent 
tripody  as  the  origin  of  Indoeuropean  verse.  In  exhibiting  the 
rhythm  we  shall  separate  the  feet  by  a  colon,  the  measures  by  a 
single  bar,  and  two  short  verses  in  one  line  by  a  double  bar ;  in  this 
connection  the  foot  implies  one  main  rhythmic  count,  the  measure 
two,  and  the  short  verse  four  or  its  catalectic  equivalent  three. 

The  ancient  Latin  town  of  Praeneste,  modern  Palestrina,  has 
furnished  us  our  oldest  piece  of  Latin,  which  happens  to  be  in 
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the  form  of  the  crudest  possible  verse,  inscribed  on  a  golden 
brooch  and  expressed  in  words  and  letters  of  the  most  ancient 
character.  The  mode  of  writing  is  from  right  to  left,  which 
further  evidences  the  primitive  antiquity  of  the  little  ornament. 
It  may  well  belong  to  the  general  period  at  which  the  Latins  first 
acquired  the  art  of  writing  from  Greek  settlers  in  Campania. 
The  primitive  inscription  reads  as  follows: 


Manios    :   med  |   fhefhaked:   Numasioi. 
(Manios  made  me  for  Numasios.) 

It  is  a  prehistoric  Indoeuropean  short  verse  or  dimeter,  consist- 
ing of  two  measures,  and  each  measure  of  two  words.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  of  verse  that  antedates 
what  we  know  as  the  verse-foot  with  its  thesis  and  arsis  and  its 
regular  beat  of  ictus.  The  rhythm  involved  is  not  a  count  ap- 
plied to  certain  syllables,  as  in  all  verse  with  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  deal,  but  to  the  integral  words,  which  are  sounded 
in  contrasted  pairs. 

The  archaeological  finds  from  Praeneste  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
such  rhythmical  inscriptions,  especially  on  temple  vases,  bronze 
mirrors,  and  j.ewel-boxes,  and  the  interesting  thing  about  them 
is  that  they  often  illustrate  the  little  two-word  tripudic  measure 
as  well  as  the  longer  three-word  and  four-word  tripudic  dimeter 
or  short  verse.  The  temple  vases  hold  such  two-word  measures 
as  dedications  to  the  particular  deities  to  whose  shrines  they  be- 
longed : 

Lavernai   :  poculum 
(Laverna's  vase). 

The  backs  of  Pnenestine  bronze  mirrors  often  have  figures  of 
deities  with  accompanying  tripody  or  tetrapody : 

Venos    :   Diovem  t   Prosepnai 
(Venus  (wins)  Jove  for  Proserpine). 

A  Praenestine  jewel-box  bears  on  its  lid  the  following  distich: 

Dindia    :   Macolnia  |   filiai    :   dedit. 
Novios  :  Plautios  I  med  Rornai  :  fecid. 


(Dindia  Macolnia  gave  (me)  to  her  daughter. 
Novios  Plautios  made  me  at  Rome). 
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The  second  verse  exhibits  a  new  feature:  two  words  med 
Romai  are  taken  together  as  a  single  word-foot,  corresponding 
rhythmically  to  fUiai  in  the  first  verse. 

The  only  inscriptions  we  have  in  Old-Irish  are  early  Christian 
and  without  intrinsic  interest,  but  the  same  tripudic  measure  and 
double  measure  are  everywhere  in  evidence  as  in  early  Latin, 
and  despite  their  prosaic  purport  we  cannot  resist  the  impression 
of  the  duplicational  word-count  in  their  make  up: 

Lie  :  Luguaedon  |  macci  :  Menueh 
(The  stone  of  Luguaed  son  of  Menb). 

But  the  evidence  becomes  overwhelming  the  moment  we  examine 
Old-Irish  poetry  proper,  where  every  conceivable  type  of  the 
tripudic  word-count  greets  us  at  well  nigh  every  turn : 

(a)  Nida  :  dir  |  dermait  ||  dala  :  each-rig  |  romdii  =  two  three  word 

dimeters. 

(b)  Enna  :  Labraid  I  luad   :  caich,         ) 

comarc  :  Bresail  I  buain  :  blaith.     ^    =  *^°  ^°"''  *°'"<*  d'^^ters. 


(c)  Nuadu  :  Necht  I  ni  :  damair  :  anflaith  =  a  two-word  followed  by 

a  three-word  measure. 

But  it  is  always  in  connection  with  religion  that  rhythmic 
speech  finds  its  most  spontaneous  inspiration,  with  the  early 
Romans  in  the  worship  of  Mars,  with  the  Irish  Kelts  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  century  after  Christ  in  prayers  and  hymns  to 
Christian  saints  and  martyrs.  Among  the  Romans  the  war-god 
was  the  earliest  focus  of  sacred  song  and  rhythmic  prayer,  and 
it  was  in  this  connection  among  them  that  tripudic  rhythm  in 
song  and  war-dance  assumed  magical  and  religious  significance. 
One  of  these  fragments  preserved  to  us  down  the  ages  from  the 
hymns  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Salii,  or  Leapers,  begins  appar- 
ently with  a  song  of  praise  to  Jove  the  Sky-God : 


Divom  :  lovem  |  patrem   :  canite 
Divom  :  deo  |  supplicate. 

(Sing  of  Jove,  father  of  gods. 
Bend   the   knee  to   the   god  of.  gods.) 

This  little  fragment  is  very  precious,  because  it  pictures  to  us  in 
the  simplest  way  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  verse.    In  the 
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first  line  we  have  the  original  four-word  dimeter,  in  the  second 
a  three-word  dimeter,  in  which  the  last  word  supplicate  repre- 
sents two  rhythmical  counts,  one  on  each  acutely  stressed  syllable, 
and  is  therefore  a  word-measure  and  equal  to  two  word-feet. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  verse-foot  out  of  the 
word-foot.  It  is  moreover  the  last  step  in  the  evolution  of  pre- 
historic verse.  For  on  these  two  simple  principles,  the  principle 
of  the  word-foot  and  the  principle  of  the  word-measure,  the  en- 
tire mass  of  Old-Latin  and  Old-Keltic  verse  is  readily  explained. 

The  origin  of  verse  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  dimeter  or 
double  measure,  in  which  the  measure  may  be  either  represented 
by  a  pair  of  rhythmically  contrasted  words  or  by  the  two  rhyth- 
mically contrasted  parts  of  one  and  the  same  word.  This  is  the 
origin  of  verse,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  test  our  conclusions 
by  applying  them  to  t)^ical  examples  taken  from  the  wide 
range  of  phenomena  at  our  disposal. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  prehistoric  monuments  of  Indo- 
european  rhythm,  and  one  which  has  not  only  revealed  to  us  the 
origin  of  verse,  but  which  has  also  provided  a  wholly  new  and 
at  the  same  time  an  irrefragably  solid  foundation  for  the  science 
of  Indoeuropean  accent,  rhythm,  and  meter,  is  the  famous  Car- 
men Fratrum  Arvalium,  or  Magical  Chant  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Fields.  This  venerable  old  chant  was  found  recorded  on  a 
marble  slab,  which  was  unearthed  in  1778  on  the  Vatican  hill 
in  Rome,  when  the  foundations  were  being  dug  for  the  Sacristy 
of  St.  Peters.  It  may  now  be  seen  in  the  corridor  of  the  Sacristy 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  My  special  attention 
was  first  attracted  to  it  by  a  lithographic  copy  of  the  monument 
in  our  Hertz  Library  (Plan  XXXVI  A  in  Ritschl's  Prisc(F 
Latinitatis  Monumenta),  The  slab  is  oblong  in  shape  and  has 
lost  a  fragment  from  the  left  end.  The  inscription  follows  the 
lines  of  the  stone,  being  written  throughout  as  prose  with  noth- 
ing to  indicate  its  rhythmical  nature  or  its  external  shape.  But 
there  were  several  clues  to  begin  with.  In  the  first  place,  the 
introduction  states  that  the  doors  of  the  temple  were  closed,  and 
that  then  the  priests  girt  up  their  robes,  and  taking  in  hand  the 
scrolls  sang  through  the  prayer,  and  danced  in  tripudic  rhythm 
to  the  words.  In  the  second  place,  each  verse  of  the  chant  is 
written  out  three  times,  and    the    whole    is  concluded  with  five 
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repetitions  of  the  sacred  cult-word  Triumpe,  one  for  each  verse. 
And  finally,  the  central  petition  in  the  prayer  begs  the  god  Mars 
to  stay  his  spear.  Thus  the  evidence  seemed  to  point  in  the  di- 
rection of  some  magical  cryptograph,  and  upon  comparing  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  verses  and  arranging  them  symmetrically 
in  the  center  of  a  scroll  it  became  gradually  apparent,  that  in 
truth  the  whole  was  assuming  the  outline  of  an  inverted  spear: 


incurrere  |  in 
incurrere  in 
incurrere     in 

sali  I  sta  :  verber 

sali     sta     verber 

limen      sali     sta      verber 

conctos 
conctos 
conctos 


pleoris. 
pleoris 
pleoris 


Enos  :  Lases  |  iuvate 
Enos  Lases  iuvate 
Enos      Lases     iuvate 

Neve  :  luem  |  ruem  :  Marmar  ||  sinas 
Neve  luem  ruem  Marmar  sinas 
Neve      luem     ruem      Marmar      sinas 

Satur  :  fu  |  fere  :  Mars  ||  limen 
Satur  fu  fere  Mars  limen 
Satur     fu     fere     Mars 

Semunis  |  alternei  ||  advocabitis  | 
Semunis      alternei       advocabitis 
Semunis      alternei       advocabitis 

Enos  :  Marmar  |  iuvato 
Enos  Marmar  iuvato 
Enos       Marmar      iuvato 

Triumpe  |  Triumpe 

Triumpe      Triumpe 

Triumpe 


(Help  us,  O  Lares,  and  suffer  not,  O  Mars,  blight  and  ruin  to 
befall  too  many.  Have  thy  fill,  fierce  Mars,  leap  on  the 
threshold,  stay  the  spear.  Call  ye  in  turn  all  the  Semones 
to  our  aid.     Help  us,  O  Mars.     Triumpe.) 

The  record  on  the  marble  concludes  with  the  statement,  that  fol- 
lowing upon  the  tripudic  dance  a  signal  was  given,  and  attend- 
ants came  in  and  took  charge  of  the  scrolls  (post  tripodationem 
deinde  signo  dato  publici  introierunt  et  libellos  receperunt). 

It  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  important  scientific  bearings  of  this  remarkable  relic 
of  prehistoric  antiquity.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  shows  the  dupli- 
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cational  word-count  to  be  sacred  to  the  chief  deity  of  the  Rom- 
ans, and  reveals  the  sacred  cult-word  triumpe,  which  means 
O  three-step,  as  the  glorification  of  the  ancestral  rhjrthm  of  song 
and  dance.  The  same  rhythm  of  the  double  and  triple  word- 
count  marks  the  Keltic  counterpart  to  the  Carmen  Arvale,  the 
Hymn  of  St.  Patrick  a  thousand  years  later  in  Ireland,  where 
we  find  that  the  sacredness  of  the  number  three  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  rhythm  of  verse  and  prayer  to  the  Godhead  him- 
self, and  in  place  of  the  magical  spear  we  have  the  magical  collar 
or  breastplate  of  faith. 

The  magical  efficacy  of  rhythm  invades  even  the  prescriptions 
of  codified  law.  Among  our  oldest  fragments  of  Latin  are  the 
remains  of  the  Laws  of  the  Kings,  or  Leges  Regice,  and  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  or  Leges  Duodecim  Tabularum.  We  are  now 
able  to  understand  why  the  ancients  speak  of  them  as  verses,  or 
carmina,  and  thus  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  rhythm  of  Latin 
prose,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  free  continuous 
tripudic  word-count.  Cicero  tells  us  that  in  his  boyhood  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ)  he  and  his  fellows 
were  required  to  commit  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to 
memory  "as  an  obligatory  poem"  (ut  carmen  necessarium).  As 
a  matter  of  course,  all  such  ancient  documents  have  come  down 
to  us  in  sadly  mutilated  and  often  corrupted  text,  but  even  so  we 
can  detect  in  what  is  left  us  unmistakable  suggestions  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  word-foot  and  word-measure.  A  couple  of  these 
fragments,  one  from  the  Leges  Regiae  and  one  from  the  Twelve 
Tables,  will  serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  rhythm  of  the  word- 
count,  but  also  the  fascinating  content  of  this  ancient  legislation : 

A.  Leges  Regiae: 

Si  :  parentem  |  puer  :  verberit 
Ast  :  olle  |  pl6rassit 
Puer   :   divis  |  parentum 
Sacer  I  esto. 


(If  a  boy  should  strike  his  father,  and  he  should  cry  aloud,  the 
boy  shall  be  dedicate  to  the  Manes  of  his  parents.) 

B.  Duodecim  Tabulae: 

Si  :  nox  |  furtum   :  faxit 
Si   :  im  I  occisit 
lure  :  caesus  i  esto. 


(If  one  should  commit  a  theft  by  night  and  one  should  kill  him, 
he  shall  be  rightly  slain.) 
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Not  only  the  earliest  prescriptions  of  divine  and  human  juris- 
prudence, but  the  lore  of  practical  life  in  general,  whether  as 
maxim  of  thought  and  conduct,  or  as  popular  charm  or  incanta- 
tion, found  instinctive  expression  in  the  tripudic  word-count. 
Indeed,  nowhere  is  the  Roman  spirit  and  native  genius  more 
clearly  portrayed  than  in  the  entire  body  of  these  prehistoric  and 
undatable  fragments.  Everywhere  we  recognize  the  practical 
bent  of  this  world-compelling,  world-ordering  stock,  who  found 
in  the  ordered  count  of  rhythm  the  profoundest  symbol  and  ex- 
pression of  human  and  divine  energy,  and  invoked  its  m.agical 
efficacy  in  every  possible  relation  of  purposive  action  and  thought. 

The  dawn  of  Roman  tradition  is  marked  by  a  shadowy  figure, 
who  seems  to  have  been  known  as  the  Seer  of  Mars  (Martins 
vates),  and  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  to  compose 
precepts  of  practical  wisdom  for  the  guidance  of  life.  One  of 
these  wise  sayings  reads  as  follows: 

Postremus   :  dicas  |  primus   :  taceas 
(Be  last  to  speak,  first  to  keep  silence.) 

Thus  philosophy  as  well  as  religion  took  its  first  steps  in  tripudic 
rhythm,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  apart  from  the  formulae 
of  religion  and  law  such  didactic  verse  constituted  the  bulk  ot 
Roman  literary  output  in  prehistoric  times.  This  enables  us  to 
understand  why  all  ancient  references  to  this  prehistoric  litera- 
ture speak  of  it  as  verse  (carmina).  Thus  Aulus  Gellius  speaks 
of  a  remarkable  verse  copied  by  Nigidius  Figulus  from  ancient 
poetry  (ex  antiquo  carmine)  : 

Religentem  |  esse   :  oportet  ||  religiosus  {  ne  :  fuas 
(One  must  be  religious,  in  order  not  to  become  superstitious.) 

And  Macrobius  quotes  what  he  calls  an  old  country  ditty  from  a 
volume  of  very  ancient  poetry,  said  to  have  been  composed  before 
everything  written  by  the  Latins  (in  libro  vetustissimorum  car- 
minum,  qui  ante  omnia  quae  a  Latinis  scripta  sunt  compositus 
ferebatur,  invenitur  hoc  rusticum  vetus  canticum)  : 

Hiberno  :  pulvere  |  verno  :  luto  ||  grandia  :  farra  |  camille  :  metes 

(With  winter  dust  and  springtime  mud,  large  the  crops  you'll  reap, 
my  lad.) 

Such  examples  as  the  last  two  show  us  very  clearly  how  the  Indo- 
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european  long  verse  arose  as  a  rhythmical  contrast  between  two 
short  verses,  thus  making  a  thoroughgoing  application  of  the  du- 
plicational  count  principle  from  the  double  word  and  double 
measure  to  the  double  verse  or  distich,  as  is  so  prettily  illustrated 
in  the  Carmen  Arvale  above. 

The  magical  and  supernatural  virtue  of  the  three-count  is  evi- 
denced especially  by  a  number  of  charms  or  incantations,  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  Roman  antiquarians.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  one  quoted  by  Varro  in  his  treatise  on  Agri- 
culture as  efficacious  against  pains  in  the  feet : 

Ego    :   tui   I   memini 
Medere  |  meis   :  pedibus 
Terra  :  pestem  |  teneto 
Salus   :  hie  |  maneto 
In    :  meis   |  pedibus. 

(I  remember  you.    Heal  my  feet.    Let  the  ground  hold  the  pest. 
Let  health  stay  here.     In  my  feet.) 

This  had  to  be  chanted  3  times  3  times  3  times  to  accomplish  the 
full  tripudic  cure  (hoc  ter  noviens  cantare  iubet,  terram  tangere, 
despuere,  ieiunum  cantare). 

And  finally,  the  magic  of  tripudic  rhythm  was  invoked  by  Ro- 
man mothers  to  lull  their  babies  to  sleep.  An  ancient  commenta- 
tor on  Persius  records  such  a  tripudic  lullaby : 

Lalla  :  lalla  {  lalla:  i 
Aut   :  dormi  |  aut   :  lacte. 

(Lalla,  lalla,  lalla,  go.     Either  sleep  or  take  your  milk.) 

What  I  have  done  thus  far  has  been  merely  to  present  tjrpical 
examples  from  the  whole  wide  field  of  prehistoric  tradition. 
These  examples  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  not  only  from 
Old-Latin,  but  especially  from  a  field  to  which  I  have  only  briefly 
referred,  and  which  is  less  familiar  as  yet  to  Americans,  namely 
Old-Irish.  Every  line  of  verse  from  both  of  these  Indoeuropean 
fields  reveals  the  same  principle  of  the  double  and  triple  word- 
count  with  the  rhythmical  summing  up  in  the  tripudic  word- 
measure.  But  the  triumphant  confirmation  of  our  theory  of  the 
origin  of  verse  greets  us,  when  we  enter  the  portals  of  literary 
history  itself  both  in  Italy  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  old  rhythm 
maintained  itself  with  greater  or  less  tenacity  against  the  charm 
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Patrick's  Hymn: 

atomriug  |  indiu 

niurt  :  tren  |  togairm  ;  trindoit 

cretim  |  treodatad 

foisitin  |  6endatad 

in  :  duleman  I  dail. 


(I  arise  today  in  strong  might  of  invoking  the  Trinity,  through 
faith  in  the  Threehood,  through  confession  of  the  Oneness, 
of  the  Creator  of  all.) 

Thus  our  prehistoric  hypothesis  is  beautifully  verified  by  histori- 
cal fact.  The  classic  Satumian  of  Italy  and  Ireland  is  nothing 
but  the  artistic  culmination  of  the  prehistoric  tripudium,  which 
we  saw  so  richly  illustrated  in  the  Carmen  Arvale. 

The  successful  unravelling  of  this  old  verse  has  inaugurated  a 
complete  revolution  in  our  sciences  of  Indoeuropean  accent, 
rh)rthm,  and  meter.  The  fundamental  truth  revealed  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  double  accent  in  speech  and  rhythm.  In  the  light  of 
this  new  truth  we  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  Roman  gram- 
marians with  their  inordinate  zeal  for  things  Hellenic  have  only 
transmitted  to  us  Greek  rules  of  accent,  rhythm,  and  meter,  ac- 
commodated as  best  they  could  to  the  wholly  alien  facts  of  Latin 
speech  and  verse. 

Let  us  sum  up  in  brief  the  results  of  our  inquiry.  Indoeuro- 
pean verse  originated  in  a  tripudic  word-count,  in  which  the  sin- 
gle word  might  represent  either  foot  or  dipody : 

Old-Latin: 

•a.  Neve  :  luem     |  ruem   :  Marmar.       =  Four  word-feet. 

b.  Enos  :  Lases    |  iuvate.  =  Two  word-feet  +  one 

word-measure. 
Old-Irish: 

a.  Enna    :   Labraid  |  luad  :  caich.  =  Four   word-feet. 

b.  Fergein    :   cotreb  |  cutulsa.  =  Two  word-feet  +  one 

word-measure. 

The  Indoeuropean  long  verse  originated  in  a  union  of  two  short 

verses : 

Old-Latin : 

a.  Virum   :  mihi  |  Camena  ||  insece  |  versutum. 
Old-Irish: 

a.  Genair  :  Patraicc  |  inNemthur  11  issed  :  adfet  |  hiscelaib. 
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The  origin  of  verse  is  therefore  to  be  recognized  in  the  prehistoric 
rhythm  of  the  word-foot  and  word-measure  or  tripudium.  This 
word-count  continued  in  historical  times  as  the  rhythm  of  prose. 
The  verse-foot  and  verse-measure  or  dipody  of  historical  verse 
were  evolved  out  of  the  word-foot  and  word-measure  of  primi- 
tive verse.  In  previous  Bulletins  (Nos.  1-7)  I  have  shown  the 
accentual  and  metrical  implications  of  tripudic  rhythm  (Ander- 
son Bros.,  University  of  Virginia,  1908-1912). 
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Diese  Interpretation,  die  richtige  Erkenntnis  der  Tragweite 
einer  Urkunde,  ist  wieder  die  Aufgabe  der  historischen  Kritik 
und  des  historischen  Taktes.  Die  Gefahr,  hier  auf  Irrwege  zu 
geraten  und  falsche  Schliisse  zu  ziehen,  ist  oft  sehr  gross ;  trotz- 
dem  bleiben  die  Urkunden  das  wichtigste  Mittel  zur  Kontrolle 
aller  anderen  Uberlieferung,  und  vor  einer  richtig  interpretierten 
Urkunde  stiirzen  alle  ihr  widersprechenden  Angaben  einer  Tra- 
dition, mochte  sie  sonst  noch  so  zuverlassig  erscheinen,  rettungs- 
los  zusammen.  Denn  in  ihnen  redet  die  Vergangenheit  unmit- 
telbar,  nicht  durch  Vermittlung  Fremder,  zu  uns:  die  weitere 
Aufgabe  der  Kritik  ist  alsdann,  den  Ursprung  dieser  entstellten 
Tradition  aus  den  Bedingungen  und  Tendenzen,  unter  denen  sie 
entstanden  ist,  aufzuhellen. 

Eduard  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  I.  i.  217f. 


THE  INDOEUROPEAN  SUPERSTRESS 

AND  THE 

EVOLUTION  OF  VERSE 


By 

Thomas  FitzHugh. 


§  1.    The  Nature  of  Rhythm. 

The  goal  of  spiritual  experience  is  an  ever  distant  ideal  unity, 
its  content  an  ever  present  real  duality.  Cause  and  effect,  subject 
and  predicate,  thesis  and  antithesis,  work  and  rest,  these  are 
the  ever  recurring  dualisms,  the  one-two  one-two,  the  duplica- 
tional  count,  as  it  were, — in  a  word,  the  persistent  rhythm,  of 
conscious  experience. 

Whenever  in  this  dualism  of  consciousness  the  time  interval 
between  the  contrasted  terms  is  sufficiently  uniform  and  brief, 
so  as  to  attract  and  fix  the  attention,  the  mind  becomes  con- 
scious of  what  we  call  its  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  precisely 
this  familiar  duplicational  count  of  spiritual  experience. 

We  say  therefore  with  Aristotle  {Rhetoric  III.  8,  Proh- 
lemata  XIX.  38)  that  rhythm  is  that  familiar  uniform  count 
(yvcopi/ios  icai  Tcray/xcw)?  api$/i6i)  which  the  mind  instinctively  im- 
poses upon  the  ofttimes  measured  dualism  of  conscious  expe- 
rience, enabling  us  as  it  were  to  grasp  and  forecast  the 
measured  movement  itself,  and  so  to  move,  or  seem  to  move,  in 
harmony  with  it. 

Human  speech  becomes  in  a  twofold  way  material  for  the 
duplicational  count  of  rhythm,  because  it  involves  both  physio- 
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logically  and  psychologically  a  duplicational  principle.  Physio- 
logically, as  a  function  of  breath  energy,  it  involves  the  dualism 
of  work  and  rest,  of  thesis  and  arsis,  in  what  we  may  call  the 
rhythm  of  expiration.  Psychologically,  as  a  function  of  thought 
activity,  it  involves  the  dualism  of  cause  and  effect,  of  thesis 
and  antithesis,  in  what  we  may  call  the  rhythm  of  thought. 

The  Indoeuropean  spirit  loves  the  rhythm  of  expiration,  the 
physiological  count,  the  Semitic  spirit,  the  rhythm  of  thought,  the 
psychological  count.  But  the  duplicational  contrast,  being  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  all  rhythm,  is  common  to  both.  Hence 
the  duplicational  count  of  stresses  and  syllables  in  Indoeuropean 
rhythm  has  its  counterpart  in  the  duplicational  count  of  thoughts 
and  sentences  in  Semitic  rhythm. 

The  tripudic  count  proper,  the  one-two-three  count,  is  merely 
the  necessary  catalectic  corollary  to  the  duplicational  principle 

of  all  rhythm :  one  -  two  \  one  -  two  =  one  -  two  \  three.  Hence 
we  find  the  tristich  as  well  as  the  distich  in  Semitic  poetry,  just 
as  we  find  trimeter  and  tripody  as  well  as  tetrameter  and  te- 
trapody  in  Indoeuropean  verse.  Job  3.  3 : 

Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom:    (one) 
And  the  night  which  said,,  There  is  a  man  child  conceived. 

(two) 

Let  that  day  be  darkness :  (one) 

Let  not  God  regard  it  from  above:    (tzvo) 

Neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it.   (three) 

The  tripudic  principle  is  thus  of  universal  validity  for  all  rhythm, 
whether  of  sound  as  in  Indoeuropean,  or  of  sense  as  in  Semitic. 


Note  1.  Modern  Error  in  Rhythmic  Doctrine. — It  will  be  well 
worth  our  while  to  hark  back  to  the  foundations  of  our  scientific 
knowledge  and  to  reexamine  our  Aristotle,  to  whose  definition  of 
rhythm  I  have  just  had  occasion  to  refer.  How  little  his  illuminating 
insight  into  the  nature  and  psychology  of  rhythm  has  been  appre- 
ciated or  understood  in  modern  times,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
commentators   and    specialists   in   general;    cf.     Cope-Sandys,    AriS' 
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toilers  Rhetoric  with  a  Commentary  III.  82  ff.  In  the  Encyclopaedia 
Pritannica  under  Rhythm  (by  Tovey)  we  read:  "Aristotle,  from 
whom  a  definition  might  be  expected,  is  very  vague  in  dealing  with 
the  subject,  and  most  of  the  old  rhetorical  writers  darken  counsel 
with  statements  that  are  obscure  or  irrational.  The  fact  is  that 
rhythm  is  an  expression  of  the  instinct  for  order  in  sound  which 
naturally  governs  the  human  ear,  and  little  practical  knowledge  is 
gained  by  following  Suidas  when  he  says  that  rhythm  is  the  father 
of  metre,  or  Quintilian  in  his  epigram  that  rhythm  is  male  and  metre 
is  female.  These  definitions  arise  from  a  rhetorical  desire  to  meas- 
ure a  delicate  instinct  by  rule  of  three,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Greek  criticism  on  this  subject  often  lost  itself  in  arithmetical  ab- 
surdities." 

< 

And  so  before  allowing  Aristotle  to  speak  for  himself  on  the.  sub- 
ject in  hand,  let  us  remind  the  Sandyses  and  Toveys  of  an  important 
observation  of  the  poet  Gray  on  the  great  Stagirite,  as  quoted  from 
Gray's  correspondence  by  Matthew  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism  II.  77: 
"Inthe  first  place  he  is  the  hardest  author  by  far  I  ever  meddled 
with.  Then  he  has  a  dry  conciseness  that  makes  one  imagine  one 
is  perusing  a  table  of  contents  rather  than  a  book;  it  tastes  for  all 
the  world  like  chopped  hay,  or  rather  like  chopped  logic;  for  he 
has  a  violent  affection  to  that  art,  being  in  some  sort  his  own  in- 
vention; so  that  he  often  loses  himself  in  little  trifling  distinctions 
and  verbal  niceties,  and  what  is  worse  leaves  you  to  extricate  your- 
self as  you  can.  Thirdly,  he  has  suffered  vastly  by  his  transcribers, 
as  all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily  must.  Fourthly  and  lastly, 
he  has  abundance  of  fine,  uncommon  things,  xvhich  makes  him  well  worth 
the  pains  he  gives  one.     You  see  what  you  have  to  expect." 

Let  us  then  turn  at  once  to  Aristotle's  discussion  in  the  Rhetoric, 
and  observe  how  utterly  his  definition  of  rhythm,  as  that  instinctive 
ordered  count  which  we  apply  to  the  scheme  of  speech,  has  failed 
of  all  notice  and  recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  modern  commen- 
tators and  interpreters,  who  have  accordingly  remained  themselves, 
and  left  us,  in  the  dark  about  the  ancient  conception  of  rhythm  as 
numerus  or  instinctive  duplicational  count,  and  thus  missed  the  key 
to  the  whole  ancient  doctrine  of  rhythm,  as  the  essential  and  com- 
mon bond  of  the  three  great  arts  of  movement,  music,  dancing,  and 
rhythmic  speech;  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Phil.  Ass.  1913,  xxiii-xxvi. 
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§  2.  Aristotle's    Doctrine   of    Rhythm    as    Dupucational 
Count. 

When  Aristotle  with  characteristic  insight  and  brevity  defines 
the  rhythm  of  speech  as  a  familiar  uniform  count  imposed  upon 
the  scheme  of  speech,  he  has  reference  to  the  easy  and  natural 
pairing  of  thesis  with  arsis  in  the  foot,  of  foot  with  foot  in 
the  measure,  or  dipody,  of  measure  with  measure  in  the  short 
verse,  of  short  verse  with  short  verse  in  the  long  verse,  or 
primitive  couplet;  or  in  like  manner,  in  the  rhythm  of  prose, 
he  is  thinking  of  the  pairing  of  colon  with  colon,  antithesis  with 
antithesis,  assonance  with  assonance,  parallelism  with  parallelism, 
and  the  like;  P.  A.  P.  A,  1913,  xxvi.  In  other  words,  the  num- 
ber  which  he  has  in  mind  is  a  simple,  duplicational  count,  a 
one  -  two  one  -  tzvo,  which  is  precisely  what  we  found  to  be  the 
tripudic  starting  point  of  Indoeuropean  verse:  Indoeuropean 
Rhythm,  University  of  Virginia,  1912;  The  Origin  of  Verse, 
1915. 

Thus  the  equation  pv^/xo?  =  d/ai^/Aos  ==  Latin  numerus  =  English 
count  or  time,  was  so  obvious  to  Aristotle  that  he  contents  himself 
with  the  briefest  categorical  statement  of  the  fact :  o  Sc  toO  crxTifWr 

T09  T^s  Xefco)?  apid/JLoq  pvOfio^  iariv^  ov  koI  tol  fierpa  Tfir/rd^ — and  the  secret 

of  modern  error  and  confusion  as  to  his  meaning  has  been  the 
failure  to  recognize  in  aptjSfWi  the  subjective  count  idea  rather 
than  the  vaguer  number  idea  itself.     To  Aristotle,  therefore, 

the  rhythmic  sense  involves  an  instinctive  duplicational  count  in 

/  /  /  / 

orderly  recurrence :  one  -  two  one  -  two  \  one  -  two  -  three.     And 

with  this  simple  insight  everything  in  his  doctrine  becomes  clear 

and  illuminating: 

Rhetoric  III.  8ff.  to  §€  o^pi  t^s  X^coi?  §€1  /xittc  ififjuerpw  clvot  /xi/tc 
appvOfwv:    prose  style  should  be   rhythmical,   but  not  metrical. 

TO  likv  yap  airCdavov  (jrtwXaxrOoA.  yap  SoKCt)  koI  apa  mu  iiCarrfO'iv  *  Tpoa€)(eiy 
yap  iroui  rw  ofwiw^  irorrt  rraXiv  ^ci.  iairtp  ovv  rwv  KrfpvKinv  wpocXapiPdr 
vovai  ra  7nu3<a  to  "  riva  aipcircu  Iwirpmrov  6  atr€X£vO€povpj€vo^ ;  KAccaml." 
TO  Sc  appvOpjov  airipavrov^  Set  3c  irtirtpayOax  p.€y^  p.rf  p.€rptff  3c  *  di;3c9  yap  koI 
ayvoxrroy  to  airtipoV'  irtpaCvtTox  3c  &pi,$p.f5  irdvTa  •  6  3c  tov  a^fuiTOi  r^s 
X^ca)9   apiOp^^   pvOp.6^  coTiVj    ov   icat  ra  p.€rpa  Tp.yjTa  \    rhythm    is   the 
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application  of  the  number-principle  (or  count)  to  the  scheme 
of  speech,  and  meters  are  themselves  merely  loppings  (or  lim- 
ited sections)  of  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  therefore  the  genus,  meter 
the  species.  Rhythm  may  extend  to  any  length,  meter  is  rhythm 
restricted  to  the  length  of  poetic  verse. 

810  pvBfLov  Set  tx^iv  rov  \6yov^  /xcrpov  Sc  /ai;  *  woirffjua.  yap  cotgu  :  obvi- 
ously, therefore,  our  speech  must  involve  the  rhythmic  count, 
but  not  in  the  precise  form  of  verse,  for  that  would  cease  to  be 
prose,  and  become  poetry. 

pvSfiov  §€  fitf  dicpi/3<i)9  •  T<wTo  Sk  ioTot,  €av  /i€xpi  Tcv  y  :  nor  is  it  suffi- 
cient that  the  rhythmic  count  of  prose  avoid  the  suggestion  of 
verse ;  it  must  not  even  be  painfully  exact,  but  only  to  a  degree 
so.    Else  the  art  of  the  speaker  becomes  too  patent. 

rciiv  8k  pvOfuov  6  p.€v  i7p<p09  crc/ivo^  koI  Xdcruc^s  appjotvCas  Scdficvo9,  6 
8*  tafifioi  avrrj  iariv  17  Xefis  ^  twv  woWStv  •  Sio  fJuaXurra  wdvrtov  twv  /itrptov 
tafiPtloL  ffi6€yyovT€u  Xcyovrc?*  &i  3c  orcfivorriTa  ycvetr^ou  koI  cicot^O'cu*  6  Sk 
rpoyaia^  KOpSaKiK(OT€po^  *  87^X01  Sk  ra  rerpapjtrpa  •  cori  yap  Tpo)(rfpo^  pvdfio^ 

TO,  rerpdfUTpa:  not  only  must  prose  utterance  avoid  any  sugges- 
tion of  verse,  it  will  not  even  find  the  ordinary  rhythms  of 
verse,  dactyl,  anapaest,  iambus,  and  trochee,  exactly  suited  to 
its  particular  harmony. 

XetTTcroi  Sc  TTotav,  (S  i)(pS>vTo  pukv  atro  ®paj(TVfmxQV  dp^a/xcvot,  ovk  tl^pv  8c 
Xcyeiv  Tt5  ^v.  loTi  8c  rpiro^  6  •muAv^  kcI  t^opjevo^  twv  elprfpiytov  •  rpta  yap 
irpo9  81?  iariv  ^  cicctvcuv  8c  o  /icv  cv  wpo^  ey^  o  Sk  8vo  irpoi  €v :   the  closest 

permissible  approximation  in  the  rhythm  of  prose  to  the  rhythm 
of  verse  is  represented  by  Thrasymachus'  paean,  in  which  the 
slight  variation  of  the  quantitative  relation  of  thesis  to  arsis 
from  the  ordinary  rhythms  of  verse,  as  above  specified,  safe- 
guards it  from  any  possible  metrical  construction,  and  so  makes 
it  available  for  the  rhythm  of  prose.  This  passage  in  Aristotle 
enables  us  to  put  our  finger  on  the  error  of  his  interpreters: 
the  essential  nature  of  rhythm  is  expressed  in  the  duplicational 
relation  conveyed  by  irpo?  in  the  phrases  rpCa  irpo?  Bvo^  cv  irpo^  cv, 
8vo  irpo^  CF,  and  not  at  all  in  the  designations  of  number,  rpla^  hvo^ 
«',  which  have  to  do  merely  with  the  quantitative  relations  of 
the  two  counts  involved  in  each  of  the  rhythms. 
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i)(€T€U  §€  TWV  XoywV  TOVTOJV  6  l)fUoXl09  *      (AtO^  8'    ioTlV  6    TTtuAy*        ol    flMV 

oZv  ^LXAoi  3ia  T€  TO.  iipTjfiiva  d^creiM,  xot  3tori  fjuerpucoi'  6  Sk  mujav  X.rprTW ' 
OTTO  fwvov  yap  ovk  Ioti  fierpay  rSiv  prjOiirruiv  pvBpSiv^  axrre  pAXurra  Aav^- 
v€W'  vw  pkv  oZv  xpiovTOLi  r(p  €vl  irawLVi  kcI  ap\6pxyoi.  kojL  rcAcimovrcf^  Set 
3c  BuLffitpeiv  Trp^  reXevrrfv  t^9  <ipx9^*  ^''^^  ^  7roua»t)9  3vo  ciSt;  dLvrucciJucHi 
SlXXt^Xjok^  wv  to  /xcv  li'  &pxS  opp6rrr€i^  Sxnrtp  koI  )(p5)VT(u  •  cnrro^  8'  €otiv 
oS  ap)(€i  pJey  ^  pjcucpd^  reXevrSixn  Sk  rpel^  Ppa)(€uu^ 


Kol 


AoXoyei'c?  are  AvKcav 

^vireoKopja,  Exare  inu  Ai09' 
crepo9  3'  €^  cvavTta9,  cm  Ppa\euu  apxovai  rpei^^  17  3e  poKpa  rc\cvroua  * 

ftcra  8c  yav  v&xra  r'  d)Kcavov  -ffflMVia-e  vvf  • 

otrro9  Sc  rcAem-^v  woul '  ^  yof)  Ppa\€ujL  hijo.  to  drcA.^  ervou  irocci  koXo^ov. 
oAAa  Oci  rg  pjOLKpq.  airoKOirr€avai  Ktu  mjArfV  clvai  T-qv  T€AjEvrqv^  p,rj  bui  rov 
ypa<f>4aL^    prfSk  Sia  rrfv  irapaypaif>riv ^    dAAa   hik   rov   pvOpjov  :    the  fourth 

paean,  www—,  should  end  the  rhythmical  sentence,  and  not 
the  first,  —www,  because  the  long  syllable  gives  a  clear-cut 
and  obvious  conclusion  by  reason  of  its  involving  the  main 
rhythmic  count  itself  (Seo  rov  pv^fxdv) ,  of  which  the  short  syl- 
lable is  incapable.  The  long  syllable  of  the  Greek  involves  the 
fuller  and  more  energetic  utterance  (/i£yaXo<^ovia,  vocis  crassi 
tudo),  and  therefore  becomes  the  natural  exponent  of  the  rhyt'  - 
mic  count  {(nipaxrta^  ictus,  percussio) , 

But  this  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  rhythm  expresses  itself 
in  human  discourse.  There  is  a  rhythm  of  the  period,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  long  syllables,  but  in  which  the  pvBpAiopxvw 
is  represented  by  contrasted  words  or  clauses.  Here  the  dapli- 
cational  count  of  rhythm  applies  to  the  cola  that  make  up  the 
symmetrical  period,  and  it  may  be  brought  into  bolder  relief 
by  the  rhythmical  figures  of  Gorgias  and  his  school,  such  as 
avriOtaK^  waptxriMn^  (parallelism),  irapopxylwrK  (similarity  of  sound, 
rhyme,  assonance),  all  of  which  imply  the  duplicational  element 
of  rhythm  itself: 

on  /jicv  ovv  €vpv6px3v  Set  er^ai  rrfv  \^iv  koi  p.rf  appvOpjov^  kqjl  ru«9  cbpvOpav 
Trovova-L  pvOp.01  koI  ttw?  €^ovt€s,  uprjfrax  •  r^v  8c  Xcftv  avdyKrj  cw^  1/  €ipop.€infjv 
Kol  r^  arwS4a-p.u»  p-uiv^    uicnrtp  ai   cv  roi9   Bi$vpdp,poi^   dvaffoXai^    1/   fcarc- 
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arpafJLfiivrfv  koI  ofjuolav  rcu?  rwv  ap)((U(t)v  iroirfriav  dvTi(rrpo<^oi9*  ^1  pukv  ovv 
dpofieinf  Xefi?  rj  ap^am  iarCv  •  *  *  *  HpoSorov  ®ovpLov  ^8'  iaropCtj^  aTroSei^K  *" 
Tavrrj  yap  irporcpov  pkv  airavre^^  vvv  8c  ov  troXXdi  )(pS)VT(u-  Xeycu  8c  elpofie- 
V7JV  rj  ovhkv  €^ti  T€XjOi  KaO^  avTr/v^  av  firj  to  irpaypa  Xeyd/xcvov  rtXxwiOfj. 
coTi  8c  arj^^  hijo.  ro  awcipov  •  to  yap  TeXjoi  iravTVi  PovKovtol  KaOopav-  Sio 
TTtp  iirl  rois  KafiTTTrjpa'iv  cicttvcovo'i  koI  cxXvovrai  *  irpoopiovTC^  yap  ro 
w€pas  ov  KOfivovai  irporrtpov*  r}  pkv  ovv  tlpofkhnrj  t^s  Xefcciis  coriv  tJSc^ 
KaT€aTpafip.€tnrf  8c  17  cv  '7rcpid8oi9  *  Xcyoi  8c  7rc/otb8ov  Xcf  iv  cxovcrav  ap)(rjv  koX 
TcXcvT^v  avT^v  #ca^'  avr^v  koI  fieycOo^  eva-uvoTTTOV  ;   the  period  involves  a 

conscious  beginning  looking  forward  to  an  ending,  and  thus  im- 
plies the  subjective  apiBp.6^  or  duplicational  count  of  rhythm. 

i78ciia  8'  71  TOtavTY)  KOL  evpaBrj^^  yihcux  pxv  huL  ro  ivavTiio^  ^X^^^  '''^  dir€pdv' 
Tw    Kol  OTi  act  Ti  oicrai  ^x^^^   ^   aKpoarrjs  tw  act  treirtpdvSai.  ti  aurw  ;    the 

listener  to  periodic  structure  has  by  reason  of  his  rhythmic  sense 
a  pleasing  consciousness  of  active  participation  in  the  rounding 

out  of  the  rhythm  of  thought  (tw  dtL  treirtpdvOai  Ti.  avTw). 

TO  &.  fJLrfSev  wpovoctv  elvai  p-rfSk  dvveiv  di/8cs.    cvfJuaOrjs  Se  oTt  cvfJLvrjfJLOvevTo^* 

TOVTO  8c  J    OTl  dpiSpuOV  €\€l  tj   €V  7rCpio8oi9  XcflS,    O    wdvTiaV    CVflVTfpjOVtVTOTaTOV- 

810  Kcl  TO.  fierpa  iravTCs  fJiVTjfJLOvevova-i  fmXXov  T<i>v  X'^v '  dpiOfiov  yap  c^ct  (j) 
pxTpuToX'  h€i&  TTjjv  ircpCoBov  Kcl  tt}  Svavoia  T€T€\€uaa-6ai^  koI  firj  SiaKoirTca-- 
dai  iixnr€p  to.  So<^okXcov¥  lafiPcta^ 

KaAv8o>v  p.€v  rjSc  yaia  HcXoTreCas  ^dovo^  * 

1  ivvavTiov  yap  cortv  irrroXaPelv  tw  Suiip€t<r6tu^  wawcp  koI  itrl  tov  elprjfJiiyov 

TTiv  KaAv8o)va  civai  t^5  HeXoTrowi^a-ov :  the  period  is  characterized  by 
th  t  familiar  dpu$/i6^  or  count-principle,  which  makes  it  easy  to 
remember  and  so  easy  to  learn,  precisely  as  verse  is  easy  to 
ren^ember,  because  it  too  involves  a  count  which  serves  to  meas- 
ure it  (as  the  term  fxcrpov  itself  implies).  In  meter  and  rhythm 
prop'^r,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  familiar  count  is  applied 
10  thi  structure  of  speech:  we  count  or  keep  the  time  on  the 
heavy  or  prominent  syllables.  In  the  case  of  the  period  and  of 
all  peJodic  discourse  the  count  is  applied  not  to  the  parts  of 
the  word  but  to  the  parts  of  the  sentence:  we  count,  for  ex- 
ample, the  beginning  (first  part)  with  the  end  (second  part), 
comma  with  comma,  colon  with  colon,  period  itself  with  period; 
pfecisely  tr  in  meter  we  count,  say,  thesis  with  arsis,  foot  with 
foot,   measrre    (dipody)    with   measure,   and   verse   itself   with 
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verse.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  rhythmic  count  as  applied 
to  periodic  discourse  is  a  count  of  thought  elements,  as  applied 
to  verse  and  prose  rhythm  proper  it  is  a  count  of  sound  ele- 
ments; and  hence,  whereas  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  need  not 
end  with  the  end  of  the  thought,  the  rhythm  of  the  period  must 
be  brought  to  a  close  with  the  thought  as  well  (Set  &  Trjv  vtptoSov  xoi 

Tig  SuLVOiq,  T€T€X£ita<r6ai)  - 

T€T€X£io}fi€inri  T€  KoX  ^rfp7j/i€V7f  Kcu  cmvaTTveuoTo? ,  firj  iv  Ty  Buup4(r€i  wnrtp  ^ 
clpTffiiinr/  TTCpioSoi^  aX\'  oXtj-    KUiXoy  8'  iari  to  crcpov  fiopiov  ravrrp-    d<f>€\,rl 

&€  Xeycu  TTiv  pxwoKtaXov  :  the  period  is  simple  or  compound,  the  sim- 
ple period  being  one-membered  (/awokwAos)  ,  the  fundamental  or 
generic  compound  period  double-membered  ;  by  colon  is  meant 
one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  period  (kIoXov  8'  iari  to  erepov 
fiopiov  Tavnp) .  Thus  the  duplicational  count  of  rhythm  applies  to 
the  commata  and  cola  of  periodic  discourse,  precisely  as  to  the 
feet  and  measures  of  verse  :  in  a  word,  the  familiar  ordered  count 

{yv(apipAK  Kol  T€Tay/i€yoi  apid/io^)  of  rhythm  is  tripudic,  one-fTi'o: 

/  /  / 

one  -  two  : :  one  -  two  -  three, 

Set  8c  KOI  TO.  iccuAa  hojL  to.%  9rcpio8ovs  p''f}fT^f.  fivovpov^  AfOA  fAifrc  fuucpas.  to 
fi€v  yap  fUKpov  irpooTTToIeiv  ttoXXokk  ttoici  tov  ajcpoan^v  *  avdyKKf  yap,  orav 
€Ti  opfjuav  iirl  to  iroppu)  xai  to  fierpov^  ov  !;(«  iv  iavTi}  opov^  avTunrao'By  vav- 
(TOfiei/ov,  oTov  TrpooiTTaUiv  yiyv€a-6ai  Bta  Trfv  avTiKpovo'iV'  tol  8k  fjuaxpa 
airoX£L7r€a-$a4.  Troict^  ioa-irep  oi  i^wripta  airoKap.irTOVTt^  tov  TippaTo^  *  diroXci- 
irovcri  yap  koI  ovtoi  tois  avp.7r€pnraT0VVTa^ »  o/ioiW  8c  kojL  at  ir€pto8oi  ai 
paKpal  ovaui  Xoyo9  yiverax  koI  dva)8oX^  ofu>tov<  wart  ytvcrcu  o  ita-Kianfft  Ajjp^ 
Kpiro9  6  Xib9  C(9  McAavi?nri8i;v  iroirfa-avTa  dvri  t<ov  avTtaTp6<t>wv  dvaPoXas^ 

oT  r'  avTff  KaKa  Tevx'^i  avrjp  dAAtp  icaica  reyxoiv, 
-^  8c  poKpa  avaPokrj  ti^  TroirjanvTi  KaKtOTrf  * 

app^OTTti  yap  to  touwtov  koI  €ls  tov^  poKpoKwkov^  Xeyciv*  at  re  Xmv  fipa^v- 
K(a\oi   ov    7rcpib8o9  yryvcrat  •    irpoirenj  o^  dyci  tov  &KpoaTrjv  :   colon   and 

period  must  observe  an  ordered  length,  since  unless  they  be  uni- 
form in  length  the  rhythmic  time-beat,  which  is  instinctively 
felt  by  the' hearer,  is  violated,  and  becomes  either  jerky  (when 
the  length  is  deficient)  or  dragging  (when  the  length  is  exces- 
sive).    The   instinctive   ordered   time-beat  (pv^pw=yvo>pifios  koi 
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rerayfieyoq  dpiOfw^)  of  rhythm  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer  demands  a 
corresponding  uniformity  in  the  pvdfulofuvw^  and  is  therefore  vio- 
lated by  a  too  short  or  too  long  time-beat  in  period  or  colon. 

/  /  /  / 

The  tripudic  count  one  :  two  \  one  :  two  ||  one  :  two  :  three  ceases  to 

be  in  rhythm  where  any  count  involved  is  too  short  or  too  long 

in  duration. 

T^  Sc  Iv  K(ii>Xoi9  X^eai9  rj  fiev  ^rffyrjiJi€inri  iarlv  tj  Sc  dvrixccficia;,  SiYjprffieviff 

fj£v  olov    'VoAAaici9   i&avfuura  twv  tos  iravifffup€i%  awayayovrmv  kcu  tou9 

yu/AViicov9  AywMa?  KaraoTria'dvTtov^^^  dvrixci/Acia;  8c ^   iv  -q    €KaT€ptf»  Tcp  xcoXip 

rj  jTpoq  cvavTMu   cvavriov   crvyicciTai  -^   ravro  CTrefevKTOi  T019  ^vavruHs,  olov 

afji<fiOT€pov9  S'  wn/ouv,  iccu  rovs  viro/£Cii'avTat  kcu  tovs  dKoXou^oxivra?  • 

T0i5  /icv  yap  jrXjeua  t^9  ockoi  trpoatKn^auvro^  Tois  Si  wcav^v  r^v  ockoi  KartXjr 

iroV'^^      iyavTui  viropAJvrj  aKokov6rf(Ti.% ^  iKavav  irXjuofv  \   the   period   of  the 

double  colon  may  either  present  the  cola  side  by  side  or  empha- 
size the  duplicational  count  by  antitheses.  The  first  example 
illustrates  the  simple  pairing  of  the  cola,  the  first  colon  ending 

with    OTwayayovTon/,    the    Second   with   KaTaarrfa-dvTioV'      The  second 

example  illustrates  the  antithetic  pairing  of  the  cola,  the  first 
colon  ending  with  viroftcirnvra?,  the  second  with  the  antithetic 
oKoXov^i/aavra?,  and  again,  the  first  colon  ending  with  wpoatK-n^irnvTo^ 
the  second  with  KartXivov^  while  the  antithesis  wXcmo  :  tKanyv  fur- 
nishes the  foci  of  the  duplicational  count  of  rhythm. 

After  giving  a  number  of  further  illustrations  of  the  A.6fis  avn- 
KOfihrrf^  and  explaining  the  nature  and  ground  of  its  effect,  Aris- 
totle concludes  his  discussion  of  rhythm  and  rhythmical  figures 
by  returning  to  the  A.€fts  Biyprffiemrf^  merely  in  order  to  ex- 
plain its  two  elaborations,  parallelism  (vapiawa-K)  and  assonance 

Cap.  9.  §  9.  avTiOca-K  fi€v  ovv  to  toiovtov  cortV,  TnLpCa-uxri'i  8'  iav  Ioxl 
ra  KCtfAa,  TrapofioutHri^  3'  ^av  ofJLoia  ra  l^a^ara  i^rj  kKartpov  to  KtaXov-  dvdyKrf 
d€  if  €V  apxi)  f}  €7rt  tcAcvti/?  c;(€iv.  koi  ap)(rj  fi€v  act  ra  ovopara^  ^  Oc  tcacv- 
71)  Ta9  icr\dTa^  avWafioi  rj  rov  avroO  ovoparos  rrrcuo-ci?  rj  to  avro  ovopa  ; 

when  the  two  cola  in  the  divided  period  {Bir}prfp.€vrj  rrepCoSoq)  are 
evenly  balanced  we  have  vapiawrv:^  when  they  exhibit  initial  or 
final  rhyme  we. call  the  rhythmical  figure  vapop.oCoHns-  Accord- 
ingly, balance  and  antithesis,  assonance  and  rhyme,  are  but  in- 
stinctive and  natural  refinements  upon  the  duplicational  count 
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of  rhythm,  and  with  these  minor  elements  in  the  total  harmony 
the  context  in  Aristotle*s  discussion  closes. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  obvious:  Cope  and 
Sandys  and  the  rest  have  missed  the  essential  nature  of  Aristo- 
tle's science  of  rhythm  as  a  familiar  ordered  count  applied  to 
the    scheme    of    human    speech;    Aristotle,   Problem.   XIX.    38 

pvOfjiS  8k  ^aipofiev  Bta  to  yviopifiov  koI  rerayficvov  apiOfJuov  <X^tv,  koX  Kivtlv 
'^fJuaM  T€TayfJL€vo)q  •    oiKeiorepa  yap  17   Tcray/icny  Kivrja-K    ^ixrct   rrjs  araKTov^ 

wart  Kol  Kara  «^Txrtv  fmXXov.  Having  Utterly  missed  Aristotle's  illu- 
minating count-principle  they  were  doomed  to  hopeless  dark- 
ness as  to  the  dupHcational  nature  of  rhythm,  although  it  is 
everywhere  implied  and  taken  for  granted  in  his  discussion,  and 
often  in  his  very  terminology.  Horace's  much  misunderstood 
expression  carmina  divides  {Odes  I.  15.15)  has  reference  of 
course  to  this  fundamental  dualism  in  rhythm. 

§  3.  The  Indoeuropean  Superstress. 

Our  next  business  is  to  show  how  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the 
duplicational  count  of  rhythm  may  be  used  to  determine  the 
power  of  the  prehistoric  Indoeuropean  stress-accent.  The  uni- 
versal type  of  Saturnian  tetrapody  has  the  form  in  Latin  and 
Keltic  : 

/  /         .    ./      / 

Enos  :  Ldses  \  iuvate 

/  /  /  / 

Genair  :  Pdtraicc  \  inNemthur. 

Each  foot  consists  of  two  stresses  except  the  last  which  is  cata- 
lectic  and  has  but  one.  No  pyrrhic  word  or  combination  ever 
represents  the  complete  foot:  it  follows  therefore  that  the  acute 
accent  was  itself  of  pyrrhic  duration  and  intensity,  and  that  it 
could  only  be  interrupted  by  a  subsequent  acute,  whereas  when 
unexhausted  it  would  necessarily  invade  a  subsequent  grave 
syllable :  ends  Ldses  iuvdtk.  The  tripudic  superstress  was  prone 
to  explode  twice  at  the  beginning  of  words  of  length  sufficient 
to  guarantee  one  or  at  most  two  grave  syllables  at  the  end :  prde- 
teriMs,  ddvocdbitis,    inintictis,  superdsses,  oboedias,  obwdire.     If 
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the  word  was  not  long  enough  to  guarantee  one  or  at  most  two 
grave  final  syllables,  it  received  only  the  initial  acute  accent  and 
never  the  medial  acute :  fdcUe,  fdctls,  gloriam,  misertas,  novo, 
veterl,  mare.  Accordingly,  primitive  Indoeuropean  stress  was 
acute  (initial  and  medial),  circumflex  (medial  and  final),  and 
grave  (medial  and  final).  When  an  acute  stress  preceded  a  grave 
syllable,  unless  full  time  were  given  to  the  utterance  the  grave 

time  was  monopolized  by  the  acute :   mtht  in  full  time  (  w  —  ) , 

«  «        A  # 

mlhi  in  pyrrhic  time  (  w  w  )  ;  mddo  in  full  time  (  w  —  ) ,  tnodd 
in  pyrrhic  time  (  w  w  ) .  The  drama  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
shows  that  trochaic  and  spondaic  combinations  of  like  character 
were  also  pyrrhicized  in  the  same  way:  Indoeurop.  Rhythm 
25  ff. 


Note  l.  The  Historical  Persistence  of  the  Pyrrhic  Superstress. — 
The  law  of  the  accentual  thesis  in  Latin  iambic  and  trochaic  verse 
(ycKo?  BiirXao'ijov)  requires  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  theses  in 
every  fih-pov,  or  dipody,  be  acutely  accentual.    That  law  is  based  upon 

/ 

the    fact    that    no    scenic   dipody   tolerates    such    ictusing   as   simulac 

*.     /  ./    ./  /  /   .       /  /  /      /  /  . 

dacrimas,  conciliari,  consol  censor,  igitur  demutn,  immortales,  conservi- 

/ 

tium,  all  of  which,  however,  would  be  quantitatively  unimpeachable 

in  Plautus  and  Terence  in  any  dipody  except  the  last  in  the  verse. 
The  only  possible  cause  of  this  effect  is  the  acute  accent  in  each 
arsis,  which  renders  both  theses  unnatural.  For  the  same  ictusing 
is  unobjectionable  when  one  of  the  theses  is  in  one  dipody  and  the 
other  in  another,  since  in  such  case  room  is  left  in  each  dipody  for 
the  required  accentual  thesis;  Indoeuropean  Rhythm  22  ff.     It  follows 

/        / 

therefore  from  such  phenomena  as  Plautus,  Captivi  151,  Laudo  malum 

/     /  /         / 

quom  amici  tuom  ducis  malum,  that  the  acute  accent  in  malum  still  in- 
vades the  last  syllable  as  in  Saturnian  times  and  is  therefore  pyrrhic 

/ 

as  before:     malum.    Again,  in  such  lines  as  Plautus,  Captivi  335,  Pri- 

/  /  /  /  /       /  / 

vatam — medici   Menarchi.   pol   is   quidem   huius  est   cluens,  we  know 

that  the  second  and  third  ictuses  are  non-accentual,  and  therefore  the 
first  and.  fourth  must  be  accentual:  hence  it  follows  that  the  tripudic 
stress  of  Saturnian   times  persists  unchanged  in  classic. 

The  phenomena  of  classic  verse  bear  everywhere  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  historical  persistence  of  the  pyrrhic  superstress.  All 
such  pyrrhic  combinations  are  confined  wholly  to  thesis  or  wholly 
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to  arsis,  because  they  represent  but  a  single  acute  throb  of  the 
breath  (tempus  corripiens)  which  being  continuous  cannot  be  divided 
between  a  thesis-count  and  an  arsis-count.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Latin 
verse,  with  all  its  artificiality  in  imitating  the  Greek  quantitative 
ictus,  the  two  syllables  that  chance  to  come  within  the  grasp  of  the 
superstress,  whether  initial  or  medial,  are  bound  inseparably  in  one 

/ 

and  the  same  count,  whether  that  count  be  thesis  or  arsis:    mare  in 

/     /  ,     /       /  .  /  / 

verse,  never  marS;  facile,  never  facile;  facilia  or  facilia,  never  facilia. 

Here  nature  has  set  bounds  to  artificiality. 

In  like  manner,  the  Latin  and  Keltic  superstress  is  the  solvent  of 
every  riddle  of  quantitative  structure  in  Latin  and  Keltic.  Wherever 
popular  usage  in  rapid  utterance  allowed  two  successive  syllables  to 
be  pronounced  in  a  single  acute  expiration,  both  syllables  become 
short,  regardless  of  their  normal  length,  and  the  quality  of  the  sec- 
ond element  is  moulded  to  the  timbre  of  easiest  utterance.  Hence, 
for  example,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  trochaic   and   spondaic,  as 

well  as   iambic,  words  as  pyrrhic  in   early   scenic  verse:    pirqui  in 

/  /        /  /  /  , 

Plautus,    Captivi   246,    Perque    conservitium    commune    quod    hostica 

evenit  manu;  icquU  m   Plaut.,  Capt.  459,  Eadem  percontabor  ecquis 

hunc    adulescentem    noverit;    issis   in    Plant,    Capt.    417,    Nox    diem 

/  /  /  /      -  /.//,. 

adimat:   nam   quasi  servos  mens  esses   nihilo   setius;   dicS  in   Plaut, 

/  /  /  //./  /./ 

Capt,  359,  Nunc  tu  ilium  si  illo  es  missurus  dice  demonstra  praecipe; 

/         /  /  /       ^      / 

dlterius   in    Plaut.,   Capt.   306,    Qui    imperare   insueram    nunc    Sflterius 

/  /  /  .  w  /  / 

imperio   obsequor;    altSrum   in    Plaut,    Capt.    8,   AltSrum    quadrimun 

/  /  /     /    .  ^  /        .        / 

puerum  servos  surpuit;  issi  in  Plautus,  Capt.  243,  Ut  qui  erum  me 

/        /  /  /  /         / 

tibi  fuisse  atque  esse  nunc  conservom  velmt. 

Thus  the  pyrrhic  superstress,  wherever  in  everyday  speech  insuffi- 
cient time  is  given  for  its  normal  durational  strength  to  expend  it- 
self, tends  readily  to  invade  the  following  syllable,  which  may  thus 
discard  the  residue  of  its  tone,  becoming  short  if  before  it  had  been 
long. 


§  4.  The  Evoi^ution  of  Verse. 

As  Aristotle's  insight  into  rhythm  and  meter  enables  us  to 
determine  the  energy  of  the  prehistoric  Indoeuropean  accent, 
so  too  it  enables  us  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Indoeuropean  verse. 
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As  the  nature  of  all  rhythm  is  that  of  a  measured  duplicational 
count,  so  the  rhythm  of  Indoeuropean  verse  is  a  duplicational 
stress-count,  typified  in  prehistoric  times  by  the  tripudium,  tri- 
umpe   (acute  -  acute  -  grave  =  A  -  A  -  G) ,  which  was  maximum 

foot,  minimum  verse,  and  catalectic  measure  or  dipody,  in  one: 

/  /    /    /  /  / 

as  foot  A  -  A  -  G,  as  verse  A  -  A  -  G,  as  measure  A  -  A  -  G.    As 

tripody  it  was  the  rhythmical  equivalent  by  syncope  of  the  tetra- 
pody  proper :  one  -  two  |  three  -  four  =  one  -  two  |  three.  All 
these  rhythmical  phenomena  are  prettily  illustrated  in  the  famous 
Arval  Chant;  cf .  Carmen  Arvale  seu  Martis  V ether,  University 
of  Virginia,  1908,  Indoeuropean  Rhythm,  1912,  p.  84.  The  im- 
manent logic  of  the  evolution  of  rhythm  in  verse  may  be  traced 

by  following  the  magical  spear  upward  from  the  point :   triumpe 

/    /    /       /       /      /       / 
at   the   bottom   is   a   tripody  A  -  A  -  G ;   triumpe  \  triumpe  next 

above    is    a    tetrapody ;    enos    Marmar  \  tuvdto,    a    tetrapody ; 

/       /     /       /,,   /       /       .     /     / 

sSmunts  \  dltirnet  \  \  advocabitis  \  conctos,  a  tetrapody  followed  by 

/         /,    / 

an    abbreviated    tetrapody  (so-called    tripody) ;    satur  fu  \  fere 

/,,//,//  ^ 

Mars  1 1  limen  sali  \  std  vSrber,  double  tetrapody,  and  so  on.    The 

Old-Irish  Hymns  of  Colman,  Ultan,  Broccan,  and  others  furnish 
a  rich  supplement  to  the  Old-Latin  types  of  single  and  double 
verse;  cf.   Origin  of  Verse,  Univ.  of  Va.,  1915,  p.   13;    Col- 

man's  Hymn,  Sen  De  donfe  \  fdrddnte  \\  Mdcc  Mdire  \  rdnfeladar 
(where  we  see  how  the  Irish  avoided  medial  catalexis  on  the 

springboard   of  the  accentual,  or  tripudic,  arsis:   rdnfeldddr) ; 

/         /  /  / 

Ultan's  Hymn,  Brigit:  bS  bithmaith  \  brio  orda:  oiblech  (tripudic 

/  /.   ,     / 

dimeter  acatalectic) ;    Broccan's  Hymn,  A^f  car  Brigit  \  buadach 

/„/./,// 

bith    siasair  snide  |  eoin  inailt.    We  can  see  how  the  arsis  regula- 


tion would  naturally  emerge  as  those  types  came  to  be  preferred 

/ 

which  were  more  regular  and  pleasing ;  such,  for  example,  as  Bnos 

Marmar  \  iuvdto,  Sen  De  donfe  \  fdrddnte,  which  have  come  to  be 
strictly  measured ;  in  other  words,  the  verse- foot  is  emerging  out 
of  the  tripudic  word-foot,  meter  out  of  rhythm,  or,  as  Suidas 
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might  truly  say,  the  old  rhythm  of  the  word- foot  has  begotten  out 
of  itself  the  new  meter  of  the  verse- foot,  or  with  Quintilian  rhythm 
the  male  has  taken  unto  itself  meter  the  female.  It  was  the 
tripudic  word  itself  (A-A-G)  that  provided  and  suggested 
the  regulated  metrical  foot  because  its  double  accent  emphasizes 
the  duplicational  count  of  rhythm  in  the  immediate  succession 
of  a  powerful  accentual  thesis  followed  by  a  powerful  accentual 

arsis :  A  -  A  -  G.  It  was  thus  a  ready-made  and  signally  power- 
ful catalectic  measure  whose  double  accent  constantly  suggested 
the  strictly  counted  metrical   foot.     The   evolution  was  there- 

fore  as   follows:    first  the   free  word- foot  tetrapody,  Hiberno 

pulvere  \  verno  Into ;   then  the  catalectic  tetrapody  by  the  aid  of 

'^.  /         /  / 

the  tripudic  measure,  Inimicus  si  es  |  cdmrnintus;  then  the  regu- 

/  /     ,  ,  /     / 

lated   word-foot   throughout,   Enos   Lases  \  iuvdte;    and   finally 

the   free   verse- foot,   Immortales  \  mortdles,   Is  perfectt  ]  tua  ut 

/  /  /,///  /,/X 

issent,  Qui  apicem  insigne    \  Didlis  (A-A     A-G|A-A-G). 

In  those  few  dialects  of  Indoeuropean  origin  which  for  un- 
known reason  and  at  unknown  time  relinquished  the  original 
energetic  expiration  for  the  stressless  mode  of  what  we  call  the 
musical  accent,  the  duplicational  count  of  rhythm  had  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  syllables  proper  in  default  of  the  original  stress-throbs 
(Latin  tempora),  and  the  long  syllable  by  virtue  of  its  sheer  dura- 
tional strength  served  to  distinguish  thesis  from  arsis,  the  work- 
time  from  the  rest-time  of  the  rhythmic  movement.  Thus  the  ear- 
lier and  cruder  phase  of  mere  syllable-counting  naturally  developed 
into  the  finer  phase  of  what  we  call  quantitative  meter,  in  which 
the  long  syllable  or  its  equivalent  pyrrhic  combination  served  to 
signalize  to  ear  and  ultimately  to  eye  the  rhythmic  time-beat  of 
the  measured  movement.  The  original  rhythm  of  the  long  or 
pyrrhic  stress  has  accordingly  softened  into  that  of  the  long  or 
pyrrhic  structure,  the  natural  time-beat  of  stress  into  the  artifi- 
cial crrffuurui  of  ictus  or  some  other  bodily  movement  (pv^/u.09,  ttovs, 
)8a<ri5,  and  the  like).     So  long  as  the  Greek  accent  maintained 
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its  musical  phase,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  pronounced  ictus 
or  percussio  to  signalize  the  time-beat  of  rhythm,  because  a 
musical  accent  cannot  interfere  with  any  sort  of  rhythmic  time- 
beat: 

/      ^  /      /  /^    /  / 

But  when  by  the  time  Latin  verse  began  to  be  written  down  this 
musical  Greek  accent  began  to  become  energetic  as  of  old,  the 
classic  tradition  of  quantitative  verse  could  only  be  maintained 
in  Greek  itself  by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  ictus  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  the  natural  accent  of  the  word,  which  had  now  be- 
come energetic,  from  interfering  with  the  rhythmic  time-beat 
of  the  quantitative  foot.  It  was  doubtless  this  artificial  situa- 
tion in  the  Greek  world  of  poetry  and  art  that  heartened  Livius 
Andronicus  to  saddle  Latin  verse  with  the  like  artificiality,  thus 
preparing  the  soil  for  those  two  most  baneful  frauds  of  Latin 
philology,  the  musical  accent  of  Tyrannio  Amisenus  and  his 
Ciceronian  clique,  and  the  quantitative  Saturnian  of  Caesius  Bas- 
sus  and  his  Neronian  admirers:  cf.  Indoeur.  Rhyth,,  Univ.  of 
Va.,  1912,  pp.  49-60.  The  artificiality  of  this  versification,  which 
thus  became  universal  in  Graeco-Roman  times,  and  which  sought 
to  maintain  a  quantitative  ictus  in  conflict  with  a  stress  accent,  is 
curiously  reflected  in  the  admonitions  of  Ausonius,  Liber  Pro- 
trepticus  ad  Nepotem  XIIL  2.45  : 

Perlege  quodcumque  est  memorabile.     Prima  monebo: 
Conditor  Iliados  et  amabilis  orsa  Menandri 
Evolvenda  tibi :   tu  flexu  et  acumine  vocis 
Innumeros  numeros  doctis  accentihus  effer 
Adfectusque  impone  legens : 

It  now  calls  for  a  special  vocal  gymnastic  to  render  the  rich 
old  quantitative  rhythm  with  its  learned  accents. 
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§  5.  Types  of  Old-Indoeuropean  Verse. 

Indoeuropean  rhythm  of  verse  began  as  a  duplicational  count 
of  the  accentual  word- foot  and  word-measure :  cf .  IVochettschr, 
f,  Klass,  Philol.,  1915,  Sp.  547ff.  The  word-foot  might  be 
represented  by  any  vocable  of  tripudic  length  or  less,  the  word- 
measure  by  any  of  tripudic  length  or  more.  Thus  the  original 
accentual  tetrapody  or  dimeter  consisted  either  of  four  words 
in  contrasted  pairs,  each  word  representing  an  accentual  foot, 
and  each  pair  an  accentual  dipody,  measure,  /nerpw,  or  double 
count,  or  either  or  both  pairs  of  accentual  word- feet  might  be 
represented  by  a  word-measure,  since  the  word-measure  by  defi- 
nition involves  a  double  count.  In  this  way  the  accentual  word- 
foot  and  word-measure  were  the  joint  organon  of  prehistoric 
verse,  and  the  apxn  of  the  accentual  verse-foot  and  verse- 
measure    of    historical    times;     cf.    Aristotle,    Poetics    IV.    7 

TO.  yap  /lerpa  on  fJMpuL  twv  pvOfJutav    iarC^   Kf>av€p6v — with     astounding 

evolutionary  insight. 

The  tripudic  superstress  involves  a  priori  two  types  of  foot  or 

single  count,  the  catalectic  of  one  stress  (Mdrs,  fere)  and  the 

/  /  / 

acatalectic  of  two  or  three  stresses  {fdrra,  grdndld,  cdmilli),  and 

three  types  of  measure  or  double  count,  the  brachycatalectic  of 

/        /       /  /        / ,  / 

two  stresses  {fere  Mdrs,  aidim,  merit d),  the  catalectic  of  three 

,/////  /    /      /    /  / 

or  possibly  four  (iuvdtd,  qui  futt,  dpud  vos,  dtnnld,  bicorpdrts), 

/  /         /  / 

and  the  acatalectic  of  four  or  more  {encs  Loses,  hibernd  pul- 

/      /     /     /         V       /     /.  / 

virh,   suppllcdtd,   ddvdcdbltls,   qui  perfeclt,   itdmicus  si   es,   qui 

dpicem  insigni,  A  fourth  type  of  measure  arises,  of  course,  by 
syncope,  where  a  single  stress  by  protraction  fills  out  the  whole 
time  of  the  measure.  The  rhythm  of  the  Indoeuropean  super- 
stress  may  therefore  be  characterized  as  the  rhythm  of  the  acat- 
alectic, catalectic,  brachycatalectic,  and  syncopated  accentual 
measure.  For  purposes  of  demonstration  we  use  the  single  bar 
to  separate  measures,  the  double  to  separate  short  verses  (di- 
meters, or  tetrapodies),  a,  c,  b,  and  j  standing  for  acatalectic, 
catalectic,    brachycatalectic,  and    syncopated   measure    (dipody) 
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respectively.  The  outstanding  types  of  verse  are  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Wochenschrift  f.  KL 
PhiL,  1915,  547ff.,  four-word,  three-word,  and  two- word  di- 
meters. It  was  the  three-word  and  two-word  types  that  empha- 
sized the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  and  thus  stimulated  the 

evolution  of  the  regulated  verse- foot :    enos  Loses  \  iuvdte,  tri- 

/      /       / 

umpe  I  triiimpe.    The  beginning  is  recognized  in  such  free  types 

as :  sinas  incurrere  |  in  pleoris,  inimicus  si  es  \   cdmmintus,  con- 

/  /        / 

legium  quod  est  \  dcciptum,  etc.     The  next  step  is  to  regulate 

/  /        / 

accordingly  the  arses  in  the  first  measure :   limen  soli  \  std  zer- 

ber,  enos  Loses  \  iuvdte.    The  result  is  a  highly  artistic  dimeter 

catalectic  with  arsis  regulated  throughout  and  the  double  super- 

/         /  /  / 

stress  in  the  last  complete  foot  (A-G  A-G|A-A-G).    The 

regulated  acatalectic  dimeter  was  always  in  the  nature  of  the 

case  easy  and  obvious  from  the  beginning :    neve  luem  \  ruent 

/  /  /  /  /„/  /       /        / 

M armor,  Divom  lovem  \  potrem  conite  \\  Divotn  deo  \  supplicote. 

But  an  artistic  dimeter  catalectic  involved  something  more  of 

an  artistic  problem,  which  was  solved  crudely  in  several  ways, 

/  /        /       /  / 

but  finally  in  the  literary  Satumian :    virum  mihi  \  Cdtneno  \\  in- 

'^     /       /        /         /       .    /         ^..    /  /.    /  / 

sece  I  versutum.  (A  -  G  A  -  G  |  A  -  A  -  G  ||  A  -  G  -  G  |  A  -  A  -  G). 

It  was  this  carefully  regulated  type  of  Saturnian  that  Caesius  Bas- 

sus  used  as  the  basis  of  his  immortal  fraud  virum  mihi  Comena 

/       /         /  .  . 

insece  versutum,  which  continues  even  today  to  find  favor  with 

philological  editors,  journalists,  and  copyists  generally:  cf. 
Indoeur.  Rhyth.  42  and  175ff.  For  that  pestiferous  breed  in  all 
ages  and  lands,  it  is  too  much  to  set  truth  in  one  eye,  present 
discredit  and  future  silence  in  the  other,  and  expect  it  to  look 
on  both  indifferently. 

The  astonishing  range  of  the  rhythm  of  the  accentual  word-foot 
and  word-measure  in  prehistoric  European  verse,  and  presumably 
of  the  superstress  conditioning  it,  I  have  outlined  very  briefly  in 
the  beginning  of  my  Indoeuropean  Rhythm,  pp.  7-21 : 
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A.  Old-Faliscan. 

Conway,  Italic  Dialects  I.  372 : 

/        /         ////// 

Foied  vino  \  pipdfo  \\  era  —  |  cdrefo,    =  a  |  c  ||  s  |  c. 

The  syncopated  measure  of  the  verse  figures  humorously 
and  rhythmically  the  impending  shortage  in  the  "booze." 

B.  Old-Latin. 

Salian  Chants,  Keil,  Gram.  Lat.  VII.  28 : 

Qudme   tonas  \  Leucesie  ||  prae  ted  \  tremonti,  ^  c  |  c  ||  b  |  c. 

/  ///      /         /        /      /  ,     ,      , 

Qudme  tibei  \  cunei  \\  dextumum  \  tonaront.  =  c  |  c  ||  c  |  c. 

C.  Paelignian. 

Buecheler,  Carm.  Lat.  Bpig.  11,  17: 
Pes  pros  ecuf  \  incubat  \\  casnar  otsa  aetdte.  =  a  |  c  ||  a  |  c. 

D.  Umbrian. 

Tabulae  Iguvinae  VI  A.  18: 
Esmei  stahmei  \  stdhmitei.  =  a  |  c. 

E-.  Old-Irish. 

Fursundud  Ladcinn  maicc  Bairchedo  (Berl.  Acad.,  Phil.-Hist 
Classe,  Nr.  6,  p.  16 — K.  Meyer)  : 

//,//„//  ,// 

Nida  dir  \  dermatt  \\  data  each  rig  \  romdai.  =c  |  b  ||  a  |  b. 

F.  Old-German. 

Mersehurger  Sprueche,  Muellenhoff-Scherer  I.  IS: 

/       /         /    /     /  /         /    / 

Eiris  sazun  |  idisi  ||  sazun  hera  |  duoder.  =a  |  c  ||  a  |  c. 

/         /,/  /,,//,/        /  ,,, 

Insprinc  |  haptbandun  ||  invar  |  vigandum.   =b  |  c  ||  b  |  c. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  apparently  extra-Indoeuropean  ex- 
tension of  this  rhythm  of  the  accentual  word-foot  and  word- 
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measure  in  the  Ural-Altaic  dialect  of  the  neighboring  Esths; 
Kreutzwald-Neuss,  Mytholog.  u.  Magische  Lieder  der  Ehsten, 
pp.  87  and  99:  / 

Koera  atnba  \  kadunego,      =  a  |  c. 
Hundi  amba  \  idanego, 
Pohja  tuulde  \  pogenego, 
Tuulesta  tuhja  \  taganego. 

/      /      /         / 

Luu  luu  I  asemele,  =  a  |  c. 

Liige  liikme  \  ligemale, 

//       /         / 

Wert  were  \  asemele 

^/       /         /         / 
Soon  soone  \  asemele. 

Thus  we  see  that  behind  the  Latin  designation  Saturnian  lay 
the  wide  and  deep  background  of  the  Indoeuropean  apxv  of 
stress,  structure,  accent,  and  rhythm.  The  key  to  the  venerable 
mystery  is  the  pyrrhic  superstress,  exploding  initially  and  me- 
dially— medially  so  as  always  to  enjoy  its  full  pyrrhic  work-time 
and  still  leave  one  or  two  short  rest-times  at  the  end  of  the 
vocable,  but  initially  content,  if  need  be,  to  forego  half  of  its 
normal  pyrrhic  time  in  order  to  provide  for  the  free  sweep  of 
the  medial:  fdcilius  passing  easily  into  fdcilius,  miserttbr  into 
miseriter.  This  interruption  of  the  initial  by  the  medial  work- 
time  explains  the  gradual  tendency  of  Indoeuropean  stress  to 
weaken  itself  as  the  result  of  its  constantly  overintensifying  it- 
self initially.  If  we  represent  the  power  of  the  superstress  by 
the  exponent  2  (because  it  requires  two  shorts  or  one  long  time 
to  expend  itself),  we  may  exhibit  the  process  as  follows:  Latin 
cdbdllus  (A2  -  A2  -  G)  weakens  by  reason  of  its  overintensified 
initial  syllable  to  Romanic  cdbdllus  (A^-A^-G),  whence  Ital- 
ian cavallo,  Spanish  caballo,  Portuguese  cavallo,  Provengal 
cavcUs;  but  the  weakening  process  continued  further  in  the 
North  of  France  and  on  the  Danube:  Romanic  cdbdllus 
(A^  -  A^  -  G)    became  Romanic  caballus    (A^-A^-G),  whence 
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French  cheval,  and  worse  still  in  Roumanian  with  complete  ob- 
scuration of  the  initial  tone,  cd. 

This  superstress  and  its  duplicational  rhythm  were  of  course 
thoroughly  well  known  to  the  initiated  throughout  classical  times, 
but  such  phenomena  were  handled  by  the  grammatici  as  business 
for  the  ear  alone  and  not  for  the  eye,  and  Greek  principles  of  ac- 
cent and  rhythm  monopolized  the  written  page :  Varro  de  Lingua 
Latina,  Goetz-Schoell  237.10  Poeticus  rhythmus  accentusque  a 
grammatkis  solarum  aurium  tractantur  negotia  (Indoeur.  Rhyth. 
47).  The  language  of  such  men  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Quin- 
tilian  betrays  no  sort  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  either  the 
one  or  the  other : 

Horace,  Epistles  H.  1.  156, 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artis 
Intulit  agresti  Latio ;   sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius  et  grave  virus 
Munditiae  pepulere,  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevom 
'   Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris. 

The  only  possible  justification  of  the  horridus  and  the  grave  zHrus 
is  the  superstress  as  contrasted  with  the  new  hellenizing  affecta- 
tion of  the  single  musical  tone  in  each  word  nee  una  plus  nee  a 
postrema  syllaba  citra  tertiam  of  Cicero  and  his  little  innovating 
clique  (Indoeur.  Rhyth,  52  ff.),  and  the  last  two  lines  can  only 
mean  that  the  superstress  was  still  alive  and  kicking,  and  that  the 
"trisyllabic"  aecentus  was  still  merely  on  paper,  where  it  con- 
tinues today  in  every  Latin  "Beginner's  Book,"  "Journal  of  Phil- 
ology," and  "Transactions  of  the  Philological  Zunft." 

Persius,  Satires  VI.  3  ff.  (addressing  his  friend  Caesius  Bas- 
sus,  the  proud  perpetrator  of  the  hoax  of  the  "quantitative 
Saturnian")  : 

ft 

Mire  opifex  numeris  veterum  primordia  vocum 
Atque  mar  em  strepitum  fidis  intendisse  Latinae! 
Mox  iuvenes  agitare  iocis  et  pollice  honesto 
Egregius  lusisse  senes! 
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Could  there  be  a  finer  characterization  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
superstress  than  the  marem  strepitum  fidis  Latitiae,  and  of  the 
fraudulent  reversal  of  it  by  the  "tony  thumb-stroke"  of  the 

Greek  quantitative  ictus?     Instead  of  malum  dabunt  \  Metilh\\ 

////  /  /  /        /     /       / 

Naevxo  \  poetae, — malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae,  doubt- 
less with  the  artificiosa  pronuntiatio  of  the  musical  accent  of 
the  "authorities,"  instead  of  the  native  superstress  of  Latin 
speech;  cf.  Indoeuropean  Rhythm  42. 

Quintilian,  Instit.  Orator,  XII.  10.  33: 

Sed  accent  us  quoque  cum  rigor  e  qubdam  tum  similitudine  ipsa 
minus  suaves  habemus,  quia  ultima  syllaba  nee  acuta  umquam 
excitatur  nee  flexa  circumducitur,  sed  in  gravem  vel  duas  graves 
cadit  semper.  Itaque  tanto  est  sermo  Graecus  Latino  iucundior, 
ut  nostri  poetae  quotiens  dulce  carmen  esse  voluerunt  illorum* 
id  nominibus  exornent — which  shows  that  the  hellenizing  theory 
which  sought  to  locate  a  musical  element  in  the  Latin  super- 
stress,  however  large  it  bulked  as  theory,  had  wrought  no  change 
in  practice,  because  nature  endures  no  such  folly. 

§  6.  The  Sins  of  the  Indogermanists. 

With  the  present  Bulletin  (No.  9)  I  have  practically  com- 
pleted the  inquiry  which  began  with  the  first.  Prolegomena  to 
the  History  *of  Italico-Ronuxnic  Rhythm,  1908.  I  desire  to  bring 
the  particular  series  to  a  conclusion  with  the  next  Bulletin 
(No.  10)  in  which  I  shall  collect  and  interpret  rhythmically  the 
Old-Latin  and  Old-Irish  monuments  more  in  detail  than  hereto- 
fore. The  entire  content  of  the  series  of  ten  numbers  may  be 
truly  defined  in  a  nutshell  as  the  old  Roman  Carmen  Arvale 
and  its  accentual  and  rhythmic  implications. 

"Diese  Interpretation,"  to  quote  again  my  preface  to  this 
Bulletin,  "die  richtige  Erkenntnis  der  Tragweite  einer  Urkunde, 
ist  wieder  die  Aufgabe  der  historischen  Kritik  und  des  histo- 
rischen  Taktes.  Die  Gefahr,  hier  auf  Irrwege  zu  geraten  und 
falsche  Schliisse  zu  ziehen,  ist  oft  sehr  gross;  trotzdem  bleiben 
die  Urkunden  das  wichtigste  Mittel  zur  Kontrolle  aller  anderen 
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Ueberlieferung,  und  vor  einer  richtig  interpretierten  Urkunde 
stiirzen  alle  ihr  widersprechenden  Angaben  einer  Tradition, 
mochte  sie  sonst  noch  so  zuverlassig  erscheinen,  rettungslos 
zusammen.  Denn  in  ihnen  redet  die  Vergangenheit  unmittelbar, 
nicht  durch  Vermittlung  Fremder,  zu  uns:  die  weitere  Aufgabe 
der  Kritik  ist  alsdann,  den  Ursprung  dieser  entstellten  Tradi- 
tion aus  den  Bedingungen  und  Tendenzen,  unter  denen  sie  ent- 
standen  ist,  aufzuhellen"  (Eduard  Meyer,  Geschichte  des 
Altertums  I.i.  (Anthropologie)  217f.).  This  masterly  formu- 
lation of  the  methodology  of  science,  drawn  with  Aristotelian 
insight  and  brevity,  is  a  thoroughly  apt  and  adequate  analysis 
of  all  such  investigation  as  that  we  have  been  pursuing. 

The  discovery  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  superstress,  which 
the  Carmen  Arvale  revealed,  enabled  us  to  expose  the  accentual 
fraud  of  Tyrannio  Amisenus,  which  was  the  originating  cause 
of  our  perverted  accentual  tradition,  and  the  rhythmical  fraud 
of  Caesius  Bassus,  which  inaugurated  the  night  of  our  rhyth- 
mical chaos,  both  fictions  cooperating  to  consign  us  bag  and  bag- 
gage to  those  Hellenic  fetters,  of  which  Horace  and  his  Romans 
were  so  proud,  although  they  have  only  served  to  stultify  Latin 
philology  and  philologists  ever  since.  Hence  ensued  the  long 
and  dreary  waste  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  faithfully  copying 
from  age  to  age  the  accentual  fiction  of  the  ''trisyllabic  law''  and 
the  metrical  fiction  of  the  "quantitative  Saturnian,''  until  in  the 
fullness  of  time  the  one  should  find  its  Rudolph  Thurneysen  and 
the  other  its  Friedrich  Leo  to  champion  and  transmit  the  twin 
lie  to  future  generations.  "The  Romans,"  says  Nettleship,  Lec- 
tures and  Essays,  Second  Series  21  If.,  "were  as  eager  to  submit 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  field  of  letters  as  they  were  to  conquer 
them  in  the  field  of  battle.  They  had  a  great  history  behind 
them,  a  record  of  social  and  political  achievement  to  which  no 
city  of  Greece  could  show  a  parallel.  They  had  literary  records 
of  all  this  in  their  native  prose  and  poetry.  But  the  Greeks  had 
long  been  busy  in  the  Italian  cities — busy  with  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Rome,  eager  to  convince  the  Romans  that  their 
origin,  and  with  it  their  religion  and  mythology,  were  Greek  or 
Trojan — anything  but  what  they  really  were.  There  was  then 
no  such  thing  as  historical  criticism,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
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word.  What  there  was  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
writers  were  able  and  accomplished  to  a  degree  which  no  Italian 
could  yet  hope  to  attain.  The  Romans  swallowed  the  lying 
tale,  passively  allowed  their  own  mythology  and  antiquities  to 
be  corrupted,  and  left  a  legacy  of  endless  difficulties  to  us  un- 
fortunate modem  scholars." 

By  far  the  most  shameless  and  baleful  episode  of  this  "lying 
tale,"  an  episode  for  which  Nettleship  would  have  been  quite 
prepared,  proves  to  have  been  the  "trisyllabic  law,"  with  its 
brazen  paraphernalia  of  Greek  rules  for  a  musical  acute,  circum- 
flex, and  grave  accent  (Indoeur.  Rhyth.  52  ff.),  a  fiction  which 
has  stultified  beyond  all  redemption,  short  of  subversion  and 
reconstitution,  our  fundamental  sciences  of  accent  and  rhythm. 
This  is  that  musical  intonation  which  Cicero  commends  as  an 
artistic  noblesse  oblige  to  the  "industrious  cultivation"  of  his 
hellenizing  constituency.  Orator  XVIII.  57:  Mira  est  enim 
quaedam  natura  vocis,  cuius  quidem  e  tribus  omnino  sonis,  in- 
flexo,  acuto,  gravi,  tanta  sit  et  tam  suavis  varietas  perfecta  in 
cantibus.  est  autem  etiam  in  dicendo  quidam  cantus  obscurior, 
non  hie  e  Phrygia  et  Caria  rhetorum  epilogus  paene  canticum, 
sed  ille  quem  significat  Demosthenes  et  Aeschines,  cum  alter 
alteri  obicit  vocis  flexiones;  dicit  plura  etiam  Demosthenes  il- 
lumque  saepe  dicit  voce  dulci  et  clara  f uisse.  in  quo  illud  etiam 
notandum  mihi  videtur  ad  studium  persequendae  suavitatis  in 
vocibus:  ipsa  enim  natura,  quasi  modularetur  hominum  oratio- 
nem,  in  omni  verbo  posuit  acutam  vocem  nee  una  plus  nee  a 
postrema  syllaba  citra  tertiam;  quo  magis  naturam  ducem  ad 
aurium  voluptatem  sequatur  industria. 

The  context  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  all  musical 
theory,  entirely  apart  from  the  "stress-times"  or  tempora  of  the 
Romans,  which  determined  the  rhythm  of  their  speech,  and 
which  were  handled  by  them  as  matters  for  the  ear  alone,  Varro 
de  Ling,  Lat,  237.10  (Goetz-Schoell)  :  Poeticus  rhythmus  ac- 
centusque  a  grammaticis  solarum  aurium  tractantur  negotia.  In 
this  sentence  the  use  of  que  shows  that  accentus  relates  inti- 
mately to  rhythmus,  and  the  entire  phrase  poeticus  rhythmus 
accentusque  is  precisely  tantamount  in  Latin  to  the  accentual 
rhythm  of  verse,  which  was  of  course  the  only  rhythm  native 
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to  the  Romans ;  on  the  stress  implication  of  tempus,  tempora,  in 
Latin,  compare  Indoeur.  Rhyth.  102  f  f .,  and  Varro  de  Ling.  Lot. 
(Goetz-Schoell)  217:  Longitudo  verborum  duabus  in  rebus  est, 
tempore  et  syllabis.  tempus  ad  rhythmicos  pertinet,  syllabae  ad 
metricos.  inter  rhythmicos  et  metricos  dissensio  non  nulla  est, 
quod  rhythmici  in  versu  longitudine  vocis  tempora  metiuntur  et 
huius  mensurae  modulum  faciunt  tempus  brevissimum,  in  quo 
cum  quae  syllaba  enuntiata  sit,  brevem  vocari.  metrici  autem 
versuum  mensuram  syllabis  comprehendunt  et  huius  modulum 
syllabam  brevem  arbitrantur;  tempus  autem  brevissimum  intel- 
legi  quod  enuntiationem  brevissimae  syllabae  cohaerens  adaequa- 
verit.  itaque  rhythmici  temporibus  syllabas,  metrici  tempora 
syllabis  finiunt;   Indoeur.  Rhyth.  98  ff. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  if  antiquity  had  transmitted 
a  ready-made  "trisyllabic"  fiction  for  Keltic  as  it  did  for  Latin, 
Thumeysen  would  have  provided  his  Indogermanists  with  the 

same  solution  for  Old-Irish  verse,  genair  Patraicc  \  inNemthur, 

as  he  did  for  Old-Latin,  consol  censor  \  aiduis.  But  antiquity 
was  silent  on  the  subject,  although  it  presented  us  with  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  Indoeuropean  languages,  fused  and  crushed 
under  the  long-continued  operation  of  a.  strangely  violent  stress, 
and  containing  a  considerable  body  of  verse  so  expressly  similar 
to  Old-Latin  remains  of  like  character  as  to  challenge  scientific 
curiosity.  And  so,  unfortunately,  the  framing  of  the  Keltic 
theory  of  accent  went  by  default  to  the  Indogermanists,  who 
have  succeeded  in  patching  together  a  doctrine  so  self -stultifying 
and  bizarre  as  simply  to  render  impossible  any  but  an  impossible 
theory  of  Keltic  verse.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  typical  of  the  evil 
accentual  and  rhythmical  days  in  which  we  are  fallen,  that  every 
current  theory  of  accent  and  rhythm  today  involves  its  own 
absurd  refutation.    Thus  Leo's  quantitative  theory  of  the  Latin 

Satumian  issued  in  such  monometers  as  consol  censor,  which 
are  repudiated  by  all  Latin  usage.    Thumeysen's  accentual  theory 

of  the  same  verse  involves  such  self-refuting  dimeters  as  consol 

censor  \  aidilis,  which  are  repudiated  by  rhythmical  common  sense. 
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and  provide  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  for  his  "trisyllabic"  accent. 
And  finally,  Thumeysen's  syllable-counting  theory  of  Old-Irish 
verse  is  repudiated  by  the  patent  power  of  the  Old-Irish  accent. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  present  utterly  chaotic  condition  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  these  two  profoundly  important  fields  of  accent  and 
rhythm  is  largely  t6  be  credited  to  the  organized  and  assiduous 
propagandism  of  a  very  narrow  little  "Indogermanistenzunft", 
beginning  with  R.  Thumeysen  and  culminating  in  his  two  un- 
critical followers,  K.  Meyer  and  W.  M.  Lindsay.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Thumeysen  succeeded  in  launching 
two  of  the  most  palpably  erroneous  theories  that  ever  found  fa- 
vor with  a  credulous  constituency,  and  neither  of  them  original 
with  himself  or  based  upon  the  results  of  any  fundamental  in- 
vestigation at  his  hand:  the  one  was  a  theory  of  Keltic  accent 
and  rhythm,  the  other  a  theory  of  Latin  accent  and  rhythm. 
The  first  of  these  easy-going  doctrines  is  broached,  with  that 
p<lBvfua  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  Comparative  brethren, 
and  against  which  the  lamented  Leo  was  wont  to  protest  so 
bitterly  (Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  33.128),  in  the  Revue  Celtique  for 
October,  1884  (Vol.  VI.  No.  2,  p.  129),  as  follows:  Personne  nc 
meconnait  Timportance  du  role  que  joue  Taccent  dans  le  vieux 
irlandais;  mais  je  ne  trouve  pas  que  Ton  ait  jamais  essaye  d'en 
fixer  les  lois.  Et  pourtant,  les  syllabes  posttoniques,  et  surtout 
celle  qui  vient  immediatement  apres  la  syllabe  accentuee,  etant 
raccourcies  et  estropiees  en  toute  fagon,  la  place  de  Taccent  est 
facile  a  determiner.  C'est  done  une  simple  affaire  de  statistique. 
One  has  only  to  follow  Thumeysen  in  the  sequel,  and  again  in 
the  Rev.  Celt,  for  May,  1885  (Vol.  VI.  No.  3)  to  realize  how 
lightly  he  has  taken  his  task.  Having  established  to  his  own 
satisfaction  by  "une  simple  aflfaire  de  statistique'*  an  incredibly 
bizarre  theory  of  accent  for  Old-Irish,  and  finding  that  no  theory 
of  rh)rthm  was  compatible  with  such  a  theory  of  accent,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  declare,  p.  336  and  following,  that  Old-Irish  verse  had 
no  rhythm,  and  was  a  mere  syllable-count,  originating  in  a  me- 
chanical imitation  of  the  popular  Latin  trochaic  tetrameter  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  Ireland — a  monstrous  absurdity  for  such 
an  energetic  stress  as  that  of  Old-Irish,  and  capable  moreover  of 
being  similarly  demonstrated  for  any  other  verse. 
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Well  satisfied,  however,  with  his  Comparative  guess  in  the 
Keltic  field,  he  turns  at  once  to  the  Italic  and  its  venerable  Sat- 
umian  problem.  Why  not  make  this  equally  simple  by  adopting 
the  traditional  theory  of  the  Latin  accent  and  again  comparing 
the  popular  tetrameter?  The  inevitable  result  ensued  in  Der 
Saturnier  und  Sein  Verhdltniss  sum  Spdteren  Romischen  Volks- 
verse,  Halle,  1885,  and  that  monumental  rhythmical  felo  de  se, 

malum  dabunt  \  Metellt,  an  accentual  dimeter  in  which  the  falling 
rhythm  of  the  first,  measure  is  reversed  by  the  rising  rhythm  of 
the  second! 

But  sadly  enough,  these  baneful  errors  do  not  stop  here. 
K.  Meyer  and  W.  M.  Lindsay,  with  all  the  loyal  Zunft,  take 
over  the  whole  bad  business,  the  former  in  his  Primer  of  Irish 

Metrics,  Dublin,  1909,  and  Uher  die  Aelteste  Irische  Dichtung 
I-II,  Berlin,  1913-4,  and  the  latter  in  the  Amer,  Journ.  of  PhiloL^ 
Vol.  XIV.  2-3,  1893,  and  worse  still  in  that  /iteya  PipXuw  fjJya  kokov^ 
The  Latin  Language,  Oxford,  1893,  which  is  founded  upon  and 
honeycombed  with  these  basal  errors  in  stress,  structure,  accent, 
and  rhythm.  As  a  mere  typical  example  of  Lindsay's  slipshod 
scientific  unreliability  in  this  field,  I  call  attention  to  a  single  pass- 
age at  the  outset  of  his  Saturnian  articles,  Amer.  Journ.  of  PhiloL, 
1893,  p.  142:  "the  word-group  apud-vos,  which  Thumeysen,  in 
his  excellent  treatise,  'Der  Saturnier'  (Halle,  1885),  the  best 
exposition,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  accentual  theory,  incorrectly 
accents  dpud  vos  in  the  line 

consol  censor  aidilis  quei  fuit  apud  vos," 

where  Lindsay  confidently  corrects  one  of  the  very  few  guesses 
which  Thumeysen  happened  to  hit  right,  and  that  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  every  known  Saturnian  measure  in  the  whole  Italic  and 
Keltic  field  begins  naturally  with  its  dominant  accent  and  ictus: 

Consol  censor  |  aidilis  ||  quei    fuit  |  apud  vos. 

Reemse  rig  |  Temro  ||  tuatha   for  slicht  |  slogdai 

cf.  Beri  Phil.  Woch.,  1914,  Sp.  413,  where  Lindsay  plunges  into 
the  following  Reklame  for  the  Zunft:  "Celtic  metre  (I  mean  the 
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native  jnetre,  not  the  imported  imitation  of  Latin  hymns)  is  at  last 
being  treated  by  an  expert,  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer  in  the  Berliner 
Akademie  Abhandlungen  (1913,  Phil.-hist.  Classe,  No.  6:  Ueber 
die  alteste  Irische  Dichtung),"  and  then  compare  Meyer's  apo- 
theosis of  Thurneysen  in  the  "Primer  of  Irish  Metrics,"  1909, 
Preface  v:  "As  he  first  traced  the  origin  of  the  syllabic  metres 
to  the  Latin  hymn  poetry  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  so  he 
was  also  the  first  among  modem  scholars  to  recognize  and  es- 
tablish all  the  essential  laws  of  this  kind  of  poetry."  Thus  Meyer 
bolsters  up  Thurneysen,  and  Lindsay  bolsters  up  Meyer,  and  so 
the  charm's  wound  up.  This  familiar  phenomenon  in  the  anthro- 
pology of  science  has  been  thoroughly  diagnosed  by  Eduard 
Meyer,  Anthropologie  161  f:  Wie  sich  dieses  selbstandige 
Denken  des  Menschen  ausgebildet,  wie  es  aus  und  innerhalb  der 
Einheit  der  philosophischen  Weltanschauung  die  einzelnen  Wis- 
senschaften  entwickelt,  wie  es  den  Kampf  mit  den  entgegensteh- 
enden  religiosen  und  theologischen  Tendenzen  aufgenommen 
und  in  mannigfachen  Schwankungen,  bald  siegreich,  bald  un- 
terliegend,  durchgefiihrt  hat,  haben  wir  hier  nicht  mehr  zu  ver- 
f  olgen :  das  gehort  der  Geschichte  an.  Nur  das  aussere  Moment 
bedarf  noch  der  Erwahnung,  dass  wie  die  Entwicklung  der 
Wissenschaft  von  ihrer  Entstehung  an  der  der  Religion  parallel 
lauft,  so  auch  ihre  aussere  Gestaltung  gleichartige  Ziige  aufweist. 
Auch  hier  sind  bedeutende  Individualitaten  die  Bahnbrecher  und 
Fiihrer;  auch  hier  aber  tritt  ihre  Lehre  auf  in  der  Form  eines 
geschlossenen  Systems,  das  von  ihren  Nachfolgem  immer  ins 
einzelne  ausgebaut  und  oft  zu  sinnlosen  Formeln  ausgesponnen 
wird;  auch  hier  tritt  an  Stelle  der  individuellen  Freiheit  der 
geistigen  Bewegung  die  orthodoxe  Lehre,  die  Unterwerfung 
unter  ihre  Satze  fordert  und  sich  mit  der  Autoritat  des  Meisters 
deckt,  so  weit  sie  tatsachlich  von  seinen  Gedanken  abweichen  und 
unter  das  Joch  der  Tradition  sich  beugen  mag;  und  auch  sie 
ist  vertreten  durch  einen  Stand,  eine  Gelehrtenzunft,  in  der  oft 
genug  die  praktischen,  materiellen  Interessen  nicht  minder  macfi- 
tig  werden,  als  in  der  Priesterschaft.  Auch  hier  erhebt  sich  dann 
aufs  neue  die  Spontaneitat  des  menschlichen  Denkens  unti  die 
Forderung  der  freien  Forschung  gegen  die  traditionelle,  briichig 
und  sinnlos  gewordene  Lehre,  um  in  erbittertem  geistigem  Ringen 
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sich  durchzusetzen.  Nur  den  gewaltigen  Vorteil  hat  die  Wis- 
senschaft,  dass  sie  ihrem  Wesen  nach  mit  den  Machten  des  Bes- 
tehenden  und  der  ausseren  Gewalt  nicht  verbunden  sein  kann; 
und  wenn  es  ihren  Vertretern  ja  einmal  gelingt,  diese  fiir  sich 
aufzurufen,  so  ist  doch  diese  widersinnige  Verbindung  niemals 
von  Dauer  und  Erfolg.  Denn  die  Wissenschaft  ist  auf  das 
Prinzip  der  Freiheit  der  geistigen  Bewegung  gegriindet;  wenn 
sie  dieses  aufgibt,  spricht  sie  sich  damit  selbst  das  Urteil  und 
bereitet  sich  den  Untergang. 

The  plight,  in  which  our  Zunft  finds  itself  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  Bulletin  No.  4,  Tripudic  Accent  and  Rhythm  and 
Italico-Keltic  Speech  Unity,  December  1,  1909,  in  which  I  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  the  double  accent  for  Italic  and  Keltic 
speech  and  rhythm,  is  so  bad,  that  in  order  to  bolster  their 
"briichig  und  sinnlos  gewordene  Lehre"  they  find  but  two  meth- 
ods available:  one  is  to  observe  silence,  the  other  to  reject 
without  examination.  The  first  is  the  Lindsay-method,  as  illus- 
trated in  his  communication  to  the  BerL  Phil.  IVoch,  for  the 
28th  of  March,  1914,  Spalte  412,  which  I  took  occasion  to 
expose  in  the  same  medium  for  the  9th  of  October,  1915,  Spalte 
1296.  The  second  is  the  Meyer-method,  as  illustrated  in  his 
Berliner  Akademie  Abhandlung,  1913,  Phil.-Hist.  Classe.  Nr.  6, 
p.  4,  Footnote  1,  and  adequately  characterized  by  me  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Amer,  Phil.  Ass.  for  December,  1913,  pp.  xxiii  f. 
These  are  pathological  aspects  of  our  science  and  need  not  oc- 
cupy us  here  longer  than  to  note  and  record  them.  It  is  worth 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  trace  the  history  of  our  problem 
from  Caspar  Zeuss,  Grammctica  Celtica,  1853,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
910  ff.,  down  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  Zunft, in  order  to  show  how 
disastrously  they  have  erred  in  deserting  the  rhythmic  standpoint 
of  Zeuss  and  Zimmer  for  the  absurd  heresy,  now  of  syllable-count- 
ing without  accentual  rhythm  (Thumeysen),  now  of  an  original 
accentual  rhythm  subsequently  and  mysteriously  suppressing  it- 
self in  favor  of  an  unrhythmical  syllable-counting  in  imitation 
of  Christian  Latin  hymns  which  were  beautifully  rhythmical 
(Meyer).  In  the  meantime,  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  that 
precisely  as  Friedrich  Leo  makes  signal  use  of  tripudic  doctrine 
(Indoeur.  Rhythm  34)  in  his  curious  indication  of  the  ictus  in 
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proveniebant  (Geschkhte  der  Rom.  Lit.  91),  so  K.  Meyer  adopts 
wholesale  the  doctrine  he  would  have  us  believe  he  rejects, 
wherever  he  makes  use  of  an  ictus  sign  in  his  Ueber  die  alteste 

Irische  Dichtung:  cf.  I.  p.  4,  footnote,  Citach  cdnn  na  crlche-se, 

etc.,  and  p.  11,  Entia  Labraid  luad  caich,  etc.  May  we  not  have 
faith  to  believe  that  neither  Leo  nor  Meyer  were  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  tripudium,  when  they  reached  these  silent  but 
eloquent  conclusions? 

Anyone  who  will  patiently  follow  me  as  I  now  go  back  to 
the  teaching  of  the  great  founder  of  Keltic  philology,  Caspar 
Zeuss,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Grammatica  Celtica,  1853,  pp. 
910-963,  and  1133-1144,  will  see  that  his  doctrine  was  infinitely 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  wild  and  self-refuting  heresies  of 
those  who  have  deserted  his  approved  leadership.  He  will 
realize  at  once  that  Thurneysen's  syllable-counting  theory  is  an 
unfounded  fiction  which  has  attained  its  undeserved  recognition 
in  philology  because  it  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  Zunft  to 
advertise  it  and  nobody  to  expose  it.  He  will  see  that  Thur- 
neysen's  doctrine  that  Old-Irish  verse  was  derived  from  Roman 
folk-verse  through  the  medium  of  Christian  hymnology  is  an 
absurd  reversal  of  the  truth,  since  Old-Irish  (and  Old- 
Latin)  verse  furnishes  the  patent  explanation  of  the  popular 
and  Christian  usages  in  rhythm,  but  is  itself  wholly  unexplained 
from  any  alien  source.  He  will  see  that  Zeuss  anticipated  all  of 
Meyer's  guessing  Ueber  die  Aelteste  Irische  Dichtung,  and  did 
so  with  far  greater  sanity  of  doctrine  and  mastery  of  the  es- 

sential  facts:   cf.  for  example  Zeuss,  p.  915,  Genair  Patraicc  in 

/  /  /  / 

Nemthur,  with  Meyer  I,  p.  4,  Cetach  conn  na  crichese;   Zeiiss 

has  guessed  the  truth,  and  Meyer,  as  not  infrequent  with  the 
Zunft,  has  hit  upon  a  rhythmical  abortion.  Finally,  he  will 
note  that  while  Zeuss  institutes  no  inquiry  into  the  nature  or 
incidence  of  the  Keltic  accent,  and  makes  no  claim  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter,  he  yet  was  led  by  his  sanity  and  insight  to 
the  very  threshold  of  the  truth  of  the  double  superstress  (Gram. 
Celt.  II.  915),  whereas  Meyer  and  Lindsay,  with  the  entire 
Indogermanistenzunft,   have   lost   themselves   so   utterly  in  the 
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wilderness  of  their  accentual  and  rhythmical  wanderings  as  to 
be  blind  to  the  facts  when  placed  before  them  (Ueber  die  Aelt. 
Ir.  D.  I.  4,  BerL  Phil.  Woch.  34.  412). 

Zeuss  begins  his  epoch-making  chapter  De  constructiom  po- 
eticae  orationis  (Grammatica  Celtica,  First  Edition,  1853,  p. 
910),  as  epoch-making  for  the  truths  it  secures  as  for  the 
errors  it  avoids,  with  an  interesting  summing  up  of  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  Indoeuropean  versification  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  his  great  work  appeared:  Non 
communi  linguae  habitu  procedit  poetica  oratio,  sed  propria 
forma  induta  ut  veste  festiva.  Differunt  populi  in  exomanda 
hac,  quia  diversi  sunt  modi  quibus  ligatur  oratio.  Apud  quos- 
dam  enim  prodiit  habitus  orationis  ligatae  e  quantitate  sylla- 
barum,  apud  alios  e  congruentia  sonorum,  dum  alii  nee  hoc  nee 
illo  ijiodo  utentes  .contenti  sunt  pari  syllabarum  numero  in  ver- 
sibus,  ut  Indi,  vel  sententiarum  quadam  aequalitate,  quam  dicunt 
parallelismum,  ut  Hebraei.  Illi  constituerunt  orationem  poeti- 
cam  certo  numero  et  ordine  syllabarum  longarum  vel  brevium, 
quem  dixerunt  metrum,  fierpov^  Graeci  et  Latini.  Contra  na- 
Hones  septentrionales  Europae,  quae  pertinent  ad  familiam 
indeuropaeam,  e.  gr,  tarn  Germanortwt  omnes  gentes,  cum 
constet  de  Scandinavis,  Saxonibus  terrae  continentis  et  anglicis, 
Baivariis,  quam  gentes  celticae,  cum  constet  de  Hibemis  et 
Cambris  vetustis,  orationem  ligatam  construxerunt  secundum 
sonos  congruentes  vocum,  non  solum  incipientes  sed  etiam  fin- 
ientes.  The  utterly  bizarre  absurdity  of  guessing  {Revue  Cel- 
tique,  May,  1885,  p.  336)  "dass  eine  Sprache  mit  so  stark 
wirkendem  Accent,  wie  das  Irische,  von  sich  aus  eine  rein  sil- 
benzahlende,  zum  Theil  unrhythmische  Metrik  erzeugt  habe" 
was,  of  course,  impossible  to  the  wide  knowledge  and  healthy 
instinct  of  Zeuss.  Old-Irish  in  the  same  boat  with  Old-Indian 
and  Old-Iranian!  And  the  proof  of  it,  juggling  with  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  in  Latin  trochaic  tetrameters,  which  miss  oftener 
than  they  hit !  And  this  in  serene  indifference  to  Zeuss'  demon- 
stration of  the  reverse  influence,  the  powerful  influence  of 
Keltic  usage  upon  contemporary  Latin  verse.  Gram.  Celt.,  912: 
Tractandum  latius  ergo  deinceps  est  de  proprietate,  siqua  est, 
assonantiae,  e.  gr.  finalis,  de  cuiuscumque  assonantiae  locatione 
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in  versibus,  de  versuum  constructione  in  carminibus,  tarn  apud 
Hibemos  quam  apud  britannicos  populos.  Gallicae  priscae 
formae  poeticae  reliquiae,  quae  suspicandae  sunt  apud  poetas 
latine  scribentes,  dijudicantur  etiam  hie,  ut  in  aliis  capitibus  de 
aliis  argumentis  factum  est,  iuxta  hiberniea  vetustiora  poetica. 
And  again,  p.  915:  Apud  Hibernos  vetustos  et  Cambros  con- 
structio  poeticae  orationis,  ratione  non  habita  quorundam  quae 
sunt  propria  his  vel  illis,  in  genere  est  eadem.  Facile  inde 
statui  poterit,  cum  morum  priscorum  semper  tenacissimi  fuerint 
celtici  populi,  etiam  apud  veteres  Druidas  et  Bardos  gallicos  car- 
minum  constructionem  non  fuisse  diversam.  Horum  quidem 
omnino  nihil  superest;  sed  non  nimium  audere  mihi  videbor,  si 
affirmavero,  iam  prima  religionis  christianae  aetate  in  Gatlicti 
earn  gallicam  carminum  formam  in  carmina  Christiana  trans- 
latam  esse.  Ut  heroum  bellatorum  fortiter  acta  celebrabantur 
a  Bardis  Cambrorum  carminibus  eius  formae,  quae  exstant  adhuc, 
et  a  Bardis  Gallorum,  vel  caerimoniae  a  Druidis,  celebrantur 
religionis  christianae  mysteria  vel  heroum  christianorum,  quos 
martyres  dicebant,  fortitudo  hymnis  eius  formae  assonantis. 

Tam  hymnorum  forma  assonans  quam  aliorum  carminum 
latinorum  inde  a  temporibus  labantis  imperii  Romani,  sive  in 
terra  continente  Europae  sive  in  Hibernia  sunt  composita,  pro- 
ponenda  est  igitur,  antequam  licet  progredi  ad  hibemica  car- 
mina. And  further,  p.  925 :  Hanc  formam  orationis  poeticae 
quis  credat  esse  ortam  primum  apud  foetas  christianos  finientis 
imperii  Romani  et  transiisse  ad  Bardos  Cambrorum  et  in  car- 
mina gentilia  Scandinavorum?  Assonantia  initialis  autem  si 
propria  dicenda  est  formae  poeticae  Germanorum  iam  vetustis 
temporibus,  iam  tum  cum  "celebrabant  carminibus  antiquis,  quod 
unum  apud  illos  memoriae  et  annalium  genus  erat,"  gentis  suae 
conditores,  assonantia  incipiens  una  cum  finali  nee  non  inter- 
media putanda  est  celticae  orationis  ligatae  forma  prisca  culta 
iam  a  Bardis  et  Druidis.  Apud  Hibernos  et  Cambros  poetas 
iunctus  reperitur  communiter  strictior  versuum  ambitus  et  certus 
syllabarum  numerus  nee  non  certa  versuum  coUocatio,  dunn  latini 
poetae  imitantes  saepius  latina  metra  supposuerunt ;  quis  eius- 
modi  formas  etiam  Gallis  cognita  negarit?  And  finally,  p.  963 : 
Forma  poesis  celticae  hactenus  in   exemplis   tam  vetustioribus 
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quam  recentioribus  vel  hodiemis  demonstrata  tnagis  omata  ap- 
paret,  quam  cuiusque  alius  gentis  forma  poetica,  et  magis  orftata 
in  vetustioribus  monumentis  celticae  linguae  ipsius,  quam  in  re- 
centioribus. Quo  majori  ornatu  haud  dubie  effectum  est,  ut 
iam  a  temporibus  cadentis  Romani  imperii  celtica  forma,  pri- 
mum  integra,  dein  ex  parte,  non  solum  in  latina,  sed  etiam  inn 
aliarum  linguarum  carmina  transumeretur,  atque  in  eis  persis- 
teret. 

Thus  with  true  historical  tact  and  insight  Zeuss  has  made  it 
the  fundamental  postulate  of  his  scientific  method,  that  the  Kel- 
tic race  like  every  other  had  its  own  indigenous  poetic  form  and 
that  the 'influence  of  this  native  form  of  Keltic  verse  was  mark- 
edly traceable  in  contemporary  Latin  and  Germanic  verse  under 
Keltic  environment  and  authorship.  He  has  proven  his  con- 
tention beyond  all  doubt.  And  yet  after  thirty  years  the  Zunft 
reverses  the  historical  logic  of  this  procedure  (who  can  tell  for 
what  reason?),  and  sets  up  in  its  stead  without  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence and  without  a  parallel  in  human  history  the  bizarre  hypo- 
thesis, that  Old-Irish  had  no  verse-form  of  its  own,  but  merely 
imitated  by  syllable-counting  without  rhythm  the  beautiful  Latin 
tetrameters  of  the  Christian  missionaries  {Revue  Celtique,  May, 
1885,  pp.  336  ff.).  Curiously  enough  Zeuss  had  already  clearly 
shown  the^  impossibility  of  any  genuine  syllable-counting  theory 
for  Old-Irish,  Gram.  Celt.  914:  Membra  versuum  carminis  cer- 
tum  syllabarum  numerum  continent,  e.  gr.  septenarum,  octonarum, 
vel  pauciorum  vel  plurium,  nee  tamen  obtineat  necesse  est  idem 
numerus  syllabarum  in  utroque  membro  versus  vel  in  omnibus 
versibus  eiusdem  carminis.  Nimterum  syllabarum  cuiusque 
membri  definire  vel  numerum  versuum  copulandorum,  e.  gr. 
duorum  vel  quatuor,  ut  fiant  disticha  vel  strophae,  vel  etiam 
iungere  versus  sine  certo  numero  in  carmine,  in  arbitrio  poetae 
est.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  syllable-counting  theory  of 
Old-Irish  versification  is  a  bald  fiction,  without  empirical  founda- 
tion in  the  facts  of  Keltic  poetry,  and  based  upon  the  sheer 
arbitrary  ipse  dixit  of  the  Zunft,  who  have  apparently  found 
satisfaction  in  a  philological  key  that  seejns  to  open  any  lock  in 
sight :  Revue  Celtique,  May,  1885,  pp.  336  f f . 

Not  only  did  Zeuss  in  1853  teach  us  as  though  by  anticipation 
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the  sheer  artificiality  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Zunft,  but  he  was 
careful  to  point  the  only  pathway  of  rational  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  the  rhythmic  character  of  Old-Irish  verse,  with  which 
as  with  the  Keltic  accent  his  Grammar  had  not  concerned  itself. 
He  has  but  a  single  page  on  Keltic  accent  and  rhythm  in  his 
entire  great  work,  but  that  page  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  un- 
prejudiced, how  far  in  advance  of  his  arrogant  detractors  of 
today  (K.  Meyer,  Ueber  die  aelteste  Irische  Dichtung  I.  4  foot- 
note) were  both  his  standpoint  and  his  results,  and  how  vital 
it  is  for  modem  inquiry  to  brush  aside  the  pretentious  guessings 
of  the  Zunft,  and  to  take  up  afresh  the  whole  problem  of  Keltic 
accent  and  rhythm  precisely  where  Zeuss  left  it.  Gram.  Celt. 
914  f . :  Quaeritur,  an  syllabarum  maioris  et  minoris  accentus 
in  versuum  membris  alternantium  certa  fuerit  regula.  Coniici 
possunt  e.  gr.  membri  septem  syllabarum  frequentius  usitati  pro 
diversa  locatione  accentus  duo  diversa  schemata,  scilicet  schema 
incipientis  maioris  accentus: 

/      /       /       / 

—  >./  —  >./  —  >./  — 

et  incipientis  minoris: 

/       /      / 

>•/  —  >•/  —  >•/  —  >•/ 

Attamen  nee  in  hoc  membro  nee  in  aliis  plurium  vel  pauciorum 
syllabarum  certus  usus  statuendus  videtur,  et  altematio  potius 
inter  hoc  vel  illud  schema  plus  vel  minus  in  arbitrio  poetarum 
fuisse,  saltem  hibernicorum.  Obtinct  enim  prius  in  carmine  Me- 
diolanensis  codicis  communiter,  in  carmine  de  passione  Christi 
comico  semper,  secundum  schema  in  Benedictione  Hiberniae; 
sed  alternatio  inter  utrumque  in  aliis  vix  negari  potest,  e.  gr.  in 
membris  iam  primi  versus  Hymni  in  S.  Patricium,  cuius  prius 
esse  debet  prioris  schematis,  ne  maior  accentus  ponatur  in  syllabis 
formativis  aliquibus: 

Genair  patraic  i  nemthur. 

Secundum  autem  nonnisi  secundi  esse  potest,  quia  maiori  accentu 
in  syllabis  principalibus,  non  formativis,  posito  nonnisi  ita  prodit : 

ished  adfet  iscelaib. 
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An  germanicus  proferendi  modus  concedetur  in  hoc  hibemico 
versu  frequentiore  ceteris  et  aequali  fere  germanico  solito  versui, 
ita  ut  sint  in  quovis  membro  duae  tantum  syllabae  accentus 
praedominantis  ?    Et  ut  possit  pronuntiari :. 

Genair  patraic  i  nemthur  \\  ished  adfet  iscelaib. 

Debet  addi  his,  animadverti  interdum  duos  syllabas  minoris 
accentus,  e.  gr.  articulum  vel  particulam  duarum  syllabarum,  vel 
etiam  nomina  vocalis  hrevis  radicalis,  positas  loco  unius  syllabae 
minoris  accentus,  ut  voces  dona,  acus,  firu  in  his  Benedictionis 
Hiberniae  locis: 

abreo  oir  dona  deseh, 

acus  bith  bennach  firu  muman. 

Nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  to  observe  how  near  at 
times  Zeuss  came  to  the  truth  of  the  double  accent  and  super- 
stress.  He  begins  by  revealing  to  us  the  cardinal  problem  of  it 
all:  What  is  the  secret  of  that  membrum  sept  em  syllabarum  fre- 
quentius  usitatum: 

Genair  Patraicc  inNemthurf 

He  proceeds  to  guess  correctly  the  solution  on  the  basis  of  his 
purely  empirical  idea  of  Old-Irish  stress : 

Genair  Patraicc  tnNemthur, 

Had  he  stopped  here,  without  further  guessing,  and  examined 
the  bearing  of  his  rhythmical  hypothesis  upon  the  problem  of 
the  accent,  his  own  happy  example  of  the  prehistoric  dimeter 
would  have  revealed  to  him  the  double  accent: 

Genair  Patraic  \  i  Nemthur, 

The  occurrence  of  the  pyrrhic  substitutes  dona,  acus,  firu  in 
place  of  any  single  acute  stress  in  the  rhythm  would  have  re- 
vealed to  him  the  pyrrhic  intensity  of  the  prehistoric  accent: 
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Abreo  otr    dona  deseb 


Acus  bith  bennach  \  flru  muman, 

because    of    the    measured    rhythmic    equivalence:    i   Nemthur 

/  /         /  /  /  /  /       1^. 

=  d6na  deseb  =  firu  muman,  and   bennach  erenn  =  dcus  bith 

bennach;  cf.  Indoeur,  Rhyth,  116  ff.  In  a  word,  i=^dona  = 
firu=zben-  =  acus  =  2i  single  acute  breath,  which  is  therefore 
of  pyrrhic  intensity  and  potential  duration. 

We  can  therefore  build  upon  the  work  of  Zeuss  and  push 
promptly  forward  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tripudic  dimeter  and 
superstress  in  Old-Irish,  as  in  Old-Latin.  And  with  these  two 
weapons  we  can  refute  utterly  the  errors  of  the  Zunft.  The 
most  characteristic  and  universal  norm  of  prehistoric  verse  in 
Old-Irish  and  Old-Latin  is  precisely  what  Zeuss  recognized,  the 
membrum  septem  syllabarum  frequentius  usitatum  (Gram, 
Celt,  914) : 

Genair  Pdtraicc    inNemthur  =  a    c. 


There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Graeco-Latin  versification  to  derive 
it  from.  Consequently,  the  Zunft  not  only  offers  no  explanation 
of  its  existence,  but  sedulously  avoids  all  reference  to  the  prob- 
lem that  stares  them  in  the  face.  Here  then  is  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  the  syllable-counting  theory:  it  collapses  over  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  prehistoric  verse,  and  the  reason  it  collapses  is 
because  it  knows  nothing  of  the  double  superstress  in  either 
Latin  or  Keltic. 

But  our  accentual  dimeter,  while  absent  as  an  independent  type 
from  Graeco-Latin  verse,  abounds  wherever  Keltic  influence  in- 
vades the  Latin  field,  as  in  Christian  hymnology  in  Keltic  lands, 
in  Latin  verses  by  Keltic  authors,  or  by  authors  in  Germanic 
lands  who  have  been  imbued  with  Old-Irish  culture.  Thus  Zeuss 
has  recognized  the  true  relation  between  Keltic  verse  and  con- 
temporary Latin  verse,  while  the  Zunft  have  uniformly  stood 
history  on  its  head.     The  Old-Irish  bard  wrote  his  tripudic  di- 
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meters  in  Keltic,  and  also  in  Latin.    He  also  carried  his  favorite 

tripudic  measure  with  the  rhythmical  accentual  arsis  ( A  -  A  -  G, 

A-A-G,  and  even  A-G  A-G)  over  into  his  Graeco-Latin 
imitations  ad  formam  metri  trochaici  vel  iambici,  which  for  the 
most  part  ignored  all  quantity  and  reproduced  nothing  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  models  except  the  mere  number  of  their  sylla- 
bles,— in  a  word,  North-European  Keltic  tripudic  measures,  which 
could  be  sounded  as  iambic  or  trochaic  (frequently  at  will),  but 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  rhythmical  tripudic  arsis,  precisely  like 
Commodian's  hexameters  or  St.  Augustine's  tetrameters  in  the 
South-European  Italic  tripudic  field.  And  finally,  he  copied 
Graeco-Latin  verse-forms  in  Keltic  precisely  as  the  Romans 
before  him  had  copied  Greek  verse- forms  in  Latin.  Some  of 
these  latter  sporadic  experiments  the  Zunft  has  recognized: 
the  real  body  of  Old-Irish  verse  and  influence  they  have  not 
only  not  recognized,  they  have  travestied. 

Before  taking  leave,  therefore,  of  Thumeysen  and  the  Revue 
Celtique,  let  us  take  up  his  examples  (VL  p,  341  ff.)  in  detail, 
and  see  whether  there  is  not  more  rhythm  in  Old-Irish  verse 
than  is  dreamed  of  in  the  Zunft's  philosophy.  The  fact  is  that 
our  Indogermanists  know  only  the  rhythm  of  acatalexis,  to 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  all  syllable-counting  and  quanti- 
tative theory  is  largely  confined.  But  the  rhythm  of  stress- 
accent  makes  as  free  use  of  catalexis  (even  to  the  extent  of 
syncope)  as  it  does  of  acatalexis,  and  for  that  reason  it  has 
remained  largely  incomprehensible  to  hellenizing  grammar.  In 
quantitative  and  syllable-counting  rhythm  it  is  mainly  in  the 
case  of  a  final  measure  that  we  have  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  cat- 
alexis, whereas  in  accentual  rhythm  either  or  both  measures  of 
the  fundamental  dimeter  may  be  catalectic.  Modern  accentual 
rhythm  has  foregone  its  catalectic  prerogatives  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  acatalectic  norms.  Remembering  now  our  possible  ac- 
centual measures,  the  acatalectic  where  each  thesis  is  provided 
with  an  arsis,  the  catalectic  where  the  second  thesis  lack.<^  an 
aCrsis,  the  brachycatalectic  where  both  theses  are  without  arsis, 
and  the  syncopated  measure  where  a  single  thesis  has  the  time 
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and  rhythmical  value  of  a  whole  measure,  let  us  examine  our 
monuments : 

K.  Meyer,  Ueber  d,  A.  L  D.  I.  16, 

Nida  dir  |  dermait  ||  dala  each   rig  |  romdai. 
c  b  a  b 

/  /  /        / 

p.  27:  Enna  Labraid  |  luad  caich  =  the  simplest  and  most  or- 
iginal dimeter,  in  which  each  measure  is  represented  by  a  pair 
of  word- feet;   The  Origin  of  Verse,  1915,  p.  14. 

/  /         /  / 

p.  39:   Nuadu  Necht  |  ni  damair  anflaitK 

c  a 

p.  53 :    Cu  cen  mathair    maith  eland. 

a  b 

Meyer  has  therefore  gathered  together  pell-mell  some  of  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  examples  of  the  tripudic  dimeter, 
in  which  the  rhythm  consists  mainly  in  the  merest  word-count 
by  ones  and  twos  and  threes.  He  claims  to  recognize  the 
rhythm,  but  never  tells  us  what  it  is,  p.  4 :  So  vielgestaltig  nun 
der  metrische  Bau  dieser  alteren  und  altesten  Dichtungen  ist,  ein 
Prinzip  ist  ihnen  alien  gemeinsam  und  unterscheidet  sie  auf  den 
ersten  Blick  von  den  silbenzahlenden  Gedichten.  Es  lasst  sich  in 
ihnen  eine  durchaus  rhythmische  Gliederung  erkennen,  wahrend 
bekanntlich  in  der  silbenzahlenden  Metrik  kein  regelmassiger 
Wechsel  von  Hoch-  und  Tiefton  herrscht,  sondern  Versiktus  ( !) 
und  Wortbetonung  nur  im  Versausgang  zusammen  fallen.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Meyer  does  not  understand  the  simple  and  original 
rhythm  which  he  imagines  to  be  so  "vielgestaltig,"  and  that  the 
only  result  of  Ueber  die  Aelteste  Irische  Dichtung  is  to  make 
manifest  that  Old-Irish  verse  was  not  syllabic  meter,  and  that 
our  Indogermanists  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  is. 
Nor  could  any  better  result  have  been  expected  of  their  hap- 
hazard, unscientific  method  of  historical  investigation,  Ueb, 
d.  a.  Ir.  D.  I.  4:  Zwar  die  grosse  Masse  altirischer  Dichtung, 
die  uns  in  zahlreichen  Denkmalern  vorliegt,  deren  aelteste  ins 
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7,  Jahrhundert  zuriickgehen,  ist  dank  besonders  Thurneysens 
grundlegenden  Untersuchungen  dem  Ursprung  und  der  Form 
nach  klar.  Die  in  ihr  herrschende  Metrik,  deren  Hauptprinzipien 
Silbenzahlung  und  Endreim  sind,  beruht  auf  Nachahmung  und 
Weiterbildung  der  gereimten  lateinischen  Hymnenpoesie  des 
vierten  und  der  folgenden  Jahrhunderte.  Aber  neben  und  vor 
dieser  entlehnten  Metrik  liegt  eine  aeltere  ganz  anders  gestaltete, 
die  noch  kaum  erforscht  ist.  Denn  wenn  auch  Windisch,  Thur- 
neysen,  Rhys  und  ich  selbst  uns  gelegentlich  mit  ihr  beschaftigt 
haben,  so  bezogen  sich  unsere-  Bemerkungen  doch  immer  nur 
auf  eine  oder  die  andere  Gattung  derselben.  Die  Metrik  dieser 
alteren  Periode  ist  aber  hochst  mannigfacher  Art  und  scheidet 
sich  in  viele  Gruppen  von  ganz  verschiedenem  Bau.  Auch 
glaube  ich,  dass  wir  die  Entwicklung  einer  Form  aus  der  andem 
erkennen  konnen,  so  dass  wir  hoffen  diirfen,  zu  chronologischen 
Ergebnissen  zu  gelangen.  Damit  soil  in  dieser  Studie  der  An- 
fang  gemacht  werden.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Zunft  has  vio- 
lated every  principle  of  historical  method:  a  crude  unproven 
theory  of  syllable-counting  is  posited  for  "die  grosse  Masse  al- 
tirischer  Dichtung,  die  uns  in  zahlreichen  Denkmalern  vorliegt, 
deren  aelteste  ins  7.  Jahrhundert  zuriickgehen,"  and  now  we 
are  told  that  "neben  und  vor  dieser  entlehnten  Metrik  liegt  eine 
aeltere  ganz  anders  gestaltete,  die  noch  kaum  erforscht  ist," 
indeed  (p.  3)  "es  ist  ein  beschamendes  Gestandnis,  welches  die 
keltische  Philologie  abzulegen  hat,  dass  sie  nach  so  vielen  Jahren 
in  betreff  der  altesten  galischen  Poesie  und  Metrik  noch  ebenso 
im  Dunkeln  tappt  wie  unsere  grossen  Dichter."  This  naive 
confession  is  sufficient  to  put  us  on  our  g^ard  against  the  whole 
scientific  method  and  results  of  the  Indogermanists.  They  have 
begun  with  the  end  of  the  problem  while  in  utter  darkness  as 
to  the  beginning,  and  having  posited  syllable-counting  for  the 
end  they  now  posit  rhythm  for  the  beginning:  rhythm  to  begin 
with  and  unrhythm  to  end  with,  and  no  word  of  explanation  or 
apology  to  make  plausible  this  historical  fiasco,  and  rescue  Ueber 
die  aelteste  Irische  Dichtung  from  its  own  triumphant  suicide. 
Let  our  Indogermanists  take  more  to  heart  Aristotle's  method- 
ology of  science,  Soph.  Elench,  183  b  22-26  :  Mcyarrov  yap  lo-oi? 
ap')Qfi  TTttKros,   ioairtp  Xcycrat  •    8to  koX  ;(aX«rci)TaTov  •   wrt^  yap  Kparurrov 
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T^  dwdfjua^  roKTovn^  /lucporarov  hv  t«  /jtcyc^t  xaXewforarov  iariv  6<f>0^vaL. 
Tovnys  8'  €vprjfi€vri^  ptfov  ro   wpo<m$€vai  koi   (rvvavitiv  to  koiwov  iariv* 

Had  Meyer  understood  the  beginnings  of  Indoeuropean  verse, 
he  would  have  recognized  the  meticulous  falsity  of  his  syllable- 
counting  theory  of  the  end.  He  would  have  recognized  in  the 
beginning  the  simple  accentual  dimeter  of  the  word-foot: 

Meyer,  I.  2/ :   Enna  Labraid  \  luad  catch 

Carmen  Arvale :  Satur  fu  \  fere  Mars 

and  in  the  end  the  equally  simple  accentual  dimeter  of  word- 
foot  and  word-measure  combined: 

Meyer  I.  4 :    Ruiri  Raigne  \  rotgldisse 

Carmen  Arvale :  Bnos  Loses  \  iuvdte 

— all  under  the  rhythmic  guidance  of  the  double  superstress. 
And  finally,  instead  of  deriving  Old-Irish  verse  from  Latin 
tetrameters,  he  would  have  recognized  the  apxri  of  both  in  the 
Indoeuropean  tripudic  dimeter  or  accentual  tetrapody.  Conse- 
quently, when  Meyer  says  (O.  d.  a.  I.  D.  I.  4  footnote)  "Wenn 
Thomas  FitzHugh,  *Tripudic  Accent  and  Rhythm  and  Italico- 
Keltic  Speech  Unity*  (1909)  und  ^Indoeuropean  Rhythm' 
(1912)  in  diesen  entlehnten  Metren  den  Saturnius  wieder  fin- 
den  will,  so  ist  er  uber  Zeuss  und  Zimmer  nicht  hinausgekom- 
men  und  seine  Theorie  zwingt  ihn,  in  jedem  Vers  gegen  die 
Wortbetonung  zu  skandiren,"  we  can  only  conclude  that  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  that  he  had  failed  to  acquaint 
himself  with  what  he  presumed  to  repudiate;  and  when  Lind- 
say tells  the  world  {Berl  Phil.  Woch.  34.  413)  that  "Cehic  me- 
tre (I  mean  the  native  metre,  not  the  imported  imitation  of 
Latin  hymns)  is  at  last  being  treated  by  an  expert,*  Prof.  Kuno 
Meyer  in  the  Berliner  Akademie  Abhandlungen  (1913,  Phil.- 
hist.  Classe,  No.  6:  Ober  die  alteste  Irische  Dichtung),"  the 
brutal  solidarity  of  our  Indogermanistenzunft  confronts  us  with 
a  rude  shock. 

What  we  have  in  our  Saturnian  treasure-trove  in  Old-Latin 
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and  Old-Irish  is  the  Sipxri  of  Indoeuropean  verse-forms  in  all 
their  manifoldness,  whether  Indian  or  Greek,  Italic  or  Ger- 
manic. Graeco-Roman  tetrameters  represent  the  most  obvious 
quantitative  offspring  of  the  original  Satumian  distich: 

Novum  vetus    vinum  bibo:  a    a 


Novo  veteri    morbo  medeor        a    a 


But  the  typical  artistic  type  of  the  Satumian  distich,  which  did 
not  survive  in  Graeco-Roman  forms,  was  the  catalectic  type: 

Virum  mthi  \  Cdmena:  a  |  c 

Insece  [versutum  c    c 


and  its  several  varieties: 

/  /      /       / 

Bicor pores  \  gigdntes:  c  |  c 

Mdgnique  \  Atldntes  c  |  c 

Genair  Patraicc  \  inNimthur:  a  |  c 

Iss  ed  adfet  \  hi  scelaib  a  |  c 

— and  the  like.  These  catalectic  or  tripudic  types  proper  are 
quite  unknown  to  Graeco-Roman  metric,  but  they  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  our  Keltic  and  Italic  Satumians,  which  may  there- 
fore be  defined  as  tripudic  dimeters  in  their  several  combina- 
tions. Our  Indogermanists,  being  unable  to  find  a  Graeco- 
Roman  source  for  this  omnipresent  medial  catalexis,  have  quietly 
ignored  the  great  body  of  phenomena  which  they  pretend  to 
explain,  Revue  Celtique  VI.  339:  Im  Lateinischen  und  reimlos 
ist  dieser  Rhythmus  vielleicht  nicht  nachzuweisen,  im  Lateini- 
schen schon  darum  nicht,  weil  es  hier  kaum  moglich  ist,  betonte 
Silbe  vor  der  Caesur  durchzufiihren.  Thus  Thumeysen  has  in 
reality  serenely  surrendered  his  whole  thesis:  he  admits  that 
there  is  no  such  Graeco-Roman  type  as  this  double  membrum 
septem  syllabarum  frequentius  usitatum  of  Zeuss.  Where  then 
does   it  come   from?     The  answer   is  given  by  the    facts:    it 
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abounds  in  Old-Latin,  Old-Irish,  and  late  Latin  verse  by  Old- 
Irish  authors  or  their  pupils  in  England  and  Germany, — it  is 
native  to  Kelt  and  Latin  alike,  it  is  the  characteristic  and  uni- 
versal prehistoric  Indoeuropean  tripudic  distich,  which  by  reason 
of  its  characteristic  features,  the  rhythmical  accentual  arsis  and 
free  inner  catalexis,  CQuld  find  no  occupation  under  Hellenic  quan- 
titative auspices,  and  was  therefore  without  representation  in 
Graeco-Roman  usage.  But  how  natural  it  was  to  Latin  idiom 
as  well  as  to  Keltic,  the  Old-Irish  monks  began  to  demonstrate 
as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  express  themselves  in  the  language 
of  Rome:  Indoeur,  Rhythm  142f.,  where  Colman  frequently 
writes  his  first  tripudic  dimeter  in  Keltic  and  the  second  in 
Latin,  and  indeed  twice  both  in  Latin,  Thesaurus  Palaeohiberni- 
cus  11.  302, 

Regint  regiim  \  rdgdmtis  \\  in  nostrls  \  sertnonibtis:  a  |  c  ||  c  |  c. 
A-G    A-GI  A-A.G||/-A-(f|  A-A-G-G 


Ut  nos  omnis  \  pricdmur  \\  libbrdri  \  dignettir:  a  |  c  ||  a  |  c. 

A- A      A-G|A-A-G||A-G-A-G|A-A-G 

The  crucial  test  of  tripudic  rhythm,  which  is  simply  the  dupli- 
cational  count  of  the  double  superstress,  is  of  course  the  tri- 

pudic,  or  accentual,  arsis:  dignettlr,  sertndnlbus.  The  telltale 
arsis  can  only  display  itself  to  the  ordinary  ear  in  catalexis, 
and  not  even  then  under  quantitative  auspices  where  a  short 
arsis  is  required.  The  Old-Irish  Kelts  were  never  subjected  to 
the  quantitative  strait-jacket.  Consequently,  we  easily  over- 
look the  tripudic  arsis  in  St.  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
and  the  great  South-European  Latin  field  generally,  whereas  it 
is  the  very  din  of  it  in  the  North-European  Old-Irish  sphere 
of  influence  that  has  so  bewildered  and  undone  the  Indoger- 
manists  with  their  rough-and-ready  second  hand  theories.  The 
Zunft  with  one  accord  have  mistaken  this  tripudic  arsis  be- 
cause of  its  accent  for  a  thesis,  and  therefore  reached  the  ab- 
surd and  laughable  result,  that  whereas  in  Early  Irish  some 
sort  of  rhythm   (they  are  utterly  unable  to  guess  what  sort) 
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should  be  posited,  the  great  classic  period  of  Old-Irish  culture 
was  marked  by  a  poetry  with  "no  rhythm  (regulated  stress),  ex- 
cept in  the  rljyming  words  at  the  end ;  and  in  the  debide-mttres 
(see  §  16)  even  the  rhyme  is  unrhythmical"  (K.  Meyer,  Primer 
of  Irish  Metrics  5).  And  all  this  folly  is  confidently  reaffirmed 
(in  the  teeth  of  my  Tripudic  Accent  and  Rhythm  atui  Itaiico- 
Keltic  Speech  Unity,  Anderson  Bros.,  University  of  Virginia, 
1909,  pp.  34ff.,  and  of  my  Indoeuropean  Rhythm,  1912,  pp. 
138ff.)  in  Ueber  die  Aelteste  Irische  Dichtung  I-II,  1913-1914, 
for  example  I.  4:  So  vielgestaltig  nun  der  metrische  Bau  die- 
ser  aelteren  und  aeltesten  Dichtung  ist,  ei>t  Princip  ist  ihnen 
alien  gemeinsam  und  unterscheidet  sie  auf  den  ersten  Blick  von 
den  silbenzahlenden  Gedichten.  E^  liisst  sich  in  ihnen  eine 
durchaus  rhythmische  Gliederung  erkennen,  wahrend  bekanntlich 
in  der  silbenzahlenden  Metrik  kein  regelmassiger  Wechsel  von 
Hoch-  und  Tiefton  herrscht,  sondern  Versiktus  und  Wortbeton- 
ung  nur  im  Versausgang  zusammenfallen.  I  have  shown  repeat- 
edly that  this  aelteste  irische  Dichtung  with  its  "manifold  metrical 
structure"  is  a  sheer  fiction,  and  that  in  reality  it  is  the  nec- 
essary opCT  of'  3"*!  identical  in  principle  with,  the  rest  of  Old- 
Irish  verse:  the  word-foot  and  word-measure  dimeter  developing 
gradually  into  the  simple  accentual  verse-foot  and  verse- 
measure  dimeter  of  modern  times.  Without  stopping  to  point 
out  the  inner  self-contradiction  of  a  theory  in  which  "kein 
regelmassiger  Wechsel  von  Hoch-  uml  Tiuftim  litrrschl,  sondern 
Versiktus{\)  und  Wortfcetonung  mir  im  \"crs,-iusgang  zusam- 
menfallen," let  us  examine  at  once  Meyer's  "Examples'* 
{Primer  of  Irish  Metrics,  p.  5)  : 

(a)  Cech  mirtir,  cech  dithrubach,  cech  noib  roboi  ingeHmnni. 
rop  sciath  dun  diar  nimdegiiil,  rop  saiget  uan  fri  Aemnai. 

These  are  lines  19  and  20  of  Colnian'.s  Hymn.  Meyer  has  in- 
dicated the  accents  as  he  understands  them.  The  italics  at  the 
end  of  each  line  indicate  the  rhylliniical  tag  which  his  curious 
theory  calls  for.  All  the  rest  is  hideous,  jangling  prose,  and 
that  too  all  the  more  so  by  reason  of  a  powerful  and  utterly  ar- 
bitrary accent,  which  is  accommcHkling  enougb,  howev^u, 
make  a  falling  accentual  rhythm  out  ( 


aling  enougb,   howCT^nJft  j 
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syllables.  In  other  words,  Old-Irish  verse  was  a  barbarous 
rhythmless  jangle  with  an  accentual  trochee  dangling  at  the  end 
of  it!  And  our  Indogermanistenzunft  throughout  the  habitable 
earth  are  so  sure  of  it,  that  they  are  literally  deaf  to  everything 
else :  Ueb,  d.  aelt,  ir,  D.  5,  footnote  1 :  Zu  lesen  sind  die  sil- 
benzahlenden  Gedichte  naturlich  nach  der  Wortbetonung,  auf 
welcher  nicht  nur  die  Endreime,  sondern  auch  die  Binnenreime 
und  die  Alliteration  beruhen.  Siehe  dariiber  meinen  Trimer  of 
Irish  Metrics,'  S.  vi.  Turning  now  to  the  "Primer''  we  are 
confronted  with  the  whole  vicious  propagandism,  Preface  vi: 
"One  word  of  advice  to  the  beginner  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
He  must  accustom  himself  to  read  Irish  poetry  entirely  by  or- 
dinary word-stress,  discarding  altogether  the  fanciful  theories 
as  to  any  regular  interchange  between  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables,  or  as  to  any  secondary  stress  enabling  certain  syllables 
to  carry  a  rhythmical  accent  (as  assumed  by  Zimmer  in  his 
Keltische  Studien,  II,  p.  160).  At  no  period  can  unstressed, 
half -stressed,  or  even  the  fully-stressed  final  syllables  of  Mun- 
ster  pronunciation  carry  such  an  accent.  Unless  the  ordinary 
accentuation  is  followed,  neither  the  laws  of  rhyme  nor  allitera- 
tion can  be  properly  understood;  while  attention  paid  to  rhyme 
and  alliteration  often  teaches  us  to  correctly  accent  words  as  to 
whose  stress  there  may  have  been  any  doubt.  Thus,  some 
scholars  would  not  have  y^rrongly  placed  the  stress  in  didiu  and 
dochum  on  the  final  syllable  if  they  had  known  that  these  words 
rhyme  with  ligiu  and  toff  und  respectfully. '  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  perfectly  plain :  the  Zunft  have  decided  that  their  crude, 
pragmatical,  half-baked  accentual  theory  shall  be  maintained 
against  all  odds.  That  theory  is  a  naive  assumption  of  modem 
accentual  conditions  for  a  prehistoric  Indoeuropean  idiom. 
Finding  that  it  yielded  no  rhythm  for  Keltic  poetry,*  they  have 
taken  refuge  in  a  second  equally  crude,  pragmatical,  half-baked 
rhythmical  theory,  which  must  also  be  maintained  against  all 
odds,  namely  syllable-counting  as  in  Old-Indian  and  Old-Persian, 
and  with  a  single  accentual  trochee  at  the  end  of  each  couplet 
as  suggested  by  "Latin  hymn-poetry  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies" {Primer  of  Irish  Metrics,  p.  5.  note).  The  syllable- 
counting  is  conducted  on  the  astounding  principle  that  a  few 
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syllables  more  or  less  should  cause  no  question,  and  the  trochaic 
cadence  in  the  last  two  or  even  three  syllables  { !)  at  the  end  of 
the  verse  is  derived  from  the  imitation  of  "such  trochaic  meas- 
ures as  S.  Hilary's  Hymnus  in  laudem  Christi,  beginning: 

Hymnum  dicat  turba  fratrum,  hymnum  cantus  personet 
Christo  regi  concinentes    laudem  demus  debitam. 

Here  the  first  verse  of  each  couplet  contains  eight,  the  second 

seven  syllables.     The  first  verse  ends  in ,  the  second  in 

(  !).    The  two  couplets  form  a  quatrain."    And  how  this 

whole  house  of  straw  collapses,  when  we  note  that  the  sup- 
posed verse-ictus  at  the  close  of  the  Irish  examples  is  an  arsis 
and  not  a  thesis,  and  therefore  no  verse-ictus  at  all,  but  the 
accentual  tripudic  arsis  emphasizing  the  rhythm  of  the  double 
accent,  which  is  the  common  rhythm  of  all  Keltic  and  Italic 
speech  and  verse,  and  from  which  St.  Hilary's  verse  itself  is 
directly  derived: 

Cech  mdrtlr  cech  \  dithrMdch  \\  cech  noib  rdbdi  \  ingenmnai, 

a  I        c  II  a  I        c 

identical  with  Naevius'  Latin  Saturnian  (except  for  the  more 
complete  emancipation  of  the  verse- foot  in  Old-Irish) : 

Oblitl  I  sunt  Romde  \\  Idquiir  lingud  \  Ldtind:  c  j  c  ||  a  j  c. 
Rop  sciath  dun  diar  \  nimdkgdrtl  \\  rop  sdigbt  uan  \  fri  demnai. 


Consequently,    too,    "the    unrhythmical    rhyme    in    the    debide- 
metres"  is  as  fictitious  as  "the  rhythmical  trochee"  in  the  rest: 

Missi  6ci^  I  Pdngtkr  bdn  \\  cechtdr  ndthdr  \  fria  sainddn. 


Accordingly,  "Latin  hymn-poetry  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centu- 


f 
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ries"  fails  utterly  to  justify  the  non-rhythmical  monstrosity  "with 
disyllabic  rhythmical  rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  couplets"  and  "with 
monosyllabic  unrhythmical  rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  verses,"  to 
say  nothing  of  "the  seven  syllables  in  each  verse,"  with  which 
the  Zunft  has  insulted  the  genius  of  the  Old-Irish  Kelts,  and  the 
Keltic  scholar  of  the  future  will  read  with  unquenchable  mirth: 
Es  war  ja  ohne  Zweifel  das  hestdndige  Anhoren  der  lateinischen 
Kirchenhytnnen  beim  Gottesdienst,  was  die  Nachahmung  ihrer 
Metrik  hervorgerufen  hat;  und  da  musste  zuerst  und  vor  allem 
eins  ans  Ohr  schlagen,  der  Endreim.  So  geschah  es,  dass  dieser 
zunachst  ohne  sonstige  weitere  Modifikation  in  die  aeltere  Metrik 
Eingang  fand.  Why,  when,  and  where  should  so  rhythmical  a 
cause  be  followed  by  so  unrhythmical  an  effect? 

The  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  is  not  simply  a  rhythm  of 
thesis,  it  is  also  a  rhythm  of  arsis : 

/       /    /        /         /  /    /  / 

Semunis    altemei  =A-A-GA-A-G. 


Here  each  measure  has  its  rhythmical  acute  arsis  followed  by 

the  grave  catalectic  foot :  A  -  G.  This  rhythm  of  arsis,  which 
was  confined  to  the  measure  in  Satumian  times,  was  extended 
to  the  joot  in  Classic  times  in  order  to  reproduce  with  freedom 
the  acatalectic  foot  of  Greek  quantitative  verse : 

Aeneadum  |  genetrix  ||  hominum  divomque  |  voluptas 

A-A-G     I    A-G    II     A-d"   A-A-G    |A-A-G 

Here  every  foot  except  the  last  has  the  rhythmical  tripudic  (ac- 
centual) arsis.  The  tripudic  arsis  thus  solved  the  problem  of 
technique  for  the  imitation  of  Greek  quantitative  rhythm.  The 
Old-Irish  Saturnian,  unlike  the  Latin  Satumian,  was  already 
beginning  to  extend  the  rhythm  of  the  tripudic  arsis  to  the  foot, 
as  well  as  the  measure,  thus  relinquishing  the  original  diaeresis 
between  the  two  measures  of  the  old  tripudic  dimeter :  Thesaur. 
Palaeoh,  II.  308, 

Maccan  se  mbliadnae  deac. 
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Here  the  rhythm  of  the  accentual  arsis  does  away  with  the  tra- 
ditional medial  diaeresis,  as  in: 

/  /  /  / 

Genair  Patraicc  \  inNemthur, 

and  thus  accomplishes  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  verse- 
foot.  This  interesting  rhythmical  phenomenon  becomes,  there- 
fore, our  infallable  key  to  tripudic  influence  throughout  anti- 
quity, for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  modern 
rhythm   of   the   single   accent,     where    A  -  A  -  G    has    become 

/  /  / 

A-G-G   or   G-A-G,   thus   eliminating  the   rhythm   of   arsis 

(A-G). 

Prehistoric  Indoeuropean  rhythm  is  the  rhythm  of  the  double 
superstress,  and  its  specific  difference  over  against  modern  In- 
doeuropean rhythm  of  the  single  monoseme  stress  is  the  tripu- 
dic, or  accentual,  arsis.  It  is  therefore  doubly  rhythmical,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  rhythm  of  arsis  as  well  as  the  rhythm  of 
thesis.  The  two  rhythms  are  in  reciprocal  contrast,  each  empha- 
sizing and  supporting  the  other,  and  therefore  capable  at  any 
moment  of  reversing  the  normal  stress  relation  of  thesis  to 
arsis.  Ignorance  of  this  whole  situation  has  finally  led  the 
Zunft  into  that  limbo  of  unrhythm,  which  they  are  so  assidu- 
ously commending  to  us  in  apology  for  their  unrhythmical  "Ac- 
centual Theory"  of  the  Saturnian,  and  their  non-rhythmical  "Syl- 
labic Theory"  of  Keltic  verse,  and  to  which  they  are  even  threat- 
ening to  consign  the  "Teutonic  carmen";  cf.  Berl.  Phil.  Woch. 
34.413  (W.  M.  Lindsay) :  "The  weak  point  of  the  ^Accentual 
Theory  has  always  been  that  it  does  not  furnish  lines  which 
satisfy  our  requirements  for  poetry.  An  accentual  Saturnian 
is  too  like  a  fragment  of  prose  embellished  with  alliteration,  or 
shewing  a  certain  amount  of  regularity  in  its  accent-beats.  And 
yet,  the  latest  researches  in  Teutonic  and  Celtic  Metre  are  tend- 
ing in  this  very  direction,  and  seem  likely  to  find  the  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  'carmen'  to  have  bleen  originally  hardly  distinguishable 
from  prose;  to  have  been,  in  fact,  prose  broken  up  into  pieces 
(not  at  all  necessarily  of  the  same  length)  and  embellished  with 
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alliteration  or  vowel-assonance/'  Here  we  have  the  patent  re- 
duetto  ad  absurdum  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Zunft. 

We  have  found,  therefore,  the  key  to  the  problem  of  ancient 
rhythm  and  meter.  Rhythm  proper  is  the  double  accent,  meter 
the  double  long:  the  measure  of  rhythm  is  the  double  accent, 
the  measure  of  meter  the  double  long.  The  Romans  in  imitat- 
ing quantitative  verse  permitted  a  single  conflict  of  accent  and 
ictus  in  the  measure,  the  Old-Irish  one  to  the  foot:  with  this 
difference,  all  Latin  verse  in  antiquity,  whether  by  Roman  or 
Kelt,  is  the  same  rhythm  of  the  double  accent,  which  was  com- 
mon to  both  peoples;  and  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  double  accent  is  the  free  conflict  of  accent  and  ictus,  once 
in  the  measure  in  Latin  hands,  once  in  the  foot  in  Old-Irish; 
Commodian,  Instruct,  I.  1, 

Praefatio  |  nostra  ||  viam   erranti  |  demonstrat; 
St.  Augustine,  Psalmus  1, 

/      ,  /       /     ,     /    „      /        /       ,    /.  /, 

Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace  ||  modo  verum  I  iiidicate. 

All  this  is  what  is  known  as  rhythmus  proper  in  antiquity  in 
contradistinction  to  metrum,  which  is  rhythmus  -with  the  em- 
bellishment of  quantity.  It  is  the  same  rhythmus  to  which  Ser- 
vius  refers.  Ad  Georg,  II.  385  Carminibus  Satumio  metro  com- 
positis,  quod  ad  rhythmum  solum  vulgares  componere  consue- 
runt.  And  so,  precisely,  throughout  antiquity:  cf.  The  Sacred 
Tripudium,  Anderson  Bros.,  Univ.  of  Va.,  pp.  44  ff. 

The  Old-Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  by  brushing  aside  the  Latin 
affectation  of  quantity  in  all  of  their  Latin  verses,  have  re- 
vealed the  secret  of  rhythm  to  us  in  all  its  nakedness,  not  as 
"prose  broken  up  into  pieces  not  at  all  necessarily  of  the  same 
length,"  but  as  the  duplicational  count  of  the  Indoeuropean 
superstress  appearing  in  verse  as  the  tripudic  dimeter,  or  ac- 
centual tetrapody,  with  a  rhythm  of  arsis  supporting  the  rhythm 
of  thesis,  and  therefore  freely  interchanging  with  it  the  leadership 
in  the  rhythmic  count. 
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mi  .  / 

The  rhythmical  arsis  (  A  -  G  ) ,  the  characteristic  phenomenon 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent,  and  therefore  the  infallible 
criterion  of  all  native  Italic  and  Keltic  versification,  becomes, 
accordingly,  the  weapon  with  which  we  can  definitively  refute 
the  errors  of  quantitative  (Leo),  syllable-counting  (Thumey- 
sen),  and  accentual  (Thurneysen)  theory  itself.  Admitted 
once  in  the  double  count,  or  measure,  in  Latin,  and  once  in  the 
single  count,  or  foot,  in  Old-Irish,  it  provides  a  discriminating 
test  for  tripudic  influence  throughout  antiquity  for  all  non- 
quantitative  verse.  Compare,  for  example,  any  Old-Irish  prod- 
uct with  St.  Augustine's  Psalmus,  say  St.  Columban's  Rhyth- 
mus  de  Vanitate  (Blume,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus  I.  352)  : 

/       ,  /    /     / 

St.  Augustine:   Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace 

/  /  /         / 

A-G    A  A-A-G  A-A-G 

o     ^  /        /      /      / 

St.  Columban :  Qua  miiltis  evenisse 

A   A-(f  A-(^-A-G 

St.  Augustine  has  chosen  his  verse  (acatalectic)  so  as  to  guar- 

/ 

antee  but  one .  tripudic  arsis  (  A  -  G  )  to  the  measure,  whereas 

the  Irish  Saturnian  admits  it  in  any  foot.     So  with  the  Old- 
Irish  rhythm  everywhere: 

VersicuU  Familiae  Benchuir,  Blume  I.  356, 

^/    /     /     /        /       ^      y       / 

Fide  f lindata  certa       :    A-G    A-A-G    A-G. 

Hymnus  pro  Peccatis,  I.  351,  • 

/  /       /        /  /  /  /  / 

Me  mine  oportet  flere       :    A-A    A-A-G    A-G. 


Hymnus  5*.  Oengi  mac  Tipraite,  I.  328, 

/      /         /         /  /  /  /  / 

Martinus  mirus  more         :      A-A-G      A-G      A-G. 

The  above   four  perfect  specimens  of  the  Old-Irish  Saturnian 
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from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  reveal  in  clear  light  the 
characteristic  difference  between  the  Irish  and  the  Latin  usage: 
the  Latin  Saturnian  maintained  to  the  last  the  diaeresis  between 

the  two  measures  of  the  tripudic  dimeter :    semiinis  |  altemei ; 

whereas  the  Old-Irish  completed  the  emancipation  of  the  tri- 

/       /       /        / 

pudic  verse- foot  by  transcending  it:    fide  fundata  certa.     Thus 

in  the  Old-Irish  Saturnian  the  rhythm  of  arsis  was  advanced  to 
final  and  complete  equality  of  privilege  with  the  older  rhythm 
of  thesis,  but  catalexis  between  the  dimeters  was  maintained  to 
the  last  in  Old-Irish  as  in  Latin: 

Hibernicus  Exul   (Duemmler,  M.  G.  //.;    Poet.  Lat,  Aev, 
Car.  I.  650)  :   Eighth  century. 

^/     ^    /         /     /,     /        /         /  / 

Carta  Christo  comite  ||  per  telluris  spatium. 

Dicuil  (Manitius,  Lat,  Lit.  d.  Mit.  I.  650)  :  Ninth  century. 

^/     ,     /      /     .    /„      /       /    ,   /    / 

Ceu  tesserae  in  pirgis  ||  miitantur  liidificis. 

Sedulius  Scotus  (Traube,  M.  G.  H.:   P.  L.  A.  C.  III.  1. 
215)  :    Ninth  century. 

/  /      ,  /    .         /     H         /  /  /    .        / 

Bonus  vir  est  Robertus  ||  laudes  gliscunt  Roberti. 

By  beginning  with  the  rhythm  of  arsis  instead  of  thesis  the 
iambic  cadence  becomes  obvious  for  the  rhythm  of  the  double 
accent  in  Old-Irish  as  in  Latin,  the  only  difference  between  the 
Latin  and  Irish  technique  being  that  in  Old-Irish  the  tripudic 
arsis  is  privileged  in  any  foot,  whereas  in  Latin  one  thesis  in 
every  dipody  must  be  accentual: 

Aldhelmus  (Giles  113):    Eighth  century. 

,///,/,,       ^  /^         /      /       / 

Vale  vale  fidissime  ||  phile  Christi  carissime. 

Idem  ap.  Manit.  {Lat.  Lit.  d.  Mit.  140) : 

/,/,//  /      /      /  ^    / 

Christus  passus  patibulo  ||  atque  leti  latibulo. 
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Bonifatius    (Duemmler,  M.   G.  H.:    P.  L,  A,  C.  I.    18): 
Eighth  century. 

Vale  f rater  florentibus     iiiventutis  cum  viribus. 


Vale  Christo  virgiincula  ||  Christi  nempe  tiruncula. 
Dicuil  ap.  Manit.  Lai.  Lit.  d,  Mit.  I.  650:   Ninth  century. 

,    /,      /      /^/,  ,      /  ,    /    ,    A/ 

Domino  caeli  gloria  ||  atque  terrae  perpetua. 

Thus  the  original  Indoeuropean  rhythm  of  the  double  accent, 
and  therefore  of  the  double  ictus,  lends  itself  naturally  to  either 
falling  or  rising  cadence,  and  represents  the  historical  apxrf 
of  all  ancient  and  modern  Indoeuropean  "rhythmische  Dich- 
tung."  It  is  the  common  prehistoric  taproot  of  all  Indoeuropean 
versification,  ancient  and  modem,  and  what  Gaston  Paris  has 
correctly  divined  for  the  Latin-Romanic  field  must  be  generalized 
for  Indoeuropean  speech  and  verse,  Lettre  a  M.  Leon  Gautier 
sur  la  Versification  rhythmique,  1866,  p.  23 :  Pour  moi,  je  pense  an 
contraire  que  la  versification  rhythmique  est  d'origine  toute  popu- 
laire,  qu'elle  n*a  d'autre  source  qu'elle  meme,  qu'elle  a  existe  de 
tout  temps  chez  les  Romains,  qu'elle  ne  doit  rien  a  la  metrique, 
et  qu'elle  est  avec  elle  precisement  dans  le  meme  rapport  que  la 
langue  populaire,  le  sermo  plebeius,  avec  la  langue  litteraire  de 
Rome.  Toutes  deux  ont  eu  la  meme  destinee:  la  langue  lettree 
et  la  versification  metrique,  mortes  reellement  avec  I'empire,  ont 
conserve  chez  les  savants  une  vie  artificielle  qui  dure  encore ;  la 
langue  populaire  et  la  versification  rhythmique  ont  continue  a 
vivre,  et  se  sont  developpees  et  ramifies  dans  les  langages  et 
dans  les  poesies  des  nations  romanes.  La  versification  pop- 
ulaire notamment,  meprisee  et  obscure  au  temps  de  la  gran- 
deur romaine,  conservee  a  peine  en  quelques  fragments  par 
des  ecrivains  amateurs  d'anecdotes  qui  ont  sacrifie  la  dignite  a 
la  curiosite,  acquit  avec  le  christianisme  un  domaine  immense  et 
une  inspiration  nouvelle,  et  produisit  bientot  avec  une  richesse 
inouie  de  quoi  porter  pendant  dix  siecles  toute  la  poesie  de 
plusieurs  grands  peuples:  c^est  veritablement  le  grain  de  seneve 
de  la  parabole,  vile  semence,  dedaigneusement  jetee  en  terre. 
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qui  devient  un  arbre  aux  mille  branches,  verdoyant  et  touffu,  sur 
leqiiel  chantent  les  oiseaux  du  ciel. 

§  7.  Resume  of  Rhythmic  Evolution. 

The  three  fundamental  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  double  accent  are  marked  successively  by  the  tripudic 
word- foot,  word-measure,  and  vefse-foot.     The  word- foot  de- 

/  /  / 

velops  by  catalexis  the  word-measure   (A-A-G  =  A-A-G), 

and   the   word-measure   thus   gives    rise   to    the   measured   bi- 

accentual  foot  (A -A)  with  rhythmical  arsis  as  well  as  thesis. 
The  remainder  of  the  evolutionary  process  centers  around  the 

validation  of  the  grave  thesis  (G).  The  Roman  evolution  val- 
idated but  one  grave  thesis  to  the  /otcrpov,  but  permitted  it* in 
their  quantitative  verse  to  occupy  not  only  the  second  position, 

as  in  their  Saturnian  measure,  but  also  the  first  (A-G    A- A 

as  well  as  A- A  A-G).  The  Irish  evolution  of  the  rhythm  of 
the  double  accent  took  the  final  step  in  the  validation  of  the 

grave  thesis,  permitting  it  twice  in  the  /oterpov  (A-G  A-G). 
This  Old-Irish  development  of  the'  tripudic  verse-foot  marks  the 
final  stage  in  the  evolution  of  ancient  Indoeuropean  verse, — a 
stage  which  became  promptly  unintelligible  to  a  uno-accentual 
modern  world. 

We  have  to  sum  up,  therefore,  four  great  phases  in  the 
evolution  of  ancient  accentual  versification:  I.  The  Stage  of 
the  Tripudic,  or  Bi-accentual,  Word-foot :  The  Oldest  Saturnian 
Verse.  II.  The  Stage  of  the  Tripudic,  or  Bi-accentual,  Word- 
measure:  The  Prehellenic  Saturnian.  III.  The  Stage  of  the 
Tripudic,  or  Bi-accentual,  Verse-measure:  Graeco-Roman  Quan- 
titative and  (so-called)  Rhythmical  Versification  under  Roman 
auspices.  IV.  The  Stage  of  the  Tripudic,  or  Bi-accentual, 
Verse- foot:  The  Later  Keltic  Saturnian  and  Rhythmical  Verse 
under  Keltic  (Old-Irish)  auspices. 
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I.  The  Rhythmic  Stage  of  the  Bi-accentual  Word-foot. 

The  first  stage  of  Indoeuropean  rhythm  of  verse  is  that  of 
the  free  tripudic  word-foot.  The  single  rhythmic  count,  or 
foot,  is  represented  by  any  vocable  of  one,  two,  or  three  stress- 

elements  (A,  A-G,  A-A-G).  More  than  three  stresses 
will  constitute  a  double  count,  or  measure  (dipody).  The 
grave  stress  is  thus  always  in  arsis,  and  consequently  the  grave 

thesis  G  has  no  rhythmic  function.  This  stage  is  the  accentual 
&pxn  of  Indoeuropean  verse,  and  it  embodies  the  fundamental 
mas  strepitus  fidis  Latinae,  to  which  Persius  alludes  in  his  sixth 
Satire,  and  Horace  in  his  epithets  grave  virus  and  horridus  ille 
numerus  as  applied  to  the  Satumian  verse.  It  is  the  stage  of 
the  "aelteste  Irische  Dichtung,"  which  K.  Meyer  desired  to  see 
but  did  not  find  in  his  "Berliner  Akademie  Abhandlungen" 
(1913-14,  Phil.-Hist.  Classe,  Nos.  6  and  10),  and  which  W.  M. 
Lindsay  travestied  as  being  "in  fact,  prose  broken  up  into 
pieces  (not  at  all  necessarily  of  the  same  length)  and  embel- 
lished with  alliteration  or  vowel-assonance"  (BerL  Phil.  Woch., 
28  March  1914,  Sp.  413).  It  is  the  rich  fountain-head  of  all 
subsequent  types,  and  was  capable  of  any  and  every  possible 
rhythmic  effect.  Not  only  was  it  never  in  the  nature  of  things 
superseded,  but  throughout  the  lifetime  of  ancient  speech  and 
letters  the  rhythm  of  the  bi-accentual  word-foot  or  word-group 
remained  the  sole  native  and  natural  rhythm  of  prose: 

Cato  de  Agrictdtura  141, 

Mars  :  pater  |  te  :  precor  |  quaesoque  |  uti  :  sies  |  volens  : 

/,  .      ,     /        /,/../        ,     /    / 

propitius  I  mihi  :  domo  |  familiaeque  |  nostrae. 

Tabulae  Iguvinae  VI  b  57, 

/  /  /  /       ,      /  /         , 

Serfe  :  Martie  |  Prestota  :  Serfia  |  Serfer  :  Martier  | 

/  /       ,      /  /  /  / 

Tursa   :  Serfia  |  Serfer  :  Martier  |  totam   :  Tarsin- 

/  /  /  / 

atem      trifo   :  Tarsinatem  I  Tiiscom    :   Naharcom 

<  ,         / 

labuscom   :  nome. 
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Cicero  in  Catilinam  I.  1, 

/  /         ,  /     ,  /         ,     /  / 

Quoiisque  :  tandem  |  abutere  :  Catilina  |  patientia  :  nostra  ? 

Here  then  in  the  rhythm  of  prose  we  find  the  native  ore  out 
of  which  was  shaped  the  more  measured  rhythm  of  verse,  and 
not  infrequently  finished  types  emerge  like  nuggets  in  the  mine: 

Tabulae  Iguvinae  VI  a  17, 

Parfa   :  dersua  |  curnaco   :  dersua  ||  peico   :  mersto  | 

peica   :  meersta  ||  mersta   :  aueif  |  mersta   :  ancla  || 

/  /        /       ^  ^  /  / 

eesona  :  tefe  |  tote  :  liouone  ||  Esmei  :  stdhmei  \  stdh- 

/  . 

mitex. 

This  prose  rhythm  of  the  tripudic  word-foot  and  word-meas- 
ure was  the  regular  form  in  Indoeuropean  antiquity  for  all  mag- 
ical and  religious  prescriptions,  for  legal  maxims  and  binding 
enactments,  and  for  all  utterances  of  folk-wisdom,  and  the  Latin 
word  for  these  varied  rhythmic  formulations  was  carmen, 
Ritschl  was  right  in  positing  rhythm  as  the  necessary  implica- 
tion of  the  word  (Opuscula  iv.  298),  and  we  now  know  that 
the  rhythm  involved  was  that  of  the  bi-accentual  word-foot  and 
word-measure  without  the  specific  limitations  of  verse.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  prehistoric  prose-carw^n  we  have 
the  historical  and  evolutionary  antecedent  of  versus,  or  metrum, 
because  the  particular  rhythm  of  verse  is  obviously  and  merely  a 
more  highly  regulated  phase  of  the  word-count  of  the 
older  carmen:  Aristotle,  Poetics,  iv.  7  ra  yap  firrpa  on  fiopia  twv 

The  rhythm  of  speech  is  thus,  as  Aristotle  saw,  the  historical 
antecedent  and  source  of  meter,  or  verse,  and  the  duplicational, 
or  tripudic,  count  the  generic  principle  underlying  both  ;  Rhet, 

III.  8.  2  :  o  5€  Tou  (rxyifULTO^  t^s  Xcifccus  &pSpM  pvOpA^  i<rtiv^  ot;  koI  to, 
fierpa  r/JLTjrd ;  Poet,  IV.  7  :  ''"a  y«f>  l>-^po.  on  fiopia  twv  pvOpMv  cort, 
if>av€p6v ;  Problem.  XIX.  38  :  p^i^p-^  §€  yaxpop^v  8ia  to  yv6pipx>v  koL 
T€Tayp,€yov  &ptBpjov  t\€iv  kox  ictvciv  ripJas  Tcraypevto^  *  OiKtioTtpa  yap  ^  rcray- 
p.€yrj  kCvtjo-k  <^vo-ci  t^  araKTOv^  wore  #cat  Kara  iftwrtv  paXXov ;  Rhet,  III.' 
9.  3  :   ^^  '(<^  "^o.  p,€Tpa  iraKTCs  pvrfpx>v€vov€n  /xoAAov  rSiv  xv^rpf*   &pSpjov 
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yap  cx€i  w  ficrpciroL.    Thus  it  is  the  rhythmic  count  itself  that  con- 
stitutes the  essential  measuring  principle  of  meter  :  apiOfwv  yap 

€\€i  ^  /Licrpcirou. 

Indoeuropean  rhythm,  therefore,  according  to  Aristotle's  pro- 
found analysis,  is  a  free  duplicational,  or  tripudic,  count  applied 
to  the  scheme  of  Indoeuropean  speech,  and  Indoeuropean  meter, 
or  verse,  is  rhythm  subjected  to  more  exact  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive regulation, — -first  by  means  of  the  word-foot,  then  of 
the  word-measure,  and  finally  of  the  verse-foot. 

In  the  rhythm  of  the  prose-carw^n  the  word-foot  is  unreg- 
ulated and  free,  and  there  is  no  regulated  verse-length;  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse-carw^n  the  word- foot  is  tripudic  (of  from 
one  to  three  stresses,  or  tempora),  and  the  fundamental  verse- 
length  is  that  of  the  dimeter,  or  tetrapody.  On  the  border-line 
between  ^rose-carmen  and  verse-carmen  is  the  fragment  of  a 
litany  of  sacred  names,  preserved  for  us  by  Aulus  Gellius  from 
the  books  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  Nodes  Atticae  XIII.  23 
Comprecationes  deum  immortalium  quae  ritu  Romano  fiunt  expo- 
sitae  sunt  in  libris  sacerdotum  populi  Romani  et  in  plerisque 
antiquis  orationibus.     In  his  scriptum  est: 

Liiam  :  Satiirni  |  Salaciam  :  Neptiini 

/ ,  /,,,/,,  / ,  . 

Horam  :  Quirini  |  Virites  :  Quirini 

/  /  ^  /  / 

Maiam  :  Volcani  |  Heriem  :  Iiinonis 

/  /  /  /     • 

Molesque  :  Martis  |  Nerienemque  :  Martis. 

Here  the  tetrapodic  verse-length  is  evolved,  but  the  word-foot 

»  K  0  K 

Nerienemque  (A-G-A-G)  of  four  stress-times  exceeds  the  tri- 
pudic Hmit. 

Both  tripudic  word- foot  and  tetrapodic  verse- form  are  fully 
evolved  in  a  piece  of  ritual  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcellus  from 
Fabius  Pictor,  Nonius,  Compend.  Doctr,  III.  873  L:  Fabius 
Pictor  lib.  xvi 

Aquam  :  manibus  |  pedibiisque  :  dato 

Poly  brum  :  sinistra  |  manu  :  teneto 

/  /  /       / 

Dext#ra  :  visum  |  cum  :  aqua. 
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The  last  verse  shows  how  naturally  the  rhythm  of  the  double 

accent  develops  out  of  the  double  word- foot  cum  :  aqua  the  cata- 

lectic  word-measure   (tripudium)  ami  aqua  (A- A- AG)  with 

the  bi -accentual  foot  and  rhythmical  arsis  (A -A).  Thus  the 
measured  catalectic  dimeter  easily  and  naturally  evolves,  Varro 
de  Ling.  Latina  VI.  27  Primi  dies  mensium  nominatae  kalen- 
dae,  quod  his  diebus  calantur  eius  mensis  nonae  a  pontificibus, 
quintanae  an  septimanae  sint  futurae,  in  Capitolio  in  curia  Cala- 
bra  sic  dicto  quinquies : 


septies  dicto : 


Kalo  :  luno    Covellk 


Kalo  :  luno    Covetli, 


The  rhythm  of  accentual  procatalexis  in  the  bi-accentual  word- 
foot  is  necessarily  catalectic  or  acatalectic:    that  is  to  say,  the 

rhythm  of  Covella  is  necessarily  either  Covella  or  Covelld,  It 
is  thus  this  accentual  procatalexis  in  original  Indoeuropean 
speech  which  provided  an  ever-ready,  powerful  accentual  verse- 
foot  (  A- A  ) ,  rhythmical  both  in  thesis  and  arsis,  and  falling  or 

rising  at  will  (  A-A  or  A-A  ) .  And  this  rhythm  of  accentual 
procatalexis  in  the  vocable  necessarily  determined  the  rhythm 

of  accentual  procatalexis  in  the  word-group:   cum  dqud  is  there- 

/  /  / 

fore  rhythmically  either  cum  aqua  or  cum  dquh^  all  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  double  accent  in  the  single  vocable  A-A-G. 

Latin  and  Keltic  speech  thus  abounded  with  the  rhythm  of 
catalexis  as  well  as  acatalexis,  and  hence  we  find  it  cultivated 
both  medially  and  finally  in  the  earliest  type  of  regulated  dim- 
eter: Varro  de  Lingua  Latina  VI.  30  Contrarii  horum  vocan- 
tur  dies  nefasti,  per  quos  dies  nefas  fari  praetorem: 

do  dico  addico 

Itaque  non  potest  agi:  necesse  est  aliquo  uti  verbo  cum  lege 
quid  peragitur.  Here  therefore  inevitably  in  rhythmic  utter- 
ance, under  the  contagious  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  in 
dddicd,  we  get  a  regulated  dimeter: 
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/       //       /      /       //      / 

Do  :  rffco  I  &ddkb  =  A-A-G  |  A-A-G  =  c  |  c, 

in  which  we  have  both  medial  and  final  catalexis,  and  in  which 
accentual  thesis  and  accentual  arsis  hold  the  balance  with  each 
other,  while  the  grave  thesis  'is  exploited  at  the  close  of  each 
measure.  Here  then  we  have  the  genesis  of  the  verse-foot,  and 
its  subsequent  evolution  turns  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  re- 
lation of  accentual  arsis  to  non-accentual  thesis,  that  is  of  rhyth- 
mical arsis  to  rhythmical  thesis.  With  the  passing  of  the  double 
accent  at  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era,  the  rhythm  of  arsis 
vanishes  and  with  it  the  old  freedom  of  conflict  of  accent  and 
ictus  in  the  rhythm  of  Indoeuropean  verse.  It  is  only  ignorant 
sophistry  that  seeks  to  explain  Vergil's  conflict  of  accent  and 
ictus  by  anything  possible  in  modem  verse:  in  Vergil  it  is  nat- 
ural, in  modem  verse  unnatural;  cf.  Classical  Weekly  X.  97. 
So  throughout  the  whole  wide  field  of  Italic  and  Keltic  poetry. 
Brachycatalexis  and  syncope,  giving  rise  to  several  shortened 
forms  of  the  fundamental  dimeter  (tripodies  and  even  dipodies), 
are  natural  and  obvious  corollaries  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double 
accent :  Varro  de  Re  Rtistica  I.  2.  26  Ego,  quod  magis,  inquam, 
pertineat  ad  Fundani  valetudinem  in  eo  libro,  est  satius  dicas; 
nam  huiusce  pedes  solent  dolere,  in  fronte  contrahere  rugas. 
Die  sodes,  inquit  Fundanius:  nam  malo  de  meis  pedibus  audire, 
quam  quem  ad  modum  pedes  betaceos  seri  oporteat.  Stolo  sub- 
ridens,  dicam,  inquit,  eisdem  quibus  ille  verbis  scripsit  vel  Tar- 
quennam  audivi ;  cum  homini  pedes  dolere  coepissent,  qui  tin 
meminisset,  ei  mederi  posse: 

Ego  :  tiii  I  memini,  a  |  b 

Midire  :  meis  |  pedibtis :         a  |  b 

/  /  /     /  , 

Terra  :  pestem  |  tineto,  a  |  c 

/  /,      /      / 

Salus  :  hie  |  mdnetb  c  |  c 

/     /,  /.  / 

In  :  m^is  |  pedibus.  c  |  b. 

hoc  ter  noviens  cantare  iubet,  terram  tangere,  despuere,  leiunum 
cantare.  Multa,  inquam,  item  alia  miracula  apud  Sasemas  in- 
venies,  quae  omnia  sunt  diversa  ab  agri  cultura  et  ideo  repu- 
dianda.     This  primitive  incantation  of  folk-rhythm  involves  by 
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happy  chance  well  nigh  every  phase  of  accentual  word-foot, 
word-measure,  and  verse-foot  (acatalectic,  catalectic,  and  brachy- 
catalectic),  showing  us  how  naturally  the  original  word-foot 
dimeter  develops  spontaneously  the  elements  which  are  destined 
by  rhythmic  selection  and  survival  to  constitute  the  later  and 
more  artistic  norms  of  verse.     We  recognize,  for  example,  the 

free  word- foot  measure  in  mideri  :  mils,  the  regulated  word- 

/         / 

foot  measure  in  igd  :  tui,  tSrrd  :  pisfim,  the  free  catalectic  word- 

/  /    /  / 

foot  measure  in  sdlUs  :  hie,  in  :  mils,  the  regulated  verse-foot 

/     /      /     / 

measure  with  accentual  arsis  in  tenetd,  mdnetd,  and  the  brachy- 

/     /     /     / 

catalectic  measure  in  meminl,  pidibus.     Thus  all  the  elements 

of  a  subsequent  and  more  highly  evolved  technique  are  prepared 
beforehand  in  the  more  naive  and  heterogeneous  essays  of  prim- 
itive art. 

The  phenomena  are  identical  in  Old-Irish,  only  much  richer 
and  therefore  more  obvious,  and  K.  Meyer's  dogmatic  assump- 
tion of  an  "aeltere  ganz  anders  gestaltete  Metrik"  is  based  upon 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  facts  of  rhythmic  history  and  of 
the  rational  continuity  of  all  evolution;  cf.  K.  Meyer,  Ueb.  d. 
aelt.  irische  Dicht.  I.  4.     In  Keltic  as  in  Latin  the  bi-accentual 

word-foot  A-A-G   in   catalexis   develops   spontaneously  the  bi- 

accentual  word-measure  A-A-G,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  regulated 

bi-accentual  verse-foot  A-A,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  grave 

catalectic  count  G,  on  the  other.  The  common  logic  of  the  evo- 
lution is  immanent  in  the  double  accent,  which  is  common  to 
both  languages,  and  Meyer's  two  Berliner  Akademic  Abhand- 
lungen,  so  far  from  giving  us  any  true  idea  of  the  beginnings 
pi  Old-Irish  verse,  with  the  slipshod  methods  of  the  Indoger- 
manists  have  jumbled  together  all  stages  in  its  evolution: 

Word- foot  dimeter :   I.  27,     Enna  :  Labraid  |  liiad  :  caich      a  |  b. 

Word-measure  dimeter:  II.6,  Di  :  dchtxxr  \  Alinne  c  \  c. 

Verse- foot  dimeter  II.  18.     Slogaib  :  each  \  mdirng  :  archoin  a  |  c. 
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But  before  taking  up  the  Old-Irish  examples  of  our  word-foot 
dimeter  let  us  note  several  other  striking  ones  in  Old-Latin : 

Varro  de  Lingua  Latina  VI.  21  Octobri  mense  Meditrinalia 
dies  dictus  a  medendo,  quod  Flaccus  flamen  Martialis  dicebat  hoc 
die  solitum  vinum  novum  et  vetus  libari  et  degustari  medica- 
menti  causa;  quod  facere  solent  etiam  nunc  multi  cum  dicunt: 

Novum  :  vetus  |  vinum  :  bibo  a  |  a 

Novo  :  veteri    morbo  :  medeor.  a    a. 


Macrobius,  Saturnalia  V.  20. 18.  In  libro  enim  vetustissimorum 
carminum,  qui  ante  omnia  quae  a  Latinis  scripta  sunt  compositus 
ferebatur,  invenitur  hoc  rusticum  vetus  canticum: 

Hibemb  :  piilvere  |  vemo  :  luto  a  |  a 

Grandia  :  farra  |  cdmillk  :  metes.  a  |  a. 

Festus  refers  to  this  venerable  old  carmen  in  his  explanation  of 
flaminius  camillus  (Festus  s.  v.) :  Flaminius  camillus  puer  dice- 
batur  ingenuus  patrimes  et  matrimes,  qui  flamini  Diali  ad  sacri- 
ficia  praeministrabat :  antiqui  enim  ministros  camillos  dicebant. 
Alii  dicunt  omnes  pueros  ab  antiquis  camillos  appellatos,  sicut 
habetur  in  antiquo  carmine,  cum  pater  filio  de  agricultura  prae- 
ciperet:  "Hibemo  pulvere,  verno  luto,  grandia  farra  camille 
metes." 

Isidorus,  Btymol.  VI.  8.  12  Primus  autem  praecepta  apud 
Hebraeos  Moyses  scripsit;  apud  Latinos  Marcius  vates  primus 
praecepta  composuit.    Ex  quibus  est  illud: 

Postremus  :  dicas  |  primus  :  taceas.  a  |  a. 

Festus,  De  Verborum  Significatu  162  L.  Negumate  in  carmine 
Cn.  Marci  vatis  significat  negate  cum  ait: 

Quamvis  :  noventmm  \  duonum  :  negumate.       a  |  a. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  corresponding  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  Keltic  verse,  that  of  the  tripudic  word- foot  dimeter  in  Old- 
Irish.  The  same  phenomena  and  the  same  simple  laws  confront 
us  as  in  Old-Latin:    the  tripudic  word- foot  is  everywhere  the 
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necessary  unitary  count  of  rhythm.  The  foot  may  be  any  vo- 
cable (or  word-group)  of  from  one  to  three  independent  stress- 
elements  : 

Raw!.   B  502,   115b   (K.  Meyer,   Ueb,  d.  aelL  irische  Dich^ 
tung  I.  11)  : 

/       ^/       ,     /  / 

Tiiart  :  Fergus  |  flaithe  :  f  rass  a  |  c 

^/ .     ,.         /,       /        / 

Fortamail  :  mil  |  Breg  :  brass.  c  |  b. 

Thesaur.  Palaeoh.  II.  325: 

/,         /  ,       /        *      / 

Brigit  :  be  bitkmkith.  \  brio  drdk  :  oiblech  a  |  a 

Donfe  :  ddn  W/feflaith  |  in  gren  :  tind  toidlech.      a  |  a. 

The  measure  is  a  pair  of  such  tripudic  word-feet  in  natural 
harmonious  thought- relation  (not  haphazard  "prose  cut  up  into 
pieces",  as  W.  M.  Lindsay  urges  in  order  to  palliate  his  own 
very  prosaic  interpretation  of  the  Latin  Saturnian,  Berl,  Phil. 
Woch.  34.  413),  and  the  fundamental  verse- form  is  the  dimeter. 
The  typical  mode  of  composition  is  the  couplet,  naturally  devel- 
oping also  the  long  verse  or  double  dimeter  with  inviolable  diaer- 
esis between  the  component  dimeters. 

Besides  the  two  normal  types  of  tripudic  verse,  the  dimeter 
or  short  verse,  and  the  double  dimeter  or  long  verse,  the  Old- 
Irish  bards  indulged  freely  in  rhythmic  systems  of  tripudic 
word-feet,  in  which  dimeters  and  double  dimeters  mingled  with 
other  and  freer  rhythms  (pentapodies  and*  hexapodies)  at  the 
whim  of  the  individual  poet,  quite  after  the  fashion  of  the  prose- 
carmina  in  Latin,  but  with  a  more  deliberate  and  self-con- 
scious art: 

Pentapodies:  Rawl.  B  502,  115   (K.  Meyer,  Ueb.  d.  aelt.  ir. 
D.  I.  39)  : 

./  ^/  /   ^    ,      /  / 

Fergus  :  Fairgge  :  Niiadat  |  Neicht  :  nertmk\\h.         a  |  c. 

Maraib  :  f rassaib  |  folcais  :  domuin  :  demdath.  a  |  a. 

Hexapodies:   Rawl.  502,  118b  15  (K.  Meyer,  Ueb.  d.  aelt.  ir. 
D.  II.  20)  : 

Fiangal  :  Find  |  Ailill  :  acher  |  coim  :  Cdrpre.        c  |  a  |  c. 
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LL  393  a  53  (K.  Meyer,  Ueb,  d.  aelt.  ir.  D,  II.  22) : 

Niambrao  :  anblod  :  anreth  I  airel  :  arsceo  :  nemnech. 


The  rhythmic  charm  of  this  primitive  verse  varies  from  the 
rude,  choppy,  drumlike  simplicity  of  a  dimeter  from  the"  Latin 
Arval  Chcmt: 

/  /     /  / 

Satur  :  fu  |  fere  :  Mars  c  |  b, 

or  the  Keltic  In  Fursundud  (die  Ladcinn: 

/  /     ,     /  / 

Sithbacc  :  lond  |  Liigaid  :  luath  c  |  c, 

to  the  stately  tramp  of  the  Parmer's  Maxim  with  its  two  fold 
rhythm  of  thesis  and  arsis  in  every  tripudic  word-foot: 

Hibemb  :  pulvere  |  verno  :  luto,  a  |  a, 

or  St.  Ultan's  Hymn  in  Honor  of  Brigit: 

/         /  ,      /  / 

'   Brigit  :  h^  frffAmaith  |  brio  6r6k  :  oiblech.     a  |  a. 

We  have  a  rich  tradition  of  this  word-foot  stage  in  Old-Irish, 
and  we  can  consequently  observe  minutely  how  it  naturally 
evolved  out  of  itself  through  the  suggestion  of  the  b.i-accentual 
word- foot  the  regulated  word-measure  with  its  bi-accentual  verse- 

foot    followed    by    the    grave    catalectic   thesis :    A  -  A  -  G  = 

A  -  A  -  G.  Is  is  therefore  preeminently  a  stage  in  which  early 
and'  later  norms  of  versification  are  found  mingled  and  confused. 
The  key  to  it  all  is  the  Indoeuropean  accentual  dimeter,  first  in 
the  stage  of  the  word- foot  and  next  in  that  of  the  verse-foot,  and 
the  motive  force  behind  the  whole  evolution  is  the  double  accent 
in  the  vocable.  Let  us  now  make  all  this  clear  by  examining  in 
detail  all  of  the  monuments  cited  by  Meyer  in  his  two  Abhand- 
lungen  Ueber  die  aelteste  irische  Dichtung — ^this  with  a  view  to 
correcting  the  mischief  our  Indogermanists  have  done.  We  shall 
see  from  his  own  examples  of  what  he  calls  *'the  oldest  Irish  verse", 
that  his  whole  doctrine  and  that  of  his  leader  Thurneysen  is 
false,  and  that  Old-Irish  verse  like  Old-Latin  verse,  from  its 
earliest  traces  to  the  passing  of  the  double  accent  in  Indoeu- 
ropean speech,  is  one  continuous  evolution  of  the  Indoeuropean 
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bi-accentual  dimeter,  first  in  the  form  of  the  word-foot,  and 
then  of  the  verse-foot  measure.  We  shall  find  that  his  doctrine 
of  a  later  "syllable-counting'*  metric  and  of  an  earlier  "ganz 
anders  gestaltete  rhythmische  Dichtung"  is  absolutely  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  the  earliest  verse  shows  every  feature  of  the  latest 
inherent  in  its  structure  and  that  in  many  of  his  mistaken  ex- 
amples of  this  supposedly  earlier  verse  the  very  norms  of  his 
so-called  syllable-counting  period  are  already  fully  matured.  We 
shall  find  that  Meyer's  two  Berliner  Akademie  Abhandlungen 
furnish  us  a  jumble  of  word-foot  dimeters,  word-measure  dim- 
eters, and  free  rhythmic  systems,  of  all  periods  of  Old-Irish 
culture  and  of  all  stages  of  rhythmic  evolution.  This  jumble  is 
to  represent  to  us  "die  Metrik  dieser  alteren  Periode — ist  aber 
hochst  mannigfacher  Art  und  scheidet  sich  in  viele  Gruppen  von 
ganz  verschiedenem  Bau."  The  very  title,  therefore,  of  his  Ab- 
handlungen is  a  misnomer:  he  has  confused  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  Old-Irish  rhythmic  evolution,  and  the  "chronologische 
Ergebnisse"  which  he  hopes  to  reach  lack,  therefore,  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  rest. 

The  only  primitive  type  of  verse  in  both  Abhandlungen  is,  of 
course,  the  word-foot  dimeter,  and  how  utterly  Meyer  has  mis- 
interpreted its  rhythm  on  the  basis  of  the  Thurneysen  theory  of 
Old-Irish  accent  may  be  seen  on  p.  11  of  the  first  Abhandlung. 
All  the  supposed  "bunteste  Variierung"  vanishes  on  the  true 
basis  of  the  tripudic  word- foot  dimeter : 

I.  27:         1.  Enna  :  Labraid  |  luad  :  caich,  a  |  b 

Comarc  :  Bressail  |  biiain  :  blaith.  a  |  b. 

/         ./       .     /  / 

I.  28:       18.  Tiiart  :  Fergus  |  flaithe  :  frass  a  |  c 

Fortamail  :  builid  |  Breg  :  brass  a  |  b. 

This,  the  only  real  type  of  the  "aelteste  irische  Dichtung"  and 
that  too  in  no  sense  understood  or  explained  by  him,  occurs  in 
the  two  Abhandlungen  as  follows :  I.  27,  fifty-four  such  coup- 
lets; I.  53,  thirty-six  couplets ;  I.  59f.,  some  twenty  examples;  II. 
7,  four  couplets;  II.  12,  one  distich  and  one  tristich;  II.  18  top, 
three  couplets;  II.  21,  two  couplets;  II.  28  bottom,  one  couplet. 
The  rest  of  Meyer's  examples  are  double  dimeters  of  the  word- 
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measure  and  verse-foot  stage  of  Old^Irish  verse,  or  mere  spo- 
radic rhythmical  experiments  involving  dimeters,  double  dimeters, 
and  even  tripudic  pentapodies  and  hexapodies  in  varying  forms: 

II.  13 :  Two  couplets,  the  last  ending  in  the  double  dimeter : 

/  /,//„/  /,/        / 

Dondobur  :  doel  |  Gabron  ||  grinne  :  for  |  Findubair. 

II.  18:  Two  couplets,  the  last  consisting  of  two  double  dimeters: 

/  /  ,     /  /  „     /  /  /  / 

Linais  :  Nia  |  nithach  :  sab  ||  slogaib  :  each  \  mdirng  :  archoin: 

^/  /,//„/  /  ,// 

Conbuig  :  dorar  |  ndian  ||  da  mace  :  buadaig  |  Bresuail. 

Here  we  recognize  the  rhythm  of  the  tripudic  verse-foot  with  the 

/  /  / 

fully    developed    rhythm    of    arsis    (mairrlg  :drcholn=A-G  : 

A-G),  the  latest  stage  in  the  evolution  of  Old-Irish  verse.  The 
first  couplet,  consisting  of  two  word-foot  dimeters,  represents 
the  earliest : 

/    ,        /     ,  ,    /  /     , 

Lamair  :  lergga  |  lana  sloig  :  slogidach 

/  /       .       r         /  / 

Sceo  :  lathaib  |  Laigniu  :  Labraid. 

It  is  found  in  Rawl.  502,  124b  10;  the  other  couplet  comes  from 
B  B  132a  26  and  28.  Meyer  unites  them  in  "Ueber  die  aelteste 
irische  Dichtung"  II.  18,  "da  sie  durch  Bindung  verkniipft  zu  sein 
scheinen."  Their  union  is  most  improbable,  and  if  true  is  none 
the  less  a  union  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  rhythmical  technique. 

II.  6:  two  couplets,  each  of  two  long  verses  with  medial  and 
final  catalexis.  The  dimeter  is  here  in  its  word-measure  stage  of 
development,  with  the  bi-accentual  verse-foot  and  following  grave 
thesis,  betraying  no  symptom  of  the  "aelteste  irische  Dichtung" : 

1.  Mdl  :  ddrualaid    latha  :  marb     mdcc  :  soev    Setni 


a|c||c|b 

Selaig  :  srathu  |  FdmSive  \\  for  :  doine  |  domnaib. 

a  I  c  II  c  I  b. 


2.  Di  :  ochtxxr  \  Alinne  \\  oirt  :  triunii  \  talman      c  |  c  ||  c  |  b 

Trebimn  :  tren  |  tuathmar  ||  Mes^  :  Dilmknn  \  Domnan. 

c  I  b  II  c  I  b. 


i 
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Precisely  so  with  the  rest  of  the  double  dimeters,  which  are  all 
rh3rthmically  identical  with  his  so-called  "syllable-counting"  verses, 
but  which  Meyer  has  arbitrarily  and  uncritically  confused  with 
the  word-foot  dimeters  and  relegated  to  the  "aelteste  irische 
Dichtung" : 

II.  19 :  Mdir  :  drSca\n  \  da  ^nni  \\  aui  :  nithaig  |  Nuadat, 


c    c 


Nascad  :  giallu  |  Goidel  ||  c6  :  nirtmkr  \  Necht. 

•b||c 


Meyer  is  therefore  clearly  wrong  when  he  says:  Ein  ebenda  (LL 
361b  62  and  392d  22)  dem  Lugair  zugeschriebenes  Gedicht  auf 
Enna  Cennselach,  dessen  Anfang  lautet:  Ni  dim  dliges  dermat 
degmaic  crodai  Chennselaig,  gehort  nicht  hierher.  Ich  drucke  es 
unten  in  dem  Abschnitt  iiber  rhythmische  Prosa  ab.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  rhythmical  prose,  but  the  familiar  double  dimeter 
with  the  regulated  word-measure  and  bi-accentual  verse-foot: 

Ni  dim  :  dliges  |  dermat  ||  degmaic  :  crodai  |  Chennsihig. 

a  I  b  II  a  I  c. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  impelling  cause  in  the  transition  from  the 
word-foot  dimeter  to  the  word-measure  dimeter  with  regulated 

bi-accentual  verse- foot  A  -  A  followed  by  grave  catalexis  G,  was 

the  bi-accentual  word-foot  A  -  A  -  G  in  catalexis,  which  becomes 

rhythmically  A  -  A  -  G  and  thus  gives  birth  in  Keltic  as  in  Italic 
rhythm  to  the  regulated  bi-accentual  verse-foot  with  its  subse- 
quent grave  thesis.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  "Siebensilbler" 
arose  spontaneously  out  of  the  "aelteste  irische  Dichtung",  and 
not  at  all  by  reason  of  "ja  ohne  Zweifel  das  bestandige  Anhoren 
der  lateinischen  Kirchenhymnen  beim  Gottesdienst",  which  had  no 
more  influence  on  Old-Irish  versification  than  on  any  other.  The 
rationale  of  the  transition  from  the  word-foot  dimeter  to  the 
"Siebensilbler"  with  its  powerful  rhythmical  arsis  A  emphasiz- 
ing the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  is  apparent  from  such 
types  as: 
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Broccan's  Hymn  (Thesaur.  Palaeo,  II.  348), 

Taithmet  :  Fiadat  |  ferr  each  :  nath  a  |  c, 

Briccine  mace  Brigni  (Rawl.  B  502,  118a  32), 

Selaig  :  srathu  |  Pomdirh  a  |  c, 

Irische  Texte  III.  40.  35  (K.  Meyer,  Ueb.  d,  aelt.  i,  D.  I.  6  foot- 
note), 

T     /  X  /  ,  /  ^.         /  /  /  / 

Labraid  :  liiam  |  nd  :  lergge  \\  faglaid  :  in  \  fHarn  :  fairgge 

c|c||c|c 

Glass  :  gluairgnnn  \  fri  :  ^^«te  ||  bldss  :  buainhinn  \  nd  : 

bdirddne.    c  |  c  ||  c  |  c. 

It  thus  appears  that  Meyer's  "Silbenzahlende  Gedichte  von 
strenggeschulten  Barden  des  8.  oder  9.  Jahrhunderts"  (I.  6)  are 
the  immediate  and  spontaneous  outcome  of  his  "aelteste  irische 
Dichtung  mit  grundverschiedenem  System'*  (I.  4-6)  :  both  doc- 
trines must  therefore  be  consigned  to  the  waste-heap  of  bad  hy- 
potheses. 

1. 16 :  twenty-two  couplets  of  the  long  verse,  with  free  use  of 
catalexis  and  brachycatalexis,  and  occasional  pentapodies  and  hex- 
apodies : 

I.  Nida  :  dir  |  dermait  ||  dala  :  each  rig  |  romdai  c  |  b  ||  a  |  b 

Reimse  :  rig  |  Temro  ||  tuatha  :  fSrslicht  \  slogdai.    c  |  b  ||  a  |  b. 

Double  brachycatalexis  in  the  dimeter  causes  the  long  verse  to 
appear  as  a  tripudic  pentapody : 

7.  Felsus  I  Crimthann  ||  coscrach  :  ruad  |  rechtmar.     b  |  b  ||  c  |  b. 
9.  Gabsus  |  forrdnkch  \\  Fiachra  :  Fobrec  |  fannsus.     b  |  c  ||  a  |  b. 

II.  Soersus  |  Nuadu  :  Necht  ||  nenscus  |  Fergus.  b  |  c  ||  b  |  b. 

Further  contraction  reduces  the  double  dimeter  to  an  hexapody 
(trimeter)  : 

13.  Find  :  /fli  |  Ailill  :  acher  |  coem  :  Coirpre.  c  |  a  |  c. 
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II.  16:  five  couplets  of  the  long  verse,  showing  free  use  of  the 
tripudic  verse-foot,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  latest  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent: 

1.  Moin  :  oin  \  6  bd  :  noid  ||  ni  bH  :  nos  |  ardrig,        b  |  c  ||  c  |  b 

Oirt  :  nga  |  rout  :  an  ||  aue  :  Liiirc  |  Labraid  c  |  b  ||  c  |  b. 

With  free  verse- foot: 

3.  Is  :  iama  |  I6ng\s  :  Lochit  \\  Longsech  :  fian  fldith  \  Goidel  : 

gabsus. 

/  /        /      /      /  /  /  / 

5.  Or  6s  :  grein  |  gelmair  ||  gabais  for  \  ddini  :  domnalb 

Sceo  :  deib  |  dia  :  oin  ||  ds  M6%n  :  mdcc  \  Ainl  :  oinrlg. 
II.  15:  a  single  couplet  as  follows: 

An  :  grian  |  grissach  ||  goires  :  breoda  |  Bresuail,  b  |  b  ||  a  |  b 

Briss  :  Mlggzk  \  aue  :  Luirc  ||  lathras  :  bith  |  Beolach.  c  |  c  ||  c  |  b. 

11.17:  three  couplets,  the  first  being  the  favorite  combination 
of  single  and  double  dimeter,  the  others  of  two  double  dimeters: 

1.  Mara  :  galgata  |  grith  :  fdehniT  a  |  c 

F6r  :  Cdirpn  |  clannaib  ||  Cnamroiss  |  %  :  lirggBih  c  |  b  ||  b  |  c. 
II.  14 top:  three  couplets  of  double  dimeters: 

1.  In  tri  :  Fothaid  |  fir  sidi  :  macniad  ||  Luigdech  :  luind  | 

Dairi  :  Deirg        a  |  a  ||  c  |  c 

Daig  :  garg  |  Gnathaltach  ||  gair  :  nith  |  Niiadu  :  Necht. 

b  I  c  II  b  I  c. 

II.  15  bottom:  two  couplets,  each  a  dimeter  followed  by  a  pen- 
tapody : 

1.  Doss  :  daile  |  dal  :  Temro,  c  j  c 

Toccad  :  cain  j  coemnae  :  coecat  :  bliadnae.  c  I  a. 
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II.  14  bottom :  a  couplet  of  two  hexapodies : 

Cathair  :  cdim   c6nn  \  comfebaib  :  fallnatar  :  fldkhemAzi 
Fri  fUedsL  :  f  ath  |  fiu  dd  :  mdcc  fial  :  Fidilmthh. 
II  16:  a  couplet  consisting  of  hexapody  and  double  dimeter: 
Fiche  :  filed  :  fiu  |  hid  ndth  :  nairec  :  f ordarc, 
Fri  drduc  :  Fiachaich  |  Fiachu  :  ferr  ||  6en  :  (lar  |  mbraithre  : 

•   Baccedo 

II.  20 :  two  couplets  involving  dimeter,  trimeter,  and  pentapody : 

1.  Tri  mdicc  :  Ruaid  |  ruing  :  flaind  c  |  c 
Fiangal  :  Find  |  AiliU  :  acher  |  cdim  :  Crfrpre.       c  |  a  |  c. 

2.  Caine  :  dind  |  dem  i  f  oat  :  oUomain  c  |  a 

^  /  /  /  / 

Alenn  :  chruind  |  Cruachu  :  Temuir  :  thoibglan         c  |  a. 

I.  39 :  fifty-two  couplets  of  dimeters  and  pentapodies : 

/  /     ,    /  / 

1.  Nuadu  :  Necht  |  ni  ddmair  :  anflaith, 

Etarscele  :  mocu  lair  |  goet  in  :  farbflaith. 

/  /  ,   /  /  /     .  . 

3.  Luath  hi  :  longaib  |  luaided  :  fairggi  :  fuingniaid, 

/  /  /  /     .  . 

Gaeth  ruad  :  rondad  |  fdr  fdehnr  :  fuilchiaid. 

52.  Dia  :  treda  |  triar  ardd  :  oenda, 

/  /  /     ,     /   .         / 

Oenri  :  amra  :  nime  |  noediu  :  nia  luJe&da. 

We  have  seen  how  these  pentapodies  and  hexapodies  often  lend 
themselves  by  brachycatalexis  and  syncope  to  scansion  as  double 
dimeters : 

Luath  :  hi  |  longaib  ||  luaided  :  fairggi  |  fuingniaid.     b  |  b  ||  a  |  b. 

Oenri  :  amra  |  nime  ||  noediu  :  nia  |  noebda.  a  |  b  ||  c  |  b. 

In  like  manner,  even  the  dimeter  expands  in  lento  tempo  into  the 
long  verse : 
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Gaeth  :  niad  |  rondad  ||  f6r  :  fdehhr  \  fmlchiaid  b  |  b  ||  c  |  b. 

The  few  remaining  fragments  adduced  by  Meyer,  but  curiously 
enough  nowhere  rhythmically  interpreted  by  him,  may  be  found 
in  his  Berliner  Akademie  Abhandlung  II.  pp.  22-28. 

These  freer  rhythmical  experiments  in  Old-Irish,  like  St.  Pa- 
trick's Lorica  (Thesaur.  Palaeohib,  II.  354),  amount  often  to 
nothing  more  than  rh3rthmical  prose,  and  as  such  are  comparable 
with  the  prose-carmina  in  Old-Latin.  The  essential  principle  of 
them  all  is  the  duplicational  count  of  the  tripudic  word-foot  and 
word-measure,  and  hence  they  are  built  up  upon  one  or  another 
combination  of  double  and  triple  word-feet,  as  in  the  Quatrains 
in  the  Codex  Boemerianus  (Thes,  Pal,  II.  296),  the  Verse  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Declan  (Thes,  Pal,  II.  297),  Ninine's  Prayer  (Thes. 
Pal  II.  322),  and  Patrick's  Hymn  (Thes.  Pal.  II.  354) :  Indo- 
european Rhythm  141,   143,   144. 

We  have  seen  everywhere  that  Meyer  has  confused  old  and 
new,  early  and  late,  in  the  hodge-podge  of  his  "aelteste  irische 
Dichtung  mit  rhythmischen  alliterierenden  Reimstrophen  und  mit 
rhythmischen  alliterierenden  reimlosen  Strophen" :  he  has  more- 
over omitted  the  most  perfect  product  of  the  art  he  was  discuss- 
ing. The  finest  exemplification  of  the  rhythmic  capabilities  of 
the  earliest  Irish  verse,  the  original  dimeter  of  the  tripudic 
wgrd-foot  (to  return  once  more  to  our  first  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent),  is  St.  Ultan's  famous  Hymn 
in  Honor  of  Brigit,  which  is  acatalectic  throughout,  correspond- 
ing in  technique  to  the  Farmer's  Maxim  in  Old  Latin : 

Hibemb  :  ptilvere  |  vemo  :  luto  a  |  a. 

Grandia  :  farra    cdmillh  :  metes. 


Ultan's  Hymn,  Thes.  Pal.  II.  325,  Indoeur.  Rhy.  144: 

1.  Brigit  :  bi  bithmaiith  \  breo  ordk  :  oiblech  a  |  a. 
Donfe  :  ddn  bithfikith  \  in  grin  :  find  tdidlhch. 

2.  Rdnsdirk  :  Brigit  |  sich  dningu  :  demne 
Rdroink  :  reunn  |  cathti  :  cdch  thedmh. 
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3.  Dirodha.  :  indiunn    dr  colno  :  cisu 


In  chrdib  :  co  wft/dthib    in  tw^thir  :  Isu. 


4.  /nrf  /trog  :  inmain  |  c6  noradon  :  adbil 

/    ,        /  /  / 

Bi  soir  :  cech  fnbaid  |  lam  noib  :  di  Laigaih, 

/  /      ,    /        ,  / 

5.  Lethcholbe  :  flatho  |  Id  Pdtricc  :  primde. 

^         /      ,/     ,    / 

In  tldcht  :  6s  /tgib  |  ind  ngin  :  rigde. 

/.       /       ,    ,  /      ^  /    , 

6.  Robet  :  er  sm\i  \  dr  cuirp  :  hi  cflicc 

/  /  ,     /     .  /^ 

Dia  rdth  :  ronbroink  \  ronsdtvs,  :  Brigit. 

7.  Brigtae  :  per  Idudem  \  Christum  :  prScdmixr 

^        /    ,  /        <    ,   /        ^ 

Ut  nds  :  celeste  \  regnum  :  hdbert  \  meredmur  :  Amen. 

The  last  couplet  ends  in  a  tripudic  trimeter,  which,  like  all  pre- 
ceding dimeters,  is  acatalectic  throughout.  Each  foot  has  either 
two  or  three  stresses.  Tripudic  feet  and  measures  are  separated 
by  diaeresis.  These  two  monuments,  the  Farmet^s  Maxim  in 
Old-Latin  and  Ultan's  Hymn  in  Old-Irish,  are  well  adapted  to 
teach  the  student  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  virile  drum-beat 
of  the  original  Indoeuropean  lyre,  the  rhythm  of  the  double  suger- 
stress ;  cf .  Persius,  Satires  VI.  4.  Each  measure  of  Ultan's  Hymn 
is  so  carefully  modulated  as  to  contain  exactly  five  stress-times 
(tempora),  which  further  requires  that  it  contain  one  tripudic 
foot  of  three  stresses  and  one  of  two;  and  both  the  Maxim  and 
the  Hymn  show  ten  stresses  to  the  dimeter.  This  greater  pre- 
cision of  rhythmic  modulation  carries  with  it  an  approximate 
uniformity  in  the  mere  number  of  syllables  in  the  particular  verse. 
Such  syllabic  uniformity,  which  as  we  have  seen  is  only  approx- 
imate, because  the  superstress  is  sometimes  bi-syllabic,  is  there- 
fore merely  incidental  to  the  real  and  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
number  of  stress-times  in  the  component  measures  and  the  re- 
sulting verse.  Our  Indogermanists,  with  characteristic  accord, 
have  mistaken  the  incident  for  the  reality,  missed  the  reality 
wholly,  and  absurdly  proclaimed  syllable-counting  without  accen- 
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tual  rhythm  to  be  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Old-Irish  versification ; 
and  now  K.  Meyer  and  W.  M.  Lindsay  come  triumphantly  her- 
alding their  Berliner  Akademie  Abhandlungen  to  prove  that  the 
earliest  and  crudest  period  of  Old-Irish  verse  is  the  only  rhyth- 
mical one,  whereas  in  reality  the  approximate  syllabic  uniformity 
of  the  later  verse  is  the  very  sign  and  symbol  of  a  more  highly 
evolved  rhythmical  technique  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  in  the 
"aelteste  irische  Dichtung." 

II.  The   Rhythmic    Stage   of   the   Bi-accentual   Word-measure: 

A-A-G. 

The  old  bi-accentual  word- foot  A-A-G  when  used  in  catalexis 
develops  spontaneously  and  inevitably  by  the  use  of  the  tripudic, 

or  accentual,  arsis  A  the  bi-accentual  word-measure  A-A-G, 
and  thus  inaugurates  the  second  great  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
prehistoric  Indoeuropean  rhythm  of  the  double  accent.  Any  such 
theory,  therefore,  as  that  of  K.  Meyer,  W.  M.  Lindsay,  and  the 
Indogermanists,  which  posits  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  oldest 
Indoeuropean  rhythm  of  verse  and  the  later  is  a  patent  and  self- 
confessed  fiction. 

The  factors  of  the  new  era  in  prehistoric  verse  are  the  reg- 

/ 

ulated  bi-accentual  verse-foot  A- A  (with  accentual,  or  tripudic, 

arsis  A  )  at  the  beginning  of  the  measure  and  the  grave  catalectic 

foot  G  at  its  end :  A  -  A  -  G.    The  result  is  the  overcoming  of  the 

old  diaeresis  between  the  two  word-feet  of  the  measure  and  the 

/    / 

consequent  rise  of  the  regulated  bi-accentual  verse- foot :  A  :  A  -  G 

=  A  :  A  -  G.    But  the  diaeresis  between  the  two  measures  of  the 

dimeter    and    between    the    two    dimeters    of    the    long    verse 

/  /    /  / 

remains    still    unshaken :    A-A-G|A-A-G,  etc.     The  entire 

subsequent  evolution  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  turns 
upon  the  further  exploitation  of  the  accentual  arsis  in  order  to 
overcome  this  diaeresis  between  measures  and  thus  accomplish 
the   thoroughgoing  emancipation   of   the   regulated   bi-accentual 
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» 

verse-foot.  This  was  begun  in  the  Graeco-Roman  period  and 
carried  to  completion  in  the  Romano-Keltic  era  of  Old-Irish  verse. 
In  the  Latin  field,  where  our  chronology  is  surer  than  in  Old- 
Irish,  the  beginning  of  the  period  now  before  us  antedates  the 
dawn  of  historical  literary  tradition,  and  coincides  with  the  rise 
of  such  monuments  of  verse  as  the  Saltan  Hymns  and  the  Car- 
men Arvale,  where  the  feeling  for  the  bi-accentual  word-measure 
begins  to  assert  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  lasted  throughout 
the  entire  era  of  the  literary  Saturnian  of  Livius  Andronicus 
and  Naevius,  and  finally  dropped  below  the  surface  with  the 
rising  tide  of  Greek  influence;  Horace,  Epistles  II.  1. 156  ff. : 

Graecia  capta  f  erum  victorem  cepit  et  artis 
Intulit  agresti  Latio :  sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Satumius  et  grave  virus 
Munditiae  pepulere,  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevom 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris. 

The  beginning  of  the  evolution  is  seen  in  that  type  of  dimeter 
in  which  the  first  measure  still  shows  the  freedom  of  the  old 
word-foot  stage  and  only  the  last  measure  exhibits  the  new  bi- 
accentual  verse- foot  followed  by  the  grave  catalectic  thesis : 

Carmen  Arvale  seu  Martis  Verber,  Univ.  of  Va.,  1908, 

Enos  Lases  I  iuvdte.  a  I  c 


/  /  /  / 

Sinds  :  fncurrere  |  in  :  plions,  a  |  c 

Limen  :  sail    std  :  virhhr.  a  I  c. 


Gellius,  A^.  A.  IV.  9. 1  Nigidius  Figulus,  homo  ut  ego  arbitror 
iuxta  M.  Varronem  doctissimus»  in  undecimo  commentariorum 
grammaticorum  versum  ex  antiquo  carmine  ref  ert  memoria  hercle 
dignum : 

/  /        /       /       /     /  /       / 

ReligenXkm  :  esse  |  dpSrtet  \\  religiosus  |  ne  :  /lias.        a  |  c  ||  a  |  c. 

Cuius  autem  id  carmen  sit  non  scribit. 

But  the  word-measure  appears  also  in  both  measures  of  the 
dimeter  even  in  our  earliest  monuments : 
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Carmen  Arvale: 

^/       /    /       / 

Semunh  \  dltemti,  c  |  c. 

/       /      /       / 

Triumph  \  triumpe.  c  |  c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  thoroughgoing  word-foot  dimeter 
has  bated  no  jot  or  tittle  of  its  validity,  although  it  is  now  only 
an  incident  in  verse : 

Carmen  Arvale : 

/        /      ,    /  / 

Neve  :  liiem    niem  :  Marmar.  a  I  a. 


Satur  :  fu  I  fere  :  Mars.  c  I  b. 


But  the  feeling  for  the  regulated  verse-foot  is  beginning  to  over- 
ride the  diaeresis  between  the  word-feet: 

Carmen  Arvale: 

Sinas  :  incurrere  |  in  :  pleons.  a  |  c. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  Carmen  Arvale  a  monument  of  original 
Indoeuropean  verse  in  which  the  primitive  word-foot  is  beginning 
to  give  place  to  the  regulated  bi-accentual  verse- foot,  but  the 
diaeresis  between  measures  in  the  dimeter  and  between  dimeters 
in  the  long  verse  remains  inviolate  for  the  entire  pre-Hellenic 
period  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  superstress : 

Appius  Claudius  Censor,  The  Sacred  Tripudiutn,  1909,  p.  33: 

-^ wfcum  I  cum  vtdes  ||  obliviscere  |  miserias :  c  |  c  ||  a  |  c 

^  /         /  /       /       /        /    / 

Inimicixs  :si  es\  commentus  \\  nic  /tbens  |  aeque.       a  |  c  ||  c  |  b. 


For  the  other  remains  of  the  earliest  Saturnian  tradition,  see 
The  Sacred  Tripudium  1-49. 

Carmina  Epigraphica,  Sacred  Tripudium  51  ff. : 

Titulus  Coquorum  Faliscorum: 

/  /         ,//„//./        /        .... 

GofUegiyxm  :  qu6d  ist  \  dciptum  \\  aitdtei  \  d^^ndai,    a  |  c  ||  c  |  c 

Opiparum  :  ddvitim  \  quolundsxn  \\  fistdsque  \  dies,  a  |  c  ||  c  |  b. 
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Mummius  Triumphator : 

/  .     /.  /  /         ^      /     /  / 

Ductu  :  auspicio  \  mtperioque  :  eius  ||  Achdik  \  capta. 

a  I  a  II  c  I  b. 

Diaeresis  between  feet  and  measures  is  violated  in  the  first  dim- 
eter.   Similarly,  twice  in  the  Scipionic  Elogia : 

Sacred  Tripudium  54: 

Dedet  :  Tempestatebus  ||  aide  j  mereto.  a  j  c  ||  b  |  b. 

Ibid.  56 : 

/,///,/  //      /  ,     .      , 

Ma^a  :  sapientia  ||  multds^h  j  z/fr/wtes.         c  |  c  ||  c  |  c. 

Elision  was  freely  indulged: 

The  Third  Scipionic  Elogium,  Sacred  Tripudium  55  f . : 

/.  /.,//„/./,/       /  ... 

1.  Quei  dptce  :  fnsigne  |  Didlis  \\  flaminis  |  ^^^i^ei,        a  |  c  ||  c  |  c. 

/  /    .    /  /       /      /       /  / 

2.  Mors  :  periecit  \  tua  ut  :  ^jsent  ||  omnia  |  brevia,       a  |  c  ||  c  |  b 

/  /  ,       /  /       /        /  /        / 

3.  Honos  :  fama  |  virtusqne  \\  gloria  j  atque  |  ingSnium, 

a  I  c  II  c  I  c 

4.  Quibus  sei  in  :  longa  |  licuisti  \\  tibe  :  «tier  j  vita,     a  |  c  ||  c  |  b 

/  /  /         /        /  /         /     / 

5.  Facile  :  facteis  |  superd^h^  ||  gloriam  |  waiorum.        a  |  c  ||  c  |  c 

/        /  /  y      /  y    /    / 

6.  Qud  re  :  liibens  j  te  m  :  gremiu  \\  Scipio  |  recipit  a  j  c  ||  c  |  b 
7  Terra  :  Ptibli  j  progndtixm  \\  Publio  |  Cdrneli.  a  |  c  ||  c  |  c. 
Let  us  conclude  the  epigraphic  monuments  with: 

The  Oldest  Scipionic  Elogium,  Sacred  Tripudium  53  f. : 

1.  Hone  :  oinb  \  ploirume  ||  cosentibnt  \  Romai  c  |  c  ||  c  |  b 

/      /   /        /      /  /    /  / 

2.  Duonorb  j  optumo  ||  /wise  |  viro  c  |  c  ||  c  |  b 

3.  Luciom  j  Scipione.  ||  filios  |  Bdrbdti  c  |  a  ||  c  |  c 

4.  Consol  :  censor  |  didilis  \\  hie  :  fuhi  j  apud  :  vos.       a  j  c  ||  c  |  c 

/  /,//„//       ,  /    / 

5.  Hec  :  c^pit  |  Corsica  ||  Aleriaque  |  urbe.  c  j  c  ||  c  |  b 

/  /  /^    /     /  /      /     / 

6.  Dedet  :  Tempestatebus  ||  aide  j  mereto.  a  |  c  ||  b  |  b. 
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For  the  other  Saturnian  inscriptions,  see  The  Sacred  Tripudium, 
University  of  Virginia,  1909,  pp.  51  ff. 

Livius  Andronicus,  and  Naevius,  The  Literary  Saturnian  I-II, 
University  of  Virginia,  1910: 


'OSwro-€ia  1,  Literary  Saturnian  I.  17: 

Virum    mihi    Cdmenk    insece    versutum. 


a  I  c 


Ibid,  5,1.27: 


/ 


/ 


/      /    /      /   / 


/ 


Argenthb  \  pdluhrb  \\  aureo  |  ecliitro. 
Ibid.  9, 1.  42 : 


a  I  c 


/ 


/      / 


/       / 


/  / 


/ 


In  :  Pylxim  \  ddveni^ns  \\  dut  :  «bi  |  ommentkns. 

helium  Punicum,  Literary  Saturnian  II.  8: 

/  /,    ,     /    .     /„    /   /     /,  / 

Novem  :  lovis  |  Concordes  \\  filiae  |  sSrores. 

Ibid,  9  Jl.  11: 

/      ^      /    /         /      /  /     /  ,  / 

Pulchraque  |  ex  durb  \\  vestemque  \  citroskm. 

Ibi(f.  6,11.11: 

/       /  /       /         /   ,     /,    (       / 

Bicorpbres  \  Gigdntes  \\  mdgftiqne  \  Atldnths. 


c     c. 


c    c. 


c     c. 


c    c 


c     c. 


Let  us  not  fail  to  note  here  the  completest  specimen  preserved  to 
us  of  this  art  at  its  close  in  Italy,  Naevius'  own  epitaph,  so  sig- 
nificant of  the  man  and  so  pregnant  with  meaning  for  the  stu- 
dent of  accentual  and  rhythmical  tradition: 


The  Literary  Saturnian  II.  18: 

Immortales  |  wor^dles  ||  siforet  \  fds  fterhy  a  |  c  ||  c 

Flerent  :  divae  |  Cdmenke  \\  Naevium  |  poetRin.      a  |  c  ||  c 


c 
c 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/     / 


/       / 


Itaque  :  postquam  |  est  Orchi  \\  traditus  |  thesaiirb, 


0^/fti  I  sunt  /^dmae  ||  loquier  :  lingua  |  Ldtmk.      c  |  c 
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For  the  other  Saturnians  of  Livius  and  Naevius,  see  The  Lit- 
erary Saturndan  I-II,  University  of  Virginia,  1910. 

Everywhere,  then,  in  the  period  of  the  bi-accentual  word-meas- 
ure the  feeling  for  the  regulated  bi-accentual  verse-foot  has  in- 
vaded the  measure,  and  overcome  the  old  diaeresis  between  the 
two  word-feet  that  in  the  earlier  period  used  to  constitute  it,  but 
it  has  not  yet  prevailed  against  the  diaeresis  between  the  meas- 
ures themselves,  which  was  maintained  to  the  last  and  only  gave 
way  under  the  auspices  of  the  succeeding  Graeco-Roman  period. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  phenomena  of  the  corresponding  stage 
of  rhythmic  evolution  in  Old-Irish,  the  stage  of  the  bi-accentual 

word-measure  A  -  A  -  G,  with  fixed  diaeresis  between  the  meas- 
ures of  the  dimeter.     Precisely  as  in  Latin,  the  old  bi-accentual 

word-foot  A  -  A  -  G  in  catalexis  develops  spontaneously  the  new 

/  /  / 

word-measure  A  -  A  -  G  with  the  regulated  verse- foot  A  -  A,  and 

the  technique  of  the  new  era  is  bom.  The  approximate  uniform- 
ity in  the  syllabic  length  of  the  given  type  is  obviously  the  neces- 
sary mathematical  result  of  the  replacement  of  the  old  unregu- 
lated word- foot  by  the  new  regulated  verse-foot:  the  "syllable- 
counting"  of  the  Indogermanists  is  but  a  shallow  incident  in  a 
rhythmic  evolution,  of  whose  real  nature  they  have  no  inkling, 
and  their  pretended  demonstration  of  a  "borrowed  metric"  for 
Old-Irish  and  of  an  "aeltere  ganz  anders  gestaltete"  preceding 
it  (K.  Meyer  I.  4)  is  a  monumental  product  of  pragmatical  guess- 
ing and  transparent  dogmatism. 

So  utterly  erroneous  is  the  assertion  that  the  older  Irish  verse 
is  "entirely  otherwise  fashioned"  than  the  later,  that  Meyer's 
own  examples  of  the  "aelteste  irische  Dichtung"  abound  with  the 
types  which  came  to  be  the  norms  of  his  later  "entlehnte  Metrik" : 
cf .  Ueh.  d.  aelt.  ir.  D.  1. 16  f f.,  39  f f . ;  II.  6,  10,  14, 15.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  a  rational  theory  of  the  evolution  of  rhythm  would 
postulate!  the  earlier  art  develops  spontaneously  and  naturally 
out  of  itself  the  types  which  a  finer-grown  rhythmic  sense  must 
ultimately  make  choice  of,  and  the  important  point  is  that  rhyth- 
mic catalexis  is  the  fruitful  source  of:  the  measured  verse-foot. 
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The  whole  process,  both  for  Old-Irish  and  Old-Latin,  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  nutshell  by  observing  the  spontaneous  results  of 
catalexis  in  a  simple  familiar  instance : 

Ego  :  tui  I  memini  a  |  b 

MSdere  :  meis  |  pedibus  a  |  b 

Terra  :  pestem  |  tenetb  a  |  c 

o/.  /   ,  /       / 

Salus  :  hie  |  nidn^tb.  c  |  c. 

The  first,  third,  and  last  dimeters  become  the  very  stock-in-trade 
of  the  classic  "syllable-counting*'  era,  and  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  they  have  developed  spontaneously  the  more  measured 
rhythm  of  the  bi-accentual  verse-foot  or  its  equivalent;  cf.  Mey- 
er's njiive  admission,  I.  4  footnote  6 :  Dies  ist  selbst  da  der  Fall 
(sc.  es  lasst  sich  in  diesen  aelteren  und  aeltesten  Dichtungen  eine 
durchaus  rhythmische  Gliederung  erkennen),  wo  schon,  wie  in 
den  spdteren  Gattungen  dicser  Dichtungsart,  Silhen  gesdhlt  iver- 
den.  So  haben  wir  z.  B.  in  den  folgendeh  Siebensilblem  (aus 
Timna  Cathair)  durchaus  einen  festen  Rhythmus: 

Cetach  conn  na  criche-se,        fergein  cotreb  cutulsa, 

cetgein  amra  aithremail  aige  agmar  ollechtach, 

«  ft  « 

maccam  miadach  morfine,       druimm  fri  dama  derbfine 

ruiri  Raigne  rotglaisse,  usw. 

I  have  already  characterized  (p.  33  )this  abortive  type  of  rhyth- 
mical interpretation,  with  its  scandalous  dactylic  hobble  at  the 
end  of  every  line,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  healthy  instinct  of 
the  discredited  Zeuss.  I  have  also  pointed  out  (p.  30)  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  verse  in  Latin  the  suicidal  type  of  rhythmi- 
cal interpretation,  with  its  even  more  scandalous  self -reversal  in 
the  middle  of  every  line,  which  W.  M.  Lindsay  has  absorbed 
(with  no  very  generous  recognition)  from  Thurneysen:  Amer. 
J.  of  Ph.  14,2-3: 

Virum  mihi    Camena. 
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When  we  thus  juxtapose  and  compare  abortion  and  suicide,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  method  in  the  madness  that 
finds  in  Meyer's  caricature  of  rhythm : 

/  /  / 

Cetach  conn  na    chrichese 


the  satisfaction  that  "Celtic  metre  is  at  last  being  treated  by  an 
expert"   (W.  M.  Lindsay,  Berl,  Phil,  Woch,  34.413).     Misery' 
loves  company. 

Let  us  hear,  therefore,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 

/ 

accentual  procatalexis  A  -  A  -  G  in  the  word- foot  develops  spon- 

/  /  / 

taneously  rhythmical  catalexis  A-A-G  or . acatalexis  A-A-G 

in  the  word-measure,  and  the  so-called  Siebensilbler  with  regu- 
lated bi-accentual  foot  are  the  result : 

Virum  :  mihi  |  Cdtnenk.  a  |  c. 

/  /        /  / 

Mors  :  perf  ec\t  \  tua  ut  esstnt.  a  |  c. 

Thus  the  whole  syllable-counting  theory  collapses  into  thin  air, 
and  in  its  place  abides  the  regulated  bi-accentual  tetrapody  cat- 
alectic : 

./    .         /       .     /      / 

Fergein  :  cotreb  |  cutulsa, 

/  /  /         / 

Aige  :  agmar  |  ollechtach, 

/  /  /       / 

Maccam  :  miadach  |  morfine,    Druimm  f  ri  :  dama  |  derbfine 

Ruiri  :  Raigiie  |  rotglaisse,  etc. 

So  with  the  entire  mass  of  the  Siebensilbler,  which  our  Indo- 
germanists  have  absurdly  proclaimed  to  be  syllable-counting  and 
non-rhythmical.  The  fact  is,  as  Zeuss  correctly  divined  (pp. 
36-39),  they  were  neither,  and  thus  the  very  designation  Sieben- 
silbler is  a  flagrant  petitio  principii  and  misnomer.  They  were 
bi-accentual  tetrapodies  catalectic,  and  therefore  involved  seven 
stress-tltTntnts,  and  only  as  a  fhinimum  seven  syllables.  When- 
ever any  superstress  happened  to  include  two  syllables,  the  syl- 
labic count  necessarily  exceeded  seven ;  examples  abound  at  every 


Cetach  : 

/               /       / 
conn  na    crichese, 

Cetgein 

/           /           / 

:  amra    aithremail. 

/ 

/                /      / 
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turn,  but  our  Indogermanists  have  poor  eyes  for  negative  in- 
stances:   Indoeuropean  Rhythm  119, 

/  /  /  / 

Ac'us  bith  :  bennach  |  firu  :  wwman. 

Similarly,  in  Latin :  The  Sacred  Tripudium  53, 


Ibid,  55, 


Ibid.  56, 


Decuma  :  facta    polouctL 


/  /  /       / 

Siibigit  :  omne  |  L6ucdna,m. 


Quibus  sei  in  :  longa  |  licuiset. 

/  /    ^        /         / 

Facile  :  facteis  |  super&%k%. 

The  Literary  Saturnian  1. 65, 

Igitur  :  demum  |  i7/txi. 
Ibid.  75, 

Simulac  :  lacrimas    dk  :  ore. 


/  /         /  / 


The  Literary  Saturnian  II.  11, 

Inerant  :  signa  |  expressk. 

Ibid.  18, 

/  /  /      ,       / 

Jtaque  :  postquam  |  est  :  Orchi. 

/  /  /    / 

Loquier  :  lingua  |  Ldtink. 

Thus  the  stresses  of  the  regulated  accentual  septenarius  are  al- 
ways seven  in  number,  but  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  cita- 
tions above,  which  are  made  at  random  and  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  varies  from  seven  to  nine.  It  was  precisely  such 
invariable  phenomena  as  these  that  enabled  us  (pp.  14-16)  to 
establish  the  durational  energy  of  the  Indoeuropean  superstress 
as  pyrrhic :  cf .  The  Sacred  Tripudium,  1909,  p.  19,  Indoeuropean 
Rhythm,  1912,  p.  10  f . 

We  can  therefore   fully  appraise  the  length,  depth,  breadth, 
and  height  of  the  dogmatic  error  of  our  Indogermanists,  when 
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they  reiterate:  K.  Meyer,  Ueber  die  aelteste  irische  Dichtung 
1. 4  Zwar  die  grosse  Masse  altirischer  Dichtung,  die  uns  in  zahl- 
reichen  Denkmalern  vorliegt,  deren  alteste  ins  7.  Jahrhundert 
zuriickgehen,  ist  dank  besonders  Thurneysens  grundlegenden 
Untersuchungen  dem  Ursprung  und  der  Form  nach  klar.  Die  in 
ihr  herrschende  Metrik,  deren  Hauptprinzipien  Silbenzahlung 
und  Endreim  sind,  beruht  auf  Nachahmung  und  Weiterbildung 
der  gereimten  lateinischen  Hymnenpoesie  des  vierten  und  der  f ol- 
genden  Jahrhunderte.  So  all  the  loyal  Zunft  ad  nauseam  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  discredit  tripudic  doctrine.  Let  us  call  to  wit- 
ness the  monuments  themselves ;  Indoeuropean  Rhythm  146  f . : 

The  Martyrology  of  Oengus,  Stokes   (Henry  Bradshaw  So- 
ciety XXIX)  17: 

Sen  :  d  Christ  |  mo  :  Wbrai  c  |  c 

A  :  chotmmdiu  \  secht  :  ntme  c  |  c 

/  /       /  / 

Dom  :  frMhar  |  buaid  :  Urk  c  |  c 

^      /  ,  // 

A  ri  :  grene  |  gile. .  a  |  b. 

The  poem  consists  of  591  such  quatrains.  Diaeresis  is  regularly 
observed  between  the  measures.  The  whole,  like  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Gorman,  is  a  rarely  pure  product  of  the  word-measure 
stage  in  Old-Irish  verse,  which  otherwise  exhibits  full  freedom 
in  transcending  the  diaeresis  between  the  measures  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  bi-accentual  verse-foot,  and  thus  carries  us  for- 
ward into  the  latest  phase  of  the  evolution  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
double  accent.  The  great  mass  of  our  Old-Irish  verse  has  done 
away  with  medial  catalexis  as  illustrated  so  freely  in  the  Mar- 

tyrologies  of  Oengus  and  Gorman,  and  likewise  in  Mael  Isu's 
Hymn  (Indoeur.  Rhythm  146).  Otherwise  the  word-measure 
diaeresis  remains  inviolate  as  in  Latin : 

ItalicO'Keltic  Accent  and  Rhythm,  University  of  Virginia,  ^909, 
p.  34:  ,  . 

Fiacc's  Hymn  1, 

/  /    ^       /  /  „  /,        /      ,    /       / 

Genair  :  Patraicc  |  mA^^wthur  ||  ised  :  atfet  |  hisciX^^, 

a  I  c  II  a  I  c. 
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To  the  diaeresis  and  catalexis  between  dimeters  the  Kelts  were 
as  persistently  loyal  as  the  Romans.  For  the  rest  of  Fiacc's 
Hymn,  see  Italico-Kelt.  Ace.  and  Rhyth,,  pp.  36-65.  For  its 
Latin  analogies,  see  The  Literary  Saturnian  I-II,  University 
of  Virginia,  1910. 

Indoeuropean  Rhythm,  University  of  Virginia,  1912,  p.  139: 

Verses  in  the  St.  Gall  Priscian, 

^/  /  ,      /  ,  /   „    /      ,  / 

Fommchain  :  coi   menn  \  medair  :  mass  ||  himbrot  :  glass  di  \ 

/        ^  / 

dindgnaib  :  doss.        a  |  c  ||  a.|  c. 

/Wrf.  140: 

Poems  in  the  Milan  Codex, 

Bd  mian  :  ningen  |  ocus  :  ban  ||  bd  mor  :  meld  d  \  dcdldkm. 

a  I  c  II  a  I  c. 


Poems  in  the  Codex  S.  Pauli, 

/        /  /  /        /  /  / 

Messe  :  ocus  |  Pangur  :  Ban  ||  cechtar  :  nathar  |  jrxa  : 

saxndkn,        a  |  c  ||  a  |  c. 

/^irf.  142: 

Colman's  Hymn, 

/  /       .      /  /         /  /  /     / 

Soter  :  soeras  |  Loth  di  :  thein  ||  qui  per  :  saecla  j  hdbetVLV, 

a  I  c  II  a  I  c. 


Ibid  AAA: 

Broccan's  Hymn, 

/  /         /  /        /  /         /  / 

A  /  car  :  Brigit  |  biiadach  :  bith  ||  siasair  :  suide  |  edin  :  i  nailt. 

a  I  c  II  a  I  c. 


Sanctan's  Hymn, 

/  /  /  /         /  / 

Dia  ddm  :  frim  Idrg  \  Dia  :  tuathxxm  \\  Dia  ddm  :  thiius  | 

Dia  :  dessbm.       a  I  c  II  a  I  c. 


In   this   type,   therefore,   which  avoids  medial  catalexis  in  the 
dimeter  while  retaining  it  betzveen  the  dimeters,  we  recognize 
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• 

the  Keltic  counterpart  to  the  typical  literary  Satumian  in  Latin, 
which  loves  medial  catalexis  in  the  second  dimeter,  and  never 
advanced  like  the  later  Keltic  Satumian  to  the  full  emancipation 
of  the  verse- foot: 

Virum  :  mihi  |  Cdmenk  ||  insece  |  versutxxm,  a  |  c  ||  c  |  c. 

For  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Old-Irish  monuments  of  verse, 
see  ItalicO'Keltic  Accent  &  Rhythm,  1909,  The  Literary  Saturn- 
tan  I-II,  1910,  and  Indoeuropean  Rhythm,  1912. 

Iir  The  Rhythmic   Stage   of  the   Bi-^ccentual   Verse-measure: 

/  /  /  / 

A  -  A  :  A  -  G    and    A  -  G  :  A  -  A  :    Graeco-Roman    Versi- 
fication. 

It  was  doubtless  the  direct  influence  of  the  acatalectic  versifi- 
cation of  the  Greeks  that  caused  Latin  rhythm  of  the  bi-accen- 
tual  word-measure  to  transcend,  once  more  on  the  spring-board 
of  the  tripudic  accentual  arsis  A,  all  catalexis  between  the  two 
measures  of  the  short  verse  and  between  the  two  dimeters  of  the 
long  verse,  and  thus  to  enter  upon  the  third  or  acatalectic  verse- 
measure  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  ac- 
cent. 

'  The  organon  of  transition  from  the  catalectic  word-measure 
to  the  acatalectic  verse-measure  is  the  same  accentual  arsis 
which  effected  the  transition  from  the  procatalectic  word-group 

(  A  :  A  -  G  )   to  the  catalectic  word-measure  with  regulated  bi- 

accentual  verse- foot  {A  :  ^  -  G).    The  tripudic  accentual  arsis  A 

may  now  follow,  as  well  as  precede,  the  grave  thesis  G,  which 
however  Graeco-Roman  versification  tolerated,  as  before,  but 
once  in  the  same  bi-accentual  verse-measure.  The  other  count 
in  the  measure  had  to  be  accentual  in  Graeco-Roman  technique, 
despite  the  effort  of  Ennius  in  his  hexameter  to  establish  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  the  tripudic  verse- foot. 

Diaeresis,  suspended  between  the  two  measures  of  the  short 
verse,  continued  to  be  maintained  between  the  two  dimeters  of 
the  long  verse. 
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The  indigenous  verse  begins  to  emerge  about  the  close  of  the 
Republic  above  the  subsiding  flood  of  Hellenism,  and  bursts  forth 
in  full  melody  and  joyous  rebirth  in  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  and 
Christian  Hymnology: 

Indoeuropean  Rhythm  135  ff., 
Suetonius,  Julius  49: 

Gallias  |  Caesar  :  subigit  \\  Nicomedes  |  Caesarem.        a  |  a  ||  a  |  c. 

Ibid,  80: 

* 

/  / ,        /      /  /  /  ,    ,    /  / 

Brutus  :  quia  \  regts  :  ^t'^cit  ||  consul  :  primus  |  factus  :  est. 

Catalexis,  everywhere  overcome  by  the  tripudic  arsis  A,  is  now 
confined  to  the  end  of  the  verse.  Diaeresis  continues  to  separate 
the  dimeters.  At  least  one  thesis  in  every  measure  must  be  ac- 
centual. The  accent  is  still  of  pyrrhic  intensity,  as  shown  in  the 
thesis  quia  =  A;  similarly: 

Ibid.  80: 

/       ^        /       /      ./,   ,     /  /         /  / 

Hie  quia  :  consules  :  ^t^cit  ||  rex  :  postrGmb  \  factus  :  est. 

Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  Epist.  I.  1.62: 

/        /        ,/>/.../  /.     ,     /         / 

Rex  :  ^rit  qui  \  recte  :  /dciet  ||  qui  ndn  faciei  \  ndn  :  ^rit. 

Ibid.  11.3.417: 
HdbezX  :  scabikxa  \  quisquis  :  dd  m^  \\  venerit  |  ndvissimxxs. 
Schol.  ad  luvenal.  V.  3 : 

Alixxd  :  scriptum  \  hdhet  :  Sdrmentxxs  \\  dliud  :  populxxs  |  vdluerkt 

Digna  :  dignis;  |  sic  S*(irmentus  ||  hdbekt  :  crassas  |  compedes. 

Riistici  ne  \  nihil  dgdt\%  ||  d/iquis  :  SdrmenXMva  \  alliget. 

'The  earliest  indication  of  the  weakening  of  the  superstress  is 
seen  in  the  pyrrhic  feet  of  the  time  of  Hadrian: 

Indoeuropean  Rhythm  138, 
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Spartianus,  Vita  Hadriani  16: 

Ego  :  nolo  |  Caesar  :  esse  ||  ambulare  |  per  :  ^ntannos  a  |  a  ||  1 1  a. 

/     /    ,     /  /      „  ^    /     / ,    ,  /         /. 

Saltitare  |  per  :  Germknbs  \\  Scyihicks  \  pati  :  pruinks, 

/  /     ,   _      /  /        „      /  /.    ^  ^  /     . 

Ego  :  nolo  |  Florus  :  esse  ||  ambulare  |  per  :  fdbernas 
LAtiXkrh  \  per  :  /^dpinas  ||  cu/ices  |  pati  :  rd^Mndos. 

This  IS  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  tripudic  dimeter  that 
a  pyrrhic  combination  is  found  representing  the  bi-accentual 
verse-foot.  This  is  in  strictness  possible  only  under  a  monoseme 
accent,  when  the  pyrrhic  combination  is  capable  of  providing  a 
complete  bi-accentual  verse- foot  with  thesis  and  arsis :  ww  = 
A  -  G.  With  the  weakening  of  the  accent,  words  having  a  tri- 
brach before  the  last  syllable  naturally  took  the  medial  accent  on 
the  antepenult,  as  in  Hadrian's  dnitnula : 

Spartianus,  Vita  Hadriani  25, 

'  /  /     ,  ,      /       / 

^mmula  :  vagula  |  blandula 

Hospes  :  comSsqne  \  corporis  « 

/         ,  /,    ,  /        / 

Qude  nunc  :  dbtbis  \  in  lock 

/  /       ,     /     / 

FdWIdula  :  rigida  |  nudtila 

Nee  ut  :  soles  |  dabis  :  iocos. 

But  apart  from  such  classic  imitations  of  Greek  norms,  the  gem 
of  the  period  before  us  is  the  Perzngiliurfn  Veneris:   a  |  a  ||  a  |  c, 

Crds  :  dmet  qui  \  nwwiquam  :  dmdvit  ||  quique  :  dmavit  | 

crds  :  dmet. 

/  /  .        /  /,  M         /  /  .       /  / 

Ver  :  ndvum  ver  \  idm  :  cdwdrum  ||  vere  :  natus  |  orbis  :  est. 

Vere  :  cdncdrdant  :  dwdres  ||  vere  :  niibunt  |  alites 

/  /,  /  /     „     /  /       /  / 

Et  :  n^mus  |  comam  :  rSsolvit  \\  de  :  mdritis  |  imbribus. 

St.  Augustine's  Psalntus  contra  Donatistas  is  native  to  this  era. 
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and  furnishes  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  weakening  of  the 
accent : 

X        .//        /./      /      // 

Omnis  qui  :  gdudetis  :  de  pace  \\  modo  :  verum  |  indicate  : 

a  I  a  II  a  I  a. 

^ ,      /    ,  ,     /      /       „     /  /      ,    /         / 

Abiindantia  |  peccatorum  ||  solet  :  fratres  |  conturbare. 

Propter  :  hdc  \  ddminiis  :  noster  ||  voluU  nos  \  praembnere. 
/ 

Omnks  qui  is  an  interesting  recrudescence  of  the  old  tripudic 
word-foot  with  maximum  triple  stress-count. 

Everywhere,  therefore,  we  find  the  sole  achievement  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  era  to  be  the  thoroughgoing  validation  of  the  tri- 

pudic  arsis  A,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  grave  thesis  G  from 
its   restriction  to  the  end  of   the  bi-accentual  measure:  as  in 

Satumian  technique,  however,  only  a  single  grave  thesis  G  is 
admitted   in   the   measure    (whether  acatalectic   or  otherwise). 

/ 

IV.  The  Rhythmic  Stage  of  the  Bi-accentual  Verse- foot :  A  -  G  : 

A  -  G  :  Romano-Keltic  Versification. 

It  was  doubtless  the  influence  of  Graeco-Roman  acatalexis 
that  led  Old-Irish  versification  to  transcend  the  old  medial  cata- 
lexis  between  measures  by  the  use  of  the  tripudic  arsis  A.  But 
Graeco-Roman  technique  required  one  accentual  thesis  in  every  bi- 
accentual  measure :  it  remained  for  the  Old-Irish  bards  to  remove 
this  last  restriction  upon  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  bi-accentual 

or  tripudic  verse-foot,  and  to  allow  the  grave  thesis  G  twice  in  the 
same  bi-accentual  measure.  Thus  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  bi-accentual  verse- foot  was  accomplished,  and  the  final  stage 
reached  in  the  evolution  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent :  the 
rhythm  of  the  tripudic  arsis  was  validated  for  the  verse-foot,  and 
not  merely  for  the  measure,  as  in  South-European  technique. 

Catalexis  was  persisted  in  at  the  end  of  the  dimeter: 

Verses  in  the  St.  Gall  Priscian,  Indoeur.  Rhythm  139, 
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/  /  /  /  M  /  /,  /  / 

Is  :  dcher  |  ingaith  :  innocht  ||  fufudsnk  \  fairggae  :  findfolt 

a  I  c  II  a  I  c. 


The  rhythm  of  the  tripudic  arsis  dominates  each  dimeter.  En- 
nius  attempted  such  thoroughgoing  validation  of  the  accentual 
arsis  for  dactyl  and  anapaest,  but  his  technique  was  repudiated 
in  the  sequel ;  Indoeur.  Rhythm  37  f f . 

Ddmfdrckx  \  fidbdidke  :  fal  ||  fomchain ":  loid  luin  \  ludd  nod  :  eel. 

Poems  in  the  Milan  Codex,  Indoeur.  Rhythm  140: 

/  /    ,  ,    /  /     ..     /  /     ,      ,/       / 

AdcondsLTC  \  alaill  :  innocht  \\bd  :  In^ad  Hum  |  ^Mrport. 

Poems  in  the  Codex  S.  Pauli,  Indoeur.  Rhythm  140: 

/   .      /       ,    /  /„  /  /        ,    /  / 

Cdrdtmse  fos  |  ferr  cdch  :  clti  ||  6c  mu  :  lebran  |  leir  :  ingnxi. 

^       .         /  /  /     /  /  /        ^  / 

Aed  611  :  fri  \  dndud  :  nane  ||  Aed  f6nn  :  fri  \  fuilted  :  fele. 

Colman's  Hymn,  Indoeur.  Rhythm  142 : 

/  /,///  ./  // 

Sin  De  :  donfe  |  f6rd6nti  \\  Mdcc  :  Mdire  \  rdnfSlkdkr. 

Regem  :  regum  |  rdgdmtU  \\in  :  ndstns  \  sirm^nihxis. 

/         /,/  //  /  // 

Rdnsoerkt  a  airnigtht  \\db  :  omm  \  formidine. 

Fiacc's  Hymn,  Italico-Keltic  Acceni  &  Rhythm,  Univ.  of  Va., 
1909: 

p.  36, 

Maccan  :  sembliadnsit  :  deac  ||  intan  |  dobreth  |  fd  :  d^raib. 

p.  40, 

/  /,a/  <,      /  /.  /  / 

Dafaid  :  tdr  \  Elpki  :  nuili  !|  De  mdir  :  bd  \  amrae  :  retha. 


p.  42, 
/ 
/nmnsib  I  mara  :  Torrian  11  ainis  :  indib  I  ddrimi. 


^         /  /  //         /  /        / 


p.  65, 

^  /  /  ^  /  „    /  '^    ,        /  / 

Is  :  mdlle  \  connucabsat  ||  dochum  :  nisu  |  make  :  MdirL 
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The  rhythm  of  arsis  may  thus  freely  monopolize  the  measure,  re- 
sulting in  that  rhythmical  and  musical  alternation  of  accent  and 
ictus  which  is  characteristic  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  in 
its  maturity.  It  is  therefore  in  the  sheer  innocence  of  ignorance 
that  K.  Meyer  objects  to  tripudic  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  "seine 
Theorie  zwingt  ihn  in  jedem  Verse  gegen  die  W orthetonung  zu 
skandieren":  Ueber  die  aelt,  ir,  Dichtung  (Aus  den  Abh.  der 
Konigl.  Preuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1913,  Phil.-Hist. 
Classe,  Nr.  6,  p.  4,  footnote  1). 

Broccan's  Hymn,  Indoeur,  Rhy,  144: 

Contuil  :  cotlud  |  cimmidk  \\  ind  noeb  :  dr  \  ^cnairc  :  c.  mmazcc. 

Sanctan's  Hymn,  Ibid.: 

^  .  /  ,  /,.///  /  / 

Ateoch  :  rig  \  ndwra  :  naingel  ||  udir  fsed  |  ainm  as  :  tressom. 


H  now  we  compare  this  most  highly  evolved  type  of  the  Old- 
Irish  Satumian  with  that  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius,  for 
example : 

/,  /,  ^         /       /     /         /   / 

Flerent  :  divae  |  Cdw^nae  ||  Naevium  |  poeXkm 

we  observe  that  Old-Irish  technique  has  overcome  all  catalexis 
between  the  two  measures  of  the  dimeter  by  using  the  accentual 
arsis  after  the  catalectic  thesis,  thus  completely  liberating  the 
rhythm  of  the  tripudic  arsis  A. 

Furthermore,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  Graeco-Roman  dimeter, 
for  example: 

/,       /    ,     /  /,    „     /,        /  /    / 

Vere  :  concordant  :  dmdres     vere  :  niibunt  I  alites 


we  observe  that  while  the  Graeco-Roman  verse  permits  but  one 
alternation  of  accent  and  ictus  in  the  measure,  the  Old-Irish 

technique  has  advanced  to  two,  thus  completely  emancipating  the 

/ 

rhythm  of  the  grave  thesis  G. 

Thus  the  free  alternation  of  accent  and  ictus  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  bi-accentual  verse-foot,  as  achieved  in  Old-Irish  technique, 
represents  the  final  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
double  accent,  find  solv?s  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  origin  and 
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nature  of  the  so-called  "Rhythmical  Poetry''  of  the  Late-Latin 
and  Old-Irish  Middle  Ages.  It  is  ignorance  of  the  double  ac- 
cent in  speech  and  verse  that  has  hidden  from  us  the  secret  and  the 
beauty  of  ancient  rhythm  of  poetry  and  prose.  Hellenizing  phil- 
ology, aided  and  abetted  by  the  guessings  of  the  Indogermanists, 
has  brought  us  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  ancient  truth, ' 
binding  us  tighter  and  tighter  to  the  alien  and  Procrustean  bed 
of  Hellenic  and  Indo-Iranian  categories.  Our  Indoeuropean 
brethren  in  antiquity  down  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  modem  era 
of  speech  and  verse  lived  in  another  world  of  accent  and  rhythm. 
The  double  accent  of  their  speech  involved  a  twofold  rhythm  of 
thesis  and  arsis,  which  culminated  inevitably,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  that  rhythmical  and  musical  alternation  and  coincidence  of  ac- 
cent and  ictus,  which  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  all  Latin  and 
Keltic  verse,  and  which  promptly  became  impossible  and  therefore 
unintelligible  to  a  uno-accentual  modem  world.  The  motive  of  In- 
doeuropean rhythmic  evolution  is  the  gradual  exploitation  of  the 
weak  tone  G  until  it  attains  full  validity  as  thesis  as  well  as  arsis. 
In  the  first  or  tripudic  word- foot  period: 

/,     ,        /  _       /   ,       / 

Hibernb  :  pulvere  |  vemo  :  luto 

the  G  syllable  has  no  validity  outside  of  arsis.  In  the  second  or 
tripudic  word-measure  stage : 

^  /,  /        / 

Obliti  I  sunt  :  Romke 

the  G  syllable  has  attained  thesis  validity  at  the  close  of  the 
measure.    In  the  third  or  tripudic  verse-measure  period : 

Gallias  |  Caesar  :  stibe^t 

the  G  syllable  is  valid  as  thesis  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  the 
end  of  the  measure,  but  only  once  for  each  measure.  In  the  last 
or  tripudic  verse- foot  stage: 

Qua  :  w«/tis  |  evenisse 

the  weak  syllable  G  has  attained  equality  of  privilege  with  A  in 
the  democracy  of  the  tripudic  or  bi-accentual  verse-foot. 

Let  us,  therefore,  study  this  rhythm  of  the  tripudic  verse*foot 
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in  the  land  where  it  was  achieved,  Old  Ireland  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  observe  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  G  thesis  in  the  bi- 
accentual  foot.  We  have  already  observed  the  phenomenon 
in  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  Old-Irish  bards:  we  have  only 
now  to  show  that  it  is  the  key  to  their  Latin  verse  also,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  "barbarous"  ** syllable-counting"  "Ryth- 
mical" poetry  of  antiquity:* 

St.  Columban,  De  Vanitate  et  Miseria  Vitae  Mortalis  (Blume, 
Hymnen  des  Thesaurus  Hymnol'ogkus  I.  352)  : 

/  /  /      /       /    /       /        / 

1.  Miindus  :  iste  |  frdfwfbit  1|  cdfldie  |  decrHz\\.\ 

/  ^        /       ,//„/,         / ,    ,    /        / 

Nemo  :  vivens  |  mdnihit  ||nullus  :  vivus  |  remdns\t 

/         /  /  ^    /,     /        /    ,  /  / 

21.  Noli  :  pronus  |  pergere  ||  per  :  z^iam  |  mortdVmm, 

/        ^    / ,       /      /      /     ^  /  /,  / 

Qua  :  WM/tis  |  ev^niss^  \\  conspicis  |  ndufrdgmm. 

Here  then  from  the  hand  of  St.  Columban  in  the  last  half  of  the 
sixth  century  we  have  the  tripudic  verse-foot  double-dimeter,  the 
last  and  completest  stage  of  the  rhythm  of  the  double  accent. 
In  other  words,  Meyer's  so-called  Siebensilbler  is  here  in  per- 
fection where  he  tells  us  the  "aelteste  irische  Dichtung,"  so  far 
as  he  has  yet  traced  it,  begins :  II.  4  Konnten  wir  also  die  Gedichte 
der  ersten  Gruppe  ins  7.  und  den  Anfang  des  8.  Jahrhunderts 
setzen,  so  kommen  wir  mit  diesen  in  das  6.  und  den  Anfang  des 
7.  Jahrhunderts.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  when  he  tells  us :  I.  4 
Auch  glaube  ich,  dass  wir  die  Entwicklung  einer  Form  aus  der 
andern  erkennen  konnen,  und  dass  wir  hoffen  diirfen,  zu  chrono- 
logischen  Ergebnissen  zu  gelangen, — he  is  indulging  an  utterly 
delusive  hope. 

Versiculi  Familiae  Benchuir  (Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  7th  cen- 
tury, Blume  I.  356)  : 

1.  Miinther  :  Benchuir  |  beats.  \\  fide  :funddtk  :  certa. 

/        /       /       /„//,/        / 

Spe  :  .ydliitis  |  orndtk  \\  cantate  |  perfectk. 


*"Barbarous"  is  the  epithet  of  hellenizing  philology,  "syllable- 
counting"  of  the  Indogermanists,  and  "rhythmical"  of  those  who 
have   no    philological   axe    to   grind. 
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The  monastery  of  Bangor  was  founded  in  558,  the  age  of  the 
manuscript  680-691 :  the  pretty  song  therefore  could  not  have 
been  written  later  than  the  seventh  century, — still  within  the 
period  of  the  "aelteste  irische  Dichtung" ! 

Hymnns  pro  Peccatis,  Early  seventh  century,  Blume  I.  351 : 

1.  Pro  :  peccktis  \  dmdre  \\  me  nunc  :  opdrtet  :  flere, 

/  /         /  /        /  /        /  / 

Ne  me  :  comburint  :  dirae  ||  flammae  :  profunds^e  :  poenae. 

This  is  a  pronounced  product  of  Old-Irish  rhythm  of  the  bi- 
accentual  verse-foot,  and  well  adapted  to  teach  the  student  the 
secret  of  ''Rhythmical  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages'*. 

2.  O  :  /dcrimae  |  rordte  ||  meum  :  rf^ate  :  viiltum, 
Semper  :  deo  |  peccd\\  \\  malum  :  dwdvi  :  mtiltum. 

Hymnus  S.  Oengi  Mac  Tipraite,  Eighth  century,  Blume,  I.  328: 

//  /  //  /      /  / 

2.  Marfmiis  |  mirus  :  more  ||  ore  :  laudd\\\  :  Deum, 

/         /  /       /     /  /       /     ^/ 

Puro  :  corde  |  canfdvit  ||  atque  :  dmdvit  :  eum. 

This  poem  is  one  of  those  found  in  the  famous  Irish  Liber  Hym- 
norum  of  the  Dublin  Trinity  College  Library  (Henry  Bradshavv' 
Society,  Vols.  XIII-XIV).  The  Liber  Hymnorum  is  the  most 
precious  single  rejx)sitory  of  the  secrets  of  Old-Irish  verse  and 
of  its  Latin  "Rhythmical"  reproductions,  that  has  been  pre- 
served to  us.  Hellenizing  philology  and  the  Indogermanists 
have  represented  it  as  a  barbarous  rhythmical  jangle,  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  one  continuous  example  of  the  rhythm  of  the  bi- 
accentual  foot  in  every  stage  of  its  evolution.  We  find  here  laid 
down  all  four  strata  in  the  evolution  of  tripudic  rhythm:  the 
tripudic  word- foot  type  is  represented  by  the  most  charming 
product  of  the  Old-Irish  muse,  the  Hymnus  S,  Ultani  in  Laudem 
S.  Brigidae,  I.  110: 

/         /  ,      /  / 

Brigit  :  be  &t/Amaith  |  breo  drda  :  oiblech, 

/  /  /  /  „ 

Donfe  :  don  ti7/tflaith  |  m  gren  :  txnd  fofolech. 
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The  word-measure  stage  with  final  grave  thesis  appears  in  Mael 
Isu*s  Hymn,  1. 159: 

/  /       /  /       /       /        /      / 

At  demnkih  \  dr  phiccdkih  \\  dr  i/fern  |  co  wflulcc 

^  -  /.     /    .     /..      /         /.     /       / 

Ar  /su    ronndeha.      rdnsderk    do  spiriit. 


The  Graeco-Roman  period  of  the  verse-measure  with  movable 
grave  thesis  is  represented  by  St.  Hilary's  Hymnus  in  Laudem 
Christi,  I.  36 : 

Rem  :  novam  |  nSc  ante  :  visam  ||  virginem  |  puer^trkm 

/  /      ,   /  /  /  .  /^  /       / 

Tunc  :  tndgi  \  stellam  :  secuti  \\  prinii  :  ddorant  |  parvulum. 

The  Old-Irish  reproduction  of  the  rhythm  is  seen  in  the  Hymn, 
S.  Secund.  in  Laud..  S.  Patric.,  1.7.  And  finally,  the  Old-Irish 
stage  of  the  emancipated  verse- foot  with  free  grave  thesis  is 
represented  by  the  great  body  of  the  contents  of  the  collection; 
e.  g.  S.  Colman's  Hymn,  1.26  (Irish);  S.  Oengus*  Hymn,  1.47 
(Latin)  ;  S.  Columba's  Alius  Prositor,  I.  66  (Latin)  ;  S.  Colum- 
ba*s  Noli  Pater,  1.88;  Hymnus  in  Laudem  S.  Patricii,  I.  160; 
Hymnus  in  Laudem  S.  Brigidae,  I.  161 ;  Fiacc's  Hymn,  1. 97 
(Irish)  ;  S.  Broccan's  Hymn,  I.  112;  S.  Sanctan's  Hymn,  I.  129; 
the  Hymnus  S.  Philippi,  I.  185 ;  the  Hymnus  de  Trihus  Regihus, 
I.  194.  Besides  all  this,  the  collection  is  interspersed  with  a  num- 
ber of  free  rhythmic  compositions  (prose-carwtVia),  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Lorica  of  St.  Patrick  {Indoeuropean  Rhythm  144). 

Leaving  now  the  native  home  of  the  free  tripudic  verse-foot, 
let  us  make  use  of  its  sure  guidance  to  follow  the  trail  of  Irish 
culture  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. We  shall  find  the  characteristic  tripudic  dimeter  with  its 
bi-accentual  rhythm  of  thesis  and  of  arsis,  justifying  a  free  con- 
flict of  accent  and  ictus,  wherever  Old-Irish  technique  is  demon- 
strable  in   the   "rhythmical"   poetry   of   Europe  in   the   Middle 

• 

Ages : 

St.  Aldhelm,  Anonymi  Bpistola  ad  Sororem  Anonymam,  Giles 

106-114: 

/  /  /     /  /         /    /      / 

Ttiis  :  pulsdXyx^  \  precibus  ||  dbnixt  :  flagitantibus 
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Hymnistk  :  carmen  |  cecini  ||  atque  :  responsk  \  reddidi, 

/  /  /     /  /  /  // 

Sicnt  :  pridem  |  pepigerkm  \\  quando  :  prof  ictus  \  fiieram 

Usque  :  diram  |  Domnonikm  \\  per  cdrentem  \  Cdrniihikm. 

The  Old-Irish  prototype  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  technique  in  seen 
in  the  Hymn.  S.  Ultan.  in  Laud.  S.  Brig.,  Liber  Hymnorum  1. 14. 
The  tripudic  verse-foot  being  bi-accentual,  either  accent  may 
take  the  ictus,  making  the  rhythm  rising  (iambic)  or  falling 
(trochaic)  at  will.  This  then  is  that  rhythmus,  which  is  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  Latin  verse,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  me- 
trum  (quantitative  structure),  but  without  which  no  ntetrum  is 
possible  in  Latin:  Beda,  De  Arte  Metrica  (Keil,  Gra/m.  Lat.  VIL 
258)  Videtur  autem  rhythmus  metris  esse  consimilis,  quae  est 
verborum  modulata  compositio,  non  metrica  ratione,  sed  numero 
syllabarum  ad  indicium  aurium  examinata,  ut  sunt  carmina  vul- 
garium  poetarum.  et  quidem  rhythmus  per  se  sine  metro  esse 
potest,  metrum  vero  sine  rhythmo  esse  non  potest,  quod  liquidius 
ita  definitur:  metrum  est  ratio  cum  modulatione,  rhythmus  mo- 
dulatio  sine  ratione.  plerumque  tamen  casu  quodam  invenies  etiam 
rationem  in  rhythmo,  non  artifici  moderatione  servata,  sed  sono 
et  ipsa  modulatione  ducente,  quem  vulgares  poetae  necesse  est 
rustice,  docti  faciant  docte.  quo  modo  et  ad  instar  iambici  metri 
pulcherrime  factus  est  hymnus  ille  praeclarus, 

rex  :  d^erne  |  doniine 

.    /  /,,/,/ 

rerum  :  creator  \  omnium, 

qui  erks  :  ante  |  saecula 

semper  :  cum  pdXrk  \  f  ilius, 

et  alii  Ambrosiani  non  pauci.  item  ad  formam  metri  trochaici  ca- 
nunt  hymnum  de  die  iudicii  per  alphabetum, 

apparebit  |  repentina 

/         /,,/./ 

dies  :  magna  |  domini, 

fur  :  <56scura  |  velut  :  nocte 

/  /^       /  ^    / 

improvises  |  occupans. 
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In  other  words,  according  to  Beda,  Latin  rhythmus  with  its  bi- 
accentual  verse- foot  amounts  also  (et  ad  instar,  item  ad  formam) 
to  iambic  or  trochaic  cadence  at  will,  because  the  rhythm  of  the 
tripudic  arsis  is  iambic  and  that  of  the  tripudic  thesis  is  trochaic 
in  one  and  the  same  bi-accentual  verse-foot ;  cf .  The  Sacred  Tri- 
pudium,  1909,  p.  45  f.  To  ignore  the  Latin  or  Keltic  accent, 
therefore,  when  it  conflicts  with  the  rhythmical  ictus,  is  to  cari- 
cature Latin  and  Keltic  idiom  and  to  miss  the  rhythm  of  arsis, 
which  is  the  characteristic  thing  in  all  Latin  and  Old-Irish  versi- 
fication:   Classical  Weekly  X.  97. 

St.  Aldhelm,  De  Laudibus  Virginitatis  VII  (Giles  7) : 

Christus  :  passus  |  pdtfbixXb  \\  atque  :  leti  |  /d/fbulo 

Virginem  :  virgo  |  virgini  ||  commendabat  [  tutdmim, 

Cf.  Manitius,  Gesch.  d,  lat.  Lit,  d.  Mittel.  I.  140,  where  we  read 
the  curious  assertion:  Die  Versbetonung  geschieht  nach  dem 
Wortakzent ! 

That  the  tripudic  verse-foot  with  its  free  alternation  of  accent 
and  ictus  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  their 
Irish  teachers,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  verse  of  Aethilwald, 
St.  Boniface,  and  Lul :  * 

St.  Boniface,  Mon.  German,  Histor.,  P.  L.  Aev.  Carol.  I.  1.  18: 

/  /       /       /,  /  /,         /     / 

Christ!  :  nempe  |  tiruncvXk  \\  atque  :  gnara  |  m   opere, 

/  /  /      /,        /         ,    /  /  ,    / 

Atque  :  grates  |  tn^^mino  ||  agna  :  Christi  |  pro   dmore. 

But  the  native  old  Irish  double  dimeter  with  medial  and  final 
catalexis  is  always  in  evidence  when  we  strike  the  pure  Keltic 
strain : 

Hibemicus  Exul  (close  of  8.  century),  M.  G.  //.,  P.  L.  A,  C. 

LI.  399: 

/  /,//,/  /  /  / 

Carta  :  Christo  |  comite  ||  per  :  f^/luris  |  spatium 

/  /  /       /         /  /     /   ^/ 

Ad  :  C&eskx\%  \  splendidvim  ||  nunc  :  pergh,  \  />d/dtium. 

The  single  alternation  or  conflict  of  accent  and  ictus  to  the  meas- 
ure betrays  obedience  to  Graeco-Roman  verse-measure  technique. 
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Dicuil  (first  half  of  9.  century),  Manitius^  Gesch.  d.  I.  L.  d.  M, 
1.650: 

/  /       /  /„//,./   / 

Ceu  :  ^teerae  |  in  :  pirgxs  \\  mutdniviv  \  /wrfff ids, 

/  /         /        /  „      /        /  ,  /.  / 

Sic  hde  :  partes  |  in  :  istis  \\  moventiw  \  versicxxhs. 

/         /  ^        /   ,  /         /  /    /,  / 

Pulcherxvmkvci  \  auream  ||  non  :  Adbeo  |  aleam ; 

Aleas  quds  \  /tdbeo  ||  tibi  :  ddndxx  :  volo. 

Domino  :  cacjli  |  gloria  ||  atque  :  terrae  |  perpetiik. 

Here  we  have  a  tetrastich  of  old  Keltic  Saturnians,  followed  by 
the  same  rhythm  with  the  rhythm  of  arsis  in  advance  of  that  of 
thesis  (modulatio  ad  formam  metri  iambici). 

Sedulius  Scotus  (middle  of  9.  century),  M.  G.  H.,  P.  L.  A,  C. 
III.  1.215: 

First  Couplet :  Bonus  :  vir  est  |  Robertus  \\  laudes  :  gliscunt  | 

Robirth 
Christe  :  fave  |  Roberto  \\  Idngdexum  fac  j 

Robertxxm. 

Eighth  Couplet :  Multiplicesque  gazae  ||  Christi  :  dono  |  colldtke, 

/      /,,/,/„/      ^    /    ,/  / 

Sis  licet    doctus  verbo     es  doctibr    in  cordi. 


Fourteen  such  couplets  make  up  the  poem,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  old  Carmen  Arvale: 

Enos  :  Lases  |  iuvdte 

a  millennium  and  a  half  later,  after  it  has  passed  from  the  word- 
measure  stage  through  the  verse-measure  stage  into  that  of  the 

free   tripudic    verse- foot    (  A  -  A,    A  -  A,   A  -  G,   A  -  G,    G  -  G, 

G-G)  of  Old-Irish  technique.  Thus  we  may  exclaim  with  Gas- 
ton Paris:  La  versification  populaire  notamment,  meprisee  et 
obscure  au  temps  de  la  grandeur  romaine,  conservee  a  peine  en 
quelques  fragments  par  des  ecrivains  amateurs  d'anecdotes  qui 
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ont  sacrifie  la  dignite  a  la  curiosite,  acquit  avec  le  christianisme 
un  domaine  immense  et  une  inspiration  nouvelle,  et  produisit  bien- 
tot  avec  une  richesse  inouie  de  quoi  porter  pendant  dix  siecles 
toute  la  poesie  de  plusieurs  grands  peuples:  c'est  veritablement 
le  grain  seneve  de  la  parabole,  vile  semence,  dedaigneusement 
jetee  en  terre,  qui  devient  un  arbre  aux  mille  branches,  verdoyant 
et  touffu,  sur  lequel  chantent  les  oiseaux  du  ciel ! 

§  8.  Modern  Indoeuropean  Rhythm  of  the  Single  Accent. 

Modern  Indoeuropean  verse  flows  immediately  out  of  the  old 
single  and  double  tripudic  dimeter,  by  reason  of  the  subsidence 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  acute  theses  in  the  rhythm  of  the  word- 
foot,  and  the  consequent  subsidence  of  the  old  tripudic  rhythm 
of  arsis. 

When  in  modem  Indoeuropean  speech  either  accent  faded  from 

/     / 

the  old  procatalectic  vocable  A  -  A  -  G,  the  old  verse- foot  with 

double  acute  became  the  new  verse- foot  with  single  acute,  A  -  A 

=  A  -  G  and  G  -  A,  and  the  old  rhythmical  alternation  of  accent 

and  ictus,  A  -  G  and  G  -  A,  loses  its  raison  d'etre  in  the  rhythm 
of  speech,  and  becomes  in  poetry  a  mere  rhythmical  license, 
whose  survival  in  modern  Indoeuropean  verse  depends  upon  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  accentual  leveling,  instead  of  differentia- 
tion, that  has  taken  place  in  the  particular  accentual  system.  Such 
accentual  leveling  has  especially  characterized  modem  French, 
where  in  consequence  we  find  the  maximum  freedom  of  conflict 
of  normal  accent  and  rhythmical  ictus  in  the  technique  of  verse, 
and  where  accordingly,  in  default  of  the  lost  rhythm  of  arsis  to 
replace  and  so  to  sustain  the  thus  interrupted  rhythm  of  thesis, 
the  rhythm  of  verse  may  at  any  moment  lapse  into  a  mere  du- 
plicational  count  of  stress-elements  (syllables).  The  same  is  true 
in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  other  Romanic  idioms,  as,  for 
example,  Italian.  This  blurring  of  the  accentual  rhythm  by  rea- 
son of  the  free  conflict  of  the  normal  accent  of  the  vocable  with 
the  ictus  of  the  verse  is  corrected  by  fixed  coincidences  of  accent 
and  ictus  at  emphatic  rhythmical  diaereses  in  the  verse,  especially 
at  the  close  of  the  dimeter,  where  such  coincidence  of  accent  and 
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ictus  is  the  modem  survival  of  the  old  bithetic  conclusion  of  the 
dimeter,  emphasizing  the  rhythm  of  the  double  stress: 

Enos  :  Lases  |  iuvdte 

Du  Dieu  :  qui  nous  |  crea  \\  la  clemence  :   in finie. 

It  was  this  same  point  of  rhythmic  vantage  that  called  into  life 
the  rhythmical  embellishments  of  assonance  and  rhyme,  which 
preserves  in  its  n^me  its  original  relation  to  the  rhythm  of  verse : 

^/  ^        /        ,//,,/  /,       /     / 

Terra  :  pestem  |  teneto  ||  salus  :  hie  |  tnanitb. 

/  /  /  /         /        /  /  / 

Once  upon  a  |  midnight  dreary  ||  as  I  pondered  |  weak  and  weary. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  free  conflict  of  accent  and  ictus  as  nat- 
urally comes  to  prevail  where  the  stress-elements  in  the  vocable 
are  more  nearly  leveled  in  intensity,  as  in  the  Romanic  languages, 
is  wholly  excluded  where,  as  in  the  Germanic  languages,  the  sur- 
viving accent  has  become  imperiously  supreme  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  vocable. 

Thus  the  ancient  rhythm  of  the  double  accent  in  the  word- 
foot  and  verse-foot  fades  naturally  into  modem  rhythm  of  the 
single  accent  in  the  word- foot  and  verse- foot,  with  practical  har- 
mony of  accent  and  ictus  for  Teutonic  verse,  and  greater  or  less 
freedom  of  conflict  of  accent  and  ictus,  degenerating  freely 
within  the  rhythmic  series  into  the  mere  duplicational  or  rhyth- 
mic count  of  the  stress-  or  syllabic  elements,  without  conscious 
rhythmical  ictus,  for  Romanic  poetry.  And  thus  the  old  single 
and  double  dimeter  with  its  acatalectic,  catalectic,  brachycatalec- 
tic,  and  syncopated  varieties,  passes  over  into  the  short  and  long 
verses  of  modern  Indoeuropean  poetry : 

Modem  Dimeters  and  Double  Dimeters: 

Dante,   Inferno   I.  1, 

Xel  mezzo  del  cammin  \\  di  nostra  vita 

/      /  /       /  / 

Mi  ritrovai  \\  per  una  selva  oscura, 

/      /       /„  .   /  / 

Che  la  d'lrvttR  vta     era  jmarrita. 


E  quanto  a  dir  qual  era  ||  ^  cosa  dura 
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Questa  selva  sdvaggia  ||  ed  aspra  e  forte 

/  /„         /      /      / 

Che  nel  pensier  \\  rinnova  la  paura 

% 

Vcrftaire,  La  Henriade  VII.  1, 

Du  Dieu  qui  nous  crea  \\  la  clemence  infinie 
Pour  adoudr  les  maux  \\  de  cette  court e  me, 
A  place  parmi  nous  \\  deux  etres  bienfaisants, 
De  la  terre  a  jamais  \\  aimables  habitants, 

Soutiens  dans  les  trauaux,  \\  tresors  dans  V indigence, 

/  /  /,  /  /       / 

L'lin  est  le  doux  sommeil,  \\  et  I'autre,  est  fespSrance. 

/  /        /  /  /         / 

L'un,  quand  rhomme  accable  ||  sent  de  son  jaible  corps 

/       /  /  „  /  /  / 

Les  organes  vaincus  ||  sans  force  et  JOfw  ressorts, 

/  /  /„/'// 

Vient  par  un  zalme  heureux  \\  secourir  la  nature, 

Et  lui  porter  Voubh  \\  des  peines  qu'elle  endure. 

L'autre  anime  nos  coeurs,  \\  enflamme  nos  desirs, 

Et  meme  en  nous  trompant  \\  donne  de  z/rais  plaisirs; 

/  /  /...//,       y. 

Mais  aux  mortels  cheris  \\  a  qui  le  ctel  I  envote 

Elle  n'ins^r^  point  \\  une  infidile  joie: 

/         /  /    „  /   ^        /  / 

Elle  apporte  de  Dieu  ||  la  promesse  et  Vappm, 

/        /        /     „         /       /  /. 

Elle  est  inebranlable  ||  et  pure  comme  Im. 

Thus  the  Romanic  verse,  always  by  one  coincidence  of  accent 
and  ictus,  often  by  two,  preserves  the  old  emphasis  upon  the 
rhythm  of  the  double  stress  at  the  close  of  each  dimeter,  like  its 
prototype  in  Latin  and  Keltic : 

/       /         /       /„      /         /    /        / 

Bicorpores  |  gigdntis  \\  magnique  |  Atldntis, 

But  anterior  to  these  tripudic  or  end  coincidences  of  accent  and 
ictus,  the  mere  duplicational  count  of  the  stresses  without  neces- 
sary harmony  of  accent  and  thesis  is  the  only  law  of  modem 
Romanic  versification. 
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Th6  Germanic  tradition  of  the  Indoeuropean  dimeter,  on  the 
other  hand,  preserves  no  such  intimate  reminiscence  of  the  old 
tripudic  verse- foot  in  the  second  measure,  and  that  too  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  powerful  supremacy  of  the  accent  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  vocable  has  excluded  all  such  free  conflict  of  ac- 
cent and  ictus  in  Teutonic  versification,  as  is  normal  in  the  be- 
ginning and  middle  of  the  Romanic  dimeter : 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  1, 

To  be  or  not  to  be  J  |  that  is  the  question: 

/  /       ,  /  /  / 

Whether  't  is  nobler  ||  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

m         /  /  ,.  /  /  / 

The  slings  and  arrows  ||  of  outrageous  fortune, 

/  /      ..      /  /  / 

Or  td  take  arms  ||  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

/        /        /  „      /  / 

And  by  opposing  end  them?  ||  Tb  die,  td  sleep — 

No  more — and  by  a  sleep  ||  to  say  we  end 

/  /  /  /  / 

The  heart-ache  and  the  ||  thousand  natural  shocks 

m  ^  /  ,.      /        /  / 

That  flesh  is  heir  to —  ||  't  is  a  consummation 

/         /         /       „   ^       /  / 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.||   To  die,  to  sleep — 

To  sleep?    perchance  to  dream —  ||  ay,  there's  the  rub: 

^         /  /  r        /  „  /  / 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  ||  what  dreams  may  come, 

/  /  /     n        .  /  / 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  ||  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause. ||  There^s  f/i^  respect 

^  /  /     /„         /  / 

That  makes  calamity  ||  of  so  loug  life. 

^  /  /    ,,  /  /  / 

For  who  would  bear  ||  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

m  /  /        II  /  /  / 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  ||  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  dlspxs'd  love,  ||  the  law's  delay, 

^      /      /  /       „  /  / 

The  insolence  of  office  ||  and  the  spurns 

^  /    ../  /  / 

That  patient  merit]  |  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

/         /  „  /        /         / 

When  he  himself  ||  might  his  quietus  make 
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/  /  /  /  / 

With  a  bare  bodkin?  ||  Who  would  fardels  bear, 

/  /  /         /        / 

To  grunt  and  sweat  ||  undir  a  weary  life, 

/  /  /  /  / 

But  that  the  dread  ||  of  something  after  death, 

/         /  /  /  / 

The  undiscovered  country  ||  from  whose  bourne 

/     /        /  /  / 

No  traveler  returns  ||  puzzlis  the  will 

/  /  /  /  / 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  ||  those  ills  we  have 

/      /  /  /  / 

Than  fly  to  others  ||  that  we  know  not  of? 

/  /  /  ..  /        '^ 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  ||  of  us  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  ||  of  resolution 

/  /  /  /  / 

Is  sicklied  o'er  ||  with  thi  pale  cast  of  thought, 

/  /     „  /  /  /      ' 

And  enterprises  ||  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

/        /    „  /  /  / 

With  this  regard  ||  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. —  ||  Soft  you  now ! 

The  fair  Ophelia !  ||  Nymph,  in  thy  orlsbns 

/  /  /  ^ 

Be  all  my  sins  remembered. 


Here  we  have  the  universal  Indoeuropean  rhythm  of  the  double 
stress,  as  in  the  Romanic  field,  but  harmony  of  accent  and  ictus 
is  so  dominant  in  the  whole  and  in  each  individual  dimeter,  that 
the  sporadic  conflicts  of  accent  and  ictus  drop  below  the  thresh- 
old of  consciousness  in  the  rhythmic  effect  and  appear  only  in 
their  true  light  as  rhythmic  licenses.  Neither  are  these  licenses, 
sporadic  and  casual  as  they  are,  any  respecters  of  the  old  priv- 
ileged tripudic  verse-foot  with  its  powerful  harmonies  in  the 
second  measure  of  each  dimeter,  as  in  Romanic  technique,  but 
they  may  chance  as  freely  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  measure; 
we  find,  therefore,  not  only: 

Whether  I  't  is  nobler 


and 

puzzUs  I  the  will. 
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but  also  what  is  excluded  in  Romanic  verse : 

Td  die,  td  sleep. 
The  pangs  |  of  dispisd  love, 
Nymph,  |  in  thy  orlsdns. 

Goethe,  Faust:  Zueignung  1  f f., 

/  /        „  /  /^      / 

Ihr  naht  euch  wieder,  ||  schwankende  Gestalten, 

/  /      „  /  /  / 

Die  friih  sich  einst  ||  dem  triiben  Blick  gezeigt! 

/  /     „  /  /  / 

Versuch'  ich  wohl,  ||  euch  diesmal  fest  zu  halten? 

Fiihr  ich  mein  Herz  ||  noch  jenem  Wahn  geneigt? 

/  /„  /  /  / 

Ihr  drangt  euch  zu !  ||  Nun  gut,  so  mogt  ihr  walten, 

/  /  /     ,,  /  / 

Wie  ihr  aus  Dunst  und  Nebel  ||  um  mich  steigt ; 

Mein  Busen  fiihlt  sich  ||  jugendlich  erschiittert 

/  /     ,,  /  /  / 

Vom  Zauberhauch,  ||  der  euren  Zug  umwittert. 

Outside  the  epic  and  dramatic  tradition,  the  old  acatalectic  and 
catalectic  types  are  equally  prevalent  in  modem  Indoeuropean 
poetry : 

Bums,  Bannockburn, 

Scots,  wha  hae  |  wi   Wallace  bled, 

Scots,  wham  Bruce  |  has  aften  led, 

/  /  /       / 

Welcome  to  your  |  gory  bed, 

/  /  /      / 

Or  to  glorious  |  victorie ! 

Byron,  The  Siege  of  Corinth, 

/  /  /  / 

Many  a  vanished  |  year  and  age, 

And  tempest's  breath  |  and  battle's  rage. 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth :  |  yet  she  stands, 

A  fortress  form  d    to  Freedom's  hands. 
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Poe,  The  Raven, 

Once  upon  a  |  midnight  dreary,  ||  while  I  pondered,  |  weak  and 

/ 

weary, 

Over  many  a  |  quaint  and  curious  ||  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 

/  /         ,/         /  ,,    /         /  / 

While  I   nodded,  |  nearly  napping,  ||  suddenly  there  came  a 

tapping, 

As  of  some  one  |  gently  rapping,  ||  rapping  at  my  |  chamber-door. 

The  tripudic  limit  of  three  stresses  to  the  foot,  which  is  an 
a  priori  corollary  of  the  duplicational  count  of  all  rhythm,  legit- 
imates now  as  before  the  triple  as  well  as  the  double  stress  in 
the  accentual  foot: 

Poe,  Annabel. Lee, 

For  the  r.^.  never  b^ms  |  without  bri^  „,e  dreln^s 

/  /  / 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 

And  the  stars  never  rise,  |  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

/  /  / 

Qf  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 

And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  |  I  lie  down  by  the  side 

Of  my  darling — my  darling —  |  my  life  and  my  bride, 

/  /  / 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

It  is  the  same  rhythmic  principle  that  underlies  the  correspond- 
ing usage  in  quantitative  dactyls,  anapaests,  and  other  tripudic 
quantitative  feet. 

§  9.  Conclusion. 

Stress  accent  is  the  organon  of  Indoeuropean  rhythm,  and  the 
evolution  of  Indoeuropean  stress  has  conditioned  absolutely  the 
evolution  of  Indoeuropean  verse.  The  history  of  Indoeuropean 
stress  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  double  into  the  single 
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acute  accent  in  the  vocable,  and  the  history  of  Indoeuropean  versfe 
is  the  history  of  the  corresponding  evolution  of  the  rhythm  of 
the  double  acute  accent  into  the  rhythm  of  the  single  acute  accent. 

The  source  and  norm  of  Indoeuropean  verse  is  the  accentual 
dimeter,  and  its  acatalectic,  catalectic,  brachycatalectic,  and  syn- 
copated forms,  taken  singly  as  short  verses,  or  doubly  as  long 
verses,  have  given  rise  to  the  manifold  types  of  Indoeuropean 
verse  in  all  ages  and  lands. 

The  confusion  and  chaos  that  have  characterized  our  sciences 
of  Indoeuropean  accent  and  rhythm  in  every  field  have  arisen 
from  the  mistaken  theories  of  the  Hellenists,  like  W.  Meyer 
(aus  Speyer)  and  F.  Leo,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Indo- 
germanists,  like  Thumeysen  and  K.  Meyer,  on  the  other — 
theories  that  have  signalized  their  fantastical  acme  in  the  doc- 
trine of  W.  Meyer  deriving  the  rhythmical  versification  of  the 
Indoeuropean  world  from  the  Semites  (W.  Meyer,  Anfang  und 
Ursprung  der  lateinischen  und  griechischen  rhythmischen  Dich- 
tung),  and  its  oflfspring  and  counterpart,  the  doctrine  of  K. 
Meyer  explaining  the  versification  of  the  Irish  Kelts  by  "ja  ohne 
Zweifel  das  bestandige  Anhoren  der  lateinischen  Kirchenhym- 
nen  beim  Gottesdienst"  (K.  Meyer,  Ueber  die  aelteste  irische 
Dichtung)  !  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  the  opening  words  of  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe's  The  Rationale  of  Verse  in  the  Southern  ^Lit- 
erary Messenger,  October-November,  1848: 

"The  word  'Verse'  is  here  used  not  in  its  strict  or  primitive  sense, 
but  as  the  term  most  convenient  for  expressing  generally  and  with- 
out pedantry  all  that  is  involved  in  the  consideration  of  rhythm, 
rhyme,  metre,   and  versification. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  topic  in  polite  literature  which  has  been  more 
pertinaciously  discussed,  and  there  is  certainly  not  one  about  which 
so  much  inaccuracy,  confusion,  misconception,  misrepresentation, 
mystification,  and  downright  ignorance  on  all  sides,  can  be  fairly 
said  to  exist.  Were  the  topic  really  difficult,  or  did  it  lie,  even,  in 
the  cloudland  of  metaphysics,  where  the  doubt-vapors  may  be  made 
to  assume  any  and  every  shape  at  the  will  or  at  the  fancy  of  the 
gazer,  we  should  have  less  reason  to  wonder  at  all  this  contradic- 
tion and  perplexity;  but  in  fact  the  subject  is  exceedingly  simple; 
one   tenth  of  it,  possibly,  may  be  called  ethical;  nine   tenths,  how- 
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ever,  appertain  to  the  mathematics;  and  the  whole  is  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  commonest  common  sense. 

'But,  if  this  is  the  case,  how/  it  will  be  asked,  'can  so  much  mis- 
understanding have  arisen?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  thousand  pro- 
found scholars,  investigating  so  very  simple  a  matter  for  centuries, 
have  not  been  able  to  place  it  in  the  fullest  light,  at  least,  of  which 
it  is  susceptible?'  These  queries,  I  confess,  are  not  easily  an- 
swered:— at  all  events  a  satisfactory  reply  to  them  might  cost  more 
trouble  than  would,  if  properly  considered,  the  whole  vexata  quaestio 
to  which  they  have  reference.  Nevertheless,  there  is  little  difficulty 
or  danger  in  suggesting  that  the  'thousand  profound  scholars*  may 
have  failed,  first,  because  they  were  scholars,  secondly,  because  they 
were  profound,  and  thirdly,  because  they  were  a  thousand — the  im- 
potence of  the  scholarship  and  profundity  having  been  thus  multi- 
plied a  thousand  fold.  I  am  serious  in  these  suggestions;  for,  first 
again,  there  is  something  in  'scholarship'  which  seduces  us  into 
blind  worship  of  Bacon's  Idol  of  the  Theatre — into  irrational  defer- 
ence to  antiquity;  secondly,  the  proper  'profundity*  is  rarely  pro- 
found— it  is  the  nature  of  truth  in  general,  as  of  some  ores  in  par- 
ticular, to  be  richest  when  most  superficial;  thirdly,  the  clearest 
subject  may  be  overclouded  by  mere  super-abundance  of  talk.  In 
chemistry,  the  best  way  of  separating  two  bodies  is  to  add  a  third;  in 
speculation,  fact  often  agrees  with  fact  and  argument  with  argument, 
until  an  additional  well-meaning  fact  or  argument  sets  everything 
by  the  ears.  In  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  a  point  is  excessively 
discussed  because  it  is  obscure;  in  the  ninety-nine  remaining  it  is 
obscure  because  excessively  discussed.  When  a  topic  is  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, the  readiest  mode  of  investigating  it  is  to  forget  that 
any  previous  investigation  has  been  attempted.*' 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  the  detailed  rhythmical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  primal  sources  of  Indoeuropean  versification,  the 
Old-Latin  and  Old-Irish  monuments  of  verse,  which  will  con- 
stitute the  task  of  the  next  and  final  Bulletin  in  this  series. 
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